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Page  467,  Line  6,  counting  from  the  Bottom  i  inftead  of 
immoveable,   read  moveable. 

Page  488,  Lines  3  and  4,  counting  from  the  Top;  inftead  of 
three  JlMings  a  bujhel,  read  three  Jhillings  and  four-fence  a 
iufieJ, 
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BOOK       IV. 

Of  Sjftems  of  political  Oeconomy, 

INTRODUCTION. 

POLITICAL  ceconomy,  confidered  as  a  branch  of  the  fcience  of  g  q  O  K 
a  ftatefman  or  legiflator,  propofes  two  dif'tindt  obieils :  firft,        I^- 
■*  Introdudion, 

to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  fubfiftence  for  the  people,  or 
more  properly  to  enable  them  to  provide  fuch  a  revenue  or  fub- 
fiftence for  themfelves ;  and  fecondly,  to  fupply  the  ftate  or  com- 
monwealth with  a  revenue  fafficient  for  the  publick  fervices.  It 
propofes  to  enrich  both  the  people  and  the  fovereign. 

The  different  progrefs  of  opulence  in  different  ages  and  nations, 
has  given  occafion  to  two  different  fyftems  of  political  oeconomy, 
with  regard  to  enriching  the  people.  The  one  may  be  called 
the  fyfteni  of  commerce,  the  other  that  of  agriculture.  I  fliall 
endeavour  to  explain  both  as  fully  and  diftindly  as  I  can,  and  fhall 
begin  with  the  fyftem  of  commerce.  It  is  the  modern  fyftem,  and 
is  beft  underftood  in  our  own  country  and  in  our  own  times. 


IV. 
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CHAP.        I. 

Of  the  Principle  of  the  commercial,    or  mercantile    Syjlem, 

BOOK  f  I'^HAT  wealth  confifts  in  money,  or  in  gold  and  filver,  is 
JL  a  popular  notion  which  naturally  arifes  from  the  double 
funflion  of  money,  as  the  inftrument  of  commerce,  and  as  the 
meafure  of  value.  In  confequencc  of  its  being  the  inftrument  of 
commerce,  when  we  have  money  we  can  more  readily  obtain 
whatever  elfe  we  have  occafion  for,  than  by  means  of  any  other 
commodity.  The  great  affair,  we  always  find,  is  to  get  money. 
"When  that  is  obtained,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  any  fub- 
fequent  purchafe.  In  confequence  of  its  being  the  meafure  of 
value,  we  eftimate  that  of  all  other  commodities  by  the  quantity 
of  money  which  they  will  exchange  for.  We  fay  of  a  rich  man 
that  he  is  worth  a  great  deal,  and  of  a  poor  man  that  he  is  worth 
very  little  money.  A  frugal  man,  or  a  man  eager  to  be  rich,  is 
faid  to  love  money  -,  and  a  carelefs,  a  generous,  or  a  profufe  man, 
is  faid  to  be  indifferent  about  it.  To  grow  rich  is  to  get  money ; 
and  wealth  and  money,  in  fhort,  are  in  common  language  con- 
fidered  as  in  every  refpeil  fynonymous. 

A  RICH  country,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  rich  man,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  country  abounding  in  money ;  and  to  heap  up  gold 
and  filver  in  any  country  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  readieft  way  to  enrich 
it.  For  fome  time  after  the  difcovery  of  America,  the  firft  en- 
quiry of  the  Spaniards,  when  they  arrived  upon  any  unknown 
coaft,  ufed  to  be,  if  there  was  any  gold  or  filver  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  By  the  information  which  they  received,  they 
judged  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  make  a  fettlement  there,  or 
if  the  country  was  worth  the  conquering.     Piano  Carpino,  a  monk 

fent 
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ient  ambaflador  from  the  king  of  France  to  one  of  the  fons  of  C  HA  p. 
the  famous  Gengis  Khan,  fays  that  the  Tartars  ufed  frequently 
to  a(k  him  if  there  was  plenty  of  flieep  and  oxen  in  the  kingdom 
of  France.  Their  enquiry  had  the  fame  objeft  with  that  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  wanted  to  know  if  the  country  was  rich  enough 
to  be  v/orth  the  conquering.  Among  the  Tartars,  as  among  all 
other  nations  of  fliepherds,  who  are  generally  ignorant  of  the 
ufe  of  money,  cattle  are  the  inftruments  of  commerce  and  the 
meafures  of  value.  Wealth,  therefore,  according  to  them,  con- 
lifted  in  cattle,  as  according  to  the  Spaniai'ds  it  confifted  in  gold 
and  liiver.  Of  the  two,  the  Tartar  notion,  perhaps,  was  the 
neareit  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  Locke  remarks  a  diftin6lion  between  money  and  other 
moveable  goods.  All  other  moveable  goods,  he  fays,  are  of 
r»  confumable  a  nature  that  the  wealth  which  confifts  in  them 
cannot  be  much  depended  on,  and  a  nation  which  abounds  in 
them  one  year  may,  without  any  exportation,  but  merely  by  their 
own  wafte  and  extravagance,  be  in  great  want  of  them  the  next. 
Money,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  fteady  friend,  which,  though  it  may 
travel  about  from  hand  to  hand,  yet,  if  it  can  be  kept  from  going 
out  of  the  country,  is  not  very  liable  to  be  wafted  and  con- 
fumed.  Gold  and  filver,  therefore,  are,  according  to  him,  the 
moft  lolid  and  fubftantial  part  of  the  moveable  wealth  of  a  nation, 
and  to  multiply  thofe  metals  ought,  he  thinks,  upon  that  account, 
to  be  the  great  obje6l  of  its  political  ceconomy. 

Others  admit  that  if  a  nation  could  be  feparated  from  all  the 
world,  it  would  be  of  no  confequence  how  much,  or  how  little 
money  circulated  in  it.  The  confumable  goods  which  were  cir- 
culated by  means  of  this  money,  would  only  be  exchanged  for  a 
greater  or  a  fmaller  number  of  pieces;    but  the  real  wealth  or 

poverty 
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B  O  O  K  poverty  of  the  country,  they  allow,  would  depend  altogether  upon 
the  abundance  or  fcarcity  of  thofe  confumable  goods.  But  it  is 
otherwife,  they  think,  with  countries  which  have  connexions  with 
foreign  nations,  and  which  are  obliged  to  carry  on  foreign  wars,  and 
to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  in  diftant  countries.  This,  they  fay, 
cannot  be  done,  but  by  fending  abroad  money  to  pay  them  with  * 
and  a  nation  cannot  fend  much  money  abroad,  unlefs  it  has  a  good 
deal  at  home.  Every  fuch  nation,  therefore,  muft  endeavour  in 
time  of  peace  to  accumulate  gold  and  (ilver,  that,  when  occafioa 
requires,  it  may  have  wherewithal  to  carry  on  foreign  wars. 

In  coniequence  of  thefe  popular  notions,  all  the  different  nations, 
of  Europe  have  fludied,  though  to  little  purpofe,  every  poffible 
means  of  accumulating  gold  and  filver  in  their  refpedlive  countries. 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  proprietors  of  the  principal  mines  which 
fupply  Europe  with  thofe  metals,  have  either  prohibited  their  expor- 
tation under  the  fevereft  penalties,  or  fubjedted  it  to  a  confiderable 
duty.  The  like  prohibition  feeras  antiently  to  have  made  a  part  of 
the  policy  of  moft  other  European  nations.  It  is  even  to  be  found, 
where  we  fliould  expe£l  lead  of  all  to  find  it,  in  fome  old  Scotch 
a£ls  of  parliament,  which  forbid  under  heavy  penalties  the  car- 
rying gold  or  filver  fort&  of  the  kingdom.  The  like  policy  antiently 
took  place  both  in  France  and  England.. 

When  thofe  countries  became  commercial,  the  merchants  found 
this  prohibition,  upon  many  occafions,  extreamly  inconvenient. 
They  could  frequently  buy  more  advantageoufly  with  gold  and 
filver  than  with  any  other  commodity,  the  foreign  goods  which 
they  wanted  either  to  import  into  their  own,  or  to  carry  to  fome 
other  foreign  country.  They  remonftrated,  therefore,  againft  this 
prohibition  as  hurtful  to  trade. 

They 
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They  reprefented,  firft,  that  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver  CHAP, 
in  order  to  purchafe  foreign  goods,  did  not  always  diminifh  the 
quantity  of  thofe  metals  in  the  kingdom.  That,  on  the  contrary, 
it  might  frequently  increafe  it;  becaufe  if  the  confumption  of 
foreign  goods  was  not  thereby  increafed  in  the  country,  thofe 
goods  might  be  re-exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  being  there 
ibid  for  a  large  profit,  might  bring  back  much  more  tieafure 
than  was  originally  fent  out  to  purchafe  them.  Mr.  Mun  com- 
pares this  operation  of  foreign  trade  to  the  feed  time  and  harveft. 
of  agriculture.  *'  If  we  only  behold,"  fays  he,  "  the  a61:ions  of 
"  the  hufbandman  in  the  feed  time  when  he  cafteth  away  much 
*^*  good  corn  into  the  ground,  we  fhall  account  him  rather  a  madman 
"  than  a  hufbandman.  But  when  we  confider  his  labours  ia 
"  the  harvefl,  which  is  the  end  of  his  endeavours,  we  fhall  find 
**  the  worth  and  plentiful  increafe  of  his  a6lions." 

They  reprefented,  fecondly,  that  this  prohibition  could  not 
hinder  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  which,  on  account  of 
the  fmallnefs  of  their  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value,  could  eafily 
be  fmuggled  abroad.  That  this  exportation  could  only  be  prevented 
by  a  proper  attention  to,  what  they  called,  the  balance  of  trade. 
That  when  the  country  exported  to  a  greater  value  than  it  imported, 
a  balance  became  due  to  it  from  foreign  nations,  which  was  necef- 
farily  paid  to  it  in  gold  and  filver,  and  thereby  increafed  the  quan- 
tity of  thofe  metals  in  the  kingdom.  But  that  when  it  imported 
to  a  greater  value  than  it  exported,  a  contrary  balance  became 
due  to  foreign  nations,  which  was  neceffarily  paid  to  them  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  thereby  diminifhed  that  quantity.  That  in  this 
cafe  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  thofe  metals  could  not  prevent  it, 
but  only,  by  making  it  more  dangerous,  render  it  more  expenfive. 
That  the  exchange  was  thereby  turned  more  againfl  the  country 
which  owed  the  balance,  than  it  otherwife  might  have  been ;  the 
merchant  who  purchafed  a  bill  upon  the  foreign  country  being 

obliged 
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BOOK  obliged  to  pay  the  banker  who  fold  it,  not  only  for  the  natural 
rifle,  trouble  and  expence  of  fending  the  money  thither,  but  for 
the  extraordinary  rifle  arifing  from  the  prohibition.  But  that  the 
iTiore  the  exchange  was  againft  any  country,  the  more  tlie  balance 
of  uade  became  neceflfarily  againft  it  -,  the  money  of  that  country 
becoming  neceflariJy  of  fo  much  lefs  value,  in  comparifon  with  that 
of  the  country  to  which  the  balance  was  due.  That  if  the 
exchange  between  England  and  Holland,  for  example,  was  five 
per  cent,  againft  England,  it  would  require  a  hundred  and  five 
ounces  of  filver  in  England  to  purchafe  a  bill  for  a  hundred  ounces 
of  filver  in  Holland  :  that  a  hundred  and  five  ounces  of  filver  in 
England,  therefore,  would  be  worth  only  a  hundred  ounces  of 
filver  in  Holland,  and  would  purchafe  only  a  proportionable  quan- 
tity of  Dutch  goods :  but  that  a  hundred  ounces  of  filver  in  Hol- 
land, on  the  contrary,  would  be  worth  a  hundred  and  five  ounces 
in  England,  and  would  purchafe  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
Engliih  goods  :  That  the  Englifti  goods  which  were  fold  to  Holland 
would  be  fold  fo  much  cheaper  j  and  the  Dutch  goods  which  were 
fold  to  England,  fo  much  dearer,  by  the  difference  of  the  ex- 
change ;  that  the  one  would  draw  fo  much  lefs  Dutch  money  to 
England,  and  the  other  fo  much  more  Englifli  money  to  Holland, 
as  this  difference  amounted  to  :  and  that  the  balance  of  trade, 
therefore,  would  neceffarily  be  fo  much  more  againft  England, 
and  would  require  a  greater  balance  of  gold  and  filver  to  be  ex- 
ported to  Holland. 

Those  arguments  were  partly  folid  and  partly  fophiftical.  They 
^vere  folid  fo  far  as  they  aflerted  that  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
filver  in  trade  might  frequently  be  advantageous  to  the  country. 
J'hcy  were  folid  too  in  aflTerting  that  no  prohibition  could  prevent 
their  exportation,  when  private  people  found  any  advantage  in  ex- 
porting tliem.     But  they  were  fophiftical  in  fuppofing,  that  either 

to 
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to  preferve  or  to  augment  the  quantity  of  thofe  metals  required  CHAP, 
more  the  attention  of  government,  than  to  preferve  or  to  augment 
the  quantity  of  any  other  ufeful  commodities,  which  the  freedom 
of  trade,  without  any  fuch  attention,  never  fails  to  fupply  in  the 
proper  quantity.  They  were  fophiftical  too,  perhaps,  in  aifert- 
ing  that  the  high  price  of  exchange  neceffarily  increafed,  what  they 
called,  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  or  occafioned  the  ex- 
portation of  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  filver.  That  high 
price,  indeed,  was  extremely  difadvantageous  to  the  merchants 
who  had  any  money  to  pay  in  foreign  countries.  They  paid  fo 
much  dearer  for  the  bills  which  their  bankers  granted  them  upon 
thofe  countries.  But  though  the  rifk  arifing  from  the  prohibition 
might  occafion  fome  extraordinary  expence  to  the  bankers,  it  would 
not  neceffarily  carry  any  more  money  out  of  the  country.  This 
expence  would  generally  be  all  laid  out  in  the  country,  in  fmug- 
gling  the  money  out  of  it,  and  could  feldom  occafion  the  export- 
ation of  a  fmgle  fix-pence  beyond  the  precife  fum  drawn  for. 
The  high  price  of  exchange  too  would  naturally  difpofe  the  mer- 
chants to  endeavour  to  make  their  exports  nearly  balance  their  im- 
ports, in  order  that  they  might  have  this  high  exchange  to  pay 
upon  as  fmall  a  fum  as  poflible.  The  high  price  of  exchange, 
therefore,  would  tend,  not  to  increafe,  but  to  diminifli,  what  they 
called,  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  and  confequently  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  filver. 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  thofe  arguments  convinced  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  addrefled.  They  were  addreffed  by 
merchants  to  parliaments,  and  to  the  councils  of  princes,  to 
nobles  and  to  country  gentlemen ;  by  thofe  who  were  fuppofed  to 
underftand  trade,  to  thofe  who  were  confcious  to  themfelves  that 
they  knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  That  foreign  trade  enriched 
the  country,  experience  demonftrated  to  the  nobles  and  country 

gentlemen. 
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^  9  '^  ^  gentlemen,  as  well  as  to  the  merchants ;  but  how,  or  in  what 
i— V— ^  manner,  none  of  them  well  knew.  The  merchants  knew  perfeflly 
in  what  manner  it  enriched  themfelves.  It  was  their  bufmefs  to 
know  it.  But  to  know  in  wliat  manner  it  enriched  the  country, 
was  no  part  of  their  bufmefs.  This  fubjefl  never  came  into  their 
confideration,  but  when  they  had  occaiion  to  apply  to  their  country 
for  fome  change  in  the  laws  relating  to  foreign  trade.  It  then 
became  necelTary  to  fay  fomething  about  the  beneficial  eifefts  of 
foreign  trade,  and  the  manner  in  which  thofe  effefls  were  obftru(5led 
by  the  laws  as  they  then  ftood.  To  the  judges  who  were  to  decide 
the  bufmefs,  it  appeared  a  mod  fatisfadlory  account  of  the  matter, 
when  they  were  told  that  foreign  trade  brought  money  into  the 
country,  but  that  the  laws  in  queftion  hindered  it  from  bringing  fo 
much  as  it  otherwife  would  do.  Thofe  arguments  therefore  produced 
the  wi(hcd-for  efFeft.  The  prohibition  of  exporting  gold  and  filver 
was  in  France  and  England  confined  to  the  coin  of  thofe  refpeflive 
countries.  The  exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  of  bullion  was 
made  free.  In  Holland,  and  in  fome  other  places,  this  liberty 
was  extended  even  to  the  coin  of  the  country.  The  attention  of 
government  was  turned  away  from  guarding  againft  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  filver,  to  watch  over  the  balance  of  trade,  as  the  only 
caufe  which  could  occafion  any  augmentation  or  diminution  of 
thofe  metals.  From  one  fruitlefs  care  it  was  turned  away  to  an- 
other care  much  more  intricate,  much  more  embarraffing,  and  juft 
equally  fruitlefs.  The  title  of  Mun's  book,  England's  Treafiiro 
in  toreign  Trade,  became  a  fundamental  maxim  in  the  political 
ceconomy,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  all  other  commercial 
countries.  The  inland  or  home  trade,  the  mod:  important  of  all,  the 
trade  in  which  an  equal  capital  affords  the  greatefl:  revenue  and 
creates  the  greated:  employment  to  the  people  of  the  country,  was 
confidered  as  fubficliary  only  to  foreign  trade.  It  neither  brought 
money  into  the  country,   it  was  faid,  nor  carried  any  out  of  it. 

The 
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The  country  therefore  could  never  become  either  richer  or  poorer  by  CHAP, 
means  of  it,  except  fo  far  as  its  profperity  or  decay  might  indireftly 
influence  the  {late  of  foreign  trade. 

A  COUNTRY  that  has  no  mines  of  its  own  muft  imdoubtedly 
draw  its  gold  and  filver  from  foreign  countries,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  one  that  has  no  vineyards  of  its  own  mufl:  draw  its  wines.  It  does 
not  feem  neceflary,  however,  that  the  attention  of  government 
flaould  be  more  turned  towards  the  one  than  towards  the  other  objefl. 
A  country  that  has  wherewithal  to  buy  wine,  will  always  get  the  wine 
which  it  has  occafion  for  -,  and  a  country  that  has  wherewithal  to 
buy  gold  and  filver,  will  never  be  in  want  of  thofe  metals.  They 
are  to  be  bought  for  a  certain  price  like  all  other  commodities,  and 
as  they  are  the  price  of  all  other  commodities,  fo  all  other  com- 
modities are  the  price  of  thofe  metals.  We  truft  with  perfeS  fecu- 
rity  that  the  freedom  of  trade,  without  any  attention  of  govern- 
ment, will  always  fupply  us  with  the  wine  which  we  have  occafion 
for  :  and  we  may  truft  with  equal  fecurity  that  it  will  always  fup- 
ply us  with  all  the  gold  and  filver  which  we  can  afford  to  purchafe 
or  to  employ,  either  in  circulating  our  commodities  or  in  other 
ufes. 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which  human  induftry  can 
either  purchafe  or  produce,  naturally  regulates  itfelf  in  every  country 
according  to  the  .effe6lual  demand,  or  according  to  the  demand  of 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  labour,  and  profits  which 
muft  be  paid  in  order  to  prepare  and  bring  it  to  market.  But  no 
commodities  regulate  themfelves  moreeafily  or  more  exa'fViy  accord- 
ing to  this  effeftual  demand  than  gold  and  filver;  becaufe  on  account 
of  the  fmall  bulk  and  great  value  of  thofe  metals,  no  commodities 
can  be  more  eafily  tranfported  from  one  place  to  another,  from  the 
places  where  they  are  cheap,  to  thofe  where  they  are  dear,  from  the 

places 
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B  ^  O  K  places  where  they  exceed,  to  thofe  where  they  fall  fliort  of  this  ef- 
ic6lual  demand.  If  there  was  in  England,  for  example,  an 
effeftual  demand  for  an  additional  quantity  of  gold,  a  packet-boat 
could  bring  from  Lifbon,  or  from  wherever  elfe  it  was  to  be  had, 
fifty  tuns  of  gold,  which  could  be  coined  into  more  than  five  mil- 
lions of  guineas.  But  if  there  was  an  effedlual  demand  for  grain 
to  the  fame  value,  to  import  it  would  require,  at  five  guineas  a 
tun,  a  million  of  tuns  of  (hipping,  or  a  thoufand  fliips  of  a 
thoufand  tuns  each.  The  navy  of  England  would  not  be  fuf- 
ficient. 

When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  imported  into  any  country 
exceeds  the  effe<5lual  demand,  no  vigilance  of  government  can 
prevent  their  exportation.  All  the  fanguinary  laws  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  not  able  to  keep  their  gold  and  filver  at  home.  The 
continual  importations  from  Peru  and  Brazil  exceed  the  effedlual 
demand  of  thofe  countries,  and  fink  the  price  of  thofe  metals  there 
below  that  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
in  any  paiticular  country  their  quantity  fell  (hort  of  the  effeftual 
demand,  fo  as  to  raife  their  price  above  that  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  the  government  would  have  no  occafion  to  take  any 
pains  to  import  them.  If  it  was  even  to  take  pains  to  prevent 
tlieir  importation,  it  would  not  be  able  to  efFe6luate  it.  Thofe 
metals,  when  the  Spartans  had  got  wherewithal  to  purchafe  them, 
broke  through  all  the  barriers  which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  oppofed 
to  their  entrance  into  Lacedemon.  All  the  fanguinary  laws  of 
the  cuftoms,  are  not  able  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  teas 
of  the  Dutch  and  Gottenburg  Baft  India  companies ;  becaule 
fomewhat  cheaper  than  thofe  of  the  Britifh  company.  A  pound 
of  tea,  however,  is  about  a  hundred  times  the  bulk  of  one  of 
the  highefl  prices,  fixteen  fliillings,  that  is  commonly  paid  for 
it  in  filver,  and  more  than  two  thoufand  times  the  bulk  of  the 

fame 
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fame  price  in  gold,  and  confequently  juft  fo  many  times  more  dif-   C  HAP. 
ficult  to  fmuggle. 

It  is  partly  owing  to  the  eafy  tranfportation  of  gold  and  filvei 
from  the  places  where  they  abound  to  thofe  where  they  are  wanted, 
that  the  price  of  thofe  metals  does  not  fludtuate  continually  like  that 
of  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities,  which  are  hindered  by 
their  bulk  from  fhifting  their  fituation,  when  the  market  happens 
to  be  either  over  or  underftocked  with  them.  The  price  of  thofe 
metals,  indeed,  is  not  altogether  exempted  from  variation,  but  the 
changes  to  which  it  is  liable  are  generally  flow,  gradual,  and  uni- 
form. In  Europe,  for  example,  it  is  fuppofed,  without  much 
foundation  perhaps,  that,  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  and 
preceeding  century,  they  have  been  conflantly  but  gradually  fink- 
ing in  their  value,  on  account  of  the  continual  importations  from 
the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  But  to  make  any  fudden  change  in  the 
price  of  gold  and  filver,  fo  as  to  raife  or  lower  at  once,  fenfibly 
and  remaikably,  the  money  price  of  all  other  commodities,  re- 
quires fuch  a  revolution  in  commerce  as  that  occafioned  by  the 
difcovery  of  America. 

If  notwithftanding  all  this,  gold  and  filver  fhould  at  any  time 
fall  fhort  in  a  country  which  has  wherewithal  to  purchafe  them, 
there  are  more  expedients  for  fupplying  their  place,  than  that  of 
almofl  any  other  commodity.  If  the  materials  of  manufadlure 
are  wanted,  induftry  muft  flop.  If  provifions  are  wanted,  the 
people  muft  flarve.  But  if  money  is  wanted,  barter  will  fupply 
its  place,  though  with  a  good  deal  of  inconveniency.  Buying  and 
felling  upon  credit,  and  the  different  dealers  compenfating  their 
credits  with  one  another,  once  a  month  or  once  a  year,  will  fupply 
it  with  lefs  inconveniency.  A  well  regulated  paper  money  will 
fupply  it,   not  only  without  any  inconveniency,    but  with  very 

great 
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B  O  O  K  great  advantages.  Upon  every  account,  therefore,  the  attention 
of  government  never  was  lb  unnecedarily  employed,  as  when  di- 
re6ted  to  watch  over  the  prefervation  or  increafe  of  the  quantity  of 
money  in  any  country. 

No  complaint,  liowevcr,  h  more  common  than  that  of  a  fcarcity 
of  money.  Money,  like  v^'ine,  muft  always  be  fcarce  with  thofe 
who  have  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it. 
Thofe  who  have  either,  will  feldom  be  in  want  either  of  the  money, 
or  of  the  wine  which  they  have  occafion  for.  This  complaint, 
however,  of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  is  not  always  confined  to  im- 
j)rovident  Ipendthrifts.  It  is  fometimes  general  through  a  whole 
mercantile  town,  and  the  country  in  its  neighbourliood.  Over- 
trading h  the  common  caufe  of  it.  Sober  men,  vvhofe  projefls 
have  been  difproportioned  to  their  capitals,  are  as  likely  to  have 
neither  wherewithal  to  buy  money,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it,  as  pro- 
digals whofe  expence  has  been  difproportioned  to  their  revenue. 
Before  their  projefts  can  be  brought  to  bear,  their  flock  is  gons>  and 
their  credit  witli  it.  They  run  about  everywhere  to. borrow  money, 
and  every  body  tells  them  that  they  have  none  to  lend.  Even  fuch 
general  complaints  of  the  fcarcity  9f  money  do  not  always  prove 
that  the  ufual  number  of  gold  and  filver  pieces  are  not  circulating 
in  the  country,  but  that  many  people  want  thofe  pieces  who  have 
nothing  to  give  for  them.  When  the  profits  of  trade  happen  to 
be  greater  than  ordinary,  overtrading  becomes  a  general  error  both 
among  great  and  fmall  dealers.  They  do  not  always  fend  more 
money  abroad  than  ufual,  but  they  buy  upon  credit  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  an  unufual  quantity  of  goods,  which  they  fend  to 
fome  diftant  market,  in  hopes  that  the  returns  will  come  in  before 
the  demand  for  payment.  The  demand  comes  before  the  returns, 
and  they  have  nothing  at  hand,  with  which  they  can  either  pur- 
chafe  money,  or  give  folid  fecurity  for  borrowing.     It  is  not  any 

fcarcity 
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Icarcity  of  gold  and  filver,  but  the  difficulty  which  fuch  people  find    CHAP, 
in  borrowing,  and  which  their  creditors  find  in  getting  payment> 
that  occafions  the  general  complaint  of  the.  fcarcity  of  money. 

It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  ga  about  ferioufly  to  prove,  that 
wealth  does  not  confiil  in  nroney,  or  in  gold  and  filver ;  but  in 
what  money  purchafes,  and  is  valuable  only  for  purchafing. 
Money,  no  doubr,  makes  always  a  part  of  the  national  capital ; 
hut  it  has  already  been  fliown  that  it  genei'ally  makes  but  a  fmall 
part,  and  always  the  moft  unprofitable  part  of  it. 

It  is  not  becaufe  wealth  confifls  more  efil^ntially  in  money  than  in 
goods,  that  the  merchant  finds  it  generally  more  eafy  to  buy  goods 
with  money,  than  to  buy  money  with  goods ;  but  becaufe  money 
is  the  known  and  eftablifiied  inftrument  of  commerce,  for  which 
every  thing  is  readily  given  in  exchange,  but  which  is  not  always 
with  equal  readinefs  to  be  got  in  exchange  for  every  thing.  The 
greater  part  of  goods  befides  are  more  perifhable  than  money,  and 
he  may  frequently  fuftain  a  much  gieater  lofs  by  keeping  thern 
When  his  goods  are  upon  hand  too,  he  is  more  liable  to  fuch 
demands  for  money  as  he  may  not  be  able  to  anfwer,  than  when 
he  has  got  their  price  in  his  coffers.  Over  and  above  all  this, 
his  profit  arifes  more  directly  from  felling  than  from  buying, 
and  he  is  upon  all  thefe  accounts  generally  much  more  anxious 
to  exchange  his  goods  for  money,  than  his  money  for  goods. 
But  though  a  particular  merchant,  with  abundance  of  goods  in 
his  warehoufe,  may  fometimes  be  ruined  by  not  being  able  to 
fell  them  in  time,  a  nation  or  country  is  not  liable  to  the  fame 
accident.  The  whole  capital  of  a  merchant  frequently  confifls  in 
perifliable  goods  deftined  for  purchafing  money.  But  it  is  but  a 
veiy  frnall  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
a  country  which  can  ever  be  deltined  for  purchafing  gold  and  fiker 

from 
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BOOK  from  their  neighbours.  The  far  greater  part  is  circulated  and 
c-i^^  confumed  among  themfelves;  and  even  of  the  furpkts  which  is 
fent  abroad,  the  greater  part  is  generally  deftined  for  the  purchafe 
of  other  foreign  goods.  Though  gold  and  filver,  therefore,  could 
not  be  had  in  exchange  for  the  goods  deftined  to  purchafe  them, 
the  nation  would  not  be  ruined.  It  might,  indeed,  fuffer  fome 
lofs  and  inconveniency,  and  be  forced  upon  fome  of  thofe  expe- 
dients which  are  neceflary  for  fupplying  the  place  of  money. 
The  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour,  however,  would  be 
the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  as  ufual,  becaufe  the  fame,  or 
very  nearly  the  fame  confumable  capital  would  be  employed  in 
maintaining  it.  And  though  goods  do  not  always  draw  money  fo 
readily  as  money  draws  goods,  in  the  long-run  they  draw  it  more 
neceflarily  than  even  it  draws  them.  Goods  can  ferve  many  other 
purpofes  befides  purchafing  money,  but  money  can  ferve  no  other 
purpofe  befides  purchafing  goods.  Money,  therefore,  necefTarily 
runs  after  goods,  but  goods  do  not  always  or  necefi'arily  run  after 
money.  The  man  who  buys,  does  no:  always  mean  to  fell  again, 
but  frequently  to  ufe  or  to  confume ;  whereas  he  who  fells,  always 
means  to  buy  again.  The  one  may  frequently  have  done  the  whole, 
but  the  other  can  never  have  done  more  than  the  one-half  of  his 
bufinefs.  It  is  not  for  its  own  fake  that  men  defire  money,  but  for 
the  fake  of  what  they  can  pujchafe  with  it. 

Consumable  commodities,  it  is  faid,  are  foon  deftroyed ;  where- 
as gold  and  filver  are  of  a  more  durable  nature,  and,  were  it  not 
for  this  continual  exportation,  might  be  accumulated  for  ages  to- 
gether, to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the  real  wealth  of  the 
country.  Nothing,  therefore,  it  is  pretended,  can  be  more  dif- 
advantageous  to  any  country,  than  the  ti  ade  v^hich  confifts  in  the 
exchange  of  fuch  lafting  for  fuch  peril i  able  commodities.  We  do 
not,  however,   reckon  that  trade  difadvartageous  which  confifts 

in 
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in  the  exchange  of  the  hardware  of  England  for  the  wines  of  C  HA  P. 
France;  and  yet  hardware  is  a  very  durable  commodity,  and  was 
it  not  for  this  continual  exportation,  might  too  be  accumulated 
for  ages  together,  to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the  pots  and 
pans  of  the  country.  But  it  readily  occurs  that  the  number  of 
fuch  utenfils  is  in  every  country  neceffarily  limited  by  the  ufe  which 
there  is  for  them ;  that  it  would  be  abfurd  to  have  more  pots 
and  pans  than  were  neceflary  for  cooking  the  victuals  ufually 
confumed  there ;  and  that  if  the  quantity  of  vifluals  were  to  in- 
creafe,  the  number  of  pots  and  pans  would  readily  increafe  along 
with  it,  a  part  of  the  incieafed  quantity  of  vi6luals  being  employed 
in  purchafnig  them,  or  in  maintaining  an  additional  number  of 
viforkmen  whofe  bufuiefs  it  was  to  make  them.  It  Ihould  as  readily 
occur  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  is  in  every  country  limited 
by  the  ufe  which  there  is  for  thofe  metals ;  that  their  ufe  confifls 
in  circulating  commodities  as  coin,  and  in  affording  a  fpecies  of 
houfliold  furniture  as  plate  i  that  the  quantity  of  coin  in  every 
country  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  commodities  which  are 
to  be  circulated  by  it :  increafe  that  value,  and  immediately  a 
part  of  it  will  be  fent  abroad  to  purchafe,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had, 
the  additional  quantity  of  coin  requifite  for  ciiculating  them  : 
that  the  quantity  of  plate  is  regulated  by  the  number  and  wealth 
of  thofe  private  families  who  chufe  to  indulge  themfelves  in  that 
fort  of  magnificence  :  increafe  the  number  and  wealth  of  fuch 
families,  and  a  part  of  this  increafed  wealth  will  moft  probably 
be  employed  in  purchaling,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  plate  :  that  to  attempt  to  increafe  the  wealth 
of  any  country,  either  by  introducing  or  by  detaining  in  it  an 
unnecefTary  quantity  of  gold  ai^d  filver,  is  as  abfurd  as  it  would  be  to 
attempt  to  increafe  the  good  cheer  of  private  families,  by  obliging 
them  to  keep  an  unnecefTary  number  of  kitchen  utenfils.  As  the 
expence  of   purchafing  thofe  unnecefTary  utenfils  would  diminifli 

inflead 
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BOO  K  inftead  of  increafing  either  the  quantity  or  goodncfs  of  the  farailry 
provifions ;  Co  the  expence  of  purchafing  an  unneceffiry  quantity 
of  gold  and  filver  mud,  in  every  country,  as  neceffarily  diminifh 
the  wealth  which  feeds,  cloaths  and  lodges,  which  maintains  and 
employs  the  people.  Gold  and  filver,  whether  in  the  (liape  of 
ccin  or  of  plate,  are  utenfils,  it  muft  be  remembered,  as  much 
as  the  furniture  of  the  kitchen.  Increafe  the  ufe  for  them,  increafe 
the  ccnfumabic  commodities  which  aie  to  be  circulated,  managed 
and  prepared  by  m.eans  of  them,  and  you  will  infallibly  increafe 
the  quantity ;  but  if  yoa  attempt,  by  extraordinary  means,  to  in- 
crease the  quantity,  you  will  as  infallibly  diminifli  the  ufe  and 
even  the  quantity  too,  which  in  thofe  metals  can  never  be  greater 
than  what  the  ufe  requires.  Were  they  ever  to  be  accumulated 
beyond  this  quantity,  their  tranfportation  is  {o  eafy,  and  the  lofs 
which  attends  their  lying  idle  and  unemployed  fo  great,  that  no 
law  could  prevent  their  being  immediately  fent  out  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  always  necelTary  to  accumulate  gold  and  filver,  in 
«>rder  to  enable  a  country  to  carry  on  foreign  wars,  and  to  main- 
tain fleets  and  armies  in  diftant  countries.  Fleets  and  armies  are 
maintained,  not  with  gold  and  filver,  but  with  confumable  goods. 
The  nation  which,  from  the  annual  produce  of  its  domeftic  induftry, 
from  the  annual  revenue  arifing  out  of  its  lands,  labour  and  con- 
fumable flock,  has  wherewithal  to  purchafe  thofe  confumable 
goods  in  diftant  countries,  can  maintain  foreign  wars  there. 

A  NATION  may  purchafe  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an  army 
in  a  diftant  country  three  different  ways ;  by  fending  abroad  cither, 
firft,  feme  part  of  its  accumulated  gold  and  filver ;  or,  fecondly, 
fome  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  manufactures ;  or  laft  of 
all,  fomc  part  of  its  annual  rude  prodiKe. 

The 
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The  gold  and  filver  which  can  properly  be  confidered  as  accumu- 
lated or  ftored  up  in  any  country,  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  three 
parts ',  firft,  the  circulating  money ;  fecondly,  the  plate  of  private 
families  -,  and  laft  of  all,  the  money  which  may  have  been  coUedled 
by  many  years  parfimony,  and  laid  up  in  the  treafury  of  the  prince. 

It  can  feldom  happen  that  much  can  be  Ipared  from  the 
circulating  money  of  the  country ;  becaufe  in  that  there  can 
feldom  be  much  redundancy.  The  value  of  goods  annually  bought 
and  fold  in  any  country  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  money  to 
circulate  and  diftribute  them  to  their  proper  confumers,  and  can 
give  employment  to  no  more.  The  channel  of  circulation  necelTa- 
rily  draws  to  itfclf  a  fum  fufficient  to  fill  it,  and  never  admits 
any  more.  Something,  however,  is  generally  withdrawn  from  this 
channel  in  the  cafe  of  foreign  war.  By  the  great  number  of  people 
who  are  maintained  abroad,  fewer  are  maintained  at  home.  Fewer 
goods  are  circulated  there,  and  lefs  money  becomes  neceflary  to 
circulate  them.  An  extraordinary  quantity  of  paper  money,  of 
fome  fort  or  other  too,  fuch  as  exchequer  notes,  navy  bills, 
and  bank  bills  in  England,  is  generally  iffued  upon  fuch  occafions, 
and  by  fupplying  the  place  of  circulating  gold  and  filver,  gives  an 
opportunity  of  fending  a  greater  quantity  of  it  abroad.  All  this, 
however,  could  afford  but  a  poor  refonrce  for  maintaining  a  foreign 
war,  of  great  expsnce  and  feveral  years  duration. 

The  melting  down  the  plate  of  private  families,  has  upon  every 
occafion  been  found  a  ftill  more  infignificant  one.  The  French, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  war,  did  not  derive  fa  much  advantage 
from  this  expedient  as  to  compenfate  the  lofs  of  the  fafhion. 

The  accumulated  treafures  of  the  prince  have,  in  former  times, 
afforded  a  much  greater  and  more  lading  refource.  In  the  prefent 
times,  if  you  except  the  king  of  Pruffia,  to  accumulate  treafure 
feems  to  be  no  part  of  the  policy  of  European  piinces. 

The 
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S  O  O  K  The  funds  which  maintained  the  i^oreign  wars  of  the  prefent 
century,  the  mod  expenfive  perhaps  which  hiftory  records,  feem 
to  have  had  little  dependency  upon  the  exportation  eithei*  of  the 
circulating  money,  or  of  the  plate  of  private  families,  or  of  the 
treafure  of  the  prince.  The  laft  French  war  coft  Great  Britain 
upwards  of  ninety  millions,  including  not  only  the  feventy-fivc 
millions  of  new  debt  that  was  contrafled,  but  the  additional  two 
fliillings  in  the  pound  land  tax,  and  what  was  annually  borrowed 
of  the  finking  fund.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this  expence  was 
laid  out  in  diftant  countries  ;  in  Germany,  Portugal,  America,  in 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 
The  kings  of  England  had  no  accumulated  treafure.  We  never 
heard  of  any  extraordinary  quantity  of  plate  being  melted  down. 
The  drculating  gold  and  filver  of  the  country  had  not  been  fup- 
pofed  to  exceed  eighteen  millions.  Since  the  late  recoinage  of  the 
gold,  however,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  a  good  deal  under-rated. 
Let  us  fuppofe,  therefore,  according  to  the  exaggerated  computation 
of  Mr.  Horfely,  that,  gold  and  filver  together,  it  amounted  to  thirty 
millions.  Had  the  war  been  carried  on,  by  means  of  our  money, 
the  whole  of  it  muft,  even  according  to  this  computation,  have 
been  fent  out  and  returned  again  at  leaft  twice,  in  a  period  of 
between  fix  and  feven  years.  Should  this  be  fuppofed,  it  would 
afford  the  moft  decifive  argument  to  demonftrate  how  unneceflary  it 
is  for  government  to  watch  over  the  prcfervation  of  money,  fince 
upon  this  fuppofition  the  whole  money  of  the  country  muft  have 
gone  from  it  and  returned  to  it  again,  two  different  times  in 
fo  fhort  a  period,  without  any  body's  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  The  channel  of  circulation,  however,  never  appeared 
more  empty  than  ufual  during  any  part  of  this  period.  Few  peo- 
ple wanted  money  who  had  wherewithal  to  pay  for  it.  The 
profits  of  foreign  trade,  indeed,  were  greater  than  ufual  during  the 
whole  warj  but  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  it.  This  occafioned, 
what  it  always  cccafions,  a  general  overtrading  in  all  the  ports  of 
Gfeat  Britain ;  and  this  again  occafioned  the  ufual  complaint  of  the 

fcarcity 
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fcarcity  of  money,  which  always  follows  overtrading.  Many  CHAP, 
people  wanted  it,  who  had  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit 
to  borrow  it ;  and  becaufe  the  debtors  found  it  difficvilt  to  borrow, 
the  creditors  found  it  difficult  to  get  payment.  Gold  and  filver, 
however,  were  generally  to  be  had  for  their  value,  by  thofe  who  had 
that  value  to  give  for  them. 

The  enormous  expence   of  the  late  war,  therefore,  muft  have 
been  chiefly  defrayed,  not  by  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  but 
by  that  of  Britifh  commodities  of  fome  kind  or  other.     When  the 
government,  or   thofe  who  afted  under  them,  contra<5led  with  a 
merchant  for   a  remittance  to   fome   foreign   country,    he  would 
naturally  endeavour  to  pay  his  foreign  correfpondent,  upon  whom 
he  had  granted  a  bill,  by  fc;iding  abroad  rather  commodities  than 
gold  and  filver.     If  the  commodities  of  Great  Britain  were  not  in 
demand  in  that  country,  he  would  endeavour  to  feud  them  to  fome 
other  country,  in  which  he  could  purchafe  a  bill  upon  that  country. 
The  tranfportation  of  commodities,  when  properly  fuited  to  the 
market,  is  always  attended  with  a  confiderable  profit;  whereas  that 
of  gold  and  filver  is  fcarce  ever  attended  with  any.     When  thofe 
metals  are  fent  abroad  in  order  to  purchafe  foreign  commodities,  the 
merchant's  profit  arifes,  not  from  the  purchafe,  but  from  the  fale 
of  the  returns.     But  when    they  are  fent  abroad  merely  to  pay  a 
debt,  he  gets  no  returns,  and  confequently  no  profit.    He  naturally, 
therefore,  exerts  his  invention   to  find  out  a  way  of  paying  his 
foreign  debts,  rather  by  the  exportation  of  commodities  than  by 
that  of  gold  and  filver.     The  great  quantity  of  Britifh  goods  ex- 
ported during  the  courfe  of  the  late  war,  without  bringing  back  any 
returns,    is  accordingly  remarked  by  the  author  of  The  Prefent 
State  of  the  Nation. 

Besides  the  three  forts  of  gold  and  filver  above  mentioned,  there 
is  in  all  great  commercial  countries  a  good  deal  of  bullion  alter- 
nate'y 
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BOOK  nately  imported  and  exported  for  the  purpofes  of  foreign  trade. 
This  bullion,  as  it  circulates  among  different  commercial  countries 
ill  the  fame  manner  as  the  national  coin  circulates  in  every  particular 
country,  may  be  confidered  as  the  money  of  the  great  mercantile 
rcpublick.  The  national  coin  receives  its  movement  and  di- 
redion  from  the  commodities  circulated  within  the  precinfirs  of 
each  particular  country :  the  money  of  the  mercantile  republick, 
from  thofe  circulated  between  different  countries.  Both  are  em-, 
ployed  in  facilitating  exchanges,  the  one  between  different  indivi- 
duals of  the  fame,  the  other  between  thofe  of  different  nations. 
Part  of  this  money  of  the  great  mercantile  republick  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  employed  in  carrying  on  the  late 
war.  In  time  of  a  general  war,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
a  movement  and  direftion  fliould  be  impreffed  upon  it,  different 
from  what  it  ufually  follows  in  profound  peace ;  that  it  fliould 
circulate  more  about  the  feat  of  the  war,  and  be  more  employed  in 
purchafing  there,  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  pay  and 
provifions  of  the  different  armies.  But  whatever  part  of  this  money 
of  the  mercantile  republick.  Great  Britain  may  have  annually  em- 
ployed in  this  manner,  it  muft  have  been  annually  purchafed,  either 
with  Britifli  commodities,  or  with  fomething  elfe  that  had  been  pur- 
chafed with  them;  which  ftill  brings  us  back  to  commodities,  to  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  as  the  ultimate 
refources  which  enabled  us  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  is  natural  indeed 
to  fuppofe,  that  fo  great  an  annual  expence  mufl  have  been  de- 
frayed from  a  great  annual  produce.  The  expence  of  1761, 
for  example,  amounted  to  more  than  nineteen  millions.  No 
accumulation  could  have  fupported  fo  great  an  annual  profufion. 
There  is  no  annual  produce  even  of  gold  and  filver  which  could 
have  fupported  it.  The  whole  gold  and  filver  annually  im- 
ported into  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  according  to  the  befl 
accounts,  does  not  commonly  much  exceed  fix  millions  fteillng, 

which. 
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which,  in  fome  years,  would  fcarce  have  paid  four  months  expence    C  HA  P. 
of  the  J  ate  war. 

The  commodities  mofl:  proper  for  being  tranfported  to  diftant 
countries,  in  order  to  purchafe  there,  either  the  pay  and  provifions 
of  an  army,  or  fome  part  of  the  money  of  the  mercantile  republick 
to  be  employed  in  purchafing  them,  feem  to  be  the  finer  and  more 
improved  manufa6lures ;  fuch  as  contain  a  great  value  in  a  fmall 
bulk,  and  can,  therefore,  be  exported  to  a  great  diftance  at  little 
expence.  A  country  whofe  induflry  produces  a  great  annuai 
furplus  of  fuch  manufactures,  which  are  ufually  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  may  carry  on  for  many  years  a  vei  y  expenfive  foreign 
war,  without  either  exporting  any  confiderable  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver,  or  even  having  any  fuch  quantity  to  export.  A  con- 
fiderable part  of  the  annual  furplus  of  its  manufactures  muft, 
indeed,  in-this  cafe  be  exported,  without  bringing  back  any  returns. 
Some  par.t  of  it,  however,  may  ftill  continue  to  bring  back  a 
return.  The  manufacturers,  during  the  war,  will  have  a  double 
demand  upon  them,  and  be  called  upon,  firft,  to  work  up  goods  to 
be  fent  abroad,  for  paying  the  bills  drawn  upon  foreign  countries 
for  the  pay  and  provifions  of  the  army ;  and,  fecondly,  to  work  up 
fuch  as  are  neceflary  for  purchafing  the  common  returns  that  had 
ufually  been  confumed  in  the  country.  In  the  midft  of  the  moil 
deftruCtive  foreign  war,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  manufactures 
may  frequently  flourifli  greatly  j  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  may 
decline  on  the  return  of  the  peace.  They  may  flourilh  amidft  the 
ruin  of  their  country,  and  begin  to  decay  upon  the  return  of  its 
profperity.  The  different  ftate  of  many  different  branches  of  the 
Britifh  manufactures  during  the  late  war,  and  for  fome  time  after 
the  peace,  may  ferve  as  an  illuftration  of  what  has  been  juft 
now  faid. 


No 
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No  foreign  war  of  great  expcnce  or  duration  could  conveniently 
be  carried  on  by  the  exportation  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  foil. 
The  expcnce  of  fending  fuch  a  quantity  of  it  to  a  foieign  country 
as  might  purchafe  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an  army,  would  be  too 
great.     Few  countries  too  produce  much  more  I'ude  produce  than 
what  is  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  of  their  own  inhabitants.     To 
fend  abroad  any  great  quantity  of  it  therefore,  would  be  to  fend 
abroad  a  part  of  the   ncceffary  fubfiftence  of  the  people.     It  is 
othcrwife  with  the  exportation  of  manufaftures.     The  maintenance 
of  the  people  employed  in  them  is  kept  at  home,  and  only  the  fur- 
plus  part  of  their  work  is  exported.     Mr.  Hume   frequently  takes 
notice  of  the  inability  of  the  antient  kings  of  England  to  cany  on, 
without   interruption,    any  foreign   war  of  long   duration.     The 
Engliili,   in  thofe  day?,  had  nothing  wherewithal  to  purchafe  the 
pay  and  provifions  of  their  armies  in  foreign  countries,  but  either 
the  rude  produce  of  the  foil,  of  which  no  confiderable  part  could 
be  fpared  from  the  iiomc  confumption,  or  a  few  manufaftures  of  the 
coarleft  kind,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  rude  produce,  the  tranf- 
portation  was  too  expenfive.     This  inability  did  not  arife  from  the 
want  of  money,  but  of  the  finer  and  more  improved  manufadures. 
Buying  and  felling  was  tranfafted  by  means  of  money  in  England 
then,  as  well  as  now.     The  quantity  of  circulating  money  muft 
have  borne  the  fame  proportion  to  the  number  and  value  of  pur- 
chafes  and   fales  ufually    tranfaded   at  that  time,    which  it  does 
to   thofe  tranfafted    at    prefent  j    or   rather  it  mufl  have  borne 
a   greater   proportion,   becaufe  there  was  then  no  paper,    which 
now  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  employment  of  gold  and  filver. 
Among  nations  to  whom  commerce  and  manufa6lures  are  little 
known,  the  fovcreign,  upon  extraordinary  occafions,    can  leldom 
draw  any  confiderable  aid  from  his  fubjcdis,  for  rcafons  which  fliall 
be  explained  hereafter.     It   is  in   fuch    countries,    therefore,  that 
he  generally  endeavours  to  accumulate  a  treafure,  as  the  only  refource 
againft  fuch  emergencies.     Indepcndant  of  this  ncccflity,  he  is  in 

fuch 
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fuch  a  fituation  naturally  difpofed  to  the  parfimony  requlfite  for 
accumulation.     In  that  fimple  ftate,  the  expence  even  of  a  fove- 
reign  is  not  dlre6led  by  the  vanity  which  delights   in   the  gaudy- 
finery  of  a  court,  but  is  employed  in  bounty  to  his  tenants,  and  hof- 
pitality  to  his  retainers.     But   bounty  and  hofpitality  very  feldom 
lead  to  extravagance ;  though  vanity  almoft  always  does.     Every 
Tartar  chief,  accordingly,  has  a  treafure.     The  treafures  of  Ma- 
zepa,  chief  of  the  Coflacks  in  the  Ukraine,   the  famous  ally  of 
Charles  the  Xllth,  are  faid  to  have  been  very  great.     The  French 
kings  of  the   Merovingian   race   had   all   treafures.     When  they 
divided  their  kingdom  among  their  different  children,  they  divided 
their    treafure   too.       The    Saxon    princes,    and    the    firft   kings 
after  the  conqueft,  feem   likewife  to   have  accumulated   treafures. 
The  firft  exploit  of  every  new  reign  was  commonly  to  feize  the 
treafure  of  the  preceeding  king,  as  the  moft  efiential  meafure  for 
fecuring  the  fucceffion.     The  fovereigns  of  improved  and  com- 
mercial countries  are  not  under  tiie  fame  neccflity  of  accumulating 
treafures,  becaufe  they  can  generally  draw  from  their  fubjefts  ex- 
traordinary aids  upon  extraordinary  occafions.     They  are  likewife 
lefs  difpofed  to  do  fo.     They  naturally,  perhaps  neceffarily,  follow 
the  mode  of  the  times,  and  their  expence  comes  to  be  regulated  by 
the   fame  extravagant  vanity  which  direds  that   of  all  the  ether 
great  proprietors  in  their  dominions.     The  infignificant  pageantry 
of  their  court  becomes  every  day  more  brilliant,  and  the  expence 
of  it  not  only    prevents   accumulation,  but  fiequently  encroaches 
upon    the    funds   deftined   for   more    necelfary   expences.      What 
Dercyllidas  faid  of  the  court  of  Perfia,  may  be  applied  to  that  of 
feveral  European  princes,  t!iat  he  faw  there  much  fplendor   but 
little  ftrength,  and  m.any  fervants  but  few  foldiers. 

The  importation  of  gold  and  filver  Is  not  the  principal,  much  lefs 
the  fole  benefit   which  a  nation  derives  Ironi  its  foreian   trade. 

13etVvx;;a 
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B  O  O  K  Between  whatever  places  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  they  all  of 
them  derive  two  diftinfl  benefits  from  it.  It  carries  out  that  fur- 
plus  part  of  the  produce  of  their  land  and  labour  for  which  there 
is  no  demand  among  them,  and  brings  back  in  return  for  it  fome- 
thing  elfe  for  which  there  is  a  demand.  It  gives  .a  value  to  their 
fuperfluitics,  by  exchanging  them  for  fonrcthing  elfe,  which  may 
fatisfy  a  part  of  their  wants,  and  increafe  their  enjoyments.  By 
means  of  it,  the  narrownefs  of  the  home  market  does  not  hinder 
the  divifion  of  labour  in  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  manu- 
'aclure  from  being  carried  to  the  higheft  perfedion.  By  opening 
a  more  extenfive  market  for  whatever  part  of  the  produce  of  their 
labour  may  exceed  the  home  confumption,  it  encourages  them  to 
improve  its  produ6live  powers,  and  to  augment  its  annual  produce 
to  the  utraoft,  and  thereby  increafe  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of 
the  fociety.  Thefe  great  and  important  fervices  foreign  trade  is 
continually  occupied  in  performing,  to  all  the  different  countries 
between  which  it  is  carried  on.  They  all  derive  great  benefit  from 
it,  though  that  in  which  the  merchant  relides  generally  derives  the 
greatefV,  as  he  is  generally  more  employed  in  fupplying  the  wants, 
and  carrying  out  the  fuperfluitics  of  his  own,  than  of  any  other  par- 
ticular country.  To  import  the  gold  and  filver  which  may  be 
wanted,  into  the  countries  which  have  no  mines,  is,  no  doubt,  a  part 
of  the  bufinefs  of  foreign  commerce.  It  is,  however,  a  mofl  infig- 
nificant  part  of  it.  A  country  which  carried  on  foreign  trade  merely 
upon  this  account,  could  fcarce  have  occafion  to  freight  a  fliip 
ill  a  century. 

It  is  not  by  the  importation  of  gold  and  filver,  that  the  dif- 
covery  of  America  has  enriched  Europe.  By  the  abundance  of  the 
American  mines,  thofe  metals  have  become  cheaper.  A  fervice  of 
plate  can  now  be  purchafed  for  about  a  third  part  of  the  com, 
or  a  third  part  of  the  labour,  which  it  would  have  coft  in  the 
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fifteenth  century.     With. the  fame  annual  expence  of  labour  and    CHAP. 
Gommodities,  Europe  can  annually  purchafe  about  three  times  the 
quantity   of  plate  which    it   could   have  purchafed  at  that  time. 
But   when  a  commodity   comes  to  be    fold    for  a  third  part  of 
what  had  been   its  ufual  price,  not  only  thofe  who  purchafed  it 
before  can  purchafe  three  times  their  former  quantity,   but  it  is 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  a  much  greater  number  of  purcha- 
fersj  perhaps  to  more  than  ten,    perhaps  t^  more  than   twenty 
times  the  former  number.     So   that  there  may  be  in  Europe  at 
prefent,  not  only  more  than  three  times,  but  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  times  the  quantity  of  plate  which  would  have  been  in  it, 
even  in  its  prefent  ftate  of  improvement,  had  the  difcovery  of  tlie 
American  mines  never  been  made.     So  far  Europe  has,  no  doubt, 
gained  a  real  conveniency,  though  furely  a  very  trifling  one.     The 
cheapnefs  of  gold  and  filver  renders    thofe   metals  rather  lefs  fit 
for  the   purpofes  of  money  than  they  were  before.     In  order  to 
make  the  fame  purchafes,   we  muft  load  ourfelves  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  them,  and  carry  about  a  fhilling  in  our  pocket  where 
a  groat  would  have  done  before.     It  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is 
moft    trifling,    this  inconveniency,   or  the  oppofite   conveniencv. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have  made  any  very  efTcntial 
change  in  the  ftate  of  Europe.     The  difcovery  of  America,  how- 
ever, certainly  made  a  moft  efTential  one.     By  opening  a  new  and 
inexhauftible   market  to  all  the  commodities  of  Europe,  it  gave 
occafion  to  new  divifions  of    labour    and    improvements   of  art, 
which,  in  the  nanow  circle  of  the  antient  commerce,  could  never 
have  taken  place  for  want  of  a  market  to  take  off  the  greater  part 
of  their  produce.     Tlie  produflive  powers  of  labour  were   im- 
proved, and  its  produce  increafed  in  all  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  and  together  with  it  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants.     The  commodities  of  Europe  were  almoft  all  new  to 
America,  and  many  of  thofe  of  America  were  new  to  Europe. 

A  new 
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BOOK  A  new  fett  of  exchanges,  therefore,  began  to  take  place  which  had 
never  been  thought  of  before,  and  which  fhould  naturally  have 
proved  as  advantageous  to  the  new,  as  it  certainly  did  to  the  old 
continent.  The  favage  injullice  of  the  Europeans  rendered  an 
event,  which  ought  to  have  been  beneficial  to  all,  ruinous  and 
deftru6live  to  feveral  of  thofe  unfortunate  countries. 

The  difcovery  of  a  pafTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  happened  much  about  the  fame  time,  opened, 
perhaps,  a  ftill  moi'e  extenfive  range  to  foreign  commerce  than  even 
that  of  America,  notwithftanding  the  greater  diftance.  There  were 
but  two  nations  in  America,  in  any  refpc6l  fuperior  to  favages, 
and  thefe  were  deftroyed  almoft  as  foon  as  difcovered.  The 
reft  were  mere  favages.  But  the  empires  of  China,  Indoftan,  Japan, 
as  well  as  feveral  others  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  without  having  richer 
mines  of  gold  or  filver,  were  in  every  other  refpedt  much  richer, 
better  cultivated,  and  more  advanced  in  all  arts  and  manufadlures 
than  either  Mexico  or  Peru,  even  though  we  Ihould  ciedit,  what 
plainly  deferves  no  credit,  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Spanifii 
writers,  concerning  the  antient  ftate  of  thofe  empires.  But  rich 
and  civilized  nations  can  always  exchange  to  a  much  greater  value 
with  one  another,  than  with  favages  and  barbarians.  Europe, 
however,  has  hitherto  derived  much  lefs  advantage  from  its  com- 
merce with  the  Eaft  Indies,  than  from  that  with  America.  The 
Portuguefe  monopolifed  the  Eaft  India  trade  to  themfelves  for  about 
a  century,  and  it  was  only  indiredlly  and  through  them,  that  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  could  either  fend  out  or  receive  any  goods 
from  that  country.  When  the  Dutch,  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century,  began  to  encroach  upon  them,  they  vefted  their  whole 
Eaft  India  commerce  in  an  exclufive  company.  The  Englifli, 
French,  Swedes,  and  Danes,  have  all  followed  their  example,  fo 
that  no  great  nation  in  Europe  has  ever  yet  had  the  benefit  of  a 

free 
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free  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies.    No  other  reafon  need  be  affigned   C  HA  P. 
why  it  has  never  been  fo  advantageous  as  the  trade  to  America, 
v/hich,  between  almofl  every  nation  of  Europe  and  its  own  colonies, 
is  free  to  all  its  fubjefts.  The  exclufive  privileges  of  thofe  Eaft  India 
companies,  their  great  riches,  the  great  favour  and  proteftion  which 
thefe  have  procured  them  from  their  refpe6live  governments,  have 
excited  much  envy  againft  them.     This  envy  has  frequently  re- 
prefented  their  trade  as  altogether  pernicious,  on  account  of  the 
great  quantities  of  filver,    which  it  every  year    exports  from  the 
countries  from  which  it  is  carried  on.     The  parties  concerned  have 
replied,  that  their  trade,  by  this  continual  exportation  of  filver, 
might,  indeed,    tend   to  impoverifh  Europe  in  general,    but  not 
the  particular  country  from  which  it  was  carried  on  j  becaufe,  by 
the  exportation  of   a    part   of  the  returns    to    other  European 
countries,  it  annually  brought  home  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
that  metal  than  it  carried  out.     Both  the  objedlion  and  the  reply 
are  founded  in  the  popular  notion  which  I  have  been  juft  now 
examining.     It  is,  therefore,  unneceflary  to  fay  any  thing  further 
about  either.     By   the  annual  exportation  of  filver  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  plate  is  probably  fomewhat  dearer  in  Europe  than  it  other- 
wife  might  have  been  ;  and  coined  filver  probably  purchafes  a  larger 
quantity  both  of  labour  and  commodities.     The  former  of  thefe 
two  effe6ls  is  a  very  fmall  lofs,  the  latter  a  very  fmall  advantage ; 
both  too  infignificant  to  deferve  any  part  of  the  publick  attention. 
The  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  opening  a  market  to  the  com- 
modities of  Europe,    or,   what  comes  nearly  to  the  fame  thing, 
to  the  gold  and  filver  which  is  purchafed  with  thofe  commodities, 
muft  neceflarily  tend  to  increafe  the  annual  produdion  of  European 
commodities,    and  confequently  the  real  wealth  and  revenue   of 
Europe.     That  it  has  hitherto  increafed  them  fo  little,    is  pro- 
bably  owing    to  the   reftraints    which    it    every  where  labours 
under. 

I  THOUGHT 
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BOOK  I  THOUGHT  it  necefTary,  though  at  the  hazard  of  being  tedious, 
lo  examine  at  full  length  this  popular  notion  that  wealth  confifts 
in  money,  or  in  gold  and  filver.  Money  in  common  language, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  frequently  fignifies  wealth  j  and  this 
embiguity  of  expreflion  has  rendered  this  popular  notion  fo  fa- 
miliar to  us,  that  even  they,  who  are  convinced  of  its  abfurdity» 
are  very  apt  to  forget  their  own  principles,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
their  reafonings  to  take  it  for  granted  as  a  certain  and  undeniable 
truth.  Some  of  the  beft  EngUfli  writers  upon  commerce  fet  out 
with  obferving,  that  the  v/ealth  of  a  country  confifls,  not  in  its 
gold  and  filver  only,  but  in  its  lands,  "houfes,  and  confumable 
goods  of  all  different  kinds.  In  the  courfe  of  their  reafonings, 
however,  the  lands,  houfes,  and  confumable  goods  feem  to  flip 
cut  of  their  memory,  and  the  flrain  of  their  argument  frequently 
fuppofes  that  all  wealth  confifls  in  gold  and  filver,  and  that  to 
multiply  thofe  metals  is  the  great  objedl  of  jiational  induftry  and 
commerce. 

The  two  principles  being  eftabliflied,  however,  that  wealth 
confifted  in  gold  and  filver,  and  that  thofe  metals  could  be  brought 
into  a  country  which  had  no  mines  only  by  the  balance  of  trade,  or 
by  exporting  to  a  greater  value  than  it  imported;  it  neceflarily 
became  the  great  objeft  of  political  ceconomy  to  diminifh  as  much 
as  poflible  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  for  home-confump- 
tion,  and  to  increafe  as  much  as  poflible  the  exportation  of  the  pro- 
duce of-domeflick  induftry.  Its  two  great  engines  for  enriching 
the  country,  therefore,  were  refl:raints  upon  importation,  and  en- 
couragements to  exportation. 

The  reftraints  upon  importation  were  of  two  kinds. 

First,  refl;raints  upon  the  importation  of  fuch  foreign  goods 
for  home-confumption  as  could  be  producpd  at  hon:e,  from  what- 
ever countiy  they  were  imported. 

Secondlv, 
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Secondly,  rcilraints  upon  the  importation  of  goods  of  almofl:   CHAP, 
all  kinds  from  thofe  particular  countries  with  which  the  balance  of 
trade  was  fuppofed  to  be  difadvantageous. 

Those  different  reftraints  confifted  fometimes  in  high  duties,  and 
ibmetimes  in  abfolute  prohibitions. 

Exportation  was  encouraged  fometimes  by  drawbacks,  fome- 
times by  bounties,  fometimes  by  advantageous  treaties  of  com- 
merce with  foreign  ftates,  and  fometimes  by  the  eftabiiflunent  of 
colonies  in  diftant  countries. 

Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  different  occafions.  When 
the  home-manufa£lures  were  fubjefl  to  any  duty  or  excife,  either 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  was  frequently  drawn  back  upon  their 
exportation  J  and  when  foreign  goods  liable  to  a  duty  were  im- 
ported, in  order  to  be  exported  again,  either  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  this  duty  was  fometimes  given  back  upon  fuch  expor- 
tation. 

Bounties  were  given  for  the  encouragement  either  of  fome 
beginning  manufadlures,  or  of  fuch  forts  of  induftry  of  other  kinds 
as  were  fuppofed  to  deferve  particular  favour. 

By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  particular  privileges  were 
procured  in  fome  foreign  ftate  for  the  goods  and  merchants 
of  the  country,  beyond  what  were  granted  to  thofe  of  other 
countries. 


By  the  eftablifliment  of  colonies  in  diftant  countries,  not  only 
particular  privileges,    but    a  monopoly  was  frequently   procured 
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BOOK    for  the  goods   and  merchants  of  tlie  country  which  eftabliflied 
them. 


The  two  forts  of  reftraints  upon  importation  above  mentioned, 
together  with  thefe  four  encouragements  to  exportation,  conftitute 
the  fix  principal  means  by  which  the  commercial  fyftem  propofes 
to  increafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in  any  country  by  turning 
the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favour.  I  fliall  confider  each  of  them  in 
a  particular  chapter,  and  without  taking  much  further  notice  of 
their  fuppofed  tendency  to  bring  money  into  the  country,  I  fliall 
examine  chiefly  what  are  likely  to  be  the  efFeds  of  each  of  them 
upon  the  annual  produce  of  its  induftry.  According  as  they  tend 
either  to  increafe  or  diminifh  the  value  of  this  annual  produce,  they 
muft  evidently  tend  either  to  increafe  or  diminifh  the  real  wealth 
and  revenue  of  the  country. 
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Of  Rejlraints  upon  the  Importation  of  fuch   Goods  from  Foreign 
Countries  as  can  be  produced  at  Home. 

BY  reftraining  either  by  high  duties  or  by  abfolute  prohibitions 
the  importation  of  fuch  goods  from  foreign  countries  as  can 
be  produced  at  home,  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  is  more 
or  lefs  fecured  to  the  domeftick  induftry  employed  in  producing 
them.  Thus  the  prohibition  of  importing  either  live  cattle  or 
fait  provifions  from  foreign  countries  fecures  to  the  graziers  of 
Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  for  butchers- 
meat.  The  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  corn,  which  in 
times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition,  give  a  like  ad- 
vantage to  the  growers  of  that  commodity.  The  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  woollens  is  equally  favourable  to  the 
woollen  manufa6lurers.  The  iilk  manufadlure,  though  altogether 
employed  upon  foreign  materials,  has  lately  obtained  the  fame 
advantage.  The  Unen  manufaflure  has  not  yet  obtained  it,  but 
is  making  great  ftrides  towards  it.  Many  other  forts  of  manu- 
fa6lurers  have,  in  the  fame  manner,  obtained  in  Great  Britain, 
either  altogether,  or  very  nearly  a  monopoly  againfl  their  coun- 
trymen. 

That  this  monopoly  of  the  home-market  frequently  gives  great 
encouragement  to  that  particular  fpecies  of  induftry  which  enjoys 
it,  and  frequently  turns  towards  that  employment  a  greater  fliare 
of  both  the  labour  and  ftock  of  the  fociety  than  would  otherwife 
have  gone  to  it,  cannot  be  doubted.     But  ^^■hctIler  it  tends  either 

to 
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BOOK  to  incieafe  the  general  induftry  of  the  fociety,  or  to  give  it  the 
moft  advantageous  dire6liQn,  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  fo  cer- 
tain. 

The  general  induftiy  of  the  fbciety  never  can  exceed  vs^hat  the 
capital  of  the  fociety  can  employ.  As  the  number  of  workmen 
that  can  be  kept  in  employment  by  any  particular  perfon  muft  bear 
a  certain  proportion  to  his  capital,  fo  the  number  of  thofe  that  can 
be  continually  employed  by  all  the  members  of  a  great  fociety 
muft  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the.  whole  capital  of  that  Ibciety, 
and  never  can  exceed  that  proportion.  No  regulation  of  commerce 
can  increafe  the  quantity  of  induftjy  in  any  fociety  beyond  what  its 
eapit.il  can  maintain.  It  can  only  divert  a  part  of  it  into  a  di- 
reftion  into  which  it  might  not  otherwife  have  gone ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  this  artificial  diredlion  is  likely  to  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  fociety  than  that  into  which  it  would  have 
gone  of  its  own  accord. 

Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  himfelf  to  find  out  the 
moft  advantageous  employment  for  whatever  capital  he  can  com- 
mand. It  is  his  own  advantage,  indeed,  and  not  that  of  the  fo- 
ciety, which  he  has  in  view.  But  the  ftudy  of  his  own  advantage 
naturally,  or  rather  ncceffarily  leads  him  to  prefer  that  employment 
which  is  moft  advantageous  to  the  fociety. 

First,  every  individual  endeavours  to  employ  his  capital  as 
near  home  as  he  can,  and  confequently  as  much  as  he  can  in  the 
fupport  of  domeftick  induftry;  provided  always  that  he  can  thereby 
obtain  the  ordinary,  or  not  a  great  deal  lefs  than  the  ordinary  pro- 
fits of  ftock. 

Thus  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  every  wholefale  mer- 
chant naturally  prefers  the  home-trade  to  the    foreign  trade  of 

confumption. 
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confumption,  and  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  to  the  carryhig  C  HA  P. 
trade.     In  the  home-trade  his  capital  is  nevei*  Jfo  long  out  of  his 
fight  as  it  frequently  is  in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption.     He 
can  know  better  the  chara6ler  and  fituation  of  the  perfons  whom 
he  trufts,  and  if  he  fhould  happen  to  be  deceived,  he  knows  better 
the  laws  of  the  country  from  which  he  muft  feek  redrefs.     In  the 
carrying  trade,  the  capital  of  the  merchant  is,  as  it  were,  divided 
between  two  foreign  countries,  and  no  part  of  it  is  ever  neceffarily 
brought  home,  or  placed  under  his  own  immediate  view  and  com- 
mand.    The  capital  which  an  Amfterdam  merchant  employs   in 
carrying  corn  from  Konnigfberg  to   Lilbon,    and  fruit  and  wine 
from  Lifbon  to  Konnigfberg,  muft  generally  be  the  one-half  of  it 
at  Konnigfberg  and    the  other  half  at  Lifbon.     No  part  of  it 
need  ever  come  to  Amfterdam.     The  natural  relidence  of  fuch  a 
merchant  fliould  either  be  at  Konnigfberg  or  Lifbon,  and  it  can 
only  be  fome  very  particular  circumftances  which  can  make  him 
prefer   the   refidence  of  Amfterdam.     The  uneafinefs,    however, 
which  he  feels  at  being  feparated  fo  far  from  his  capital,  generally 
determines   him  to   bring  part   both   of    the  Konnigfberg  goods 
which  he  deftines  for  the  market  of  Lifbon,  and  of  the  Lifbon  goods 
which  he  deftines  for  that  of  Konnigfberg,  to  Amfterdam :    and 
though  this  neceffarily  fubje6ls  him   to   a  double  charge  of  load- 
ing and  unloading,   as  well  as  to  the  payment  of  fome    duties 
and  cuftoms,  yet  for  the  fake  of  having  fome  part  of  his  capital 
always  under  his  own  view  and  command,  he  willingly  fubmits 
to  tliis  extraordinary  charge;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  every 
country  which  has  any  confiderable  fhare  of  the  carrying  trade 
becomes  always  the  emporium  or  general  market  for  the  goods  of 
all  the  different  countries  whofe  trade  it  carries  on.     The  mer- 
chant, in  order  to  fave  a  fecond  loading  and  unloading,  endeavours 
always  to  fell  in  the  home-market   as  much  of  the  goods  of  all 
tliofe  different  countries  as  he  can,  and  thus,  fo  far  as  he  can,  to 

conveit 
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BOOK  convert  his  carrying  trade  into  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption. 
A  merciiant,  in  the  fame  manner,  who  is  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  confumption,  when  he  collects  goods  for  foreign  markets, 
will  always  be  glad,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  to  fell  as 
great  a  part  of  them  at  home  as  he  can.  He  faves  himfelf  the 
rilk  and  trouble  of  exportation,  when  Co  far  as  he  can,  he  thus 
converts  his  foreign  trade  of  confumption  into  a  home-trade. 
Home  is  in  this  manner  the  center,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  round  which 
the  capitals  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  continually  cir- 
culating, and  towards  which  they  are  always  tending,  though 
by  particular  caufes  they  may  fometimes  be  driven  off  and  repelled 
from  it  towards  more  diftant  employments.  But  a  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  home-trade,  it  has  already  been  fliown,  necelTarily 
puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  domeftick  induftiy,  and 
gives  revenue  and  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital  employed  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  confumption  :  and  one  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  has  the  fame  advantage  over  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  the  carrying  trade.  Upon  equal,  or  only  nearly  equal 
profits,  therefore,  every  individual  naturally  inclines  to  employ 
his  capital  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  likely  to  afford  the  greateft 
fupport  to  domeftick  induftry,  and  to  give  revenue  and  employ- 
ment to  the  greateft  number  of  the  people  of  his  own  country. 

Secondly,  every  individual  who  employs  his  capital  in  the 
fupport  of  domeftick  induftry,  neceflarily  endeavours  fo  to  direct 
that  mduftry,  that  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greateft  pofTible  value. 

The  produce  of  induftry  is  what  it  adds  to  the  fubje61:  or  ma- 
terials upon  which  it  is  employed.     In  proportion  as  the  value  of 
this  produce  is  great  or  fmall,  fo  will  likewife  be  the  profits  of  the 
employer.     But  it  is  only  for  the  fake  of  profit  that  any  man  em- 
ploys 
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ploys  a  capital  in  the  fupport  of  induftry;  and  he  will  always,  there-    CHAP, 
fore,  endeavour  to  employ  it  in  the  fupport  of  that  induftry  of 
which  the   produce   is  likely  to  be   of  the  greateft  value,  or  to 
exchange  for  the  greateft  quantity  either  of  money  or  of  other 
goods. 

But  the  annual  revenue  of  every  fociety  is  always  precifely  equal 
to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  whole  annual  produce  of  its  in- 
duft]  y,  or  rather  is  precifely  the  fame  thing  with  that  exchangeable 
value.  As  every  individual,  therefore,  endeavours  as  much  as  he 
can  both  to  employ  his  capital  in  the  fupport  of  domeftick  induftry, 
and  fo  to  direft  that  induftry  that  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greateft 
value;  every  individual  neceflarily  labours  to  render  the  annual  re- 
venue of  the  fociety  as  great  as  he  can.  He  generally,  indeed,  neither 
intends  to  promote  the  publick  intereft,  nor  knows  how  much  he  is 
promoting  it.  By  preferring  the  fupport  of  domeftick  to  that  of 
foreign  induftry  he  intends  only  his  own  fecurity ;  and  by  dire6ling 
that  induftry  in  fuch  a  manner  as  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greateft 
value,  he  intends  only  his  own  gain,  and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  cafes,  led  by  an  invifible  hand  to  promote  an  end  which  was 
no  part  of  his  intention.  Nor  is  it  always  the  worfe  for  the  fociety 
that  it  was  no  part  of  it.  By  purfuing  his  own  intereft  he  frequently 
promotes  that  of  the  fociety  more  efFeflually  than  when  he  really 
intends  to  promote  it.  I  have  never  known  much  good  done  by 
thofe  who  afFeflcd  to  trade  for  the  publick  good.  It  is  an  affec- 
tation, indeed,  not  very  common  among  merchants,  and  veiy  few 
words  need  be  employed  in  difluading  them  from  it. 

What  is  the  fpecies  of  domeftick  induftry  which  his  capital 
can  employ,  and  of  which  the  produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greateft 
value,  every  individual,  it  is  evident,  can,  in  his  local  fituation, 
judge  much  better  than  any  ftatefman  or  lawgiver  can  do  for  him. 

The 
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BOOK  The  ftatefman,  who  fhould  attempt  to  dired  private  people  in  what 
manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals,  would  not  only  load 
tumfelf  with  a  moft  unneceflary  attention,  but  aflTume  an  authority 
which  could  fafely  be  trufted,  not  only  to  no  fmgle  perfon,  but 
to  no  council  or  fenate  whatever,  and  which  would  no  where  be 
fo  dangerous  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  pre- 
fumption  enough  to  fancy  himfelf  fit  to  exercife  it. 

To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  to  the  produce  of 
domeftick  induftry,  in  any  particular  art  or  manufadture,  is  in  fome 
meafure  to  direft  private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to 
employ  their  capitals,  and  muft,  in  almoft  all  cafes,  be  either  a 
ufelefs  or  a  hurtful  regulation.  If  the  produce  of  domeftick  can  be 
brought  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  foreign  induftry,  the  regulation 
is  evidently  ufelefs.  If  it  cannot,  it  muft  generally  be  hurtful. 
It  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudent  mafter  of  a  family,  never  to  at- 
tempt to  make  at  home  what  it  will  coft  him  more  to  make  than 
to  buy.  Thetaylor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  flioes,  but 
buys  them  of  the  flioemaker.  The  fhoemaker  does  not  attempt  to 
make  his  own  cloaths,  but  employs  a  taylor.  The  farmer  at- 
tempts to  make  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  employs  thofe 
different  artificers.  All  of  them  find  it  for  their  intereft  to  employ 
their  whole  induftry  in  a  way  in  which  they  have  fome  advantage 
over  their  neighbours,  and  to  purchafe  with  a  part  of  its  produce, 
or  what  is  the  fame  thing,  v/ith  the  price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever 
elfc  they  have  occafion  for. 

What  is  prudence  in  the  condu6l  of  every  private  family, 
can  fcarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom.  If  a  foreign  coun- 
try can  fupply  us  with  a  commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourfelves 
can  make  it,  better  buy  it  of  them  with  fome  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  our  own  induftry,  employed  in  a  way  in  which  we  have 

fome 
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fome  advantage.  The  general  induftry  of  the  country,  being  CHAP. 
always  in  proportion  to  the  capital  which  employs  it,  will  not 
thereby  be  diminiflied,  no  more  than  that  of  the  above-mentioned 
artificers  j  but  only  left  to  find  out  the  way  in  which  it  can  be 
employed  with  the  greateft  advantage.  It  is  certainly  not  em- 
ployed to  the  greateft  advantage,  when  it  is  thus  direfted  to- 
wards an  objeft  which  it  can  buy  cheaper  than  it  can  make.  The 
value  of  its  annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  lefs  diminifhed,  when 
it  is  thus  turned  away  from  producing  commodities  evidently  of 
more  value  than  the  commodity  which  it  is  direfted  to  produce. 
According  to  the  fuppofition,  that  commodity  could  be  purchafed 
from  foreign  countries  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  at  home.  It 
could,  therefore,  have  been  purchafed  with  a  part  only  of  the 
commodities,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  with  a  part  only  of  the 
price  of  the  commodities,  which  the  induftry  employed  by  an  equal 
capital,  would  have  produced  at  home,  had  it  been  left  to  follow 
its  natural  courfe.  The  induftry  of  the  country,  therefore,  is 
thus  turned  away  from  a  more,  to  a  lefs  advantageous  employment^ 
and  the  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual  produce,  inftead  of  being 
increafed,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  muft  necef- 
farily  be  diminiftied  by  every  fuch  regulation. 

By  means  of  fuch  regulations,  indeed,  a  particular  manufadure 
may  fometimes  be  acquired  fooner  than  it  could  have  been  otherwife, 
and  after  a  certain  time  may  be  made  at  home  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
than  in  the  foreign  country.  But  though  the  induftry  of  the 
fociety  may  be  thus  carried  with  advantage  into  a  particular  channel 
fooner  than  it  could  have  been  otherwife,  it  will  by  no  means 
follow  that  the  fum  total  either  of  its  induftry  or  of  its  revenue 
can  ever  be  augmented  by  any  fuch  regulation.  The  induftry  of 
the  fociety  can  augment  only  in  proportion  as  its  capital  augments^ 
and  its  capital  can  augment  only  in  proportion  to  what  can  be 
gradually  faved  out  of  its  revenue.     But  the  immediate  effedl  of 

everv 
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BOOK  every  -fuch  regulation  Is  to  dlminifh  its  revenue,  and  what  diminirties 
its  revenue,  is  certainly  not  very  likely  to  augment  its  capital 
fafler  than  it  would  have  augmented  of  its  own  accord,  had  both 
capital  and  induflry  been  left  to  find  out  their  natural  employments. 

Though  for  want  of  fuch  regulations  the  foclety  fhould  never 
acquire  the  propofed  manufaflure,  it  would  not,  upon  that  account, 
neceflarily  be  the  poorer  in  any  one  period  of  its  duration.  In  every 
period  of  its  duration  its  whole  capital  and  induftry  might  ftill  have 
been  employed,  though  upon  different  objeds,  in  the  manner  that 
was  moft  advantageous  at  the  time.  In  every  period  its  revenue 
might  have  been  the  greateft  which  its  capital  could  afford,  and 
both  capital  and  revenue  might  have  been  augmenting  with  the 
greateft  pofTible  rapidity. 

The  natural  advantages  which  one  country  has  over  another  In 
producing  particular  commodities  are  fometimes  fo  great,  that  it  is 
acknowledged  by  all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  ftruggle  with  them. 
By  means  of  glafTes,  hotbeds,  and  hotwalls,  very  good  grapes  can 
be  raifed  in  Scotland,  and  very  good  wine  too  can  be  made  of  them 
at  about  thirty  times  the  expence  for  which  at  leafl  equally  good 
can  be  brought  from  foreign  countries.  Would  it  be  a  reafonable 
law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  foreign  wines,  merely  to 
encourage  the  making  of  claret  and  burgundy  in  Scotland  ?  But 
if  there  would  be  a  manifeft  abfurdity  in  turning  towards  any  em- 
ployment, thirty  times  more  of  the  capital  and  induftry  of  the 
country,  than  would  be  necefTary  to  purchafe  from  foreign  countrieg 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  commodities  wanted,  there  muft  be  an 
abfurdity,  though  not  altogether  fo  glaring,  yet  exa6tly  of  the 
fame  kind,  in  turning  towards  any  fuch  employment  a  thirtieth, 
or  even  a  three  hundredth  part  more  of  either.  Whether  the  ad- 
vantages which  one  country  has  over  another,  be  natural  or  ac- 
quired. 
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quired,  is  in  this  refpe£l  of  no  confequence.  As  long  as  the  one 
country  has  thofe  advantages,  and  the  other  wants  them,  it  will 
always  be  more  advantageous  for  the  latter,  rather  to  buy  of  the 
former  than  to  make.  It  is  an  acquired  advantage  only,  which 
one  artificer  has  over  his  neighbour,  who  exercifes  another  trade, 
and  yet  they  both  find  it  more  advantageous  to  buy  of  one  ano- 
ther, tlian  to  make  what  does  not  belong  to  their  particular 
trades. 

Merchants  and  manufa6lurers  are  the  people  who  derive 
the  greateft  advantage  from  this  monopoly  of  the  home  market. 
The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  and  of  fait 
provifions,  together  with  the  high  duties  upon  foreign  corn,  which 
in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition,  are  not  near 
fo  advantageous  to  the  graziers  and  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  as 
other  regulations  of  the  fame  kind  are  to  its  merchants  and  manu- 
fafturers.  Manufa6lures,  thofe  of  the  finer  kind  efpecially,  are 
more  eafily  tranfported  from  one  country  to  another  than  corn  or 
cattle.  It  is  in  the  fetching  and  carrying  manufadures,  accord- 
ingly, that  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  employed.  In  manufaflures, 
a  very  fmall  advantage  will  enable  foreigners  to  underfell  our  own 
workmen,  even  in  the  home  market.  It  will  require  a  very  great 
one  to  enable  them  to  do  fo  in  the  rude  produce  of  the  foil.  If 
the  free  importation  of  foreign  manufaflures  was  permitted,  feveral 
of  the  home  manufadures  would  probably  fuffer,  and  fome  of 
of  them,  perhaps,  go  to  ruin  altogether,  and  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  flock  and  indufti7  at  prefent  employed  in  them,  would  be 
forced  to  find  out  fome  other  employment.  But  the  freefl  im- 
portation of  the  rude  produce  of  the  foil  could  have  no  fuch  efFe6l 
upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

If  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  for  example,  was  made  ever 
So  free,  fo  few  could  be  imported,  that  the  grazing  trade  of  Great 
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BOOK  Britain  could  be  little  afFefted  by  it.  Live  cattle  are,  perhaps,  the 
only  commodity  of  which  the  tranfpoitation  is  more  expenfive  by 
fea  than  by  land.  By  land  they  carry  themfelves  to  market.  By 
fea,  not  only  the  cattle,  but  their  food  and  their  water  too  muft  be 
carried  at  no  fmall  expence  and  inconveniency.  The  fhort  fea 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  indeed,  renders  the  importation 
of  Irifh  cattle  more  eafy.  But  though  the  free  importation  of 
them,  which  was  lately  permitted  only  for  a  limited  time,  were 
rendered  perpetual,  it  could  have  no  confiderable  efFe6l  upon  the 
intereft  of  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain.  Thofe  parts  of  Great 
Britain  which  border  upon  the  Irifh  fea  are  all  grazing  countries. 
Irifh  cattle  could  never  be  imported  for  their  ufe,  but  mufl  be  drove 
through  thofe  very  extenfive  countries,  at  no  fmall  expence  and  in- 
conveniency, before  they  could  arrive  at  their  proper  market.  Fat 
cattle  could  not  be  drove  fo  far.  Lean  cattle,  therefore,  only 
could  be  imported,  and  fuch  importation  could  interfere,  not  with 
the  interefl  of  the  feeding  or  fattening  countries,  to  which  by 
reducing  the  price  of  lean  cattle,  it  would  rather  be  advantageous, 
but  with  that  of  the  breeding  countries  only.  The  fmall  number 
of  Irifh  cattle  imported  fmce  their  importation  was  permitted, 
together  v/ith  the  good  price  at  which  lean  cattle  flill  continue  to 
fell,  feem  to  demonflrate  that  even  the  breeding  countries  of  Great 
Britain  are  never  likely  to  be  much  affefled  by  the  free  importation 
of  Irifh  cattle.  The  common  people  of  Ireland,  indeed,  are  faid 
to  have  fometimes  oppofed  with  violence  the  exportation  of  their 
cattle.  But  if  the  exporters  had  found  any  great  advantage  ia 
continuing  the  trade,  they  could  eafily,  when  the  law  was  on  their 
fide,  have  conquered  this  mobbifh  oppofition. 

Feeding  and  fattening  countries,  befides,  muft  always  be 
highly  improved,  whereas  breeding  countries  are  generally  un- 
cultivated.    The  high  price  of  lean  cattle,  by  augmenting  the  value 
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of  uncultivated  land,  is  like  a  bounty  againft  improvement.  To  CHAP, 
any  country  which  w3ls  highly  improved  throughout,  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  import  its  lean  cattle  than  to  breed  them. 
The  province  of  Holland,  accordingly,  is  faid  to  follow  this 
maxim  at  prefent.  The  mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Northumberland,  indeed,  are  countries  not  capable  of  much  im- 
provement, and  feem  deftined  by  nature  to  be  the  breeding  coun- 
tries of  Great  Britain.  The  freeft  importation  of  foreign  cattle 
could  have  no  other  effe6l  than  to  hinder  thofe  breeding  countries 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  increafing  population  and  improve- 
ment of  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  from  raifing  their  price  to  an 
exorbitant  height,  and  from  laying  a  real  tax  upon  all  the  more 
improved  and  cultivated  parts  of  the  country. 

The  freeft  importation  of  fait  provifions,  in  the  fame  manner, 
could  have  as  little  effect  upon  the  intereft  of  the  graziers  of 
Great  Britain  as  that  of  live  cattle.  Salt  provifions  are  not  only 
a  very  bulky  commodity,  but  when  compared  with  frefh  meat, 
they  are  a  commodity  both  of  worfe  quality,  and  as  they  coft 
more  labour  and  expence,  of  higher  price.  They  could  never, 
therefore,  come  into  competition  with  the  frefh  meat,  though 
they  might  with  the  fait  provifions  of  the  country.  They  miglit 
be  ufed  for  vidtualling  fliips  for  diftant  voyages,  and  fuch  like  ufes, 
but  could  never  make  any  confiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the 
people.  The  fmall  quantity  of  fait  provifions  imported  from  Ire- 
land fince  their  importation  was  rendered  free,  is  an  experimental 
proof  that  our  graziers  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  it.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  price  of  butcher's-meat  has  ever  been 
fenfibly  afFedled  by  it. 

Even  the  free  importation  of  foreign  corn  could  very  little 
affedl  the  intereft  of  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain.  Corn  is  a 
much  more  bulky  commodity  than  butcher's-meat.     A  pound  of 

wheat 
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^  Vv^  ^  wheat  at  a  penny  is  as  dear  as  a  pound  of  butcher's-meat  at  four- 
pence.  The  fmall  quantity  of  foreign  corn  imported  even  in  times 
of  the  greateft  fcarcity,  may  fatisfy  our  farmers  that  they  can  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  freeft  importation.  The  average  quantity 
imported,  one  year  with  another,  amounts  only,  according  to  the 
very  well  informed  author  of  the  trails  upon  the  corn  trade,  to 
twenty-tliree  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty- eight  quarters 
of  all  forts  of  grain,  and  does  not  exceed  the  five  hundredth 
and  feventy-one  part  of  the  annual  confumption.  But  as  the 
bounty  upon  corn  occafions  a  greater  exportation  in  years  of  plenty, 
ia  it  mufl  of  confequence  occafion  a  greater  importation  in 
years  of  fcarcity,  than  would  otherwife  take  place.  By  means 
of  it,  the  plenty  of  one  year  does  not  compenfate  the  fcai'city  of 
another,  and  as  the  average  quantity  exported  is  neceflarily  aug- 
mented by  it,  fo  muft  likewife,  in  the  aftual  fbate  of  tillage,  the 
average  quantity  imported.  If  there  was  no  bounty,  as  lefs  corn 
would  be  exported,  fo  it  is  probable  that  one  year  with  another, 
lefs  would  be  imported  than  at  prefent.  The  corn  merchants,  the 
fetchers  and  carriers  of  corn,  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign 
countries,  would  have  much  kfs  employment,  and  might  fuffer 
confiderably  ;  but  the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers  could  fuffer 
very  little.  It  is  in  the  corn  merchants  accordingly,  rather  than 
in  the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  that  I  have  obferved  the 
greateft  anxiety  for  the  renewal  and  continuation  of  the  bounty. 

Country  gentlemen  and  farmers  are,  to  tlieir  great  honour, 
of  all  people,  the  Icaft  fubjeil  to  the  wretched  fpirit  of  monopoly. 
The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufac5loiy  is  fometimes  alarmed  if 
another  work  of  the  fame  kind  is  eftablifhed  within  twenty  miles 
of  him.  The  Dutch  undertaker  of  the  woollen  manufadure  at 
Abbeville,  ftipulated  that  no  work  of  the  fame  kind  fliould  be 
cftabliftied  within  tliirty  leagues  of  that  city.     Farmers  and  country 
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gentlemen,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  difpofed  rather  to  promote  ^  HA  P. 
than  to  obftrudl  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  their  neigh- 
bours farms  and  eftates.  They  have  no  fecrets,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
the  greater  part  of  manufa6turers,  but  are  generally  rather  fond 
of  communicating  to  their  neighbours,  and  of  extending  as  far 
as  poffible  any  new  pradlice  which  they  have  found  to  be  advan- 
tageous. Pius  ^lejlus,  fays  old  Cato,  JiabiliJ/imufque,  minime- 
que  invidiqfus ;  m'mimeque  male  cogitantes  funt,  qui  in  eo  Jltedi$ 
occupati  funt.  Country  gentleman  and  farmers,  difperfed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  cannot  fo  eafily  combine  as  merchant^ 
and  manufaflurers,  who  being  collefted  into  towns,  and  accuftomed 
to  that  exclufive  corporation  fpirit  which  prevails  in  them,  na- 
turally endeavour  to  obtain  againft  all  their  countrymen,  the 
fame  exclufive  privilege  which  they  generally  poflefs  againft  the 
inhabitants  of  their  refpeflive  towns.  They  accordingly  feem  to 
have  been  the  original  inventors  of  thofe  reftraints  upon  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods,  which  fecure  to  them  the  monopoly 
of  the  home  market.  It  was  probably  in  imitation  of  them, 
and  to  put  themfelves  upon  a  level  with  thofe,  who,  they  found 
were  difpofed  to  opprefs  them,  that  the  country  gentlemen  and 
farmers  of  Great  Britain  fo  far  forgot  the  generofity  which  is  na- 
tural to  their  ftation,  as  to  demand  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
fupplying  their  countrymen  with  corn  and  butcher's- meat.  They 
did  not  perhaps  take  time  to  confider,  how  much  lefs  their  intereft 
could  be  afFe6ted  by  the  freedom  of  trade,  than  that  of  the  people 
whofe  example  they  followed. 

To  prohibit  by  a  perpetual  law  the  importation  of  foreign  coj-n 
and  cattle,  is  in  reality  to  enaft,  that  the  population  and  indulliy 
of  the  country  fhall  at  no  time  exceed  what  the  rude  produce  of 
its  own  foil  can  maintain. 

TliEilF 
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BOOK  There  feem,  however,  to  be  two  cafes  in  which  it  will  generally 
be  advantageous  to  lay  fome  burden  upon  foreign,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  domeftick  induftry. 

The  firft  is  when  fome  particular  fort  of  induftry  is  neceflary 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  defence  of  Great  Britain, 
for  example,  depends  very  much  upon  the  number  of  its  failors 
and  fhipping.  The  a6l  of  navigation,  therefore,  very  properly 
endeavours  to  give  the  failors  and  Ihipping  of  Great  Britain  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  their  own  country,  in  fome  cafes,  by 
abfolute  prohibitions,  and  in  others  by  heavy  burdens  upon  the 
fhipping  of  foreign  countries.  The  following  are  the  principal 
dilpofitions  of  this  aft  : 

First,  all  fhips,  of  which  the  owners,  matters,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners  are  not  Britifli  fubjefls,  are  prohibited, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  fhip  and  cargo,  from  trading  to  the  Britifli 
fettlements  and  plantations,  or  from  being  employed  in  the  coaft- 
ing  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

Secondly,  a  great  variety  of  the  moft  bulky  articles  of  im- 
portation can  be  brought  into  Great  Britain  only,  either  in  fuch 
ihips  as  are  above  defcribed,  or  in  fhips  of  the  country  where 
thofc  goods  are  produced,  and  of  which  the  owners,  mafters,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  of  that  particular  country ;  and 
when  imported  even  in  fliips  of  this  latter  kind,  they  are  fubjedt  to 
double  aliens  duty.  If  imported  in  fliips  of  any  other  country,  the 
penalty  is  forfeiture  of  fliip  and  cargo.  When  this  a6t  was  made, 
the  Dutch  were,  what  they  ftill  are,  the  great  carriers  of  Europe,  and 
by  this  regulation  they  were  entirely  excluded  from  being  the  carriers 
to  Great  Britain,  or  from  importing  to  us  the  goods  of  any  other 
European  country, 
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Thirdly,  a  great  variety  of  the  moft  bulky  articles  of  im-  CHAP, 
portation  are  prohibited  from  being  imported,  even  in  Britifh  fliips,. 
from  any  country  but  that  in  which  they  are  produced  -,  under  pain 
of  forfeiting  fliip  and  cargo.  This  regulation  too  was  probably 
intended  againft  the  Dutch.  Holland  was  then,  as  now,  the  great 
emporium  for  all  European  goods,  and  by  this  regulation,  Britifh. 
fhips  were  hindered  from  loading  in  Holland  the  goods  of  any  other 
European  country. 

Fourthly,  fait  fifli  of  all  kinds,  whale-fins,  whale-bone,  oil 
and  blubber,  not  caught  by  and  cured  on  board  Britifli  veflels,  when 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  are  fubje6led  to  double  aliens  duty.  The 
Dutch,  as  they  are  ftill  the  principal,  were  then  the  only  fifhers 
in  Europe  that  attempted  to  fupply  foreign  nations  with  fifh.  By 
this  regulation,  a  very  heavy  burden  was  laid  upon  their  fupplying 
Great  Britain. 

When  the  ad  of  navigation  was  made,  though  England  and 
Holland  were  not  aftually  at  war,  the  moft  violent  animofity 
fubfifted  between  the  two  nations.  It  had  begun  during-  the 
government  of  the  long  parliament  which  firft  framed  this  adl, 
and  it  broke  out  foon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars  during  that  of  the 
Prote6lor  and  of  Charles  the  lid.  It  is  not  impoflible,  therefore, 
that  fome  of  the  regulations  of  this  famous  a6l  may  have  proceeded 
from  national  animofity.  They  are  as  wife,  however,  as  if  they 
had  all  been  diftated  by  the  moft  deliberate  wifdom.  National  ani- 
mofity at  that  particular  time  aimed  at  the  very  fame  objeft  which 
the  moft  deliberate  wifdom  would  have  recommended,  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the  only  naval  power 
which  could  endanger  the  fecurity  of  England. 

The  aft  of  navigation  is  not  favourable  to  foreign  commerce, 
©r  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which  can  arife  from  it.     The 

intereft. 
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BOOK  'inte>-eft  of  a  nation  in  its  commercial  relations  to  foreign  nations 
«.— ^JL^  is,  like  that  of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  the  different  people  with 
whom  he  deals,  to  buy  as  cheap  and  to  fell  as  dear  as  poflible.  But 
it  will  be  moft  likely  to  buy  clicap,  when  by  the  moft  perfe6l  free- 
dom of  trade  it  encourages  all  nations  to  bring  to  it  the  goods 
which  it  has  occafion  to  purchafe  -,  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  will 
be  moft  likely  to  fell  dear,  when  its  markets  are  thus  filled  with 
the  greateft  number  of  buyers.  The  a6t  of  navigation,  it  is  true, 
lays  no  burden  upon  foreign  (hips  that  come  to  export  the  produce 
of  Britifli  induftry.  Even  the  antient  aliens  duty,  which  ufed  to 
be  paid  upon  all  goods  exported  as  well  as  imported,  has,  by  feveral 
fubfequent  a6ls,  been  taken  off  from  the  greater  part  of  the  articles 
of  exportation.  But  if  foreigners,  either  by  prohibitions  or  high 
duties,  are  hindered  from  coming  to  fell,  they  cannot  always  afford 
to  come  to  buy  ;  becaufe  coming  without  a  cargo,  they  muft  lofe  the 
freight  from  their  own  country  to  Great  Britain.  By  diminifhing  the 
number  of  fellers,  therefore,  we  neceffarily  diminifh  that  of  buyers, 
and  are  thus  likely  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but  to  fell 
our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  more  perfect  freedom  of 
trade.  As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more  importance  than 
opulence,  the  a6l  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wifeft  of  all  the 
commercial  regulations  of  England. 

The  fecond  cafe,  in  which  it  will  generally  be  advantageous  to 
lay  fome  burden  upon  foreign  for  the  encouragement  of  domeflick 
induftry,  is,  when  fome  tax  is  impofed  at  home  upon  the  produce 
of  the  latter.  In  tliis  cafe,  it  feems  reafonable  that  an  equal  tax 
fhould  be  impofed  upon  the  like  produce  of  the  former.  This 
would  not  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  domeflick 
induftry,  nor  turn  towards  a  particular  employment  a  greater  fhar^ 
of  the  ftock  and  labour  of  the  country,  than  what  would  naturally 
go  to  it.     It  would  only  hinder  any  part  of  what  would  naturally 

go 
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go  to  it  from  being  turned  away  by  the  tax,  into  a  lefs  natural  CHAP, 
diredlion,  and  would  leave  the  competition  between  foreign  and 
domeftick  induftry,  after  the  tax,  as  nearly  as  poflible  upon  the 
fame  footing  as  before  it.  In  Great  Britain,  when  any  fuch  tax 
is  laid  upon  the  produce  of  domeftick  induftiy,  it  is  ufual  at  the 
fame  time,  in  order  to  ftop  the  clamorous  complaints  of  our 
merchants  and  manufafturers,  that  they  will  be  underfold  at  home, 
to  lay  a  much  heavier  duty  upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign 
goods  of  the  fame  kind. 

This  fecond  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  trade  accordins:  to 
fome  people  fhould,  upon  fome  occafions,  be  extended  much  further 
than  to  the  precife  foreign  commodities  which  could  come  into 
competition  with  thofe  which  had  been  taxed  at  home.  When  the 
neceflaries  of  life  have  been  taxed  in  any  country,  it  becomes  proper, 
they  pretend,  to  tax  not  only  the  like  neceflaries  of  life  imported 
from  other  countries,  but  all  forts  of  foreign  goods  which  can 
come  into  competition,  with  any  thing  that  is  the  produce  of 
domeftick  induftry.  Subfiftence,  they  fay,  becomes  neceflarily 
dearer  in  confequence  of  fuch  taxes  j  and  the  price  of  labour  muft 
always  rife  with  the  price  of  the  labourers  fubfiftence.  Every  com- 
modity, therefore,  which  is  the  produce  of  domeftick  induftry, 
though  not  immediately  taxed  itfelf,  becomes  dearer  in  confequence 
of  fuch  taxes,  becaufe  the  labour  which  produces  it  becomes  fo. 
Such  taxes,  therefore,  are  really  equivalent,  they  fay,  to  a  tax 
upon  every  particular  commodity  produced  at  home.  In  order 
to  put  domeftick  upon  the  fame  footing  with  foreign  induftry, 
therefore,  it  becomes  neceftary,  they  think,  to  lay  fome  duty 
upon  every  foreign  commodity,  equal  to  tliis  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  the  home  commodities  with  which  it  can  come  into  com- 
petition. 

Whether 
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BOOK  Wht^theti  taxes  upon  the  necefiarics  of  life,  fuch  as  thofe  hi 
Great  Britain  upon  malt,  beer,  foap,  fait,  leather,  candles,  &c. 
neceffarily  raife  the  price  of  labour,  and  confcquently  that  of  all 
other  commodities,  I  fhall  confider  hereafter,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  taxes.  Suppofing,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  that 
they  have  this  efFe6l,  and  they  have  it  undoubtedly,  this  general 
enhancement  of  the  price  of  all  commodities,  in  confequence  of 
that  of  labour,  is  a  cafe  which  differs  in  the  two  following 
refpefls  from  that  of  a  particular  commodity,  of  which  the  price 
was  enhanced  by  a  particular  tax  immediately  impofed  upon  it. 


First,  it  might  always  be  known  with  great  exaftnefs  how 
far  the  price  of  fuch  a  commodity  could  be  enhanced  by  fuch  a  tax : 
but  how  far  the  general  enhancement  of  the  price  of  labour  might 
affeft  that  of  eveiy  different  commodity,  about  which  labour  was 
employed,  could  never  be  known  with  any  tolerable  exai5lnefs. 
It  would  be  impoflible,  therefore,  to  proportion  with  any  tolerable 
exaftnefs  the  tax  upon  every  foreign  to  this  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  every  home  commodity. 

Secondly,  taxes  upon  the  necefTaries  of  life  have  nearly  the 
fame  effect  upon  the  circumftances  of  the  people  as  a  poor  foil 
and  a  bad  climate.  Proviffons  are  thereby  rendered  dearer  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  it  required  extraordinary  labour  and  expence  to 
raife  them.  As  in  the  natural  fcarcity  arifmg  from  foil  and  cli- 
mate, it  would  be  abfurd  to  dire6t  the  people  in  what  manner  they 
ought  to  employ  their  capitals  and  induftry,  fo  it  is  likewife  in  thg 
artificial  fcarcity  arifmg  from  fuch  taxes.  To  be  left  to  accommo- 
date, as  well  as  they  could,  their  induftry  to  their  fituation,  and  to 
find  out  thofe  employments  in  which,  notwithftanding  their  un- 
favourable circumftances,  they  miglit  have  fome  advantage  either  in 

the 
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the  home,  or  in  the  foreign  market,  is  what  in  both  cafes,  would  C  HA  P. 
evidently  be  moft  for  their  advantage.  To  lay  a  new  tax  upon  them, 
becaufe  they  are  already  overburdened  with  taxes,  and  becaufc  they 
already  pay  too  dear  for  the  neceflaries  of  life,  to  make  them  likewife 
pay  too  dear  for  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities,  is  certainly 
a  moft  abfurd  way  of  making  amends. 

Such  taxes,  when  they  have  grown  up  to  a  certain  height,  are 
a  curfe  equal  to  the  barrennefs  of  the  earth  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  heavens  j  and  yet  it  is  in  the  richeft  and  moft  induftrious  coun- 
tries that  they  have  been  moft  generally  impofed.  No  other  coun- 
tries could  fupport  fo  great  a  diforder.  As  the  ftrongeft  bodies 
only  can  live  and  enjoy  health,  under  an  unwholefome  regimen; 
fo  the  nations  only,  that  in  every  fort  of  induftry  have  the  greateft 
natural  and  acquired  advantages,  can  fubfift  and  profper  under  fuch 
taxes.  Holland  is  the  country  in  Europe  in  which  they  abound 
moft,  and  which  from  peculiar  circumftances  continues  to  profper, 
not  by  means  of  them,  as  has  been  moft  abfurdly  fuppofed,  but 
in  fpite  of  them. 

As  there  are  two  cafes  in  which  it  will  generally  be  advantage- 
ous to  lay  fome  burden  upon  foreign,  for  the  encouragement  of 
domeftick  induftry ;  fo  there  are  two  others  in  which  it  may  fome- 
times  be  a  matter  of  deUberation  -,  in  the  one,  how  far  it  is  proper 
to  continue  the  free  importation  of  certain  foreign  goods  j  and 
in  the  other,  how  far  or  in  what  manner  it  may  be  proper  to  reftore 
that  free  importation  after  it  has  been  for  fome  time  interrupted. 

The  cafe  in  which  it  may  fometimes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation 
how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the  free  importation  of  certain 
foreign  goods,  is,  when  fome  foreign  nation  reftrains  by  higli  duties 
or  prohibitions  the  importation  of  fome  of  our  manufadures  into 

their 
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BOOK  their  country.     Revenge  in  this  cafe  naturally  didlates  retaliation, 
and  that  we  fliould  impofe  the  like  duties  and  prohibitions  upon 
the  imnortation  of  fome  or  all  of  their  manufadures  into  ours. 
Nations,    accordingly,    fcldom  fail  to    retaliate    in  this    manner. 
Tlie  French  have  been  particularly  forward  to  favour  their  own 
manufaftures  by  reftraining  the  importation  of  fuch  foreign  goods 
as  could  come  into  competition  with  them.     In  this  confifted  a 
great  part  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Colbert,  who,  notwithftanding  his 
great  abilities,  feems  in  this  cafe  to  have  been  impofed  upon  by  the 
fophiftry  of  merchants  and  manufadlurers,  who  are  always  demand- 
ing a  monopoly  againft  their  countrymen.     It  is  at  prefent  the 
opinion  of  the  moft  intelligent  men  in  France  that  his  operations 
of  this  kind  have  not  been  beneficial  to  his  country.     That  minifter 
by  the  tarif  of  1667,  impofed  very  high  duties  upon  a  great  num- 
ber of  foreign  manufaftures.     Upon  his  refufing  to  moderate  them 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  they  in  1671  prohibited  the  importation 
of  the  wines,  brandies,   and  manufadlures  of  France.     The  war 
of  1672  feems  to  have  been  in  part  occafioned  by  this  commercial 
difpute.     The  peace  of  Nimeguen  put  an  end  to  it  in  1678,  by 
moderating  fome  of  thofe  duties  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  who  in 
confequence  took  off  their  prohibition.     It  was  about  the  fame  time 
that  the  French  and  Englifti  began  mutually  to  opprefs  each  other's 
induftry,  by  the  like  duties  and  prohibitions,  of  which  the  French, 
however,  fcem  to  have  fet  the  firft  example.     The  fpirit  of  hof- 
tility  which  has  fubfifted  between  the  two  nations  ever  fince,  has 
hitherto  hindered  them  from  being  moderated  on  either  fide.     In 
1697    the  Englifli    prohibited    the  importation  of   bonelace,    the 
manufa6luic  of  Flanders.     The  government  of  that  country,   at 
that  lime  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  prohibited  in  return  the 
importation    of  Englilh  woollens.     In   1700,   the  prohibition  of 
importing  bonelace  into  England,  was  taken  off  upon  condition 
that  the  importation  of  Englifh  woollens  into  Flanders  fliould  be 
put  on  the  fame  footing  as  before. 

There 
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There  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations  of  this  kind,  when  CHAP, 
there  is  a  probability  that  they  will  procure  the  repeal  of  the  high 
duties  or  prohibitions  complained  of.  The  recovery  of  a  great 
foreign  market  will  generally  more  than  compenfate  the  tranlitory 
inconveniency  of  paying  dearer  during  a  fliort  time  for  fome  forts 
of  goods.  To  judge  whether  fuch  retaliations  are  likely  to  produce 
fuch  an  effedl,  does  not,  perhaps,  belong  fo  much  to  the  fcience 
of  a  legiflator,  whofe  deliberations  ought  to  be  governed  by  general 
principles  which  are  always  the  fame,  as  to  the  (kill  of  that  in- 
fidious  and  crafty  animal,  vulgarly  called  a  ftatefman  or  politician, 
whofe  councils  are  diredted  by  the  momentary  flu6luations  of  affairs. 
When  there  is  no  probability  that  any  fuch  repeal  can  be  procureci, 
it  feems  a  bad  method  of  compenfating  the  injury  done  to  certain 
clafles  of  our  people,  to  do  another  injury  ourfelves  both  to  thoib 
claflTes  and  to  almoft  all  the  other  clafles  of  them.  When  our 
neighbours  prohibit  fome  manufa6fure  of  ours,  we  generally  pro- 
hibit, not  only  the  fame,  for  that  alone  would  feldom  affecl  them 
confiderably,  but  fome  other  manufaftuie  of  theirs.  This  may 
no  doubt  give  encouragement  to  fome  particular  clafs  of  workmen 
among  ourfelves,  and  by  excluding  fome  of  their  rivals,  may  en- 
able them  to  raife  their  price  in  the  home  market.  Thofe  work- 
men, however,  who  fuffered  by  our  neighbours  prohibition  will 
not  be  benefited  by  ours.  On  the  contrary,  they,  and  almoft  all 
the  other  clafles  of  our  citizens  will  thereby  be  obliged  to  pay  dearer 
than  before  for  certain  goods.  Every  fuch  law,  therefore,  impofes 
a  real  tax  upon  the  whole  country,  not  in  favour  of  that  particular 
clafs  of  workmen  who  were  injured  by  our  neighbours  prohibition, 
but  of  fome  other  clafs. 

The  cafe  in  which  it  may  fometlmcs  be  a  matter  of  deliberation 
how  far  or  in  what  manner  it  is  proper  to  reftore  the  free  impor- 
tation of  foreign  goods,  after  it  has  been  for  fome  time  iaterrupted, 

is, 
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BOOK  is,  when  particular  manufaflures,  by  means  of  high  duties  or 
prohibitions  upon  all  foreign  goods  which  can  come  into  compe- 
tition with  them,  have  been  fo  far  extended  as  to  employ  a  great 
multitude  of  hands.  Humanity  may  in  this  cafe  require  that  the 
peedom  of  trade  ftiould  be  reftored  only  by  flow  gradations,  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  referve  and  circumfpeftion.  Were  thofe  high 
duties  and  prohibitions  taken  away  all  at  once,  cheaper  foreign  goods 
of  the  fame  kind  might  be  poured  fo  faft  into  the  home  market, 
as  to  deprive  all  at  once  many  thoufands  of  our  people  of  their  or- 
dinary employment  and  means  of  fubfiftence.  The  diforder  which 
this  would  occafion  might  no  doubt  be  very  confiderable.  It  would 
in  all  probability,  however,  be  much  lefs  tlian  is  commonly  ima- 
gined, for  the  two  following  reafons : 

FrRST,  all  thofe  manufaftures,  of  which  any  part  is  commonly 
exported  to  other  European  countries  without  a  bounty,  could  be 
very  little  afFedled  by  the  freeft  importation  of  foreign  goods.  Such 
manufadlures  muft  be  fold  as  cheap  abroad  as  any  other  foreign 
goods  of  the  fame  quality  and  kind,  and  confequently  muft  be  fold 
cheaper  at  home.  They  would  ftill,  therefore,  keep  pofTeffion  of 
the  home  market,  and  though  a  capricious  man  of  fafhion  might 
fometimes  prefer  foreign  wares,  merely  becaufe  they  were  foreign,  to 
cheaper  and  better  goods  of  the  fame  kind  that  were  made  at  home, 
this  folly  could  from  the  nature  of  things  extend  to  fo  few,  that 
it  could  make  no  fenfible  impreffion  upon  the  general  employment 
of  the  people.  But  a  great  part  of  all  the  different  branches  of 
our  woollen  manufa£lure,  of  our  tanned  leather,  and  of  our  hard- 
ware, are  annually  exported  to  other  European  countries  without 
any  bounty,  and  thefe  are  the  manufadlures  which  employ  the 
greateft  number  of  hands.  The  filk,  perhaps,  is  the  manufadlure 
which  would  fuffer  the  moft  by  this  freedom  of  trade,  and  after  it 
the  linen,  though  the  latter  much  lefs  than  the  former. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  though  a  great  number  of  people  fhould,  by  thus  C  HA  P. 
reftoring  the  freedom  of  trade,  be  thrown  all  at  once  out  of  then- 
ordinary  employment  and  common  method  of  fubfiftence,  it  would 
by  no  means  follow  that  they  would  thereby  be  deprived  either  of 
employment  or  fubfxftence.  By  the  redu6lion  of  the  army  and  navy 
at  the  end  of  the  late  war  more  than  a  hundred  thoufand  foldiers  and 
feamen,  a  number  equal  to  what  is  employed  in  the  greateft  manu- 
fadlures,  were  all  at  once  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary  employ- 
ment i  but,  though  they  no  doubt  fufFered  fome  inconveniency, 
they  were  not  thereby  deprived  of  all  employment  and  fubliftencc 
The  greater  part  of  the  feamen,  it  is  probable,  gradually  betook 
tliemfelves  to  the  merchants  fervice  as  they  could  find  occafion, 
and  in  the  mean  time  both  they  and  the  foldiers  were  abforbed  in 
the  great  mafs  of  the  people,  and  employed  in  a  great  variety  of 
occupations.  Not  only  no  great  convulfion,  but  no  fenfible  dif- 
order  arofe  from  fo  great  a  change  in  the  fituation  of  more  than 
a  hundred  thoufand  men,  all  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and 
many  of  them  to  rapine  and  plunder.  The  number  of  vagrants 
was  fcarce  anywhere  fenfibly  increafed  by  it,  even  the  wages  of 
labour  were  not  reduced  by  it  in  any  occupation,  fo  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  except  in  that  of  feamen  in  ihe  merchant  fer- 
vice. But  if  we  compare,  together  the  habits  of  a  foldier  and  of 
any  fort  of  manufafturer,  we  fhall  find  that  thofe  of  the  latter  do 
not  tend  fo  much  to  difqualify  him  from  being  employed  in  a  new 
trade,  as  thofe  of  the  former  from  being  employed  in  any.  The 
manufacturer  has  always  been  accuftomed  to  look  for  his  fubfiftence 
from  his  labour  only  :  the  foldier  to  expect  it  from  his  pay.  Appli- 
cation and  induftry  hare  been  familiar  to  the  one  -,  idlenefs  and  dif- 
fipation  to  the  other.  But  it  is  furely  much  eafier  to  change  the 
direction  of  induftiy  from  one  fort  of  labour  to  another,  than  to 
turn  idlenefs  and  diffipation  to  any.  To  the  greater  part  of 
manufaftures  befides,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  there  are  othei* 

collateral 
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BOOK   collateral  manufaflures  of  fo  fimllar  a  nature,    that  a  workman 
IV. 

can  eafily  ti'ansfer  his  induftry  from  one  of  them  to  another.     The 

greater  part  of  fuch  workmen  too  are  occafionally  employed  in 

country  labour.     The  ftock  which  employed  them  in  a  particular 

manufafture  before,  will  (till  remain  in  the  country  to  employ  an 

equal  number  of  people  in  fome  other  way.     The  capital  of  the 

countiy  remaining  the  fame,  the  demand  for  labour  will  likewile 

be  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  though  it  may  be  exerted  in 

different  places  and  for  different  occupations.     Soldiers  and  fea- 

men,  indeed,  when  difcharged  from  the  kings  fervice,  are  at  liberty 

to  exercife  any  trade,  within  any  town  or  place  of  Great  Britain  or 

Ireland.     Let  the  fame  natural  liberty  of  exercifing  what  fpecies 

of  induftry  they  pleafe  be  reilored  to  all  his  majelly's  fubjedls,  in 

the  fame  manner  as  to  foldiers  and  feamen  -,  that  is,  break  down 

the  excluiivc  privileges  of  corporations,  and  repeal  the  ftatute  of 

apprenticefhip,  both  which  are  real  encroachments  upon  natural 

liberty,  and  add  to  thefe  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  fettlements,  fo 

that  a  poor  workman,  when  thrown  out  of  employment  either  in 

one  trade  or  in  one  place,  may  feek  for  it  in  another  trade  or  in 

another  place,  without  the  fear  either  of  a  profecution  or  of  a 

removal,  and  neither  the  publick  nor  the  individuals  will  fufFer 

much  more  from  the  occafional  difbanding  fome  particular  claffes  of 

manufafturers,  than  from  that  of  foldiers.    Our  manufa6lurers  have 

no  doubt  great  merit  with  their  country,  but  they  cannot  have  more 

than  thofe  who  defend  it  with  their  blood,  nor  deferve  to  be  treated 

with  more  delicacy. 

To  expefl,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade  fliould  ever  be  entirely 
reftored  in  Great  Britain,  is  as  abfurd  as  to  expedl  that  an  Oceana 
or  Utopea  fhould  ever  be  eftabliflied  in  it.  Not  only  the  prejudices 
of  the  publick,  but  what  is  much  more  unconquerable,  tlie  private 
jnterefts  of  many  individuals  irrefiitably  oppofe  it.      Were  the 

officers 
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officers  of  Ihe  army  to  oppofe  with  the  fame  zeal  and  unanimity  CHAP, 
any  redu6lion  in  the  number  of  forces,  with  which  mafter  manu- 
fa6lurers  fet  themfelves  againft  every  law  that  is  likely  to  increafe 
the  number  of  their  rivals  in  the  home  market,  were  the  former 
to  animate  their  foldiers  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  latter  enflame 
their  workmen  to  attack  with  violence  and  outrage  the  propofers 
of  any  fuch  regulation,  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  army  would  be 
as  dangerous  as  it  has  now  become  to  attempt  to  diminifh  in  any 
refpeft  the  monopoly  which  our  manufa61:urers  have  obtained 
againft  us.  This  monopoly  has  fo  much  increafed  the  number 
of  fome  particular  tribes  of  them,  that,  like  an  overgrown  ftand- 
ing  army,  they  have  become  formidable  to  the  government,  and 
upon  many  occafions  intimidate  the  legillaturc.  The  member  of 
parliament  who  fupports  every  propofal  for  ftrengthening  this  mo- 
nopoly, is  fure  to  acquire  not  only  the  reputation  of  underftanding 
trade,  but  great  popularity  and  influence  with  an  order  of  men 
whofe  numbers  and  wealth  render  them  of  great  importance.  If 
he  oppoCes  them,  on  the  contrary,  and  ftill  more  if  he  has  authority 
enough  to  be  able  to  thwart  them,  neither  the  moft  acknowledged 
probity,  nor  the  higheft  rank,  nor  the  greateft  publick  fervices  can 
prote6t  him  from  the  moft  infamous  abufe  and  detra6lion,  from 
perfonal  infults,  nor  fometimes  from  real  danger,  arifmg  from  tlie 
infolent  outrage  of  furious  and  difappointed  monopolifts. 

The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufa6lure  who,  by  the  home 
markets  being  fuddenly  laid  open  to  the  competition  of  foreigners, 
fliould  be  obliged  to  abandon  his  trade,  would  no  doubt  fuffer 
very  confiderably.  That  part  of  his  capital  whicii  had  ufually 
been  employed  in  purchafmg  materials  and  in  payin;j  his  workmen, 
might,  without  much  difficulty,  perhaps,  find  another  employment. 
But  that  part  of  it  which  was  fixed  in  workhoufes,  and  in  the  in- 
ftruments  of  trade,  could  fcarce  be  difpofed  of  without  confiderable 

lof;. 
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B  O  O  K  lofs.  The  equitable  regard,  therefore,  to  his  intereft  requires  that 
changes  of  this  kind  Ihould  never  be  introduced  fuddenly,  but 
flowly,  gradually,  and  after  a  very  long  warning.  The  legiflature 
were  it  poffible  that  its  deliberations  could  be  always  direfted,  not 
by  the  clamorous  importunity  of  partial  interefts,  but  by  an 
extenfive  view  of  the  general  good,  ought  upon  this  very  account 
perhaps,  to  be  particularly  careful  neither  to  eftablifh  any  new 
monopolies  of  this  kind,  nor  to  extend  further  thofe  which  are 
already  eftabliflied.  Every  fuch  regulation  introduces  fome  degree 
of  real  diforder  into  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate,  which  it  will 
be  difficult  afterwards  to  cure  without  occafioning  another  dif- 
order. 

How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  impofe  taxes  upon  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods,  in  order,  not  to  prevent  their  importation,  but  to 
raife  a  revenue  for  government,  I  fhall  confider  hereafter  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  taxes.  Taxes  impofed  with  a  view  to  prevent,  or 
even  to  diminifh  importation,  are  evidently  as  deftru^live  of  the 
revenue  of  the  cuftoms  as  of  the  freedom  of  trade. 
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O  lay  extraordinary  reftraints  upon  the  importation  of  goods    CHAP, 
of  almoft  all  kinds,   from  thofe   particular   countries   with 


which  the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  difadvantageous,  is  the 
fecond  expedient  by  which  the  commercial  fyftem  propofes  to  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver.  Thus  in  Great  Britain 
higher  duties  are  laid  upon  the  wines  of  France  than  upon  thofe  of 
Portugal.  German  linen  may  be  imported  upon  paying  certain 
duties ;  but  French  linen  is  altogether  prohibited.  The  principles 
which  I  have  been  examining,  took  their  origin  from  private  intereft 
and  the  fpirit  of  monopoly :  thofe  which  I  am  going  to  examine 
from  national  prejudice  and  animofity.  They  are,  accordingly,  as 
might  well  be  expefled,  ftill  more  unreafonable.  They  are  fo,  even 
upon  the  principles  of  the  commercial  fyftem. 

First,  though  it  were  certain  tliat  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade 
between  France  and  England,  for  example,  the  balance  would  be 
in  favour  of  France,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  fuch  a  trade 
would  be  difadvantageous  to  England,  or  that  the  general  balance 
of  its  whole  trade  would  thereby  be  turned  more  againft  it.  If 
the  wines  of  France  are  better  and  cheaper  than  thofe  of  Portugal, 
or  its  linens  than  thofe  of  Germany,  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
for  Great  Britain  to  purchafe  both  the  v.ine  and  the  foreign  linen 
wliich  it  had  occafion  for  of  France,  than  of  Portugal  and  Ger- 
many. Though  the  value  of  the  annual  importations  from  France 
would  thereby  be  greatly  augmented,  the  value  of  the  whole  annual 
importations  would  be  diminiflied,  in  proportion  as  the  French 

goods 
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BOOK  goods  of  the  fame  quality  were  cheaper  than  thofe  of  the  other  two 
countries.  This  would  be  the  cafe,  even  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
the  whole  French  goods  imported  were  to  be  confumed  in  Great 
Britain. 

But,  fecondly,  a  great  part  of  them  might  be  re-exported  to 
other  countries,  where,  being  fold  with  profit,  they  might  bring 
back  a  return  equal  in  value,  perhaps,  to  the*  prime  coft  of  the 
whole  French  goods  imported.  What  has  frequently  been  faid  of 
the  Eaft  India  trade  might  pofTibly  be  true  of  the  French ;  that 
though  the  greater  part  of  Eaft  India  goods  were  bought  with  gold 
and  filver,  the  re-exportation  of  a  part  of  them  to  other  countries, 
brought  back  more  gold  and  filver  to  that  which  carried  on  the 
trade  than  the  prime  coft  of  the  whole  amounted  to.  One  of  the 
moft  important  branches  of  the  Dutch  trade,  at  prefent,  confifts  in 
the  carriage  of  French  goods  to  other  European  countries.  A  great 
part  even  of  the  French  wine  drank  in  Great  Britain  is  clandeftinely 
imported  from  Holland  and  Zealand.  If  there  was  either  a  free 
trade  between  France  and  England,  or  if  French  goods  could  be 
imported  upon  paying  only  the  fame  duties  as  thofe  of  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation,  England  might 
have  fome  ftiare  of  a  trade  which  is  found  fo  advantageous  to 
Holland. 


Thirdly,  and  laftly,  there  is  no  certain  criterion  by  which  we 
can  determine  on  which  fide  what  is  called  the  balance  between  any 
two  countries  lies,  or  which  of  them  exports  to  the  greateft  value. 
National  prejudice  and  animofity,  prompted  always  by  the  private 
intereft  of  particular  traders,  are  the  principles  which  generally  di- 
re£l  our  judgement  upon  all  queftions  concerning  it.  There  are 
two  criterions,  however,  which  have  frequently  been  appealed  to 
upon  fuch  occafions,  the  cuftom-houfe  books  and  the  courfe  of  ex- 
change. 
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change.    The  cuftom-houfe  books,  I  think,  it  is  now  generally  ac-  C  H  A  P. 
knowlcdged,  are  a  very  uncertain  criterion,  on  account  of  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  valuation  at  which  the  greater  part  of  goods  are  rated 
in  them.     The  courfe  of  exchange,  at  leaft,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
eftimated,  is,  perhaps,  almoft  equally  fo. 

When  the  exchange  between  two  places,  fuch  as  London  and 
Paris,  is  at  par,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  fign  that  the  debts  due  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris  are  compenfated  by  thofe  due  from  Paris  to  London. 
On  the  contrary,  when  a  premium  is  paid  at  London  for  a  bill 
upon  Paris,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  fign  that  the  debts  due  from  London 
to  Paris  are  not  compenfated  by  thofe  due  from  Paris  to  London, 
but  that  a  balance  in  money  muft  be  fent  out  from  the  latter  place  • 
for  the  rilk,  trouble,  and  expence  of  exporting  which,  the  pre- 
mium is  both  demanded  and  given.  But  the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt 
and  credit  between  thofe  two  cities  muft  neceflarily  be  regulated,  it 
is  faid,  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  their  dealings  with  one  another. 
When  neither  of  them  imports  from  the  other  to  a  greater  amount 
than  it  exports  to  it,  the  debts  and  credits  of  each  may  compenfate 
one  another.  But  when  one  of  them  imports  from  the  other  to  a 
greater  value  tlian  it  exports  to  it,  the  former  neceffarily  becomes 
indebted  to  the  latter  in  a  greater  fum  than  the  latter  becomes  in- 
debted to  it :  the  debts  and  credits  of  each  do  not  compenfate  one 
another,  and  money  muft  be  fent  out  from  that  place  of  which 
the  debts  over-balance  the  credits.  The  common  courfe  of  ex- 
change, therefore,  being  an  indication  of  the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt 
and  credit  between  two  places,  muft  likewife  be  an  indication  of 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  their  exports  and  imports,  as  thefe  necefla- 
rily regulate  that  ftate. 

But  though  this  do£lrine,  of  which  fome  part  is,  perhaps,  not  a 
little  doubtful,  were  fuppofed  ever  fo  certain,  the  manner  in  which 
the  par  of  exchange  has  hitherto  been  computed,  renders  uncer- 
tain every  conclufion  that  has  ever  yet  been  drawn  from  it. 

When 
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^  ?\^  ^  When  for  a  fum  of  money  paid  in  England,  containing,  accord- 
ing to  the  ftandard  of  the  Englifh  mint,  a  certain  number  of 
ounces  of  pure  filver,  you  receive  a  bill  for  a  fum  of  money  to  be 
paid  in  France,  containrng,  according  to  the  ftandard  of  the  French 
mint,  an  equal  number  of  ounces  of  pure  lilver,  exchange  is  faid 
to  be  at  par  between  England  and  France.  When  you  pay  more, 
you  are  fuppofed  to  give  a  premium,  and  exchange  is  faid  to  be 
againft  England,  and  in  favour  of  France.  When  you  pay  lefs, 
you  are  fuppofed  to  get  a  premium,  and  exchange  is  faid  to  be 
againft  France,  and  in  favour  of  England, 

But,  firft  we  cannot  always  judge  of  the  value  of  the  current 
money  of  different  countries  by  the  ftandards  of  their  refpedtive 
mints.  In  fome  it  is  more,  in  others  it  is  lefs  worn,  dipt,  and 
otherwife  degenerated  from  that  ftandard.  But  the  value  of  the 
current  coin  of  eveiy  country,  compared  with  that  of  any  otiia* 
country,  is  in  proportion,  not  to  the  quantity  of  pure  filver  which 
it  ought  to  contain,  but  to  that  which  it  actually  does  contain. 
Before  the  reformation  of  the  filver  coin  in  king  William's  time, 
exchange  between  England  and  Holland,  computed,  in  the  ufual 
manner,  according  to  the  ftandards  of  their  refpedive  mints,  was  five 
and  twenty  per  cent,  againft  England.  But  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  England,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Lowndes,  was  at  that 
time  rather  more  than  five  and  twenty  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard 
value.  The  real  exchange,  therefore,  may  even  at  that  time  have 
been  in  favour  of  England,  notwithftanding  the  computed  exchange 
was  fo  much  againft  it ;  a  fmaller  number  of  ounces  of  pure  filver, 
aftually  paid  in  England,  may  have  purchafed  a  bill  for  a  greater 
number  of  ounces  of  pure  filver  to  be  paid  in  Holland,  and  the  man 
who  was  fuppofed  to  give,  may  in  reality  have  got  the  premium.  The 
French  coin  was,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  Englifh  gold 
coin,  much  lefs  worn  than  the  Englifli,  and  was,  perhaps,  two  or 

three 
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three  per  cent,  nearer  its  ftandard.     If  the  computed  exchange   CHAP, 
with  France,  therefore,  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent, 
againft  England,  the  real  exchange  might  have  been  in  its  favour. 
Since  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  the  exchange  has  been  coii- 
ftantly  in  favour  of  England,,  and  againft  France. 

Secondly,  in  fome  countries,  theexpence  of  coinage  is  defrayed 
by  the  government,  in  others,  it  is  defrayed  by  the  private  people 
who  cany  their  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  government  even  de- 
rives fome  revenue  from  the  coinage.  In  England,  it  is  defrayed  by 
the  government,  and  if  you  cany  a  pound  weight  of  ftandard  filver 
to  the  mint,  you  get  back  fixty-two  ftiillings,  containing  a  pound 
weight  of  the  like  ftandard  filver.  In  France,  a  duty  of  eight  per 
cent,  is  dedufted  for  the  coinage,  which  not  only  defrays  the  ex- 
pence  of  it,  but  affords  a  fmall  revenue  to  the  government.  In 
England,  as  the  coinage  cofts  nothing,  the  current  coin  can  never 
be  much  more  valuable  than  the  quantity  of  bullion  which  it  a6lually 
contains.  In  France,  the  workmanftiip  as  you  pay  for  it,  adds  to 
the  value,  in  the  J'ame  manner  as  to  that  of  v/rought  plate.  A 
fum  of  French  money,  therefore,  containing  a  certain  weight  of 
pure  filver,  is  more  valuable  than  a  Sum  of  Englifti  money  contain- 
ing an  equal  weight  of  pure  filver,  and  muft  require  more  bullion, 
or  other  commodities  to  purchafe  it.  Though  the  current  coin  of 
the  two  countries,  therefore,  were  equally  near  the  ftandards  of 
t^heir  refpeflive  mints,  a  fum  of  Englifh  money  couid  not  well  pur- 
chafe a  fum  of  Fi'ench  money,  containing  an  equal  number  of 
ounces  of  pure  filver,  nor  confequently  a  bill  upon  France  for  fuch 
a  fum.  If  for  fuch  a  bill  no  more  additional  money  was  paid  than 
what  was  fufficient  to  compenfate  the  expence  of  the  French  coin- 
age, the  real  exchange  might  be  at  par  between  the  two  countries, 
their  debts  and  credits  might  mutually  compenfate  one  another, 
while  the  computed  exchange  was  confiderably  in  favour  of  France. 
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BOOK    If  lefs  than  this  was  paid,  the  real  exchange  might  be  in  favour  of 
c— >'^ — I    England,  while  the  computed  was  in  favour  of  France. 

Thirdly,  and  laftly,  in  feme  places,  as  at  Amfterdam,  Ham- 
burgh, Venice,  &c.  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  what  they 
call  bank  money ;  while  in  others,  as  at  London,  Lifbon,  Antwerp, 
Leghorn,  &c.  they  are  paid  in  the  common  currency  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  What  is  called  bank  money  is  always  of  more  value  than  tlie 
fame  nominal  fum  of  common  currency.  A  thoufand  guilders  in 
the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  for  example,  are  of  more  value  than  a 
thoufand  guilders  of  Amfterdam  currency.  The  difference  between 
them  is  called  the  agio  of  the  bank,  which,  at  Amfterdam,  is  gene- 
rally about  five  per  cent.  Suppofing  the  current  money  of  tv/o 
countries  equally  near  to  the  ftandard  of  their  refpedlive  mints,  and 
that  the  one  pays  foreign  bills  in  this  common  currency,  while  the 
other  pays  them  in  bank  money,  it  is  evident  that  the  computed  ex- 
change may  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  bank  money,  though 
the  real  exchange  fliould  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  cur- 
rent money  ;  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  computed  exchange  may 
be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  better  money,  or  in  money 
nearer  to  its  own  ftandard,  though  the  real  exchange  fliould  be  in 
favour  of  that  which  pays  in  worfe.  The  computed  exchange, 
before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  was  generally  againft 
London  with  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh,  Venice,  and,  I  believe,  with 
all  other  places  which  pay  in  what  is  called  bank  money.  It  will 
by  no  means  follow,  however,  that  the  real  exchange  was  againft 
it.  Since  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  it  has  been  in  favour  of 
London  even  with  thofe  places.  The  computed  exchange  has  gene- 
rally been  in  favour  of  London  with  Lifljon,  Antwerp,  Leghorn, 
and,  if  you  except  France,  I  believe,  with  moft  other  parts  of 
Europe  that  pay  in  common  currency  -,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  real  exchange  was  fo  too. 
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DigreJfiQn  concerning  Banks  of  Depojtt,  particularly  concerning  thai 

of  Amfterdatn. 

TH  E  currency  of  a  great  ftate,  fuch  as  France  or  England,  c  H  A  P. 
generally  confifts  almoft  entirely  of  its  own  coin.  Should  j_J^ 
this  currency,  therefore,  be  at  any  time  worn,  dipt,  or  otherwife 
degraded  below  its  ftandard  value,  the  ftate  by  a  reformation  of 
its  coin  can  effeclually  re-eftablifh  its  currency.  But  the  currency 
of  a  fmall  ftate,  fuch  as  Genoa  or  Hamburgh,  can  feldom  confift 
altogether  in  its  own  coin,  but  muft  be  made  up,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  of  the  coins  of  all  the  neighbouring  ftates  with  which  its  in- 
habitants have  a  continual  intercourfe.  Such  a  ftate,  therefore,  by 
reforming  its  coin,  will  not  always  be  able  to  reform  its  currency* 
If  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  this  currency,  the  uncertain 
value  of  any  fum,  of  what  is  in  its  own  nature  fo  uncertain,  muft 
render  the  exchange  always  very  much  againft  fuch  a  ftate,  its  cur- 
rency being,  in  all  foreign  ftates,  neceflarily  valued  even  below 
what  it  is  wortli. 


In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  vt^hich  this  difadvanta- 
geous  exchange  muft  have  fubjedled  their  merchants,  fuch  fmall 
ftates,  when  they  began  to  attend  to  the  intercft  of  trade,  have 
frequently  ena6ted,  that  foreign  bills  of  exchange  of  a  certain  value 
fliould  be  paid,  not  in  common  currency,  but  by  an  order  upon,  or 
by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  a  certain  bank,  eftabliftied  upon  the 
credit,  and  under  the  prote6lion  of  the  ftate ;  this  bank  being  al- 
ways obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true  money,  exactly  according  to 
the  ftandard  of  the  ftate.  The  banks  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Amfter- 
dam,  Hamburgh,  and  Nuremberg,  feem  to  have  been  all  originally 
eftabliftied  with  this  view,  though  fome  of  them  may  have  after- 
wards 
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^  ?\P  ^  wards  been  made  fubfervient  to  other  purpofes.  The  money  of 
I, — ^, — »  fuch  banks  being  better  than  the  common  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, neceflarily  bore  an  agio,  which  was  greater  or  fmaller,  accord- 
ing as  the  currency  was  fuppofed  to  be  more  or  lefs  degraded  below 
the  flandard  of  the  flate.  The  agio  of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh, 
for  example,  which  is  faid  to  be  commonly  about  fourteen  per  cent^ 
is  the  fuppofed  difference  between  the  good  flandard  money  of  the 
ftate  and  the  dipt,  worn,  and  diminiflied  currency  poured  into  it 
from  all  the  neighbouring  ftates. 

Before  1609  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and  worn  foreign  coin, 
which  the  extenfive  trade  of  Amfterdam  brought  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  reduced  the  value  of  its  currency  about  nine  per  cent, 
below  that  of  good  money  frefli  from  the  mint.  Such  money  no 
fooner  appeared  than  it  was  melted  down  or  carried  away,  as  it  al- 
ways is  in  fuch  circumftances.  The  merchants,  with  plenty  of 
currency,  could  not  always  find  a  fufficient  quantity  of  good  money 
to  pay  their  bills  of  exchange;  and  the  value  of  thofe  bills,  in  fpite 
of  feveral  regulations  which  w^ere  made  to  prevent  it,  became  in  a 
great  meafure  uncertain. 

In  order  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies,  a  bank  was  eftablifhed 
in  1609  under  ^hc  guarantee  of  the  city.  This  bank  received  both 
foreign  coin,  and  the  light  and  worn  coin  of  the  country  at  its  real 
intrinfic  value  in  the  good  flandard  money  of  the  country,  deduct- 
ing only  fo  much  as  was  neceffary  for  defraying  the  expence  of 
coinage,  and  the  other  neceffary  expence  of  management.  For  the 
value  which  remained  after  this  fmall  dedudlion  was  made,  it  gave 
a  credit  in  its  books.  This  credit  was  called  bank  money,  which, 
as  it  reprefented  money  exadlly  according  to  the  flandard  of  the 
mint,  was  always  of  the  fame  real  value,  and  intrinfically  worth 
more  than  current  money.     It  was  at  the  fame  time  enabled,  that 

all 
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all  bills  drawn  upon  or  negociated  at  Amflerdam  of  the  value  of  C  HA  P. 
fix  hundred  gilders  and  upwards  ihould  be  paid  in  bank  money, 
which  at  once  took  away  all  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  thofe 
bills.  Evei-y  merchant,  in  confequence  of  this  regulation,  was 
obliged  to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank  in  order  to  pay  his  fo- 
reign bills  of  exchange,  which  neceflarily  occafioned  a  certain  de- 
mand for  bank  money, 

Bamk  money,  over  and  above  both  Its  Intrinfic  fupcriority  to 
currency,  and  the  additional  value  which  this  demand  neceflarily 
gives  it,  has  likewife  fome  other  advantages.  It  is  fccure  from 
fire,  robbery,  and  other  accidents;  the  city  of  Amfterdam  is 
bound  for  it ;  it  can  be  paid  away  by  a  fimple  transfer,  without 
the  trouble  of  counting,  or  the  rifk  of  tranfporting  it  from  one 
place  to  another.  In  confequence  of  thofe  different  advantages,  it 
feems  from  the  beginning  to  have  borne  an  agio,  and  it  is  ge- 
nerally believed  that  all  the  money  originally  depofited  in  the 
bank  was  allowed  to  remain  there,  nobody  caring  to  demand  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  which  he  could  fell  for  a  premium  in  the  market. 
By  demanding  payment  of  the  bank,  the  owner  of  a  bank  credit 
would  lofe  this  premium.  As  a  fliilling  frefli  from  the  mint  will 
buy  no  more  goods  in  the  market  than  one  of  our  common  worn 
(hillings,  fo  the  good  and  true  money  which  might  be  brought 
from  the  coffers  of  the  bank  into  thofe  of  a  private  perfon,  being 
mixed  and  confounded  with  the  common  currency  of  the  country, 
would  be  of  no  more  value  than  that  currency,  from  which  it 
could  no  longer  be  readily  diftinguifhed.  While  it  remained  in 
the  coffers  of  the  bank,  its  fuperiority  was  known  and  afcertained. 
When  it  had  come  into  thofe  of  a  private  perfon,  its  fuperiority 
could  not  well  be  afcertained  without  more  trouble  than  perhaps 
the  difference  was  worth.  By  being  brought  from  the  coffers  of 
the  bank,  befides,  it  loft  all  the  other  advantages  of  bank  money  j 

its 
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n  C)  O  K  its  fecurity,  its  eafy  and  fafe  transferability,  its  ufe  in  paying  fo- 
reign bills  of  exchange.  Over  and  above  all  this,  it  could  not  be 
brought  from  thofe  coffers,  as  it  will  appear  by  and  by,  without 
previoufly  paying  for  the  keeping. 

Those  depofits  of  coin,  or  which  the  bank  was  bound  to  re- 
flore  in  coin,  conftituted  the  original  capital  of  the  bank,  or  the 
whole  value  of  what  was  reprefented  by  what  is  called  bank  mo- 
ney.    At  prefent  they  are  fuppofed  to  conftitute  but  a  very  fmall 
part  of  it.    In  order  to  facilitate  the  trade  in  bullion,  the  bank  has 
been  for  thefe  many  years  in  the  pradlice  of  giving  credit  in  its 
books  upon  depofits  of  gold  and  filver  bullion.     This  credit  is 
generally  about  five  per  cent,  below  the  mint  price  of  fuch  bullion. 
The  bank  grants  at  the  fame  time  what  is  called  a  recipice  or  re« 
ceipt,  intitling  the  perfon  who  makes  the  depofit,  or  the  bearer,  to 
take  out  the  bullion  again  at  any  time  within  fix  months,  upon 
re-ti*ansferring  to  the   bank  a  quantity  of  bank  money  equal  to 
that  for  which  credit  had  been  given  in  its  books  when  the  depofit 
was  made,  and  upon  paying  one-fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping, 
if  the  depofit  was  in  filver ;  and  one-half  per  cent,  if  it  was  in 
gold  J  but  at  the  fame  time  declaring,  that  in  default  of  fuch  pay- 
ment, and  upon  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  depofit  ftiould 
belong  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  or 
for  which  credit  had  been  given  in  the  transfer  books.     What  is 
thus  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the  depofit  may  be  confidered  as  a 
fort  of  warehoufe  rent  -,  and  why  this  warehoufe  rent  fliould  be  fo 
much  dearer  for  gold  than  for  filver,  feveral  different  reafons  have 
been  afi^igned.     The  finenefs   of  gold,  it   has  been  faid,  is  more 
difficult  to  be  afcertained  than  that  of  filver.  Frauds  are  more  eafily 
pra<5tifcd,   and  occafion  a  greater  lofs  in  the  more  precious  metal. 
Silver,  befides,    being  the  flandard  metal,  the  flate,  it  has  been 

faid. 
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faid,  wiflies  to  encourage  more  the  making  of  depofits  of  filvCj-   ^^\h^* 
than  of  thofe  of  gold. 

Deposits  of  bullion  are  moft  commonly  made  when  the  price 
is  fomewhat  lower  than  ordinary  -,  and  they  are  taken  out  again 
when  it  happens  to  rife.  In  Holland  the  market  price  of  bullion 
is  generally  above  the  mint  price,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  was 
fo  in  England  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin.  The 
difference  is  faid  to  be  commonly  from  about  fix  to  fixteen  flivers 
upon  the  mark,  or  eight  ounces  of  filver  of  eleven  parts  fine, 
and  one  part  alloy.  The  bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the 
bank  gives  for  depofits  of  fuch  ftlver  (when  made  in  foreign  coin, 
of  which  the  finenefs  is  well  known  and  afcertained,  fuch  as 
Mexico  dollars)  is  twenty-two  gilders,  the  mark ;  the  mint 
price  is  about  twenty -three  gilders;  and  the  market  price  is 
from  twenty-three  gilders  fix,  to  twenty-three  gilders  fixteen 
flivers,  or  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  above  the  mintprice.* 
The  Proportions  between  the  bank  price,  the  mint  price,  and  the 
market  price  of  gold  bullion,  arenearly  thefame.  A  perfbn  can 
generally  fell  his  receipt  for  the  difference  between  the  mint  price 
of  bullion  and  the  market  price.      A  receipt  for  bullion  is  almofl 

K  2  always 


*  The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bank  of  Amfterdam  at  prefent  fSep- 
tember,  1775)  receives  bullion  and  coin  of  different  kinds. 

SILVER. 
Mexico  dollars       T     Gilders. 
French  crowns        i  B— 22  per  mark. 
Englifti  filver  coin  J 
Mexico  dollars  new  coin    -    21  10 
Ducatoons      _     _    _     _    _     j 
Rix  dollars     -----       28 
Bar  filver  containing  y|:  fine  filver  21  per  mark,  and  in  this  proportion  down  to  I  fine, 
on  which  5  gilders  are  given. 
Fine  bars,   23  per  mark.  GOLD 
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BOOK  always  worth  fomething,  and  it  very  feldom  happens,  therefore, 
that  any  body  fufFers  his  receipt  to  expire,  or  allows  his  bullion  to 
fall  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  either 
by  not  taking  it  out  before  the  end  of  the  fix  months,  or  by  neg- 
lefting  to  pay  the  one-fourth  or  one-half  per  cent,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  new  receipt  for  another  fix  months.  This,  however, 
though  it  happens  feldom,  is  faid  to  happen  fometimes,  and  more 
frequently  with  regard  to  gold  than  with  regard  to  -filver,  on  ac- 
count of  the  higher  warehoufe-rent  which  is  paid  for  the  keeping 
of  the  more  precious  metal. 

The  perfon  who  by  making  a  depofit  of  bullion  obtains  both 
a  bank  credit  and  a  receipt,  pays  his  bills  of  exchange  as  they  be- 
come due  with  his  bank  credit ;  and  either  fells  or  keeps  his  re- 
ceipt according  as  he  judges  that  the  price  of  bullion  is  likely  to 
rife  or  to  fall.  The  receipt  and  the  bank  credit  feldom  keep  long 
together,  and  there  is  no  occaiion  that  they  fhould.  The  perfon 
who  has  a  receipt,  and  who  wants  to  take  out  bullion,  finds  al- 
ways plenty  of  bank  credits,  or  bank  money  to  buy  at  the  ordi- 
nary price ;  and  the  perfon  who  has  bank  money,  and  wants  to 
take  out  bullion,  finds  receipts  always  in  equal  abundance. 

The  owners  of  bank  credits  and  the  holders  of  receipts  con- 

ftitute    two  different  forts  of   creditors  againfl   the  bank.     The 

holder  of  a  receipt  cannot  draw  out  the  bullion  for  which  it  is 

granted» 
GOLD. 
Portugal  coin      ~i 

Guineas  >B — 310  per  mark. 

Louis  d'ors  new  J 
Ditto  okl      -      -     -    300 
New  ducats    -    -    -       4  19  8  per  ducat. 

Bar  or  ingot  gold  is  received  in  proportion  to  its  finenefs  compared  with  the  above 
foreign  gold  coin.  Upon  fine  bars  the  bank  gives  340  per  mark.  In  general,  how- 
c/er,  fomething  more  is  given  upon  coin  of  a  known  finenefs,  than  upon  gold 
and  filver  bars,  of  which  the  finenefs  cannot  be  afcertained  but  by  a  procefs  of  melt- 
ing and  afTaying. 
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granted,  without  re-affigning  to  the  bank  a  fum  of  bank  money  CHAP, 
equal  to  the  price  at  which  the  bullion  had  been  received.  If  he 
has  no  bank  money  of  his  own,  he  muft  purchafe  it  of  thofe 
who  have  it.  The  owner  of  bank  money  cannot  draw  out  bul- 
lion without  producing  to  the  bank  receipts  for  the  quantity 
which  he  wants.  If  he  has  none  of  his  own,  he  muft  buy  them 
cf  thofe  who  have  them.  The  holder  of  a  receipt,  when  he 
purchafes  bank  money,  purchafes  the  power  of  taking  out  a 
quantity  of  bullion,  of  which  the  mint  price  is  five  per  cent, 
above  the  bank  price.  The  agio  of  five  per  cent,  therefore, 
which  he  commonly  pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not  for  an  imaginary, 
but  for  a  real  value.  The  owner  of  bank  money,  when  he  pur- 
chafes a  receipt,  purchafes  the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of 
bullion  of  which  the  market  price  is  commonly  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.  The  price  which  he  pays 
for  it,  therefdre,  is  paid  likewife  for  a  real  value.  The  price  of 
the  receipt,  and  the  price  of  the  bank  money,  compound  or  make 
up  between  them  the  full  value  or  price  of  the  bullion. 

Upon  depofits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  country,  the  bank 
grants  receipts  likewife  as  well  as  bank  credits;  but  thofe  re- 
ceipts are  frequently  of  no  value,  and  will  bring  no  price  in  the 
market.  Upon  ducatoons,  for  example,  which  in  the  currency 
pafs  for  three  gilders  three  flivers  each,  the  bank  gives  a  credit  of 
three  gilders  only,  or  five  per  cent,  below  their  current  value.  It 
grants  a  receipt  likewife  intitling  the  bearer  to  take  out  the  num- 
ber of  ducatoons  depofited  at  any  time  within  fix  months,  upon 
paying  one-fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping.  This  receipt  will 
frequently  bring  no  price  in  the  market.  Three  gilders  bank  mo- 
ney generally  fell  in  the  market  for  three  gilders  three  ftivers,  the 
full  value  of  the  decatoons  if  they  were  taken  out  of  the  bank  -, 
and  before  they  can  be  taken  out,  one-fourth  per  cent,  muft  be 

paid 
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D  O  ()  K  paid  for  the  keeping,  which  would  he  mere  lofs  to  the  holder  of  tlie 
receipt.  If  the  agio  of  the  bank,  however,  fliould  at  any  time  fall 
to  three  per  cent,  fuch  receipts  might  bring  feme  price  in  the 
market,  and  might  fell  for  one  and  three-fourths  per  cent.  But 
the  agio  of  the  bank  being  now  generally  about  five  per  cent, 
fuch  receipts  are  frequently  allowed  to  expire,  or  as  they  exprefs  it, 
to  fall  to  the  bank.  The  receipts  which  are  given  for  depofits  of 
gold  ducats  fall  to  it  yet  more  frequently,  becaufe  a  higher  ware- 
houfe-rent,  or  one-half  per  cent,  muft  be  paid  for  the  keeping  of 
them  before  they  can  be  taken  out  again.  The  five  per  cent, 
which  the  bank  gains,  when  depofits  either  of  coin  or  bullion  are 
allowed  to  fall  to  it,  may  be  confidered  as  the  warehoufe-rent  for 
the  perpetual  keeping  of  fuch  depofits. 

The  fum  of  bank  money  for  which  the  receipts  are  expired 
muft  be  very  confiderable.  It  muft  comprehend  the  whole  origi- 
nal capital  of  the  bank,  which,  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  has  been 
afllowed  to  remain  there  from  the  time  it  was  firft  depofited,  no- 
body caring  either  to  renew  his  receipt  or  to  take  out  his  depofit, 
as,  for  the  reafons  already  afligned,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
could  be  done  without  lofs.  But  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of 
this  fum,  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mafs  of  bank 
money  is  fuppofed  to  be  very  fmall.  The  bank  ofAmfterdam  has  for 
thefe  many  years  paft  been  the  great  warehoufe  of  Europe  for  bul- 
lion, for  which  the  receipts  are  very  feldom  allowed  to  expire,  or, 
as  they  exprefs  it,  to  fall  to  the  bank.  The  far  greater  part  of  the 
bank  money,  or  of  the  credits  upon  the  books  of  the  bank,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  created,  for  thefe  many  years  paft,  by  fuch 
depofits  which  the  dealers  in  bullion  are  continually  both  making 
and  withdrawing. 

No  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank  but  by  means  of  a 
recipice  or  receipt.  The  finaller  mafs  of  bank  money,  for  which 
the  leceipts  are  expired,  is  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  much 

greater 
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greater  mafs  for  which  they  are  ftill  in  force ;  fo  that,  though  CHAP, 
there  may  be  a  confiderable  fum  of  bank  money,  for  which  there 
are  no  receipts,  there  is  no  fpecific  fum  or  portion  of  it,  which 
may  not  at  any  time  be  demanded  by  one.  The  bank  cannot  be 
debtor  to  two  perfons  for  the  fame  thing ;  and  the  owner  of  bank 
money  who  has  no  receipt  cannot  demand  payment  of  the  bank 
till  he  buys  one.  In  ordinary  and  quiet  times,  he  can  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  one  to  buy  at  the  market  price,  which  generally 
correfponds  with  the  price  at  which  he  can  fell  the  coin  or  bulliorr 
it  in  titles  him  to  take  out  of  the  bank. 

It  might  be  otherwife  during  a  public  calamity;  an  invafion, 
for  example,  fuch  as  that  of  the  French  in  1672.  The  owners 
of  bank  money  being  then  all  eager  to  draw  it  out  of  the  bank, 
in  order  to  have  it  in  their  own  keeping,  the  demand  for  receipts 
might  raife  their  price  to  an  exorbitant  height.  The  holders  of 
them  might  form  extravagant  expectations,  and,  inftead  of  two 
or  three  per  cent,  demand  half  the  bank  money  for  which  credit 
had  been  given  upon  the  depofits  that  tiie  receipts  had  refpeflively 
been  granted  for.  The  enemy,  informed  of  the  conftitution  of 
the  bank,  might  even  buy  them  up  in  order  to  prevent  the  carry- 
ing away  of  the  treafure.  In  fuch  emergencies,  the  bank,  it  is 
fuppofed,  would  break  through  its  ordinary  rule  of  making  pay- 
ment only  to  the  holders  of  receipts.  The  holders  of  receipts, 
Wiio  had  no  bank  money,  muft  have  received  within  two  or  three 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  depofit  for  which  their  refpeftive  re- 
ceipts had  been  granted.  The  bank,  therefore,  it  is  faid,  would 
in  this  cafe  make  no  fcruple  of  paying,  either  with  money  or  bul- 
lion, the  full  value  of  what  the  owners  of  bank  money  who 
could  get  no  receipts,  were  credited  for  in  its  books ;  l)aying  at 
the  fame  time  two  or  three  per  cent,  to  fuch  holders  of  receipts  as 
had  no  bank  money,  that  being  the  whole  value  which  in  this  ftate 
of  things  could  jtiftly  be  fuppofed  due  to  them. 

Even 
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BOOK  Even  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
holders  of  receipts  to  deprefs  the  agio,  in  order  either  to  buy 
bank  money  (and  confequently  tlie  bullion,  which  their  receipts 
would  then  enable  them  to  take  out  of  the  bank)  fb  much 
cheaper,  or  to  fell  their  receipts  to  thofe  who  have  bank  money, 
and  who  want  to  take  out  bullion,  fo  much  dearer  j  the  price  of 
a  receipt  being  generally  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
market  price  of  bank  money,  and  that  of  the  coin  or  bullion  for 
which  the  receipt  had  been  granted.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  owners 
of  bank  money,  on  the  contrary,  to  raife  the  agio,  in  order  either  to 
fell  their  bank  money  fo  much  dearer,  or  to  buy  a  receipt  fo 
much  cheaper.  To  prevent  the  ftock  jobbing  tricks  which  tho/e 
oppofite  interefts  might  fometimes  occafion,  the  bank  has  of  late 
years  come  to  the  refolution  to  fell  at  all  times  bank  money  for 
currency,  at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  to  buy  it  in  again  at  four 
per  cent.  agio.  In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  the  agio  can 
never  either  rife  above  five,  or  fink  below  four  per  cent,  and  the 
proportion  between  the  market  price  of  bank  and  that  of  current 
money,  is  kept  at  ail  times  very  near  to  the  proportion  between 
their  intrinfic  values.  Before  this  refolution  was  taken,  the  market 
price  of  bank  money  ufed  fometimes  to  rife  fo  high  as  nine  per 
cent,  agio,  and  fometimes  to  fink  fo  low  as  par,  according  as 
oppofite  interefts  happened  to  influence  the  market. 

The  bank  of  Amfterdam  profefles  to  lend  out  no  part  of  what 
is  depofitcd  with  it,  but,  for  every  gilder  for  which  it  gives  credit  in 
its  books,  to  keep  in  its  repofitories  the  value  of  a  gilder  either  in 
money  or  bullion.  That  it  keeps  in  its  repofitories  all  the  money 
or  bullion  for  which  there  are  receipts  in  force,  for  which  it  is  at 
all  times  liable  to  be  called  upon,  and  which,  in  reaUty,  is  conti- 
nually going  from  it  and  returning  to  it  again,  cannot  well  be 
doubted.     But  whether  it  does  fo  likewife  with  regard  to  that  part 
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of  its  capital,  for  which  the  receipts  are  long  ago  expired,  for  which  ^  HA  P. 
in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  cannot  be  called  upon,  and  which 
in  reality  is  very  likely  to  remain  with  it  for  ever,  or  as  long  as 
the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  fubfifl,  may  perhaps  appear 
more  uncertain.  At  Amfterdam,  however,  no  point  of  faith  is 
better  ellablifhed  than  that  for  every  gilder,  circulated  as  bank  mo- 
ney, there  is  a  correfpondent  gilder  in  gold  or  filver  to  be  found  in 
the  treafure  of  the  bank.  Tlie  city  is  guarantee  that  it  fhould  be 
fo.  The  bank  is  under  the  dire<5lion  of  the  four  reigning  burgo- 
mafters,  who  are  changed  every  year.  Each  new  fett  of  burgo- 
mafters  vifits  the  treafure,  compares  it  with  the  books,  receives  it 
upon  oath,  and  delivers  it  over,  with  the  fame  awful  folemnity,  to 
the  fett  which  fucceeds  it ;  and  in  that  fober  and  religious  country 
oaths  are  not  yet  difregarded.  A  rotation  of  this  kind  feems  alone 
a  fufficient  fecurity  againft  any  practices  which  cannot  be  avowed. 
Amidft  all  the  revolutions  which  faflion  has  ever  occalioned  in  the 
government  of  Amfterdam,  the  prevailing  party  has  at  no  time 
accufed  their  predeceflbrs  of  infidelity  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
bank.  No  accufation  could  have  afFeiled  more  deeply  the  reputa- 
tion and  fortune  of  the  difgraced  party,  and  if  fuch  an  accufation 
could  have  been  fupported,  we  may  be  aflured  that  it  would  have 
been  brought.  In  1672,  when  the  French  king  was  at  Utrecht, 
the  bank  of  Amfterdam  paid  fo  readily  as  left  no  doubt  of  the  fide- 
lity with  whidi  it  had  obferved  its  engagements.  Some  of  the 
pieces  which  were  then  brought  from  its  repofitories  appeared  to 
have  been  fcorched  with  the  fire  which  happened  in  the  town-houfe 
foon  after  the  bank  was  eftabiiflied,  Thofe  pieces,  therefore,  muft 
hav£  lain  there  from  that  time. 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  treafure  in  the  bank  is  a  quef- 
tion  which  has  long  employed  the  fpeculations  of  the  curious.  No- 
thing but  conje6ture  can  be  offered  concerning  it.  It  is  generally 
reckoned  that  theie  are  about  two  thoufand   people  who  keep 
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BOOK  accounts  with  the  bank,  and  allowing  them  to  have,  one  with  ano- 
ther, the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  ftcrUng  lying  upon  their 
refpeftive  accounts,  (a  very  large  allowance)  the  whole  quantity  of 
bank  money,  and  confequently  of  treafure  in  the  bank,  will  amount 
to  about  three  millions  fterling,  or,  at  eleven  gilders  the  pound  fter- 
ling,  thirty-three  millions  o£  gilders  j  a  great  fum,  and  fufficient  to 
carry  on  a  vciy  extenfive  circulation,  but  vaftly  below  the  extra- 
vagant ideas  which  fome  people  have  formed  of  this  treafure. 

The  city  of  Amfterdam  derives  a  confiderable  revenue  from  the 
bank.  Befides  what  may  be  called  the  warehoufe-rent  above-men- 
tioned, each  perfon,  upon  firft  opening  an  account  with  the  bank, 
pays  a  fee  of  ten  gilders  j  and  for  every  new  account  three  gildere 
three  ftivers ;  for  every  transfer  two  ftivers  j  and  if  the  transfer  is 
for  Icfs  than  three  hundred  gilders,  fix  ftivers,  in  order  to  difcou- 
rage  the  multiplicity  of  fmall  tranfaftions.  The  perfon  who  neg- 
lects to  balance  his  account  twice  in  the  year  forfeits  twenty-five 
gilders.  The  perfon  who  orders  a  transfer  for  more  than  is  upon 
his  account,  is  obliged  to  pay  three  per  cent,  for  the  fum  over- 
drawn, and  his  order  is  fet  afide  into  the  bargain.  The  bank  is 
fuppofed  too  to  make  a  confiderable  profit  by  the  fale  of  the  foreign 
coin  or  bullion  which  fometimes  falls  to  it  by  the  expiring  of  re- 
ceipts, and  which  is  always  kept  till  it  can  be  fold  with  advantage. 
It  makes  a  profit  likewife  by  felling  bank  money  at  five  per  cent, 
agio,  and  buying  it  in  at  four.  Thcfe  different  emoluments 
amount  to  a  good  deal  more  than  what  is  neccflary  for  paying  the 
falaries  of  officers,  and  defraying  the  expence  of  management. 
What  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  bullion  upon  receipts,  is  alone  fup- 
pofed to  amount  to  a  neat  annual  revenue  of  between  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  and  two  hundred  thoufand  gilders.  Public  utility, 
however,  and  not  revenue,  was  the  original  objeft  of  this  inftitu- 
tion.  Its  objeft  was  to  relieve  the  merchants  from  the  inconveni- 
ence of  a  difadvantageous  exchange.     The  revenue  which  has  ari- 
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fen  from  it  was  unforefeen,  and  may  be  conlidered  as  accidental,  ^nf  ^' 
But  it  is  now  time  to  return  from  this  long  digfeflion,  into  which  I 
have  been  infenfibly  led  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the  reafons  why 
the  exchange  between  the  countries  which  pay  in  what  is  called 
bank  money,  and  thofe  which  pay  in  common  currency,  fliould 
generally  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  againft  the 
latter.  The  former  pay  in  a  fpecies  of  money  of  which  the  intrin- 
fic  value  is  always  the  fame,  and  exa6lly  agreeable  to  the  ftandard 
of  their  refpeftive  mints ;  the  latter  in  a  fpecies  of  money  of  which 
the  intrinfic  value  is  continually  varying,  and  is  almoft  always  more 
or  lefs  below  that  ftandard.  But  though  the  computed  exchange 
muft  generally  be  in  favour  of  the  former,  the  real  exchange  may 
frequently  be  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

\^End  of  the  DigreJJion  concerning  Batiks  cf  T)epofit.\ 

Though  the  computed  exchange  between  any  two  places  were 
in  every  refpeft  the  fame  with  the  real,  it  would  not  always  fol- 
low that  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  that 
place  which  had  the  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange  in  its  favour. 
The  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange  might,  indeed,  in  this  cafe,  be 
a  tolerable  indication  of  the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  credit 
between  them,  and  {how  which  of  the  two  countries  ufually  had 
occafion  to  fend  out  money  to  the  other.  But  the  ordinary  ftate  of 
debt  and  credit  between  any  two  places  is  not  always  entirely  regu- 
lated by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  their  dealings  with  one  another,  but 
is  influenced  by  that  of  the  dealings  cf  both  with  many  other 
countries.  If  it  was  ufual,  for  example,  for  the  merchants  of 
England  to  pay  the  goods  which  they  buy  from  Hamburgh,  Dant- 
zick,  Riga,  &c.  by  bills  upon  Holland,  the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt 
and  credit  between  England  and  Holland  would  not  be  entirely 
regulated  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  dealings  of  thofe  tv/o  coun- 
tries with  one  another,  but  would  be  influenced  by  that  of  Eng- 
land with  thofe  other  places.  England  might,  in  this  cafe,  be 
annually  obliged  to  fend  out  money  to  Holland,  though  its  annual 
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BOOK  exports  to  that  country  exceeded  the  annual  value  of  its  imports 
from  it,  and  though  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  was  very 
much  in  favour  of  England. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  fhew,  even  upon  the 
principles  of  the  commercial  fyftem,  how  unneceffary  it  is  to  lay 
extraordinary  reftraints  upon  the  importation  of  goods  from  thofe 
countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  difad- 
vantageous. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  abfurd  than  this  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  balance  of  trade,  upon  which,  not  only  thefe  reftraints, 
but  almoft  all  the  other  regulations  of  commerce  are  founded. 
When  two  places  trade  with  one  another,  this  dodlrine  fuppofes 
that,  if  the  balance  be  even,  neither  of  them  either  lofes  or  gains ; 
but  if  it  leans  in  any  degree  to  one  fide,  that  one  of  them  lofes,  and 
the  other  gams  in  proportion  to  its  declenfion  from  the  exa£l  equi- 
librium. Both  fuppofitions  aie  falfe,  A  trade  which  is  forced  by 
means  of  bounties  and  monopolies,  may  be,  and  commonly  is  dif- 
advantageous  to  the  country  in  whofe  favour  it  is  meant  to  be  efta- 
bliflied,  as  I  fhall  endeavour  to  ftiew  hereafter.  But  that  trade 
which,  without  force  or  conftraint,  is  naturally  and  regularly  car- 
ried on  between  any  two  places,  is  always  advantageous,  though 
not  always  equally  fo,  to  both. 

By  advantage  or  gain,  I  undeiiland,  not  the  increafe  of  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  but  that  of  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  or  the 
increafe  of  the  annual  revenue  of  its  inhabitants. 

If  the  balance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade  between  the  two  places 
conlift  altogether  in  the  exchange  of  their  native  commodities, 
they  will,  upon  moft  occafions,  not  only  both  gain,  but  they  will 
gain  equally,  or  very  near  equally :  each  will  in  this  cafe  afford  a 
market  for  a  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  other :  each  will 
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replace  a  capital  which  had  been  employed  in  raifing  this  part  of  C  HA  P. 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  other,  and  which  had  been  diftributed 
among,  and  given  revenue  and  maintenance  to  a  certain  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  Some  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  there- 
fore will  indirectly  derive  their  revenue  and  maintenance  from  tTie 
other.  As  the  commodities  exchanged  too  are  fuppofed  to  be  of 
equal  value,  fo  the  two  capitals  employed  in  the  trade  will,  upon 
moft  occafions,  be  equal,  or  very  nearly  equal ;  and  both  being 
employed  in  raifing  the  native  commodities  of  the  two  countries, 
the  revenue  and  maintenance  which  their  diftribution  will  afford 
to  the  inhabitants  of  each  will  be  equal,  or  very  nearly  equaL 
This  revenue  and  maintenance,  thus  mutually  afforded,  will  be 
greater  or  fmaller  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  dealings.  If 
thefe  fhould  annually  amount  to  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  foi- 
example,  or  to  a  million  on  each  fide,  each  of  them  would  afford 
an  annual  revenue,  in  the  one  cafe,  of  an  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  in  the  other,  of  a  million,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other. 

If  their  trade  fhould  be  of  fuch  a  nature  that  one  of  them  ex- 
ported to  the  other  nothing  but  native  commodities,  while  the 
returns  of  that  other  confifled  altogether  in  foreign  goods ;  the 
balance,  in  this  cafe,  would  flill  be  fuppofed  even,  commodities 
being  paid  for  with  commodities.  They  would,  in  this  cafe  too,  both 
gain,  but  they  would  not  gain  equally ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  which  exported  nothing  but  native  commodities  would 
derive  the  greateft  revenue  from  the  trade.  If  England,  for  exam- 
ple, fhould  import  from  France  nothing  but  the  native  commodi- 
ties of  that  country,  and,  not  having  fuch  commodities  of  its 
own  as  were  in  demand  there,  fhould  annually  repay  them  by 
fending  thither  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  goods,  tobacco,  we  fliall 
fuppofe,  and  Eafl  India  goods  j  this  trade,  though  it  would  give 
fome  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  would  give 

more 
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BOOK    mord  to  thofe  of  France  than  to  thofe  of  England.     The  whole 
IV  .  .     . 

French  capital  anntially  employed  in  it  would  annually  be  diftri- 

buted  among  the  people  of  France.  But  that  part  of  the  Englifll 
capital  only  which  wns  employed  in  producing  the  Englifh  commo- 
dities with  which  thofe  foreign  goods  were  purchafed,  vVouId  be 
annually  diftributed  among  the  people  of  England.  The  greater 
part  of  it  would  replace  the  capitals  which  had  been  employed  in 
Virginia,  Indoftan,  and  China,  and  which  had  given  revenue  and 
maintenance  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  diflant  countries'.  If  the 
capitals  were  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  therefore,  this  employment 
of  the  French  capital  would  augmeht  much  more  the  revenue  of 
the  people  of  France,  than  that  of  the  Englifh  capital  would  the 
revenue  of  the  people  of  England.  France  would  in  this  cafe 
cany  on  a  direct  foj-eign  trade  of  confumption  with  England  ; 
whereas  England  would  carry  on  a  round-about  trade  of  tlie  fame 
kind  with  France.  The  different  ^ffefts  of  a  capital  employed  in 
the  dire6\,  and  of  one  employed  in  the  round-about  foreign  trade 
of  confumption,  have  already  been  fully  explained. 

There  is  not,  probably,  between  any  two  countries,  a  trade 
which  conlifls  altogether  in  the  exchange  either  of  native  commo- 
dities on  both  fides,  or  of  native  commodities  on  one  fide  and  of 
foreign  goods  on  the  other.  Almoft  all  countries  exchange  with 
one  another  partly  native  and  partly  foreign  goods.  That  coun- 
try, however,  in  whofe  cargoes  there  is  the  greatefl  proportion 
of  native,  and  the  leafl  of  foreign  goods,  will  always  be  the  prin- 
cipal gainer.  If  it  was  not  with  tobacco  and  Eafl  India  goods, 
but  with  gold  and  filver,  that  England  paid  for  the  commodities 
annually  imported  from  France,  the  balance,  in  this  cafe,  would 
be  fuppofed  uneven,  commodities  not  being  paid  for  with  commo- 
dities, but  with  gold  and  filver.  The  trade,  however,  w^ould,  in 
this  cafe,  as  in  the  foregoing,  give  fome  revenue  to  the  inhabitants 
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of  both  countries,  but  more  to  thofe  of  France  than  to  thofe  of  ^91A^* 
England.  It  would  give  fome  revenue  to  thofe  of  England.  The 
capital  wluch  had  been  employed  in  producing  the  Engli(h  goods 
that  purchafed  this  gold  and  filver,  the  capital  which  had  been 
diftributed  among,  and  given  revenue  to  ceitain  inhabitants  of 
England,  wouid  thereby  be  replaced,  and  enabled  to  continue  that 
employment.  The  whole  capital  o(  England-  would  no  more  be 
diminifhed  by  this  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  than  by  the  expor- 
tation of  an  equal  value  of  any  other  goods.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would,  in  moft  cafes,  be  augmented.  No  goods  are  fent  abroad 
but  thofe  for  which  the  demand  is  fuppofed  to  be  greater  abroad 
than  at  home,  and  of  which  the  returns  confequently,  it  is  expeft- 
ed,  will  be  of  more  value  at  home  than  the  commodities  export- 
ed. If  the  tobacco  which,  in  England,  is  worth  only  a  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  wlien  fent  to  France  will  purchafe  wine  which 
is,  in  England,  worth  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds,  the 
exchange  will  augment  the  capital  of  England  by  ten  thoufand 
pounds.  If  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  Englifh  gold,  in  the 
fame  manner,  purchafe  French  wine  which,  in  England,  is  worth 
a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand,  this  exchange  will  equally  augment 
the  capital  of  England  by  ten  thoufand  pounds.  As  a  merchant 
who  has  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  wine  in  his 
cellar,  is  a  richer  man  than  he  who  has  only  a  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  worth  of  tobacco  in  his  warehoufe,  fo  is  he  likewife  a 
richer  man  than  he  who  has  only  a  hundred  thou{and  pounds 
worth  of  gold  in  his  coffers.  He  can  put  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  induftry,  and  give  revenue,  maintenance,  and  employ- 
ment, to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
But  the  capital  of  the  country  is  equal  to  the  capitals  of  all  its 
different  inhabitants,  and  the  quantity  of  induftry  which  can  be 
annually  maintained  in  it,  is  equal  to  what  all  thofe  different  capi- 
tals can  maintain.     Both  the  capital  of  the  country,  therefore, 
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BOOK  and  the  quantity  of  induftiy  which  can  be  annually  maintained  in 
it,  muft  generally  be  augmented  by  this  exchange.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  more  advantageous  for  England  that  it  could  purchafe 
the  wines  of  France  with  its  own  hardware  and  broad-cloth,  than 
with  either  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  or  the  gold  and  filver  of  Brazil 
and  Peru.  A  diredl  foreign  trade  of  confumption  is  always  more 
advantageous  than  a  round-about  one.  But  a  round-about  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  which  is  carried  on  with  gold  and  filver,  does 
not  feem  to  be  lefs  advantageous  than  any  other  equally  round- 
about one.  Neither  is  a  country  which  has  no  mines  more  likely 
to  be  exhaufted  of  gold  and  filver  by  this  annual  exportation  of 
thofe  metals,  than  one  which  does  not  grow  tobacco  by  the  Ukc 
annual  exportation  of  that  plant.  As  a  country  which  has  where- 
withal to  buy  tobacco  will  never  be  long  in  want  of  it,  fo  nei- 
ther will  one  be  long  in  want  of  gold  and  filver  which  has  where- 
withal to  purchafe  thofe  metals. 

It  is  a  lofing  trade,  it  is  faid,  which  a  workman  carries  on 
with  the  alehoufe }  and  the  trade  which  a  manufacturing  nation 
would  naturally  carry  on  with  a  wine  country,  may  be  confidered 
as  a  trade  of  the  fame  nature.  I  anfwer,  that  the  trade  with  the 
alehoufe  is  not  necefTarily  a  lofing  trade.  In  its  own  nature  it  is 
juft  as  advantageous  as  any  other,  though,  perhaps,  fomewhat 
more  liable  to  be  abufed.  The  employment  of  a  brewer,  and  even 
that  of  a  retailer  of  fermented  liquors,  are  as  neceflary  divifions  of 
labour  as  any  other.  It  will  generally  be  more  advantageous  for 
a  workman  to  buy  of  the  brewer  the  quantity  he  has  occalion  for 
than  to  make  it  himfelf,  and  if  he  is  a  poor  woi  kman,  it  will  ge- 
nerally be  more  advantageous  for  him  to  buy  it  by  little  and  little 
of  the  retailer,  than  a  large  quantity  of  the  brewer.  He  may  no 
doubt  buy  too  much  of  either,  as  he  may  of  any  other  dealers  in 
his  neighbourhood,  of  the  butcher,  if  he  is  a  glutton,  or  of  the 
draper,  if  he  affeds  to  be  a  beau  among  his  companions.     It  is 
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advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  workmen  notwithftanding,  that  ^^.f  ^• 
all  thefe  trades  fliould  be  free,  though  this  freedom  may  be  abufed 
in  all  of  them,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  fo,  perhaps,  in  fome  than 
in  others.  Though  individuals,  befides,  may  fometimes  ruin  their 
fortunes  by  an  excefllve  confumption  of  fermented  liquors,  there 
feems  to  be  no  rifk  that  a  nation  fliould  do  fo.  Though  in  every 
country  there  are  many  people  who  fpend  upon  fuch  liquors  more 
than  they  can  afford,  there  are  always  many  more  who  fpend  lefs. 
It  defer ves  to  be  remarked  too  that,  if  we  confult  experience,  the 
cheapnefs  of  wine  feems  to  be  a  caufe,  not  of  drunkennefs,  but 
of  fobriety.  The  inhabitants  of  the  wine  countries  are  in  ge- 
neral the  fobereft  people  in  Europe ;  witnefs  the  Spaniards,  the 
Italians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France. 
People  are  feldom  guilty  of  excefs  in  what  is  their  daily  fare. 
Nobody  affe6ls  the  charafter  of  liberality  and  good  fellowftiip,  by 
being  profufe  of  a  liquor  which  is  as  cheap  as  fmall  beer.  On 
the  contraiy,  in  the  countries  which  from  either  exceflive  heat  or 
cold  produce  no  grapes,  and  where  wine  confequently  is  dear  and 
a  rarity,  drunkennefs  is  a  common  vice,  as  among  the  northern 
nations,  and  all  thofe  who  live  between  the  tropicks,  the  negroes, 
for  example,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  When  a  French  regiment 
comes  from  fome  of  the  northern  provinces  of  France,  where 
wine  is  fomewhat  dear,  to  be  quartered  in  the  fouthern,  where  it 
is  very  cheap,  the  foldiers,  I  have  frequently  heard  it  obferved, 
are  at  firft  debauched  by  the  cheapnefs  and  novelty  of  good  wine ; 
but  after  a  iew  months  refidence,  the  greater  part  of  them  become 
as  fober  as  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants.  Were  the  duties  upon 
foreign  wines,  and  the  cxcifes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  to  be 
taken  away  all  at  once,  it  might,  in  the  iame  manner,  occaiion 
in  Great  Britain  a  pretty  general  and  temporary  drunkenntis 
among  the  middling  and  inferior  ranks  cf  people,  which  woukl 
probably  be  foon  followed  by  a  permanent  and  almoft  univerfal 
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B  op K  fobrlety.  At  prefent  drunkennefs  is  by  no  means  the  vice  of  peo- 
ple of  fafhion,  or  of  thofe  who  can  eafily  afford  the  moft  expen- 
five  liquors.  A  gentleman  drunk  with  ale,  has  fcarce  ever  been 
fcen  among  us.  The  reftraints  upon  the  wine  trade  in  Great 
Britain  befides,  do  not  fo  much  feem  calculated  to  hinder  the 
people  from  going,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  to  the  alehoufe,  as  from 
going  where  they  can  buy  the  bell  and  cheapeft  liquor.  They 
favour  the  wine  trade  of  Portugal,  and  difcourage  that  of  France. 
The  Portuguefe,  it  is  faid,  indeed,  are  better  cuftomers  for  our 
manufaflures  than  the  French,  and  fliould  therefore  be  encou- 
raged in  preference  to  them.  As  they  give  us  their  cuftom,  it  is 
pretended,  we  fliould  give  them  our's.  The  fneaking  arts  of  un- 
derling tradefmen  are  thus  erefted  into  political  maxims  for  the 
conduct  of  a  great  empire  :  for  it  is  the  moft  underling  tradefmen 
only  who  make  it  a  rule  to  employ  chiefly  their  own  cuftomers. 
A  great  trader  purchafes  his  goods  always  where  they  are  cheapeft 
and  beft,  without  regard  to  any  little  intereft  of  this  kind. 

By  fuch  maxims  as  thefe,  however,  nations  have  been  taught 
that  their  i  ntereft  confifted  in  beggaring  all  their  neighbours. 
Each  nation  has  been  made  to  look  with  an  invidious  eye  upon 
the  profperity  of  all  the  nations  with  which  it  trades,  and  to  con- 
fider  their  gain  as  its  own  lofs.  Commerce,  which  ought  naturally 
to  be,  among  nations,  as  among  individuals,  a  bond  of  union 
and  friendfliip,  has  become  the  moft  fertile  fource  of  difcord  and 
animofity.  The  capricious  ambition  of  kings  and  minifters  has 
not,  daring  the  prefent  and  the  preceeding  century,  been  more 
fatal  to  the  repofe  of  Europe  than  the  impertinent  jealoufy  of 
merchants  and  manufa6lurer3.  The  violence  and  injuftice  ©f  the 
rulers  of  mankind  is  an  ancient  evil,  for  which,  I  am  afraid  the 
nature  of  human  aff*airs  can  fcarce  admit  of  a  remedy.  But  the 
mean  rapacity,  the  monopolizing  fpirit  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers. 
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fa6turers,  who  neither  are,  nor   ought  to  be  the  rulers  of  man-    C  HA  P. 
kmd,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be  corre6led,  may  very  eafily  be 
prevented    from   difturbing    the    tranquillity    of  any   body    but 
themfelves. 

That  it  was  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  which  originally  both  in- 
vented and  propagated  this  do6lrine,  cannot  be  doubted  -,  and  they 
who  firft  taught  it  v/ere  by  no  means  fuch  fools  as  they  who  be- 
lieved it.  In  every  country  it  always  is  and  mull  be  the  interell  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  buy  whatever  they  want  of  thofe 
who  fell  it  cheapeft.  The  proportion  is  fo  very  manifcft,  that  it 
feems  ridiculous  to  take  any  pains  to  prove  it ;  nor  could  it  ever 
have  been  called  in  queftion  had  not  the  interefted  fophiftry  pf 
merchants  and  manufafturers  confounded  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind.  Their  intereft  is,  in  this  refpefl:,  dire6lly  oppofite  to 
that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  As  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
freemen  of  a  corporation  to  hinder  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  from 
employing  any  workmen  but  themfelves,  fo  it  is  the  intereft  of 
the  merchants  and  m.anufa£lurers  of  every  country  to  fecure  to 
themfelves  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market.  Hence  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  moft  other  European  countries  the  extraordi- 
nary duties  upon  almoft  all  goods  imported  by  alien  merchants. 
Hence  the  high  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  all  thofe  foreign 
manufadlures  which  can  come  into  competition  with  our  own. 
Hence  too  the  extraordinary  reftraints  upon  the  importation  of 
almoft  all  forts  of  goods  from  thofe  countries  with  which  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  difadvantageous  ;  that  is,  from 
thofe  againft  whom  national  animofity  happens  to  be  moft  vio- 
lently inflamed. 

The  wealth  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  however,  though  danger- 
ous in  war  and  politicks,  is  certainly  advantageous  in  trade.    In  a 
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BOOK   ftate  of  hoftility  it  may  enable  our  enemies  to  maintain  fleets  and 
L  -,—,'   armies  fuperior  to  our  own ;  but  in  a  ftate  of  peace  and  commerce 
It  muft   likewife  enable  them  to  exchange   with  us  to   a  greater 
value,  and  to   afford  a  better  market,   either  for   the  immediate 
produce  of  our  own  induftry,  or  for  whatever  is  purchafed  with 
that  produce.     As  a  rich  man  is  hkely  to  be  a  better  cuflomer  to 
the  induftrious  people  in  his  neighbourhood,  than  a  poor,  fo  is 
likewife  a   rich  nation.     A  rich   man,  indeed,  who  is  himfelf  a 
manufaflurer,  is  a  very  dangerous  neighbour  to  all  thofe  who  deal 
in  the  fame  way.    All  the  reft  of  the  neighbourhood,  however,    by 
far  the  greateft  number,  profit  by  the  good  market  which  his  ex- 
pence  affords  them.      They  even  profit  by  his  underfelling  the 
poorer  workmen  who  deal  in  the  fame  way  with  him.     The  ma- 
nufa6turers  of  a  rich  nation,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  no  doubt 
be  very  dangerous  rivals  to  thofe  of  their  neighbours.     This  very 
competition,  however,  is  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  who  profit  greatly  befides  by  the  good  market  which  the 
great  expence  of  fuch  a  nation  affords  them  in  every  other  way. 
Private  people  who  want  to  make  a  fortune,  never  think  of  retir- 
ing to  the  remote  and  poor  provinces  of  the  country,  but  refort 
either  to  the  capital  or  to  fbme  of  the  great  commercial  towns. 
They  know,  that  where  little  wealth  circulates  there  is  little  to  be 
got,  but  that  where  a  great  deal  is  in  motion,  fome  fhare  of  it 
may  fall  to  them.     The  fame  maxims  which  would  in  this  man- 
ner direfl  the  common  fenfe  of  one,    or  ten,  or  twenty  indivi- 
duals,  fhould  regulate  the  judgement  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
millions,  and  fhould  make   a  whole  nation  regard  the  riches  of 
its  neighbours,  as  a  probable  caufe  and  occafion  for  itfelf  to  acquire 
riches.     A  nation   that  would  enrich   itfelf  by   foreign  trade   is 
certainly  moft  likely  to  do  fo  when  its  neighbours  are  all  lich, 
induflrious,  and  commercial  nations.      A  great  nation  furrounded. 
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on  all  fides  by  wandering  favages  and  poor  barbarians  might,  no  C  HA  P. 
doubt,  acquire  riches  by  the  cultivation  of  its  own  lands,  and  by 
its  own  interior  commerce,  but  not  by  foreign  trade.  It  feems  to 
have  been  in  this  manner  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the 
modern  Chinefe  acquired  their  great  wealth.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, it  is  faid,  negledled  foreign  commerce,  and  the  modern 
Chinefe,  it  is  known,  hold  it  in  the  utmoft  contempt,  and  fcarce 
deign  to  afford  it  the  decent  protection  of  the  laws.  The  modern 
maxims  of  foreign  commerce,  by  aiming  at  the  impoverifliment 
of  all  our  neighbours,  fo  far  as  they  are  capable  of  producing 
their  intended  efFedt,  tend  to  render  that  very  commerce  inligni- 
ficant  and  contemptible. 

There  is  no  commercial  country  in  Europe  of  which  the 
approaching  ruin  has  not  frequently  been  foretold  by  the  pre- 
tended dot5lors  of  this  fyftem,  from  an  unfavourable  balance  of 
trade.  After  all  the  anxiety  however  which  they  have  excited 
about  this,  after  all  the  vain  attempts  of  almoft  all  trading  nations 
to  turn  that  balance  in  their  own  favour  and  againft  their  neigh- 
bours, it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  nation  in  Europe  has  been 
in  any  refpeft  impoverilhed  by  this  caufe.  Every  town  and  coun- 
try, on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  they  have  opened  their 
ports  to  all  nations  j  inftead  of  being  ruined  by  this  free  trade, 
as  the  principles  of  the  commercial  fyftem  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pert, have  been  enriched  by  it.  Though  there  are  in  Europe, 
indeed,  a  few  towns  which  in  fome  refpefts  deferve  the  name  of 
free  ports,  there  is  no  country  which  does  fo.  Holland,  perhaps, 
approaches  the  neareft  to  this  character  of  any,  though  ftill  very 
remote  from  it ;  and  Holland,  it  is  acknowledged,  not  only  derives 
^ts  whole  wealth,  but  a  great  part  of  its  neceflary  fubfiflence,  from 
foreign  trade» 

There 
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^^OO'^  There  is  another  balance  indeed,  whidi  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, very  different  from  the  balance  of  trade,  and  wliich, 
according  as  it  happens  to  be  cither  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
neceflarily  occafions  the  profperity  or  decay  of  every  nation.  Tliis 
is  the  balance  of  the  annual  produce  and  confumption.  If  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce,  it  has  already  been 
obferved,  exxeeds  that  of  the  annual  confumntion.  the  caoital  of 
the  fociety  muft  annually  increafe  in  proportion  to  this  excefs. 
The  fociety  in  this  cafe  lives  within  its  revenue,  and  what  is 
annually  faved  out  of  its  revenue,  is  natur.'lly  added  to  its  capi- 
tal, and  employed  fo  as  to  increafe  ftill  further  the  annual  pro- 
duce. If  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce,  on  the 
<:ontrary,  fall  fliort  of  the  annual  confumption,  the  capital  of 
the  fociety  muft  annually  decay  in  proportion  to  this  deficiency. 
The  expence  of  the  fociety  in  this  cafe  exceeds  its  revenue,  and 
necelTarily  encroaches  upon  its  capital.  Its  capital,  therefore,  muft 
neceflarily  decay,  and  together  with  it,  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  annual  produce  of  its  induftry. 

This  balance  of  produce  and  confumption  is  entirely  different 
from,  what  is  called,  the  balance  of  trade.  It  might  take  place 
in  a  nation  which  had  no  foreign  trade,  but  which  was  entirely 
feparated  from  all  the  world.  It  may  take  place  in  the  whole 
globe  of  the  earth,  of  which  the  wealth,  population,  and  improve- 
ment may  be  either  gradually  incrcaling  or  gradually  decaying. 

The  balance  of  produce  and  confumption  may  be  conftantly 
In  favour  of  a  nation,  though  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade 
be  generally  againft  it.  A  nation  may  import  to  a  greater  value 
than  it  exports  for  half  a  century,  perhaps,  together ;  the  gold 
and  filver  vv'hich  comes  into  it  during  all  this  time  may  be  all  im- 
mediately feat  out  of  it  -,  its  circulating  coin  may  gradually  decay, 

different 
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different  forts  of  paper  money  being  fubftituted  in  its  place,  and  CHAP, 
even  the  debts  too  which  it  contrafts  in  the  principal  nations 
with  whom  it  deals  may  be  gradually  increafmg ;  and  yet  its  real 
wealth,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  lands 
and  labour  may,  during  the  faffie  period,  have  been  increafing  in 
a  much  greater  propoition.  The  flate  of  our  North  American 
colonies,  and  the  trade  which  they  carried  on  with  Great  Britain, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  late  difturbances,  may  ferve  as 
a  proof  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  impoflible  fuppofition. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Of  Draw  backs. 

MERCHANTS  and  manufaflurers  are  not  contented  with 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  but  defire  likewife  the 
moft  extenfive  foreign  fale  for  their  goods.  Their  country  has  no 
jurifdiclion  in  foreign  nations,  and  therefore  can  feldom  procure 
them  any  monopoly  there.  They  are  generally  obliged  therefore 
to  content  themfelves  with  petitioning  for  certain  encouragements 
to  exportation. 

Of  thefe  encouragements  what  are  called  Drawbacks  feem  to  be 
the  moft  reafonablc.  To  allow  the  merchant  to  draw  back  upon 
exportation,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  whatever  excife  or  in- 
land, duty  is  impofed  upon  domeftick  induftry,  can  never  occafion 
the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  what  would 
have  been  exported  had  no  duty  been  impofed.  Such  encourage- 
ments do  not  tend  to  turn  towards  any  particular  employment  a 
greater  fliare  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  than  what  would  go 
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COOK  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  but  only  to  hinder  the  duty  from  driving 
away  any  part  of  that  fliare  to  other  employments.  They  tend 
not  to  overturn  that  balance  which  naturally  eftabliilies  itfelf 
among  all  the  various  employments  of  the  fociety  -,  but  to  hinder 
it  from  being  overturned  by  the  duty.  They  tend  not  to  deftroy 
but  to  preferve,  what  it  is  in  moll  cafes  advantageous  to  prc- 
ferve,  the  natural  divifion  and  diftribution  of  labour  in  the 
fociety. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  drawacks  upon  the  re-expor- 
tation of  foreign  goods  imported  ;  which  in  Great  Britain  generally 
amount  to  by  much  the  largeft  part  of  the  duty  upon  importation. 
Half  the  duties  impofed  by  what  is  called  the  oldfubfidy,  are  drawn 
back  univerfally,  except  upon  goods  exported  to  the  Britifli  plan- 
tations ;  and  frequently  the  whole,  almoft  always  a  part  of  thofe 
impofed  by  later  fubfidies  and  imports.  Drawbacks  were,  per- 
haps, originally  granted  for  the  encouragement  of  the  carrying 
ti-ade,  which,  as  the  freight  of  the  fliips  is  frequently  paid  by  fo- 
reigners in  money,  was  fuppofcd  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  bring- 
ing gold  and  filver  into  the  country.  But  though  the  carrying 
trade  certainly  defcrves  no  peculiar  encouragement,  though  the 
motive  of  the  inftitution  was,  perhaps,  abundantly  foolilh,  the 
inflltution  itfelf  feems  reafonablc  enough.  Such  drawbacks  cannot 
force  into  this  trade  a  greater  fliare  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
than  what  would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  had  there 
been  no  duties  upon  importation.  They  only  prevent  its  being 
excluded  altogether  by  thofe  duties.  The  carrying  trade,  though 
it  deferves  no  preference,  ought  not  to  be  precluded,  but  to  be 
left  free  like  all  other  trades.  It  is  a  neceflary  refource  for  thofe 
capitals  which  cannot  find  employment  either  in  the  agriculture  or 
in  the  manufa(5lures  of  the  country,  either  in  its  home  trade  or  in 
its  foreign  trade  of  confumption. 
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The  revenue  of  the  cuftoms,  inftead  of  fuffering,  profits  from  ^^J^^' 
fuch  drawbacks,  by  that  part  of  the  duty  which  is  retained. 
If  the  whole  duties  had  been  retained,  the  foreign  goods  upon 
which  they  are  paid,  could  feldom  have  been  exported,  nor 
confequently  imported,  for  want  of  a  market.  The  duties, 
therefore,  of  which  a  part  is  retained,  would  nevei'  have  been 
paid. 

These  reafons  feem  fufficlently  to  juftify  drawbacks,  and 
would  juftify  them,  though  the  whole  duties,  whether  upon  the 
produce  of  domeftick  induftry,  ox  upon  foreign  goods,  were 
always  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  The  revenue  of  excife 
would  in  this  cafe,  indeed,  fuiFer  a  little,  and  that  of  the  cuftoms 
a  good  deal  more ;  but  the  natural  balance  of  induftry,  the  natural 
divifion  and  diftribution  of  labour,  which  is  always  more  or  left 
difturbed  by  fuch  duties,  would  be  more  nearly  re-eftablifhed  by 
fuch  a  regulation. 

These  reafons,  however,  will  juftify  drawbacks  only  upon  ex- 
porting goods  to  thofe  countries  which  are  altogether  foreign  and 
independent,  not  to  thofe  in  which  our  merchants  and  manu- 
fa6lurers  enjoy  a  monopoly.  A  drawback,  for  example,  upon 
the  exportation  of  European  goods  to  our  American  colonies, 
will  not  always  occafion  a  greater  exportation  than  what  would 
have  taken  place  without  it.  By  means  of  the  monopoly  which 
our  merchants  and  manufa6lurers  enjoy  there,  the  fame  quantity 
might  frequently,  perhaps,  be  fent  thither,  though  the  whole 
duties  were  retained.  The  drawback,  therefore,  may  frequently 
be  pure  lofs  to  the  revenue  of  excife  and  cuftoms,  witiiout  altering 
the  ftate  of  the  trade,  or  rendering  it  in  any  refpe<5l  more  exten- 
five.  How  far  fuch  drawbacks  can  be  juftified,  as  a  proper  en- 
couragement  to  the  induftry  of  our  colonies,  or  how  far   it   is 

advantageous 
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BOOK  advantageous  to  the  mother  country,  that  they  fhould  be  exempted 
from  taxes  which  are  paid  by  all  the  reft  of  their  fellow  fubjeds, 
will  appear  hereafter  when  I  come  to  treat  of  colonies. 

Drawbacks  however,  it  muft  always  be  underftood,  are  ufeful 
only  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  goods  for  the  exportation  of  which 
they  are  given,  are  really  exported  to  Ibme  foreign  country ;  and 
not  clandeftinely  reimported  into  our  own.  That  fbme  drawbacks, 
particularly  thofe  upon  tobacco,  have  frequently  been  abufed  in  this 
manner,  and  have  given  occafion  to  many  frauds  equally  hurtful 
botJi  to  the  revenue  and  to  the  fair  trader,  is  well  knov/n. 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  Bounties. 

BOUNTIES  upon  exportation  are,  in  Great  Britain,  fre- 
quently petitioned  for,  and  fometimes  granted  to  the  produce 
of  particular  branches  of  domeftick  induftry.  By  means  of  them 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  it  is  pretended,  will  be  enabled 
to  fell  their  goods  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  their  rivals  in  the 
foreign  market.  A  greater  quantity,  it  is  faid,  will  thus  be  export- 
ed, and  the  balance  of  trade  confequently  turned  more  in  favour 
of  our  own  country.  We  cannot  give  our  workmen  a  monopoly 
in  the  foreign,  as  we  have  done  in  the  home  market.  We  cannot 
force  foreigners  to  buy  their  goods,  as  we  have  done  our  own  coun- 
trymen. The  next  beft  expedient,  it  has  been  thought,  therefore, 
is  to  pay  them  for  buying.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  mercan- 
tile fyftem  propofes  to  enrich  the  whole  country,  and  to  put  money 
into  all  our  pockets  by  means  of  the  balance  of  trade. 

Bounties, 
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Bounties,  it  is  allowed,  ought  to  be  given  to  thofe  branches  of  CHAP, 
trade  only  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without  them.  But  every 
branch  of  trade  in  which  the  merchant  can  fell  his  goods  for  a 
price  which  replaces  to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  flock, 
the  whole  capital  employed  in  preparing  and  fending  them  to  mar- 
ket, can  be  carried  on  without  a  bounty.  Every  fuch  branch  is 
evidently  upon  a  level  v/ith  all  the  other  branches  of  trade  which 
are  carried  on  without  bounties,  and  cannot  therefore  require  one 
more  than  they.  Thofe  trades  only  require  bounties  in  which  the 
merchant  is  obliged  to  fell  his  goods  for  a  price  which  does  not 
replace  to  him  his  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit;  or 
in  which  he  is  obliged  to  fell  them  for  lefs  than  it  really  colls  him 
to  fend  them  to  market.  The  bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make 
up  this  lofs,  and  to  encourage  him  to  continue,  or  perhaps  to  be- 
gin, a  trade  of  which  the  expence  is  fuppofed  to  be  greater  than 
the  returns,  of  which  every  operation  eats  up  a  part  of  the  capi- 
tal employed  in  it,  and  which  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that,  if  all  other 
trades  refembled  it,  there  would  foon  be  no  capital  left  in  the 
country. 

The  trades,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  are  carried  on  by  means 
of  bounties,  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  carried  on  between 
two  nations  for  any  confiderable  time  together,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  that  one  of  them  fhall  always  and  regularly  lofe,  or  fell  its  goods 
for  lefs  than  it  really  cofts  to  fend  them  to  market.  But  if  the 
bounty  did  not  repay  to  the  merchant  what  he  would  otherwiie 
lofe  upon  the  price  of  his  goods,  his  own  interefl  would  foon  oblige 
him  to  employ  his  Hock  in  another  way,  or  to  find  out  a  trade  in 
which  the  price  of  the  goods  would  replace  to  him,  with  the  ordi- 
nary profit,  the  capital  employed  in  fending  them  to  market.  The 
efFeft  of  bounties,  like  that  of  all  the  other  expedients  of  the  mer- 
cantile fyftem,  can  only  be  to  force  the  trade  of  a  country  into  a 

channel 
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^9v*  ^  channel  much  lefs  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would  natu- 
rally run  of  its  own  accord. 

The  ingenious  and  well  informed  author  of  the  tra6ls  upon 
the  corn  trade  has  fhown  very  clearly,  that  fince  the  bounty  upon 
the  exportation  of  corn  was  firft  eftablifhed,  the  price  of  the  corn 
exported,  valued  moderately  enough,  has  exceeded  that  of  the  corn 
imported,  valued  very  high,  by  a  much  greater  fum  than  the 
amount  of  the  whole  bounties  which  have  been  paid  during  that 
period.  This,  he  imagines,  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  mer- 
cantile fyftem,  is  a  clear  proof  that  this  forced  corn  trade  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  nation  -,  the  value  of  the  exportation  exceeding  that 
of  the  importation  by  a  much  greater  fum  than  the  whole  extraor- 
dinary expence  which  the  pubUck  has  been  at  in  order  to  get  it 
exported.  He  does  not  confider  that  this  extraordinary  expence,  or 
the  bounty,  is  the  fmalleft  part  of  the  expence  which  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  really  cofls  the  fociety.  The  capital  which  the  far- 
mer employed  in  raifmg  it  muft  likewife  be  taken  into  the  account. 
Unlefs  the  price  of  the  corn  when  fold  in  the  foreign  markets  re- 
places, not  only  the  bounty,  but  this  capital,  together  with  the 
ordinary  profits  of  flock,  the  fociety  is  a  lofer  by  the  difference,  or 
the  national  flock  is  fo  much  diminifhed.  Bat  the  very  reafon  for 
which  it  has  been  thought  necelTary  to  grant  a  bounty  is  the  fup- 
pofed  infufficiency  of  the  price  to  do  this. 

The  average  price  of  corn,  it  has  been  faid,  has  fallen  confider- 
ably  fince  the  eflablifhment  of  the  bounty.  That  the  average  price 
of  corn  began  to  fall  fomewhat  towards  the  end  of  the  lafl  cen- 
tury, and  has  continued  to  do  fo  during  the  courfe  of  the  fixty- 
four  firfl  years  of  the  prefent,  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  fhow. 
But  this  event,  fuppofing  it  to  be  as  real  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  mufl 
have  happened  in  fpite  of  the  bounty,  and  cannot  pofTibly  have 
happened  in  confc^uence  of  it. 

In 
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In  years  of  plenty,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  the  bounty,  by  C  H  A  P. 
occafioning  an  extraordinary  exportation,  neceflarily  keeps  up  the 
price  of  corn  in  the  home  market  above  what  it  would  naturally 
fall  to.  To  do  fo  was  the  avowed  purpofe  of  the  inftitution.  In 
years  of  fcarcity,  though  the  bounty  is  frequently  fufpended,  yet 
the  great  exportation  which  it  occafions  in  years  of  plenty,  muft 
frequently  hinder  more  or  lefs  the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving 
the  fcarcity  of  another.  Both  in  years  of  plenty,  and  in  years  of 
fcarcity,  therefore,  the  bounty  neceflarily  tends  to  raife  the  money 
price  of  corn  fomewhat  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  be  in  the 
home  market. 

That,  in  the  a6lual  ftate  of  tillage,  the  bounty  muft  necefl!ariry 
have  this  tendency,  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be  difputed  by  any  rea- 
fonable  perfon.  But  it  has  been  thought  by  many  people,  that  by 
fecuring  to  the  farmer  a  better  price  than  he  could  otherwife  expe6l 
in  the  a6lual  ftate  of  tillage,  it  tends  to  encourage  tillage  -,  and  that 
the  confequent  increafe  of  corn  may,  in  a  long  period  of  years, 
Ibwer  its  price  more  than  the  bounty  can  raife  it  in  the  aftual  ftate 
which  tillage  may,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  happen  to  be  in. 

r  ANSWER,  that  this  might  be  the  cafe  if  the  effe6l  of  the  bounty 
was  to  raife  the  real  price  of  corn,  or  to  enable  the  farmer  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  it  to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  labourers 
in  the  fame  manner,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty,  that  other 
labourers  are  commonly  maintained  in  his  neighbourhood.  But 
neither  the  bounty,  it  is  evident,  nor  any  other  human  inftitution, 
can  have  any  fuch  effect.  It  is  not  the  real,  but  the  nominal  price 
of  corn  only,  which  can  be  at  all  affeded  by  the  bounty. 

The  real  effefl  of  the  bounty  is  not  fo  much  to  raife  the  real 
value  of  corn,  as  to  degrade  the  real  value  of  filver ;  or  to  make  an 
equal  quantity  of  it  exchange  for  a  fmaller  quantity,  not  only  of 

corn. 
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IV        corn,  but  of  all  other  commodities  :  for  the  money  price  of  corn 
regulates  that  of  all  other  commodities. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which  muft  always  be 
fuch  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  purchafe  a  quantity  of  corn  fuf- 
ficient  to  maintain  him  and  his  family  either  in  the  liberal,  mode- 
rate, or  fcanty  manner  in  which  the  advancing,  ftationary,  or  de- 
clining circumflanccs  of  the  fociety  oblige  his  employers  to  main- 
taift  him. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  rude 
produce  of  land,  which,  in  every  period  of  improvement,  muft 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  that  of  corn,  though  this  proportion 
is  different  in  different  periods.  It  regulates,  for  example,  the 
money  price  of  grafs  and  hay,  of  butcher's  meat,  of  horfes,  and  the 
maintenance  of  horfes,  of  land  carriage  confequently,  or  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the  country. 

By  regulating  the  money  price  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  rude 
produce  of  land,  it  regulates  that  of  the  materials  of  all  manufac- 
tures. By  regulating  the  money  price  of  labour,  it  regulates  that 
of  manufafluring  art  and  induftry.  And  by  regulating  both,  it 
regulates  that  of  the  corapleat  manufa6lure.  The  money  price  of 
labour,  and  of  every  thing  that  is  the  produce  either  of  land  or 
labour,  mufl  ncceffarily  either  rife  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  mo- 
ney price  of  corn. 

Though  in  confequence  of  the  bounty,  therefore,  the  farmer 
fliould  be  enabled  to  fell  his  corn  for  four  fhiUings  the  bufliel  in- 
ftead  of  three  and  fixpence,  and  to  pay  his  landlord  a  money  rent 
proportionable  to  this  rife  in  the  money  price  of  his  produce  j  yet, 
if  in  confequence  of  this  rife  in  the  price  of  corn,  four  fhillings 
will  purchafe  no  more  goods  of  any  other  kind  than  three  and  fix- 
pence 
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pence  would  have  done  before,  neither  the  circumftances  of  the    C  HA  P. 
farmer,  nor  thofe  of  the  landlord,  will  be  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
mended  by  this  change.     The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  cultivate 
better :  the  landlord  will  not  be  able  to  live  better. 

That  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver  which  is  the  efFe6l  of  the 
fertility  of  the  mines,  and  which  operates  equally,  or  very  near 
equally,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  world,  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  confequence  to  any  particular  country.  The 
confequent  rife  of  all  money  prices,  though  it  does  not  make  thofe 
who  receive  them  really  richer,  does  not  make  them  really  poorer. 
A  fervice  of  plate  becomes  really  cheaper,  and  every  thing  elfe  re- 
iTiains  precifely  of  the  fame  real  value  as  before. 

But  that  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver  which,  being  the 
cffe(5t  either  of  the  peculiar  fituation,  or  of  the  political  inftitu- 
tions  of  a  particular  country,  takes  place  only  in  that  country,  is 
?.  matter  of  very  great  confequence,  which,  far  from  tending  to 
make  any  body  really  richer,  tends  to  make  every  body  really 
poorer.  The  rife  in  the  money  price  of  all  commodities,  which  i$ 
in  this  cafe  peculiar  to  that  country,  tends  to  difcourage  more  or 
lefs  every  fort  of  induftry  which  is  carried  on  within  it,  and  to 
enable  foreign  nations,  by  furnifhing  almoft  all  forts  of  goods  for 
a  fmaller  quantity  of  filver  than  its  own  workmen  can  afford  to  do, 
to  underfell  them,  not  only  in  the  foreign,  but  even  in  the  home 
market. 

It  is  the  peculiar  fituation  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  ?.s  proprietors 
of  the  mines,  to  be  the  diftributors  of  gold  and  filver  to  all  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  Thofe  metals  ought  naturally,  there- 
fore, to  be  fomewhat  cheaper  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.     The  difference,    however,  fhould  be  no 

more 
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BOOK  more  than  the  amount  of  the  freight  and  infurance ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  value  and  fmall  bulk  of  thofe  metals,  their 
freight  is  no  great  matter,  and  their  infurance  is  the  fame  as  that 
of  any  other  goods  of  equal  value.  8pain  and  Portugal,  there- 
fore, could  fuffer  very  little  from  their  peculiar  fituation,  if  they 
did  not  aggravate  its  difad vantages  by  their  political  inftitutions. 

Spain  by  taxing,  and  Portugal  by  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  filver,  load  that  exportation  with  the  expence  of  fmug- 
gling,  and  raife  the  value  of  thofe  metals  in  other  countries  {o 
much  more  above  what  it  is  in  their  own,  by  the  whole  amount 
of  this  expence.     When  you  dam  up  a  ftream  of  water,  as  foon 
as  the  dam  is  full,  as  much  water  muft  run  over  the  dam-head  as 
if  there  was  no  dam  at  all.     The  prohibition  of  exportation  can- 
not detain  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal than  what  they  can  afford  to  employ,  than  what  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour  will  allow  them  to  employ,  in 
coin,  plate,  gilding,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver.  When 
they  have  got  this  quantity  the  dam  is  full,  and  the  whole  ft.-cam 
which  flows  in  afterwards  muft  run  over.     The  annual  exportation 
of  gold  and  filver  from   Spain  and  Portugal  accordingly  is,  by  all 
accounts,  notwithftanding  thefe  reftraints,  very  near  equal  to  the 
whole  annual  importation.     As  the  water,  however,  muft  always 
be  deeper  behind  the  dam- head  than  before  it,  fo  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  which  thefe  reftraints  detain  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal muft,  in  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour,  be  greater  that  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  countries. 
The  higher  and  ftronger  the  dam-head,  the  greater  muft  be  the 
difference  in  the  depth  of  water  behind  and  before  it.     The  higiier 
the  tax,  the  higher  the  penalties  with  which  the  prohibition  is  guard- 
ed, the  more  vigilant  and  fevere  the  police  which  looks  after  the 
execution  of  the  law,  the  greater  muft  be  the  difference  in  the 

propor- 
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proportion  of  gold  and  fllver  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  CHAP, 
and  labour  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  that  of  other  countries. 
It  is  faid  accordingly  to  be  very  confiderable,  and  that  you  fre- 
quently find  there  a  profufion  of  plate  in  houfes,  where  there  is 
nothing  elfe  which  would,  in  other  countries,  be  thought  fuitable 
or  correfpondent  to  this  fort  of  magnificence.  The  cheapnefs  of 
gold  and  filver,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  the  dearnefs  of  all 
commodities,  which  is  the  neceflary  efFe6l  of  this  redundancy  of 
the  precious  metals,  difcourages  both  the  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  enables  foreign  nations  to  fupply 
them  with  many  forts  of  rude,  and  with  almoft  all  forts  of  manu- 
faftured  produce,  for  a  fmaller  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  than 
what  they  themfelves  can  either  raife  or  make  them  for  at  home. 
The  tax  and  prohibition  operate  in  two  different  ways.  They  not 
only  lower  very  much  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  but  by  detaining  there  a  certain  quantity  of  thofe 
metals  which  would  otherwife  flow  over  other  countries,  they  keep 
up  their  value  in  thofe  other  countries  foraewhat  above  what  it 
otherwife  would  be,  and  thereby  give  thofe  countries  a  double  advan- 
tage in  their  commerce  with  Spain  and  Portugal.  Open  the  flood- 
gates and  there  will  prefently  be  lefs  water  above,  and  more  below,  the 
dam-head,  and  it  will  foon  come  to  a  level  in  both  places.  Remove 
the  tax  and  the  prohibition,  and  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
will  diminifii  confiderably  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  fo  it  will  increafc 
fomewhat  in  other  countries,  and  the  value  of  thofe  metals,  their 
proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  lar.d  and  labour,  will  foon 
come  to  a  level,  or  very  near  to  a  level,  in  all.  The  lofs  which  Spain 
and  Portugal  could  fuftain  by  this  exportation  of  their  gold  and 
fdver  would  be  altogether  nominal  and  imaginary.  The  nominal 
value  of  their  goods,  and  of  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour  would  fall,  and  would  be  expreiled  or  reprefented  by  a 
frnaller  quantity  of  filver  than  before  i  but  their  real  value  would 

be 
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BOOK  be  the  fame  as  before,  and  would  be  fufficient  to  maintain,  com- 
-V---'  mand,  and  employ,  the  fame  quantity  of  labour.  As  the  nomi- 
nal value  of  their  goods  would  fall,  the  real  value  of  what  re- 
mained of  their  gold  and  filver  would  rife,  and  a  fmaller  quantity 
of  thofe  metals  would  anfwer  all  the  fame  purpofes  of  commerce 
and  circulation  which  had  employed  a  greater  quantity  before.  The 
gold  and  filver  which  would  go  abroad  would  not  go  abroad  for 
nothing,  but  would  bring  back  an  equal  value  of  goods  of  fome 
kind  or  another.  Thofe  goods  too  would  not  be  all  matters  of 
mere  luxury  and  expence,  to  be  confumed  by  idle  people  who  pro- 
duce nothing  in  return  for  their  confumption.  As  the  real  wealth 
and  revenue  of  idle  people  would  not  be  augmented  by  this  extraor- 
dinary exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  fo  neither  would  their  con- 
fumption be  much  augmented  by  it.  Thofe  goods  would,  proba- 
blv,  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  certainly  fome  part  of  them, 
conlift  in  materials,  tools,  and  provifions,  for  the  employment  and 
maintenance  of  induftrious  people,  who  would  reproduce,  with  a 
profit,  the  full  value  of  their  confumption.  A  part  of  the  dead 
flock  of  the  fociety  would  thus  be  turned  into  aftive  ftock,  and 
would  put  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  induftry  than  had  been 
employed  before.  The  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour 
would  immediately  be  augmented  a  little,  and  in  a  few  years  would, 
probably,  be  augmented  a  great  dealj  their  induflry  being  thus 
relieved  from  one  of  the  moft  opprefllve  burdens  which  it  at  pre- 
fent  labours  under. 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn  necefTarily  ope- 
rates cxaflly  in  the  fame  way  as  tliis  abfurd  policy  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Whatever  be  the  a6lual  flate  of  tillage,  it  renders  our 
corn  fomewhat  dearer  in  the  home  market  than  it  otherwife 
would  be  in  that  ftate,  and  fomewhat  cheaper  in  the  foreign ;  and 
as  the  average  money  price  of  corn  regulates  more  or  Icfs  tliat  of 

all 
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all  other  commodities,  it  lowers  the  value  of  filver  confiderably  in  C  HA  P. 
the  one,  and  tends  to  raife  it  a  little  in  the  other.  It  enables 
foreigners,  the  Dutch  in  particular,  not  only  to  eat  our  corn 
cheaper  than  they  otherwife  could  do,  but  fometimcs  to  eat  it 
cheaper  than  even  our  own  people  can  do  upon  the  fame  occa- 
fions;  as  we  are  aflured  by  an  excellent  authority,  that  of  Sir 
Mathew  Decker.  It  hinders  our  own  workmen  from  furniiliing 
their  goods  for  fo  ftnall  a  quantity  of  filver  as  they  otherwife 
might  do ;  and  enables  the  Dutch  to  furnifh  their's  for  a  fmailer. 
It  tends  to  render  our  manufactures  fomewhat  dearer  in  every 
market,  and  their's  fomewhat  cheaper  than  they  otherwife  would 
be,  and  confequently  to  give  their  induflry  a  double  advantage 
over  our  own. 

The  bounty,  as  it  ralfes  in  the  home  market,  not  the  real, 
but  only  the  nominal  price  of  our  corn,  as  it  augments,  not  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  can  maintain 
and  employ,  but  only  the  quantity  of  filver  which  it  will  exchange 
for,  it  difcourages  our  manufaflures  without  rendering  the  fmalleft 
real  fervice  either  to  our  farmers  or  country  gentlemen.  It  puts, 
indeed,  a  little  more  money  into  the  pockets  of  both,  and  it  will 
perhaps  be  fomewhat  difficult  to  perfuade  the  greater  part  of 
them  that  this  is  not  rendering  them  a  very  real  fervice.  But  if 
this  money  finks  in  its  value,  in  the  quantity  of  labour,  provifions, 
and  commodities  of  all  different  kinds  which  it  is  capable  of  ]nir- 
chafing,  as  much  as  it  rifes  in  its  quantity,  the  fervice  will  be 
merely  nominal  and  imaginary. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  fet  of  men  in  the  whole  com- 
monwealth to  whom  the  bounty  either  was  or  could  be  really 
ferviceable.  Thefe  were  the  corn  merchants,  the  exporters  and 
importers   of    corn.      In   years  of  plenty  the  bounty   neceffarily 

occafioned 
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B  <">  O  K  occafioned  a  greater  exportation  than  would  otherwife  have  taken 
place ;  and  by  hindering  the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving  the 
fcarcity  of  another,  it  occafioned  in  years  of  fcarcity  a  greater 
importation  than  would  otherwife  have  been  neceflary.  It  in- 
creafed  the  bufinefs  of  the  corn  merchant  in  both,  and  in  years 
of  fcarcity  it  not  only  enabled  him  to  import  a  greater  quantity, 
but  to  fell  it  for  a  better  price,  and  confequently  with  a  greater 
profit  than  he  could  otherwife  have  made,  if  the  plenty  of  one 
year  had  not  been  more  or  lefs  hindered  from  relieving  the  fcar- 
city of  another.  It  is  in  this  fett  of  men,  accordingly,  that  I 
have  obferved  the  greateft  zeal  for  the  continuance  or  renewal  of 
the  bounty. 

Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  impofed  the  high  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  which  in  times  of  moderate 
plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition,  and  when  they  eftablifhed  the 
bounty,  feem  to  have  imitated  the  conduft  of  our  manufadlmers. 
By  the  one  inftitution,  they  fecured  to  themfelves  the  monopoly  of 
the  home  market,  and  by  the  other  they  endeavoured  to  prevent 
that  market  from  ever  being  overftocked  with  their  commodity. 
By  both  they  endeavoured  to  raife  its  real  value,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  our  manufafturers  had,  by  the  like  inftitutions,  raifed  the 
real  value  of  many  different  forts  of  manufaftured  goods.  They 
did  not  perhaps  attend  to  the  great  and  efTential  difference  which 
nature  has  eftablifhed  between  coin  and  almoft  every  other  fort  of 
goods.  When  either  by  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  or 
by  a  bounty  upon  exportation,  you  enable  our  woollen  or  linen 
manufafturers  to  fell  their  goods  for  fomewhat  a  better  price  than 
they  otherwife  could  get  for  them,  you  raife,  not  only  the  nomi- 
nal, but  the  real  price  of  thofe  goods.  You  render  them  equiva- 
lent to  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  and  fubfiftcnce,  you  increafe, 
Bot  only  the  nominal,  but  the  real  profit,  the  real  wealth  and 

revenue 
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revenue  of  thofe  manufaaurers,  and  you  enable  them  either  to   C  HA  P. 
live  better  themfelves,  or  to  employ  a  greater  quantity  of  labour 
in   thofe  particular  manufaftures.     You   really  encourage   thofe 
manufaftures,  and  direft  towards  them  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
induftry  of  the  country,    than  what  would  probably  go  to  them 
of  its  own  accord.     But  when  by  the  like  inflitutions  you  raife 
the  nominal   or   money  price  of  corn,  you  do  not  raife   its  real 
value.     You   do  not  increafe    the  real  wealth,  the  real   revenue 
dther  of  our  farmers  or  country  gentlemen.     You  do  not  encou- 
rage the  growth  of  corn,  becaufe   you  do   not  enable  them   to 
ma'mtain  and  employ  more  labourers  in  raifing  it.     The  nature 
of  things  has  ftamped  upon  corn  a  real  value  which  no  human 
inftitution  can  alter.     No  bounty  upon  exportation,  no  monopoly 
of  the  home  market  can  raife  it.     The  freefl  competition  cannot 
lower  it.     Through  the  world  in  general  that  value  is  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  maintain,  and   in  every  par- 
ticular place   it  is   equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can 
maintain  in  the  way,  whether  hberal,  moderate,    or  fcanty,    in 
which  labour  is  commonly  maintained  in  that  place.     Woollen 
or  linen  cloth  are  not  the  regulating  commodities  by  which  the 
real  value  of  all  other  commodities  muft  be  finally  meafured  and 
determined.    Corn  is.     The  real  value  of  every  other  commodity 
is  finally  meafured  and  determ  ined  by  the  proportion  which  its 
average  money  price  bears  to  the  average   money  price  of  corn. 
The  real  value  of  corn  does  not  vary  with  thofe  variations  in  its 
average  money  price,  which  fometimes  occur  from  one  century  to 
another.     It  is  the  real  value  of  filver  which  varies  with  them. 

Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any  home-made  commodity 
are  liable,  firft,  to  that  general  objedtion  which  may  be  made  to 
all  the  different  e)£pcdients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem  ;  the  objedion 
of  forcing  fome  part  of  the  induftry  of  the  country  into  a  channel 

Ids 
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BOOK    lefs  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it   would  run  of  its  own 
accord  :  and,  fecondly,  to  the  particular  obje6lion    of  forcing  it, 
not  only  into  a  channel  that  is  lefs  advantageous,  but  into  one 
that  is  a6lually  difadvantageous ;  the  trade  wliich  cannot  be  carried 
on  but  by   means   of  a  bounty  being  neceflarily    a  lofing  trade. 
The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn  is  liable  to  this  further 
objedion,  that  it  can  in  no  refped  promote  the  raihng  of  that  par- 
ticular commodity  of  which  it  was  meant  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion.  When  our  country  gentlemen,  therefore,  demanded  the  efla- 
blifhment  of  the  bounty,  though  they  acred  in  imitation  of  our 
merchants  and  manufa6lurers,  they  did  not  a£l  with  that  com- 
pleat  comprehenfion  of  their  own  intercfl  which  commonly  dire6ls 
the  conduft  of  thofe  two  other  orders  of  people.    They  loaded  the 
publick  revenue  with  a  very  confiderable  expence ;  but  they  did 
not  in  any  refpetSl  increafe  the  real  value  of  their  own  commodity, 
and  by  lowering  fomewhat  the  real  value  of  filver  they  difcouraged 
in  fome  degree  the  general  induftry  of  the  country,  and  inftead  of 
advancing,   retarded  more  or  lefs  the  improvement  of  their  own 
lands,  which  neceflarily  depends  upon  the  general  induftry  of  the 
country. 

To  encourage  the  produ6lion  of  any  commodity,  a  bounty 
upon  produdlion,  one  (hould  imagine,  would  have  a  more  dire6t 
operation  than  one  upon  exportation.  It  has,  however,  been 
more  rarely  granted.  The  prejudices  eflabliflied  by  the  commer- 
cial fyftem  have  taught  us  to  believe  that  national  wealth  arifes 
more  immediately  from  exportation  than  from  produ6lion.  It 
has  been  more  favoured  accordingly,  as  the  more  immediate  means 
of  bringing  money  into  the  country.  Bounties  upon  produ6lion, 
it  has  been  faid  too,  have  been  found  by  experience  more  liable  to 
frauds  than  thofe  upon  exportation.  How  far  this  is  true,  I  know 
not.     That  bounties  upon  exportation  have  been  abufed  to  many 

fraudulent 
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fraudulent  purpofes,  is  very  well  known.  But  it  is  not  the  intereft  CHAP, 
of  merchants  and  manufadhirers,  the  great  inventors  of  all  thefe 
expedients,  that  the  home  market  fhould  be  overftocked  with  their 
goods,  an  event  which  a  bounty  upon  production  might  fome- 
times  occafion.  A  bounty  upon  exportation,  by  enabling  them  to 
fend  abroad  the  furplus  part,  and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  what 
remains  in  the  home  market,  effedtually  prevents  this.  Of  all  the 
expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  accordingly,  it  is  the  one  of 
which  they  are  the  fondeft.  I  have  known  the  different  under- 
takers of  fome  particular  works  agree  privately  among  themfelves 
t©  give  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets  upon  the  exportation 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  goods  which  they  dealt  in.  This 
expedient  fucceeded  fo  well  that  it  more  than  doubled  the  price  of 
their  goods  in  the  home  market,  notwithftanding  a  very  confider- 
able  increafe  in  the  produce.  The  operation  of  the  bounty  upon 
corn  mufi:  have  been  wonderfully  different,  if  it  has  lowered  the 
money  price  of  that  commodity.. 

Something  like  a  bounty  upon  production,  however,  has 
been  granted  upon  fome  particular  occafions.  The  encourage- 
ments given  to  the  white-herring  and  whale-fifheries  may,  pei  haps, 
be  confidered  as  fome  what  of  this  nature.  They  tend  directly  to 
render  the  goods  cheaper  in  the  home  market  than  they  ctherwife 
v/ould  be  in  the  actual  ftate  of  production.  In  other  relpects 
their  effects  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  bounties  upon  expoitation. 
By  means  of  them  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is  em- 
ployed in  bringing  goods  to  market,  of  which  the  price  does  not 
repay  th^  coft,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock.  But 
though  the  bounties  to  thofe  fifheries  do  not  contribute  to  tl\e 
opulence  of  the  nation,  they  may  perhaps  be  defended  as  con- 
ducing to  its  defence,  by  augmenting  the  number  of  its  failors 
and  {hipping.     This  may  frecjuently  be  done  by  means  of  fuch 

bounties. 
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BOOK  bounties,  at  a  much  finallcr  expence  than  by  keeping  up  a  great 
Handing  navy,  if  I  may  ufe  fuch  an  expreffion,  in  tipie  of  peace, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a  {landing  army. 

Some  other  bounties  may  be  vindicated  perhaps  upon  the  fame 
principle.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  kingdom  (hould  depend 
as  httle  as  poffible  upon  its  neighbours  for  the  manufadures 
neceflary  for  its  defence;  and  if  thefe  cannot  otherwife  be  main- 
tained at  home,  it  is  reafonable  that  all  other  branches  of  induftry 
(hould  be  taxed  in  order  to  fupport  tliem.  The  bounties  upon 
the  importation  of  naval  ftores  from  America,  upon  British  made 
fail-cloth,  and  upon  Britifti  made  gunpowder,  may  perliaps  all 
three  be  vindicated  upon  this  principle.  The  firfl  is  a  bounty 
upon  the  produ6tion  of  America,  for  the  ufe  of  Great  Britain. 
The  two  others  are  bounties  upon  exportation. 

What  is  called  a  bounty  is  fometimes  no  more  than  a 
drawback,  and  confequently  is  not  liable  to  the  fame  objeflions 
as  what  is  properly  a  bounty.  The  bounty,  for  example,  upon 
refined  fugar  exported  may  be  confidered  as  a  drawback  of  the  duties 
upon  tlie  brown  and  mufcovado  fugars,  from  which  it  is  made. 
The  bounty  upon  wrought  lilk  exported,  a  drawback  of  the  duties 
upon  raw  and  thrown  filk  imported.  The  bounty  upon  gun- 
powder exported,  a  -drawback  of  the  duties  upon  brimflone  and 
ialtpetre  imported.  In  the  language  of  the  cuftoms  thofe  allow- 
ances only  are  called  drawbacks,  which  are  given  upon  goods 
exported  in  the  fame  form  in  which  they  are  imported.  When 
that  form  has  been  altered  by  manufafture  of  any  kind,  they  are 
called  bounties. 

Premiums  given  by  the  publick  to  artifts  and  manufadurers 
who  excell  in  their  particular  occupations,  are   not  hable   to  the 
fame  objedions  as  bounties.     By  encouraging  extraordinary  dex- 
terity 
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terity  and  ingenuity,  they  ferve  to  keep  up  the  emulation  of  the  C HA E. 
workmen  aftually  employed  in  thofe  refpeftive  occupations, 
and  are  not  confiderable  enough  to  turn  towards  any  one  of  them 
a  greater  fhare  of  the  capital  of  the  country  than  what  would 
go  to  it  of  its  own  accord.  Their  tendency  is  not  to  overturn 
the  natural  balance  of  employments,  but  to  render  the  work 
which  is  done  in  each  as  perfe6l  and  compleat  as  paflible.  The 
expence  of  premiums,  befides,  is  very  trifling;  that  of  bounties 
very  great.  The  bounty  upon  corn  alone  has  fometimes  coft  the 
publick  in  one  year,  more  than  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

Bounties  are  fometimes  called  premiums,  as  drawbacks  are 
fometimes  called  bounties.  But  we  muft  in  all  cafes  attend  to  the 
nature  of  tlie  thing,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  word. 

I  CANNOT  conclude  this  chapter  concerning  bounties,  with- 
out obferviflg  that  the  praifes  which  have  been  beftowed  upoa 
the  law  which  eftablilhes  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of 
corn,  and  upon  that  fyftem  of  regulations  which  is  conne£led 
with  it,  are  altogether  unmerited.  A  particular  examination  of 
the  nature  of  die  corn  trade,  and  of  the  principal  Britifli  laws 
which  relate  to  it,  will  fufficiently  demonftrate  the  truth  of  this 
alTertion.  The  great  importance  of  this  fubjed  muft  juftify  the 
length  of  the  digreffion. 

The  trade  of  the  corn  merchant  is  compofed  of  four  different 
branches,  which,  though  they  may  fometimes  be  all  carried  on  by 
the  fame  perfon,  are  in  their  own  nature  four  feparate  and  diftin£l 
trades.  Thefe  are,  firft,  the  trade  of  the  inland  dealer ;  fecondly, 
that  of  the  merchant  importer  for  home  confumption;  thirdly, 
that  of  the  merchant  exporter  of  home  produce  for  foreign  con- 
fumption ;  and,  fourthly,  that  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the 
importer  of  corn  in  order  to  export  it  again, 

I.  The 
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BOOK  I.  The  intereft  of  the  inland  dealer,  and  that  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  how  oppofite  foever  they  may  at  firft  fight  appear, 
are,  even  in  years  of  the  greateft  fcarcity,  exadlly  the  fame.  It  is 
his  interefl:  to  raife  the  price  of  his  corn  as  high  as  the  real  fcarcity 
of  the  feafon  requires,  and  it  can  never  be  his  interefl  to  raife  it 
higher.  By  raifing  the  price  he  difcourages  the  confumption,  and 
puts  every  body  more  or  lefs,  but  particularly  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people,  upon  thrift  and  good  management.  If,  by  raifing  it  too 
high,  he  difcourages  the  confumption  fo  much  that  the  fupply  of 
the  feafon  is  likely  to  go  beyond  the  confumption  of  the  feafon, 
and  to  laft  for  fome  time  after  the  next  crop  begins  to  come  in, 
he  runs  the  hazard,  not  only  of  lofing  a  confiderable  part  of  his 
corn  by  natural  caufes,  but  of  being  obliged  to  fell  what  remains  of 
it  for  much  lefs  than  what  he  might  have  had  for  it  feveral  months 
before.  If  by  not  raifing  the  price  high  enough  he  difcourages  the 
confumption  fo  little,  that  the  fupply  of  the  feafon  is  likely  to  fall 
Ihort  of  the  confumption  of  the  feafon,  he  not  only  lofes  a  part  of 
the  profit  which  he  might  otherwife  have  made,  but  he  expofes  the 
people  to  fuffer  before  the  end  of  the  feafon,  inftcad  of  the  hard- 
fliips  of  a  dearth,  the  dreadful  horrors  of  a  famine.  It  is  the 
intereft  of  the  people  that  their  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  con- 
fumption, fhould  be  proportioned  as  exa6tly  as  pofllble  to  the  fup- 
ply of  the  feafon.  The  intereft  of  the  inland  corn  dealer  is  the 
fame.  Ey  fupplying  them,  as  nearly  as  he  can  judge,  in  this  pro- 
portion, he  is  likely  to  fell  all  his  corn  for  the  higheft  price,  and 
with  the  greateft  profit ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  the 
crop,  and  of  his  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  fates,  enable  him  to 
judge,  with  more  or  lefs  accuracy,  how  far  they  really  are  fupplied 
in  this  manner.  Without  intending  the  intereft  of  the  people,  he 
is  necefl'arily  led,  by  a  regard  to  his  own  intereft,  to  treat  them,  even 
in  years  of  fcarcity,  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  pru- 
dent mafter  of  a  veffel  is  fometimes  obliged  to  treat  his  crew.  When 

he 
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he  forefees  that  ]:>rovirions  are  Hkely  to  run  fliort,  he  puts  them  C  HA  P. 
upon  fliort  allowance.  Though  from  excefs  of  caution  lie  fliould 
fometimes  do  this  without  any  real  neceffity,  yet  all  the  inconveni- 
cncies  which  his  crew  can  thereby  fuffer  are  inconfiderable  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  danger,  mifery,  and  ruin,  to  which  they  might 
(bmetimes  be  expofed  by  a  lefs  provident  condu61:.  Though  from 
excefs  of  avarice,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  inland  corn  merchant 
fhould  fometimes  raife  the  price  of  his  corn  fomewhat  higher  than 
the  fcarcity  of  the  feafon  requires,  yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which 
the  people  can  fuffer  from  this  conduft,  which  efieclually  fecures 
them  from  a  famine  in  the  end  of  the  feafon,  are  inconfiderable  in 
comparifon  of  what  they  might  have  been  expofed  to  by  a  more 
liberal  way  of  dealing  in  the  beginning  of  it.  The  corn  merchant 
himfelf  is  likely  to  fuffer  the  moft  by  this  excefs  of  avarice ;  not 
only  from  the  indignation  which  it  generally  excites  againfl  him, 
but,  though  he  fhould  cfcape  the  efFe6ls  of  this  indignation,  from 
the  quantity  of  corn  which  it  necefTarily  leaves  upon  his  hands  in 
the  end  of  the  feafon,  and  which,  if  the  next  feafon  happens  to 
prove  favourable,  he  muft  always  fell  for  a  much  lower  price  than 
he  might  otherwife  have  had. 

Were  it  pofTible,  Indeed,  for  one  great  company  of  merchants 
to  pofTefs  themfelves  of  the  whole  crop  of  an  extenfive  country,  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  their  interefl  to  deal  with  it  as  the  Dutch  are 
laid  to  do  with  the  fpicerics  of  the  Molluccas,  to  deftroy  or  throw 
av/ay  a  confiderable  part  of  it,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the 
reft.  But  it  is  fcarce  pofTible,  even  by  the  violence  of  lav/,  to  efla- 
blifh  fuch  an  extenfive  monopoly  with  regard  to  cornj  and,  where- 
ever  the  law  leaves  the  trade  free,  it  is  of  all  commodities  the  lead: 
liable  to  be  engrofTed  or  monopolifed  by  the  force  of  a  few  laige 
capitals,  which  buy  up  the  greater  part  of  it.  Not  only  its  value 
tlar  exceeds  what  the  capitals  of  a  few  private  men  are  capable  of 
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BOOK  pnrchafing,  but,  fuppofing  they  were  capable  of  purchafing  it,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  produced  renders  this  purchafe  ahogether 
impracticable.  As  in  every  civiUzed  country  it  is  the  commodity 
of  which  the  annual  confumption  is  the  greateft,  fo  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  induftry  is  annually  employed  in  producing  corn  than  in 
producing  any  other  commodity.  When  it  firft  comes  from  the 
ground  too,  it  is  neceflarily  divided  among  a  greater  number  of 
owners  than  any  other  commodity ;  and  thefe  owners  can  never  be 
collected  into  one  place  like  a  number  of  independent  manufactu- 
rers, but  are  neceffarily  fcattered  through  all  the  different  corners 
of  the  country.  Thefe  firft  owners  either  immediately  fupply  the 
confumers  in  their  own  neighbourhood^  or  they  fupply  other  inland 
dealers  who  fupply  thofe  confumers.  The  inland  dealers  in  corn, 
therefore,  including  both  the  farmer  and  the  baker,  are  neceffa- 
rily  more  numerous  than  the  deaters  in  any  other  commodity,  and 
their  difperfed  fituation  renders  it  altogether  impofFible  for  them  to 
enter  into  any  general  combination.  If  in  a  year  of  fcarcity,  there- 
fore, any  of  them  fhould  find  that  he  had  a  good  deal  more  corn 
upon  hand  than,  at  the  current  price,  he  could  hope  to  difpofe  of 
before  the  end  of  the  feafon,  he  would  never  think  of  keeping  up 
this  price  to  his  own  lofs,  and  to  the  fole  benefit  of  his  rivals  and 
competitors,  but  would  immediately  lower  it  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
his  corn  before  the  new  crop  began  to  come  in.  The  fame  mo- 
tives, the  fame  interefts,  which  would  thus  regulate  the  conduCt  of 
any  one  dealer,  would  regulate  that  of  every  other,  and  oblige  them 
all  in  general  to  fell  their  corn  at  the  price  which,  according  to 
the  beft  of  their  judgement,  was  moft  fuitable  to  the  fcarcity  or 
plenty  of  the  feafon. 

Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the  hiftory  of  the  dearths 
and  famines  which  have  affliCted  any  part  of  Europe,  during  either 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  or  that  of  the  two  preceeding  centuries, 
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of  fcveral  of  which  we  have  pretty  exaft  accounts,  will  find,  I  C  HA  P. 
believe,  that  a  dearth  never  has  arifen  from  any  combination  among 
the  inland  dealers  in  corn,  nor  from  any  other  caufe  but  a  real  fear- 
city,  occafioned  fometimes  perhaps,  and  in  feme  particular  places, 
by  the  wafte  of  war,  but  in  by  far  the  greateft  number  of  cafes, 
by  the  fault  of  the  feafons;  and  that  a  famine  has  never  arifen 
from  any  other  caufe  but  the  violence  of  government  attempting, 
by  improper  means,  to  remedy  the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth. 

In  an  extenfive  corn  country,  between  all  the  different  parts  of 
which  there  is  a  free  commerce  and  communication,  the  fcarcity 
occafioned  by  the  moft  unfavourable  feafons  can  never  be  fo  great 
as  to  produce  a  famine ;  and  the  fcantieft  crop,  if  managed  with 
frugality  and  ceconomy,  will  maintain,  through  the  year,  the  fame 
number  of  people  that  are  commonly  fed  in  a  more  affluent  man- 
ner by  one  of  moderate  plenty.  The  feafons  moft  unfavourable  to 
the  crop  are  thofe  of  exceflive  drought  or  exceffive  rain.  But,  as 
corn  grows  equally  upon  high  and  low  lands,  upon  grounds  that 
are  difpofed  to  be  too  wet,  and  upon  thofe  that  are  difpofed  to  be 
too  dry,  either  the  drought  or  the  rain  which  is  hurtful  to  one 
part  of  the  country  is  favourable  to  another  j  and  though  both  in 
the  wet  and  in  the  dry  feafon  the  crop  is  a  good  deal  lefs  than  in 
one  more  properly  tempered,  yet  in  both  what  is  loft  in  one  part 
of  the  country  is  in  fome  meafure  compenfated  by  what  is  gained 
in  the  other.  In  rice  countries,  where  the  crop  not  only  requires  a 
very  moift  foil,  but  whei;e  in  a  certain  period  of  its  growing  it  muft 
be  laid  under  water,  the  effects  of  a  drought  are  much  more  dif- 
mal.  Even  in  fuch  countries,  however,  the  drought  is,  perhaps, 
fcarce  ever  fo  univerfal  as  neceflarily  to  occafion  a  famine,  if  the 
government  would  allow  a  free  trade.  The  drought  in  Bengal,  a 
few  years  ago,  might  probably  have  occafioned  a  very  great  dearth. 
Some  improper  regulations,  fome  injudicious  reftiaints  impofed  by 
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BOOK,    the  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  upon  the  rice  trade,  con- 
tributed, perhaps,  to  turn  that  dearth  into  a  famine. 

When  the  government,  in  order  to  remedy  the  inconveniencies 
of  a  dearth,  orders  ail  the  dealers  to  fell  their  corn  at  what  it  fup- 
pofes  a  reafonable  price,  it  either  hinders  them  from  bringing  it  to 
market,  which  may  fometimes  produce  a  famine,  even  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feafon  -,  or  if  they  bring  it  thither,  it  enables  the  peo- 
ple, and  thereby  encourages  them  to  confume  it  fo  faft,  as  muft 
neceflarily  produce  a  famine  before  the  end  of  the  feafon.  The 
unlimited,  unreftrained  freedom  of  the  corn  trade,  as  it  is  the  only 
effc^lual  preventative  of  the  miferies  of  a  famine,  fo  it  is  the 
beft  palliative  of  the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth ;  for  the  incon- 
veniencies of  a  real  fcarcity  caimot  be  remedied  ;  they  can  only  be 
palliated.  No  trade  defei  ves  more  the  full  protedion  of  the  law, 
and  no  trade  requires  it  fo  much ;  becaufe  no  trade  is  fo  much  ex- 
pofed  to  popular  odium. 

In  years  of  fcarcity  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  impute  their 
diftrefs  to  the  avarice  of  the  corn  merchant,  who  becomes  the  ob- 
ject of  their  hatred  and  indignation.  Inftead  of  making  profit 
upon  fuch  occafions,  therefore,  he  is  often  in  danger  of  being 
utterly  ruined,  and  of  having  his  magazines  plundered  and  dc- 
{Iroyed  by  their  violence.  It  is  in  years  of  fcai'city,  however, 
when  prices  are  high,  that  the  corn  merchant  expects  to  make  his 
principal  profit.  He  is  generally  in  contra6l  with  fome  farmers 
to  furnifli  him  for  a  certain  number  of  years  with  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  corn  at  a  certain  price.  This  contract  price  is  fettled  ac- 
cording to  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  moderate  and  reafonable, 
that  is,  the  ordinary  or  average  price,  which,  before  the  late  years  of 
fcarcity,  was  commonly  about  eight  and  twenty  (hillings  for  the 
tjuarter  of  wheat,    and  fpr  that  of  other  grain   in  proportion. 

In 
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In  years  of  fcarcity,  therefore,  the  corn  merchant  buys  a  great  part  of  C  HA  P. 
his  corn  for  the  ordinary  price,  and  fells  it  for  a  much  higher.  That 
this  extraordinary  profit,  however,  is  no  more  than  fufficient  to 
put  his  trade  upon  a  fair  level  with  other  trades,  and  to  compen- 
fate  the  many  lofles  which  he  fuftains  upon  other  occafions,  both 
from  the  perifhable  nature  of  the  commodity  itfelf,  and  from  the 
frequent  and  unforefeen  flu6luations  of  its  price,  feems  evident 
enough,  from  this  fingle  circumftance,  that  great  fortunes  are  as 
feldom  made  in  this  as  in  any  other  trade.  The  popular  odium, 
however,  which  attends  it  in  years  of  fcarcity,  the  only  years  in 
which  it  can  be  very  profitable,  renders  people  of  charafter  and 
fortune  averfe  to  enter  into  it.  It  is  abandoned  to  an  inferior  fett 
of  dealers ;  and  millers,  bakers,  mealmen  and  meal  fa6lors,  toge- 
ther with  a  number  of  wretched  huckfters,  are  almoft  the  only 
middle  people  that,  in  the  home  market,  come  between  the  grower 
and  the  confumer. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  inftead  of  difcountenancing  this 
popular  odium  againft  a  trade  fo  beneficial  to  the  publick,  feems, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  authorifed  and  encouraged  it. 

By  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  14.  it  was  ena6led. 
That  whoever  fhould  buy  any  corn  or  grain  with  intent  to  fell 
it  again,  fliould  be  reputed  an  unlawful  engrofTer,  and  fhould, 
for  the  firft  fault,  fuffer  two  months  imprifonment,  and  forfeit 
the  value  of  the  corn  j  for  the  fecond,  fuffer  fix  months  imprifon- 
ment, and  forfeit  double  the  value  j  and  for  the  third,  be  fet  in 
the  pillory,  fuffer  imprifonment  during  the  king's  pleafure,  and 
forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  The  antient  policy  of  moft 
other  parts  of  Europe  was  no  better  than  that  of  England. 

Our 
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BOOK  Our  anceftors  fcem  to  have  imagined  that  the  people  would 
buy  their  com  cheaper  of  tlie  farmer  than  of  the  corn  merchant, 
who,  they  were  afraid,  would  require,  over  and  above  the  price 
Wliich  he  paid  to  the  farmer,  an  exorbitant  profit  to  himfelf. 
They  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  annihilate  his  trade  altogether. 
They  even  endeavoured  to  hinder  as  much  as  poffible  any  middle 
man  of  any  kind  from  coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the 
confumcr;  and  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  many  reftraints 
which  they  impofed  upon  the  trade  of  thofe  whom  they  called 
Juddei's  or  carriers  of  corn,  a  trade  which  nobody  was  allowed  to 
exercife  without  a  licence  afcertaining  his  qualifications  as  a  man 
of  probity  and  fair  dealing.  The  authority  of  three  juftices  of 
the  peace  was,  by  the  ftatutc  of  Edward  VI.  neceffary,  in  order 
to  grant  this  licence.  But  even  this  reftraint  was  afterwards 
thought  infufficient,  and  by  a  ftatute  of  Elizabeth,  tlie  privilege 
of  granting  it  was  confined  to  the  quarter-feflions. 

The  antieiit  policy  of  Europe  endeavoured  in  this  manner  to 
regulate  agriculture,  the  great  trade  of  the  country,  by  maxims 
xjuite  different  from  thofe  which  it  eftabliihed  with  regard  to  ma- 
nufactures, the  great  trade  of  the  towns.  By  leaving  the  farmer 
no  other  cuftomers  but  either  the  confumer  or  his  immediate 
faflors,  the  kidders  and  carriei's  of  corn,  it  endeavoured  to  force 
him  to  exercife  the  trade,  not  only  of  a  farmer,  but  of  a  corn 
merchant  or  corn  retailer.  On  the  contrary,  it  in  many  cafes 
prohibited  the  manufadurer  from  exercLfing  the  trade  of  a  fhop- 
keeper,  or  from  feUing  his  own  goods  by  retail.  It  meant  by  the 
one  law  to  promote  the  general  intercfl  of  the  country,  or  to  ren- 
der corn  cheap,  without,  perhaps,  its  being  well  underilood  how 
this  was  to  be  done.  By  the  other  it  meant  to  promote  that  of 
a  particular  order  of  men,  the  fhopkeepers,    who  would  be  fo 
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much  underfold  by  the  manufafturer,  it  was  fuppofed,  that  their   C  HA  P. 
trade  would  be  ruined  if  h?  was  allowed  to  retail  at  all. 

The  manufafturer,  however,  though  lie  had  been  allowed  to 
keep  a  fliop,  and  to  fell  his  own  goods  by  retail,  could  not  have 
underfold  the  common  {hopkeeper.  Whatever  part  of  his  capital 
he  might  hav€  placed  in  his  fhop,  he  muft  have  withdrawn  it 
fram  his  manufa6lure.  In  order  to  carry  on  his  bufmefs  on  a 
level  with  that  of  other  people,  as  he  muft  have  had  the  profit 
of  a  manufa61urer  on  the  one  part,  fo  he  muft  have  had  that  of 
a  (hopkeeper  upon  the  other.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that 
in  the  particular  town  where  he  lived,  ten  per  cent,  was  the  ordi- 
nary profit  both  of  manufacturing  and  fhopkeeping  ftock ;  he 
muft  in  this  cafe  have  charged  upon  every  piece  of  his  own  goods 
which  he  fold  in  his  fliop,  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.  When  he 
carried  them  from  his  workhoufe  to  his  fhop,  he  muft  have  valued 
them  at  the  price  for  which  he  could  have  fold  them  to  a  dealer 
or  ftiopkeeper,  who  would  have  bought  them  by  wholefale.  If 
he  valued  them  lower,  he  loft  a  part  of  the  profit  of  his  manu- 
fatluring  capital.  When  again  he  fold  them  from  his  fhop, 
unlefs  he  got  the  fame  price  at  which  a  fliopkeeper  would  have  fold 
them,  he  loft  a  part  of  the  profit  of  his  fhopkeeping  capital. 
Though  he  might  appear,  therefore,  to  make  a  double  profit 
upon  the  fame  piece  of  goods,  yet  as  thefe  goods  made  fucceflively 
a  part  of  two  diftin6l  capitals,  he  made  but  a  fingle  profit  upon 
the  whole  capital  employed  about  them  ;  and  if  he  made  lefs  than 
this  profit,  he  was  a  lofer,  or  did  not  employ  his  whole  capital 
with  the  fame  advantage  as  the  greater  part  of  his  neighbours. 

What  the  manufadurer  was  prohibited  to  do,  the  farmer  was 
in  fome  meafure  enjoined  to  do ;  to  divide  his  capital  between 
two  different  employments ;  to  keep  one  part  of  h  in  his  grana- 
ries 
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market ;  and  to  employ  the  other  in  the  cultivatbn  of  his  land. 
But  as  he  could  not  afford  to  employ  the  latter  for  lefs  than  the 
ordinary  profits  of  farming  ftock,  fo  he  could  as  little  afford  to 
employ  the  former  for  lefs  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  mercantile 
ftock.  Whether  the  ftock  which  really  carried  on  the  bufinefs  of 
the  corn  merchant  belonged  to  the  perfon  who  was  called  a  farmer, 
or  to  the  perfon  who  was  called  a  corn  meichant,  an  equal  profit 
was  in  both  cafes  requifite,  in  order  to  indemnify  its  owner  for 
employing  it  in  this  manner;  in  order  to  put  his  bufinefs  upon 
a  level  with  other  trades,  and  in  order  to  hinder  him  from  having 
an  intcreft  to  change  it  as  foon  as  pofllble  for  ibme  other.  The 
farmer,  therefore,  who  was  thus  forced  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a 
corn  merchant,  could  not  afford  to  fell  his  corn  cheaper  than  any 
other  corn  merchant  would  have  been  obliged  to  do  in  the  cafe  of 
a  free  competition. 

The  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  ftock  in  one  fingle 
branch  of  bufinefs,  has  an  advantage  of  the  fame  kind  with  the 
workman  who  can  employ  his  whole  labour  in  one  fingle  opera- 
tion. As  the  latter  acquires  a  dexterity  which  enables  him,  with 
the  fame  two  hands,  to  perform  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
work;  fo  the  former  acquires  fo  eafy  and  ready  a  method  of 
tranfafting  his  bufinefs,  of  buying  and  difpofing  of  his  goods, 
tliat  with  the  fame  capital  he  can  tranfadl  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  bufinefs.  As  the  one  can  commonly  afford  his  work  a 
good  deal  cheaper,  fo  the  other  can  commonly  afford  his  goods  fome- 
what  cheaper  than  if  his  ftock  and  attention  were  both  employed 
about  a  greater  variety  of  objects.  The  greater  part  of  manu- 
fafturers  could  not  afford  to  retail  their  own  goods  fo  cheap  as  a 
vigilant  and  adive  ftiopkeeper,  whofe  fole  bufinefs  it  was  to  buy 
them  by  wholefale,  and  to  retail  them  again.  The  greater  part  of 
farmers  could  ft  ill  lefs  afford  to  retail  their  own  corn,  or  to  fupply 
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the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  at  perhaps  four  or  five  miles  diflance   CHAP, 
from  the  greater  part  of  them,  fo  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  a6live 
corn  merchant,  whofe   fole  bufinefs  it  was  to  purchafe  corn   by 
wholefale,   to  colleft  it  into  a  great  magazine,    and  to  retail  it 
again. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  manufaclurer  from  exercifmgthc 
trade  of  a  fhopkeeper,  endeavoured  to  force  this  divifion  in  the 
employment  of  ftock  to  go  on  fafter  than  it  might  otherwife  have 
done.  The  law  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercife  the  trade  of 
a  corn  merchant,  endeavoured  to  hinder  it  from  going  on  fo  faft. 
Both  laws  were  evident  violations  of  natural  liberty,  and  there- 
fore unjull ;  and  they  were  both  too  as  impolitick  as  they  were 
unjuft.  It  is  the  intereft  of  eveiy  fociety,  that  things  of  this  kind 
Ihould  never  either  be  forced  or  obftrudted.  The  man  who  em- 
ploys either  his  labour  or  his  ftock  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways 
than  his  fituation  renders  neceflary,  can  never  hurt  his  neigh- 
bour by  underfeUing  him.  He  may  hurt  himfelf,  and  he  gene- 
rally does  fo.  Jack  of  all  trades  will  never  be  rich,  fays  the 
proverb.  But  the  law  ought  always  to  truft  people  with  the  care 
of  their  own  intereft,  as  in  their  local  fituations  they  muft  gene- 
rally be  able  to  judge  better  of  it  than  the  legiflator  can  do. 
The  law,  however,  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercife  the  trade 
of  a  corn  merchant,  was  by  far  the  moft  pernicious  of  the  two. 

It  obftrufled,  not  only  that  divifion  in  the  employment  of 
ftock  which  is  fo  advantageous  to  every  fociety,  but  it  obftru6led 
likewife  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  land.  By  oblig- 
ing the  farmer  to  carry  on  two  trades  inftead  of  one,  it  forced  him 
to  divide  his  capital  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  only  could  be 
employed  in  cultivation.  But  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  fell  his 
whole  crop  to  a  corn  merchant  as  faft  as  he  could  threfli  it  out, 

his 
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BOOK  his  whole  capital  might  have  i-eturned  immediately  to  the  land, 
and  have  been  employed  in  buying  more  cattle,  and  hiring  mor6 
fervants,  in  order  to  improve  and  cultivate  it  better.  But  by 
being  obliged  to  fell  his  corn  by  retail,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a 
great  part  of  his  capital  in  his  granaries  and  ftack  yard  through 
the  year,  and  could  not,  therefore,  cultivate  fo  well  as  with  the 
fame  capital  he  mig^t  otherwife  have  done.  This  law,  therefore, 
necefiarily  obftrufted  the  improvement  of  the  land,  and,  inilead 
of  tending  to  render  corn  cheaper,  muft  have  tended  to  render  it 
fcarcer>  and  therefore  dearer,  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been. 

Aftir  the  bufinefs  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the  corn  merchant 
U  in  rrality  the  trade  which,  if  properly  proteded  and  encou- 
raged, would  contribute  the  moft  to  the  raifing  of  corn.  It 
would  fiipport  the  trade  of  the  farmer  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  trade  of  the  wholefale  dealer  fupports  that  of  the  manu- 
faiflurer. 

T»E  whofeiale  dealer,  by  affording  a  ready  maiket  to  the  ma- 
nuf^^tur^r,  by  taking  his  goods  off  his  hand  as  faft  as  he  can 
make  them,  and  l^  ftHnetimes  even,  advancing  their  price  to  him 
before  he  has  made  tiiem,  enables  him  to  keep  his  whole  capital^ 
and  fometimes  even  more  than  his  whole  capital,  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  manufafluring,  and  confequently  to  manufa6ture  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  if  he  was  obliged  to  dif- 
pole  of  them  himfelf  to  the  immediate  confumers,  or  even  to  the 
retailers.  As  the  capitd  of  the  wholefale  merchant  too  is  ge- 
nerally fufficient  to  replace  that  of  many  manufadurers,  this  in- 
tercourfe  between  him  and  them  interefts  the  owner  of  a  large 
capital  to  fupport  the  owners  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  ones, 
and  to  aflift  them  in  thofe  lodes  and  misfcatunes  which  might 
otkerwife  prove  ruinous  to  them. 

An 
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An  interGOurfe  of  the  fame  kind  oniverfally  eftabliflied  between  C  HA  P. 
the  farmers  and  the  corn  merchants,  would  be  attended  with 
^e6ls  equally  beneficial  to  the  farmers.  They  would  be  enabled 
to  keep  their  whole  capitals,  and  even  more  than  their  whole 
capitals,  conftantly  employed  in  cultivation.  In  cafe  of  any  of 
thofe  accidents,  to  which  no  trade  is  more  liable  than  theirs, 
they  would  find  in  their  ordinary  cuftomer,  the  wealthy  corn 
merchant,  a  perfon  who  had  both  an  intereft  to  fupport  them, 
and  the  ability  to  do  it,  and  they  would  not,  as  at  prefent,  be 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  forbearance  of  their  landlord,  or  the 
mercy  of  his  fteward.  Were  it  poflible,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  to 
ellablifh  this  intercourfe  univerfally,  and  all  at  once,  were  it  pof- 
fible  to  turn  all  at  once  the  whole  fanning  ftock  of  the  kingdom 
to  its  proper  bufinefs,  the  cultivation  of  land,  withdrawing  it 
from  every  other  employment  into  which  any  part  of  it  may  be 
at  prefent  diverted,  and  were  it  poffible,  in  order  to  fupport  and 
aflift  upon  occafion  the  operations  of  this  great  ftock,  to  provide 
all  at  once  another  ftock  almoft  equally  great,  it  is  not  perhaps 
very  eafy  to  imagine  how  great,  how  extenfive,  and  how  fuddeii 
would  be  the  improvement  which  this  change  of  circumftances 
would  alone  produce  upon  the  whole  face  of  the  country . 

The  ftatute  of  Edward  VI.  therefore,  by  prohibiting  as  much 
as  poflible  any  middle  man  from  coming  in  between  the  grower 
and  the  confumer,  endeavoured  to  annihilate  a  trade  of  which  the 
free  -exercife  is  not  only  the  beft  palliative  of  the  inconveniencies 
of  a  dearth,  but  the  beft  preventative  of  that  calamity  :  after  the 
trade  of  the  farmer,  no  trade  contributing  fo  much  to  tlie  grow- 
ing of  corn  as  that  of  the  corn  merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  foftened  by  feveral 
iubfequent  ftatutes,  which  fucceffivtly  perrRitted  the  engpofling  of 
corn  when  the  price  of  wheat  ftiould  not  exceed  twenty,  twenty- 
ibur,  thirty-two,  and  forty  fliilling^  tlie  quarter.    At  laft,  by  the 
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BOOK  i^th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.  the  engrofling  or  buying  of  corn  in 
order  to  fell  it  again,  as  long  as  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed 
forty-eight  (hillings  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  pro- 
portion, was  declared  lawful  to  all  perfons  not  being  foreftallers, 
that  is,  not  felling  again  in  the  fame  market  within  three  months. 
All  the  freedom  which  the  trade  of  the  inland  corn  dealer  has 
ever  yet  enjoyed,  was  beftowed  upon  it  by  this  ftatute.  The 
flatute  of  the  twelfth  of  the  prefent  king,  which  repeals  almoft 
all  the  other  antient  laws  againft  engrolTers  and  foreftallers,  does 
not  repeal  the  reftriflions  of  this'particular  ftatute,  which  there- 
fore ftill  continue  in  force. 

This  ftatute,  however,  authorizes  in  fome  mcafure  two  very 
abfurd  popular  prejudices. 

First,  it  fuppofes  that  when  the  price  of  wheat  has  rifen  fo 
high  as  forty-eight  fliillings  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain 
m  proportion,  corn  is  likely  to  be  fo  engroffed  as  to  hurt  the 
people.  But  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  it  feems  evident 
enough -that  corn  can  at  no  price  be  fo  engroffed  by  the  inland 
dealers  as  to  hurt  the  people  j  and  forty-  eight  ftiillings  the  quarter 
befides,  though  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  very  high  price,  yet 
in  years  of  fcarcity  it  is  a  price  which  frequently  takes  place 
immediately  after  harveft,  when  fcarce  any  part  of  the  new  crop 
can  be  fold  off,  and  when  it  is  impoflible  even  for  ignorance  to 
fuppofe  that  any  part  of  it  can  be  fo  engroffed  as  to  hurt  the 
people. 

Secondly,  it  fuppofes  that  there  is  a  certain  price  at  which  corn  is 
likely  to  be  foreftalled,  that  is,  bought  up  in  order  to  be  fold  again 
foon  after  in  tlie  fame  market,  fo  as  to  hurt  the  people.  But  if  a  mer- 
chant ever  buys  up  corn,  either  going  to  a  particular  market  or  in  a 
particular  market,  in  order  to  fell  it  again  foon  after  in  the  fame  mar- 
ket, 
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let,  it  muft  be  becaufe  he  judges  that  the  market  cannot  be  fo  libe- 
rally fupplied  through  the  whole  feafon  as  upon  that  particular  occa- 
fion,  and  that  the  price,  therefore,  muft  foon  rife.  If  he  judges  wrong 
in  this,  and  if  the  price  does  not  rife,  he  not  only  lofes  the  whole 
profit  of  the  ftock  which  he  employs  in  this  manner,  but  a  part 
of  the  ftock  itfelf,  by  the  expence  and  lofs  which  neceflarily  attends 
the  ftoring  and  keeping  of  corn.     He  hurts  himfelf,    therefore, 
much  more  effentially  than  he  can  hurt  even  the  particular  people 
whom  he  may  hinder  from  fupplying  themfelves  upon  that  particu- 
lar market  day,  becaufe  they  may  afterwards  fupply  themfelves  juft 
as  cheap  upon  any  other  market  day.  If  he  judges  right,  inftead  of 
hurting  the  great  body  of  the  people,  he  renders  them  a  moft  im- 
portant fervice.     By  making  them  feel  the  inconveniencies  of  a 
dearth  fomewhat  earlier  than  they  otherwife  might  do,  he  prevents 
their  feeling  them  afterwards  fo  feverely  as  they  certainly  would 
do,  if  the  cheapnefs  of  price  encouraged  them  to  confume  fafter 
than  fuited  the  real  fcarcity  of  the  feafon.     When  the  fcarcity  is 
real,  the  beft  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  people  is  to  divide  the 
inconveniencies  of  it  as  equally  as  poffible  through  all  the  diffe- 
rent months*  and  weeks,   and  days  of  the  year.     The  intereft  of 
the  corn  merchant  makes  him  ftudy  to  do  this  as  exactly  as  he 
can ;  and  as  no  other  perfon  can  have  either  the  fame  intereft,  or 
the  fame  knowledge,  or  the  fame  abilities  to  do  it  fo  exadly  as  he, 
this  moft  important  operation  of  commerce  ought  to  be  trufted 
entirely  to  him  -,  or,  in  other  words,  the  corn  trade,  fo  far  at  leafl; 
as  concerns  the  fupply  of  the  home  market,  ought  to  be  left  per- 
fedly  free. 

The  popular  fear  of  engrofling  and  foreftalling  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  popular  terrors  and  fufpicions  of  witchcraft.  The 
unfortunate  wretches  accufed  of  this  latter  crime  were  not  more 
innocent  of  the  misfortunes  imputed  to  them,  than  thofe  who 

have 
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BOOK  have  been  accufed  of  the  former.  The  law  which  put  an  end  to 
^^'  all  profecutions  againft  witchcraft,  which  put  it  out  of  any  man's 
power  to  gratify  his  own  malice  by  accufmg  his  neighbour  of  that 
imaginary  crime,  feems  effeilually  to  have  put  an  end  to  thofe  fears 
and  fufpicions,  by  taking  away  the  great  caufe  whicl;  encouraged 
and  fupported  them.  The  law  which  fliould  reftore  entire  freedom 
to  the  inland  trade  of  corn,  would  probably  prove  as  effe6lual  to  put 
an  end  to  the  popular  fears  of  engi'ofling  and  foreftalling. 

The  15th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.  however,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, has  perhaps  contributed  more  both  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of 
the  home  market,  and  to  the  increafe  of  tillage,  than  any  other 
law  in  the  ftatute  book.  It  is  from  this  law  that  the  inland  corn 
trade  has  derived  all  the  liberty  and  protection  which  it  has  ever  yet 
enjoyed  j  and  both  the  fupply  of  the  home  market,  and  the  inte- 
reft  of  tillage,  are  much  more  effeClually  promoted  by  the  inland, 
than  either  by  the  importation  or  exportation  trade. 

The  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  all  forts  of  grain 
imported  into  Great  Britain  to  that  of  all  forts  of  grain  confumed, 
it  has  been  computed  by  the  author  of  the  trad:s  upon  the  corn 
trade,  does  not  exceed  that  of  one  to  five  hundred  and  feventy. 
For  fupplying  the  home  market,  therefore,  the  importance  of  the 
inland  trade  muft  be  to  that  of  the  importation  trade  as  five  hun- 
dred and  feventy  to  one. 

The  average  quantity  of  all  forts  of  grain  exported  from  Great 
Britain  does  not,  according  to  the  fame  author,  exceed  the  one  and 
thirtieth  part  of  the  annual  produce.  For  the  encouragement  of 
tillage,  therefore,  by  providing  a  market  for  the  home  produce,  the 
importance  of  the  inland  trade  mull  be  to  that  of  the  exportation 
trade  as  thirty  to  one. 

I    HAVE 
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I  HAVE  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetick,  and  I  mean  not  CHAP, 
to  warrant  the  cxaftnefs  of  either  of  thefe  computations.  I  men- 
tion them  only  in  order  to  fliow  of  how  much  lefs  confequence,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  moft  judicious  and  experienced  perfons,  the  fo- 
reign trade  of  corn  is  than  the  home  trade.  The  great  cheapnefs 
of  corn  in  the  years  immediately  preceeding  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  bounty,  may  perhaps,  with  reafon,  be  afcribed  in  fome  meafurc 
to  the  operation  of  this  flatute  of  Charles  II.  which  had  been  en- 
acled  about  five  and  twenty  years  before,  and  which  had  tliere- 
fore  full  time  to  produce  its  efFefl. 

A  VERY  few  words  will  fufiiciently  explain  all  that  I  have  to  iay 
concerning  the  other  three  branches  of  the  corn  tirade. 

II.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  importer  of  foreign  corn  for 
home  confumpticn,  evidently  contributes  to  the  immediate  fupply 
of  the  home  market,  and  rauft  fo  far  be  immediately  beneficial  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  tends,  indeed,  to  lower  fomewhat 
the  average  money  price  of  corn,  but  not  to  diminifli  its  real  value, 
or  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  is  capable  of  maintaining.  If 
importation  was  at  all  times  free,  our  farmers  and  country  gentle- 
men would,  probably,  one  year  with  another,  get  lefs  money  for 
their  corn  than  they  do  at  prefent,  when  importation  is  at  mojft 
times  in  effect  prohibited  ;  but  the  money  which  they  got  would  be 
of  more  value,  would  buy  more  goods  of  all  other  kinds,  and 
would  employ  more  labour.  Their  real  wealth,  their  real  revenue, 
therefore,  would  be  the  fame  as  at  prefent,  though  it  might  be 
cxpreffed  by  a  fmaller  quantity  of  filver ;  and  they  would  neither 
be  difablcd  nor  difcouraged  from  cultivating  corn  as  much  as  they 
do  at  prefent.  On  tlie  contrary,  as  the  rife  in  the  real  value  of  fil- 
ver, in  confequence  of  lowering  the  money  price  of  corn,  lowers 
fomewhat  the  money  price  of  all  other  commodities,  it  gives  the 

induftry 
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BOOK  induftry  of  the  country  where  it  takes  place  fome  advantage  in  all 
foreign  markets,  and  thereby  tends  to  encourage  and  increafe  that 
induftr)'.  But  the  extent  of  the  home  market  for  corn  muft  be  in 
proportion  to  the  general  induftry  of  the  country  where  it  growSj 
or  to  the  number  of  thofe  who  produce  fomething  elle,  and  there-* 
lore  have  fomething  elfe,  or  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  price 
of  fomething  elfe,  to  give  in  exchange  for  corn.  But  in  every 
country  the  home  market,  as  it  is  the  neareft  and  moft  conve- 
nient, fo  is  it  likewife  the  greateft  and  moft  important  market  for 
corn.  That  rife  in  the  real  value  of  filver,  therefore,  which  is  tha 
effeft  of  lowering  the  average  money  price  of  corn,  tends  to  en- 
large the  greateft  and  moft  important  market  for  corn,  and  thereby 
to  encourage,  inftead  of  difcouraging,  its  growth. 

By  the  2 2d  of  Charles  II.  c.  13.  the  importation  of  wheat, 
whenever  the  price  in  the  home  market  did  not  exceed  fifty-three 
fliillings  and  four  pence  the  quarter,  was  fubje6led  to  a  duty  of 
fixteen  fliillings  the  quarter;  and  to  a  duty  of  eight  fhilUngs 
whenever  the  price  did  not  exceed  four  pounds.  The  former  of 
thefe  two  prices  has,  for  more  than  a  century  paft,  taken  place 
only  in  times  of  very  great  fcarcity ;  and  the  latter  has,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  not  taken  place  at  all.  Yet,  till  wheat  had  rifen  above  this 
latter  price,  it  was  by  this  ftatute  fubjedled  to  a  very  high  duty; 
and,  till  it  had  rifen  above  the  former,  to  a  duty  which  amounted 
to  a  prohibition.  The  importation  of  other  forts  of  grain  was 
reftrained  by  duties  proportionably  high. 

The  diftrefs  which,  in  years  of  fcarcity,  the  ftrldV  execution  of 
this  ftatute  might  have  brought  upon  the  people,  would  probably 
have  been  very  great.  But,  upon  fuch  occafions,  its  execution  was 
generally  fufpended  by  temporary  ftatutes,  which  permitted,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.     The  ncceflity  of 

thefe 
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tliefe  temporary  ftatutes  fufficiently  demonftrates  the  impropriety   C  HA  P. 
of  this  general  one. 

These  reftralnts  upon  importation,  though  prior  to  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  the  bounty,  were  didlated  by  the  fame  fpirit,  by  the 
fame  principles,  which  afterwards  enacted  that  regulation.  How 
hurtful  foever  in  themfelves,  thefe  or  fome  other  reftraints  upon 
importation  became  neceffary  in  confequence  of  that  regulation. 
If,  when  wheat  was  either  below  forty-eight  fliillings  the  quarter, 
or  not  much  above  it,  foreign  corn  could  have  been  imported  either 
duty  free,  or  upon  paying  only  a  fmall  duty,  it  might  have  been 
exported  again,  with  the  benefit  of  the  bounty,  to  the  great  lofs  of 
the  publick  revenue,  and  to  the  intire  perverfion  of  the  inftitution, 
of  which  the  objeft  was  to  extend  the  market  for  the  home 
growth,  not  that  for  the  growth  of  foreign  countries. 

III.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  of  corn  for  foreign 
confumption,  certainly  does  not  contribute  dire6lly  to  the  plen- 
tiful fupply  of  the  home  market.  It  does  fo,  however,  indiredly. 
From  whatever  fource  this  fupply  may  be  ufually  drawn,  whether 
from  home  growth  or  from  foreign  importation,  unlefs  more  corn 
is  either  ufually  grown,  or  ufually  imported  into  the  country,  than 
what  is  ufually  confumed  in  it,  the  fupply  of  the  home  market 
can  never  be  very  plentiful.  But,  unlefs  the  furplus  can,  in  all 
ordinary  cafes,  be  exported,  the  growers  will  be  careful  never  to 
grow  more,  and  the  importers  never  to  import  more,  than  what 
the  bare  confumption  of  the  home  market  requires.  That  market 
will  very  feldom  be  overftocked ;  but  it  will  generally  be  uiider- 
flocked,  the  people,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  fupply  it,  being  gene- 
rally afraid  left  their  goods  fhould  be  left  upon  their  hands.  The 
prohibition  of  exportation  limits  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  the  country  to  what  the  fupply  of  its  own  inhabitants 

requires. 
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B  O  O  K   requires.     The  freedom  of  exportation  enables  it  to  extend  its  cul- 
tivation for  the  fupply  of  foreign  nations. 

Bv  the  1 2th  of  Charles  11.  c.  4.  the  exportation  of  corn  was 
permitted  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty  {hil- 
lings the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  By  the 
1 3th  of  the  fame  prince  this  liberty  was  extended  till  the  price  of 
wheat  exceeded  forty-eight  (hillings  the  quarter  j  and  by  the  2 2d, 
to  all  higher  prices.  A  poundage,  indeed,  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
king  upon  fuch  exportation.  But  all  grain  was  rated  fo  low  in 
the  book  of  rates,  that  this  poundage  amounted  only  upon  wheat 
to  a  (hilling,  upon  oats  to  four-pence,  and  upon  all  other  grain  to 
iixpence  the  quarter.  By  the  ift  of  WiUiam  and  Mary,  the  a6t 
which  eftablifhed  the  bounty,  this  fmall  duty  was  virtually  taken 
off  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty- eight  (hil- 
lings the  quarter;  and  by  the  i  ith  and  12th  of  William  III.  c.  20. 
it  was  exprefsly  taken  off  at  all  higher  prices. 

The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  was  in  this  manner,  not 
only  encouraged  by  a  bounty,  but  rendered  much  more  free  than 
that  of  the  inland  dealer.  By  the  lad  of  thefe  flatutes,  corn  could 
be  engrolfed  at  any  price  for  exportation ;  but  it  could  not  be  en- 
grofTed  for  inland  fale,  except  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  forty- 
eight  (hillings  the  quarter.  The  intereft  of  the  inland  dealer,  how- 
ever, it  has  already  been  (hown,  can  never  be  oppofite  to  that  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  That  of  the  merchant  exporter 
may,  and  in  faft  fometimes  is.  If,  white  his  own  country  labours 
under  a  dearth,  a  neighbouring  country  (liould  be  afRi6led  with  a 
famine,  it  might  be  his  intereft  to  carry  corn  to  the  latter  country 
in  fuch  quantities  as  might  very  much  aggravate  the  calamities  of 
the  dearth.  The  plentiful  fupply  of  the  home  market  was  not  the 
direct  object  of  thofe  ftatutes ;  but,  under  the  pretence  of  encou- 
raging 
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raging  agriculture,  to  ralfe  the  money  price  of  corn  as  high  as  pof-  CHAP, 
fible,  and  thereby  to  occafion,  as  much  as  poflible,  a  conftant 
dearth  in  the  home  market.  By  the  difcouragement  of  importa- 
tion, the  fupply  of  that  market,  even  in  times  of  great  fcarcity, 
was  confined  to  the  home  growth  -,  and  by  the  encouragement  of 
exportation,  when  the  price  was  fo  high  as  forty-eight  fhiUings  the 
quarter,  that  market  was  not,  even  in  times  of  confiderable  fcar- 
city, allowed  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  that  growth.  The  temporary 
laws,  prohibiting  for  a  Umited  time  the  exportation  of  corn,  and 
taking  off  for  a  limited  time  the  duties  upon  its  importation,  expe- 
dients to  which  Great  Britain  has  been  obliged  fo  frequently  to  have 
recourfe,  fufficiently  demonflrate  the  impropriety  of  her  general 
fyflem.  Had  that  fyflem  been  good,  fhe  would  not  fo  frequently 
have  been  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  departing  from  it. 

Were  all  nations  to  follow  the  liberal  fyflem  of  free  exporta- 
tion and  free  importation,  the  different  flates  into  which  a  great 
continent  was  divided  would  fo  far  refemble  the  different  provinces 
of  a  great  empire.  As  among  the  different  provinces  of  a  great 
empire  the  freedom  of  the  inland  trade  appears,  both  from  reafon 
and  experience,  not  only  the  bcft  palliative  of  a  dearth,  but  the 
mofl  effe6lual  preventative  of  a  famine ;  fo  would  the  freedom  of 
the  exportation  and  importation  trade  be  among  the  different  flates 
into  which  a  great  continent  was  divided.  The  larger  the  conti- 
nent, the  eafier  the  communication  through  all  the  different  parts 
of  it,  both  by  land  and  by  water,  the  lefs  would  any  one  particu- 
lar part  of  it  ever  be  expofed  to  either  of  thefe  calamities,  the  fcarcity 
of  any  one  country  being  more  likely  to  be  relieved  by  the  plenty 
of  fome  other.  But  very  few  countries  have  entirely  adopted  this 
liberal  fyflem.  The  freedom  of  the  corn  trade  is  almofl  every 
where  more  or  lefs  reflrained,  and,  in  many  countries,  is  confined 
by  fuch  abfurd  regulations,  as  frequently  aggravate  the  unavoidable 
misfortune  c^  a  dearth  into  the  dreadful  calamity  of  a  famine. 

The 
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BOOK  The  demand  of  fuch  countries  for  corn  may  frequently  become  fo 
great  and  fo  urgent,  that  a  fmall  ftate  in  their  neighbourhood, 
which  happened  at  the  fame  time  to  be  labouring  under  fome  de- 
gree of  dearth,  could  not  venture  to  fupply  them  without  expofmg 
itfelf  to  the  like  dreadful  calamity.  1  he  very  bad  policy  of  one 
country  may  thus  render  it  in  fome  meafure  dangerous  and  impru- 
dent to  eftablifli  what  would  otherwife  be  the  befl  policy  in  ano- 
ther. The  unlimited  freedom  of  exportation,  however,  would  be 
much  lefs  dangerous  in  great  ftates,  in  which  the  growth  being 
much  greater,  the  fupply  could  feldom  be  much  affefled  by  any 
quantity  of  corn  that  was  likely  to  be  exported.  In  a  Swifs  can- 
ton, or  in  fome  of  the  little  ftates  of  Italy,  it  may,  perhaps,  fome- 
times  be  neceffary  to  reftrain  the  exportation  of  corn.  In  fuch 
great  countries  as  France  or  England  it  fcarce  ever  can.  To  hin- 
der, befides,  the  farmer  from  fending  his  goods  at  all  times  to  the  befl: 
market,  is  evidently  to  facrifice  the  ordinary  laws  of  juftice  to  an 
idea  of  public  utility,  to  a  fort  of  reafons  of  fl:ate ;  an  a(5V  of  legi- 
flative  authority  which  ought  to  be  exercifed  only,  which  can  be 
pardoned  only  in  cafes  of  the  moft  urgent  neceflity.  The  price 
at  which  the  exportation  of  corn  is  prohibited,  if  it  is  ever  to  be 
j)rohibited,  ought  always  to  be  a  very  high  price. 

The  laws  concerning  corn  may  every  where  be  compared  to  the 
laws  concerning  religion.  The  people  feel  themfelves  fo  much  inte_ 
refted  in  what  relates  either  to  their  fubfiflence  in  this  life,  or  to 
their  happinefs  in  a  life  to  come,  that  government  muft  yield  to 
their  prejudices,  and,  in  order  to  preferve  the  public  tranquillity,  efl:a- 
blifli  that  fyflem  which  they  approve  of.  It  is  upon  this  account, 
perhaps,  that  we  fo  feldom  find  a  reafonable  fyfl:em  eftabliflied 
with  regard  to  either  of  thofe  two  capital  objeds. 

IV.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the  importer  of 
foreign  corn,    in   order  to  export  it  again,    contributes  to  the 

plentiful 
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plentiful  fupply  of  the  home  market.  It  Is  not  indeed  the  dire6l  C  HA  P. 
purpofe  of  his  trade  to  fell  his  corn  there.  But  he  will  generally 
be  willing  to  do  fo,  and  even  for  a  good  deal  lefs  money  than 
he  might  expeft  in  a  foreign  maiket ;  becaufe  he  faves  in  this 
manner  the  expence  of  loading  and  unloading,  of  freight  and 
infurance.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  which,  by  means  of 
the  carrying  trade,  becomes  the  magazine  and  ftorehoufe  for  the 
fupply  of  other  countries,  can  very  feldom  be  in  want  them- 
felves.  Though  the  carrying  trade  might  thus  contribute  to 
reduce  the  average  money  price  of  corn  in  the  home  market,  it 
would  not  thereby  lower  its  real  value.  It  would  only  raife  fome- 
what  the  real  value  of  filver. 

The  carrying  trade  was  in  effeft  prohibited  in  Great  Britalnt 
upon  all  ordinary  occafions,  by  the  high  duties  upon  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn;  and  upon  extraordinary  occafionSi 
when  a  fcarcity  made  it  neceffary  to  fufpend  thofe  duties  by  tem- 
porary ftatutes,  exportation  was  always  prohibited.  By  this  fyftem 
of  laws,  therefore,  the  carrying  trade  was  in  efFedt  prohibited 
upon  all  occaflonSk 

That  fyftem  of  laws,  therefore,  which  is  conne6led  with 
the  eftablifliment  of  the  bounty,  feems  to  deferve  no  part  of  the 
praife  which  has  been  beftowed  upon  it.  The  improvement  and 
profperity  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  fo  often  afcribed  to 
thofe  laws,  may  very  eafily  be  accounted  for  by  other  caufes. 
That  fecurity  which  the  laws  in  Great  Britain  give  to  every  man 
that  he  fliall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  is  alone  fufficient 
to  make  any  country  flourifti,  notwithftanding  thefe  and  tv/enty 
other  abfurd  regulations  of  commerce ;  and  this  fecui  ity  was 
perfected  by  the  revolution,  much  about  the  fame  time  that  the 
bounty  was  eftablilhed.      The  natural  effort  of  every  individual 

to 
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i5  o  O  FC   to  better  his  own  condition,  when  faffered  to  exert  itfelf  with 

l^j ,  freedom  and  fecurity,   is  fo  powerful  a  principle  that  it  is  alone, 

and  without  any  afliftance,  not  only  capable  of  carrying  on  the 
fociety  to  wealth  and  profperity,  but  of  furmounting  a  hundred 
impertinent  obftru6lions  with  which  the  folly  of  human  laws  too 
often  incumbers  its  operations  j  though  the  effedl:  of  thefe  ob- 
ftru6tions  is  always  more  or  lefs  either  to  encroach  upon  its  free- 
dom, or  to  diminifh  its  fecurity.  In  Great  Britain  induflry  is 
perfectly  fecure  ;  and  though  it  is  far  from  being  perfe6lly  free, 
it  is  as  free  or  freer  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

Though  the  period  of  the  greateft  profperity  and  improve- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  has  been  pofterior  to  that  fyftem  of  laws 
which  is  connefted  with  the  bounty,  we  muft  not  upon  that 
account  impute  it  to  thofe  laws^  It  has  been  pofterior  likewife  to 
the  national  debt.  But  the  national  debt  has  moil  ^uredly  not 
been  the  caufe  of  it. 

Though  the  fyftem  of  laws  which  is  connefted  with  the 
bounty,  has  exaflly  the  fame  tendency  with  the  police  of  Spain 
and  Portugal;  to  lower  fomewhat  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  country  where  it  takes  place ;  yet  Great  Britain  is 
certainly  one  of  the  richeft  countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  perhaps  among  the  moft  beggarly.  This  difference 
of  fituation,  however,  may  eafily  be  accounted  for  from  two  dif- 
ferent caufes.  Firft,  the  tax  in  Spain,  the  prohibition  in  Portu- 
gal of  exporting  gold  and  filver,  and  the  vigilant  police  which 
watches  over  the  execution  of  tliofe  laws,  muft,  in  two  very  poor 
countries,  which  between  them  import  annually  upwards  of  fix 
millions  fterling,  operate,  not  only  more  dire6lly,  but  much  more 
forcibly  in  reducing  the  value  of  thofe  metals  there,  than  the 
corn  laws  can  do  in  Great  Britain.  And,  fecondly,  tliis  bad 
policy  is  not  in  thofe  countries  counter-balanced  by  the  general 

libeitv 
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liberty  and  fecuiity  of  the  people.  Induftry  is  there  neither  free  CHAP, 
nor  fecure,  and  the  civil  and  ecclefiallical  governments  of  both 
Spain  and  Portugal,  are  ftich  as  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  per- 
petuate their  prefent  (late  of  poverty,  even  though  their  regula- 
tions of  commerce  were  as  wife  as  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
abfurd  and  foolifh. 

The  13th  of  the  prefent  king,  c.  43.  feems  to  have  eftahliflied 
a  new  fyftem  with  regard  to  the  corn  laws,  in  many  refpefts 
better  than  the  ancient  one,  but  in  one  refpe^  perhaps  not  quite 
fo  good. 

By  this  ftatute  the  high  duties  upon  importation  for  home 
confumption  are  taken  off  as  foon  as  the  price  of  wheat  is  fo 
high  as  forty-eight  fhillings  the  quarter,  and  inftead  of  them  a 
fmall  duty  is  impofed  of  only  fixpence  upon  the  quarter  of  wheat, 
and  upon  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  The  home  market 
is  in  this  mannei-  not  fo  totally  excluded  from  foreign  fuppKes  as 
It  was  before. 

By  the  fame  ftatute  the  old  bounty  of  five  fhillings  upon  the 
quarter  of  wheat  ceafes  when  the  price  rifes  fo  high  as  forty- 
four  fhillings,  and  upon  that  of  other  grain  in  propoition.  The 
bounties  too  upon  the  coarfer  forts  of  grain  are  reduced  fome- 
what  lowei-  than  they  were  before,  even  at  the  prices  at  which 
they  take  place.  If  bounties  are  as  imprdper  as  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove  them  to  be,  the  fooner  they  ceafe  and  the  lower 
they  are,  fo  m\Kh  the  better. 

Thb  fame  ftatute  permits  at  all  prices  the  importation  of  corn 
in  order  to  be  exported  again,  duty  free;  provided  it  is  in  the 
meantime  lodged  in  the  king's  warehoule.  This  liberty  indeed 
extends  to  no  more  than  twenty-five  of  the  different  ports   of 

Great 
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BOOK  Great  Biitain.  They  are,  however,  the  principal  ones,  and  tliere 
may  not  perhaps  be  warehoufes  proper  for  this  purpofe  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  others.  Some  provifion  is  thus  made  for  the 
eftablifliment  of  die  canying  trade. 

So  far  this  law  feems  evidently  an  improvement  upon  the 
antient  fyftem. 

But  by  the  fame  law  exportation  is  prohibited  as  foon  as  the 
price  of  wheat  rifes  to  forty-four  fhillings  the  quaiter,  and  tliat 
of  other  grain  in  proportion.  The  price  feems  to  be  a  good  deal 
too  low,  and  there  feems  to  be  an  impropriety  befides  in  flopping  ex- 
portation altogether,  at  the  very  fame  price  at  which  that  bounty 
which  was  given  in  order  to  force  it,  is  withdrawn.  The  bounty 
ought  certainly  either  to  have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much  lower 
price,  or  exportation  ought  to  have  been  allowed  at  a  much 
higher.  So  far,  therefore,  this  law  feems  to  be  inferior  to  the 
ancient  fyftem. 


C  H  A  P.     VI. 

Of  treaties  of  commerce, 

WH  E  N  a  nation  binds  itfelf  by  treaty  either  to  permit 
the  entry  of  certain  goods  from  one  foreign  country  which 
it  prohibits  from  all  others,  or  to  exempt  the  goods  of  one  coun- 
try from  duties  to  which  it  fubjefls  thofe  of  all  others,  the 
country,  or  at  leaft  the  merchants  and  manufa6lurers  of  the 
country,  whofe  commerce  is  fo  favoured,  muft  neceflarily  derive 

great 
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great  advantage  from  the  treaty.  Thofe  merchants  and  manufac-  CHAP, 
tuiers  enjoy  a  fort  of  monopoly  in  the  country  which  is  fo  indul- 
gent to  them.  That  country  becomes  a  market  both  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  more  advantageous  for  their  goods  :  more  cxtenfive, 
becaufe  the  goods  of  other  nations  being  either  excluded  or  fub- 
jefted  to  heavier  duties,  it  takes  off  a  greater  quantity  of  theirs : 
more  advantageous,  becaufe  the  merchants  of  the  favoured  coun- 
try, enjoying  a  fort  of  monopoly  there,  will  often  fell  their  goods 
for  a  better  price  than  if  expofed  to  the  free  competition  of  all 
other  nations. 

Such  treaties,  however,  though  they  may  be  advantageous  to 
the  merchants  and  manufadurers  of  the  favoured,  are  neceffarily 
difadvantageous  to  thofe  of  the  favouring  country,  A  monopoly 
is  thus  granted  againft  them  to  a  foreign  nation ;  and  they  mufl 
frequently  buy  the  foreign  goods  they  have  occafion  for  dearer  than 
if  the  free  competition  of  other  nations  was  admitted.  That  part  of 
its  own  produce  with  which  fuch  a  nation  purchafes  foreign  goods> 
muft  confequently  be  fold  cheaper,  becaufe  when  two  things  are  ex- 
changed for  one  another,  the  cheapnefs  of  the  one  is  a  neceflary 
confequence,  or  rather  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  dearnefs  of  the 
other.  The  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual  produce,  therefore,  it 
likely  to  be  diminifhed  by  every  fuch  treaty.  This  diminution,  however, 
can  fcarce  amount  to  any  pofitive  lofs,  but  only  to  a  lefTening  of 
the  gain  which  it  might  otherwife  make.  Though  it  fells  its  goods 
cheaper  than  it  otherwife  might  do,  it  will  not  probably  fell 
them  for  lefs  than  they  cofl  j  nor,  as  in  the  cafe  of  bounties,  for 
a  price  which  will  not  replace  the  capital  employed  in  bringing 
them  to  market,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  (lock.  The 
trade  could  not  go  on  long  if  it  did.  Even  the  favouring  coun- 
try, therefore,  may  ftill  gain  by  the  trade,  though  lefs  than  if 
thae  was  a  free  competition. 

SOMK 
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BOOK  Some  treaties  of  commerce,  however,  have  been  fuppofed  ad- 
vantageous upon  principles  very  different  from  thefe ;  and  a  com- 
mercial country  has  Ibmetimes  granted  a  monopoly  of  this  kind 
againft  itfelf  to  certain  goods  of  a  foreign  nation,  becaufe  it 
expedted  that  in  the  whole  commerce  between  them,  it  would 
ajinually  fell  more  than  it  would  buy,  and  that  a  balance  in  gold 
and  filver  would  be  annually  returned  to  it.  It  is  upon  this 
principle  that  the  tre^  of  commerce  between  England  and  Por- 
tugal, concluded  in  1703  by  Mr.  Methuen>  has  been  fo  much 
com  mended.  The  following  is  a  literal  tranflation  of  that  treaty, 
which  confifts  of  three  articles  only. 

ART.     L 

His  facred  royal  majefly  of  Portugal  promifes,  both  in  his  own 
name,  and  that  of  his  fucceflbrs,  to  admit,  for  ever  hereafter, 
into  Portugal,  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of  the  woollen 
manufaftures  of  the  Britifh,  as  was  accuftomed,  till  they  were 
prohibited  by  the  law ;  neverthelefs  upon  this  condition  : 

ART.    il. 

That  is  to  fay,  that  her  facred  royal  majefty  of  Great  Britain 
{hall,  in  her  own  name,  and  that  of  her  fucceffors,  be  obliged 
for  ever  hereafter,  to  admit  the  wines  of  the  giowth  of  Portu- 
gal into  Britain  ;  fo  that  at  no  time,  whether  there  fliall  be  peace 
or  war  between  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  and  France,  any  thing 
more  fhall  be  demanded  for  thefe  wines  by  the  name  of  cuftom 
or  duty,  or  by  whatfoever  other  title,  diredly  or  indiredly,  whe- 
ther they  (hall  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  pipes  or  hogf- 
heads,  or  other  calks,  than  what  fhalL  be  demanded  for  tlie  like 
quantity  or  meafure  of  French  wine,  deducing  or  abating  a  third- 
part  of  the  cuftom  or  duty.  But  if  at  any  time  this  deduftion  or 
abatement  of  cuftoms,  which  is  to  be  made  as  aforefaid,  fhall  in 

any 
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any  manner  be  attempted  and  prejudiced,   it   fliall  be   juft  and    CHAP, 
lawful  for  his  facred   royal   majefty  of   Portugal,  again  to  pro- 
hibit the  woollen  cloths,    and  the  reft  of   the  Britifh  woollen 
manufactures. 

ART.    in. 

Tke  moft  excellent  lords  the  plenipotentiaries  promife  and  take 
upon  themfelves,  that  their  above-named  mafters  fhall  ratify  this 
treaty,  and  within  the  Ipace  of  two  months,  the  ratifications 
fliall  be  exchanged. 

By  this  treaty  the  crown  of  Portugal  becomes  bound  to  admit 
the  Englifh  woollens  upon  the  fame  footing  as  before  the  prohi- 
bition, that  is,  not  to  raile  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  before 
that  time.  But  it  does  not  become  bound  to  admit  them  upon 
any  better  term^  than  tliofe  of  any  other  nation,  of  France  or 
Holland,  for  example.  The  crown  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
contrary,  becomes  bound  to  admit  the  wines  of  Portugal,  upon 
paying  only  two-thirds  of  the  duty,  which  is  paid  for  thofe  of 
France,  the  wines  moft  likely  to  come  into  competition  with  them. 
So  far  this  treaty,  therefore,  is  evidently  advantageous  to  Portu- 
gal, and  difadvantageous  to  Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  celebrated,  however,  as  a  mafter-piece  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  England.  Portugal  receives  annually  from 
the  Brazils  a  gieater  quantity  of  gold  than  can  be  employed  in 
its  domeftick  commerce,  whether  in  the  ftiape  of  coin  or  of 
plate.  The  furplus  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle  and 
locked  up  in  cofters,  and  as  it  can  find  no  advantageous  market 
at  home,  it  muft,  notwithftanding  any  prohibition,  be  fent  abroad 
and  exchanged  for  fomething  for  which  there  is  a  more  advan- 
tageous market  at  home.  A  large  fhare  of  it  comes  annually  to 
England,  iiiretiuin  either  for  Englifti  goods,  or  for  thofe  of  other 

European 
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BOOK  European  nations  that  receive  their  returns  through  England, 
Mr.  Baretti  was  informed  that  the  weekly  packet-boat  from 
Lilbon  brings,  one  week  with  another,  more  than  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  in  gold  to  England.  The  fum  had  probably  been  exag- 
gerated. It  would  amount  to  more  than  two  millions  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  a  year,  which  is  more  than  the  Brazils  are 
fuppofed  to  afford. 

Our  merchants  were  fome  years  ago  out  of  humour  with 
the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  privileges  which  had  been  granted 
them,  not  by  treaty,  but  by  the  free  grace  of  that  crown, 
at  the  folicitation,  indeed,  it  is  probable,  and  in  return  for  much 
greater  favours,  defence  and  protedlion,  from  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  had  been  either  infringed  or  revoked.  The  people, 
therefore,  ufually  moft  intereftcd  in  celebrating  the  Portugal  trade, 
were  then  rather  difpofed  to  reprefent  it  as  lefs  advantageous 
than  it  had  commonly  been  imagined.  The  far  greater  part, 
almofl:  the  whole,  they  pretended,  of  this  annual  importation  of 
gold,  was  not  on  account  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  other  European 
nations  j  the  fruits  and  win^s  of  Portugal  annually  imported  into 
Great  Britain  nearly  compenfating  the  value  of  the  Britifh  goods 
fent  thither. 

Let  us  iuppofe,  however,  that  the  whole  was  on  account 
of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  amounted  to  a  ftill  greater  fum 
than  Mr.  Baretti  feems  to  imagine :  this  trade  would  not,  upon 
that  account,  be  more  advantageous  than  any  other  in  which  for 
the  fame  value  fent  out,  we  received  an  equal  value  of  confum- 
able  goods  in  return. 

It  is  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  this  importation  which,  it  can  be 
foppoled,  is  employed  as  an  annual  addition  either  to  the  plate  or 
to  the  coin  of  the  kingdom.     The  reft  muft  all  be  fent  abroad  and 

exchanged 
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exchanged  for  confumable  goods  of  fome  kind  or  other.  But  if  ^^^^• 
thofe  confumable  goods  were  purchafed  direflly  with  the  produce  of 
EngUfh  induftry,  it  would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  England 
than  firft  to  purchafe  with  that  produce  the  gold  of  Portugal,  and 
afterwards  to  purchafe  with  that  gold  thofe  confumable  goods. 
A  direft  foreign  trade  of  confumption  is  always  more  advantageous 
than  a  round-about  one  j  and  to  bring  the  faine  value  of  foreign 
goods  to  the  home  market,  requires  a  much  fmaller  capital  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other.  If  a  fmaller  fhare  of  its  induftry,  there- 
fore, had  been  employed  in  producing  goods  fit  for  the  Portugal 
market,  and  a  greater  in  producing  thofe  fit  for  the  other  markets 
where  thofe  confumable  goods  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in 
Great  Britain  are  to  be  had,  it  would  have  been  more  for  the 
advantage  of  England.  To  procure  both  the  gold,  which  it  wants 
for  its  own  ufe,  and  tlie  confumable  goods,  would,  in  this  way, 
employ  a  much  fmaller  capital  than  at  prefent.  There  would  be  a 
Ipare  capital,  therefore,  to  be  employed  for  other  purpofes,  in. 
exciting  an  additional  quantity  of  induftry,  and  in  raifing  a, 
greater  annual  produce. 

Though  Britain  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  Portugal  trade, 
it  could  find  very  little  difficulty  in  procuring  all  the  annual  fup- 
plies  of  gold  which  it  wants,  either  for  the  purpofes  of  plate,  or 
of  coin,  or  of  foreign  trade.  Gold,  like  every  other  commodity,  is 
always  fomewhere  or  another  to  be  got  for  its  value  by  thofe  who 
have  that  value  to  give  for  it.  The  annual  furplus  of  gold  in  Por- 
tugal, befides,  would  ftill  be  fent  abroad,  and,  though  not  carried 
away  by  Great  Britain,  would  be  carried  away  by  fome  other  nation, 
which  would  be  glad  to  fell  it  again  for  its  price,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  Great  Britain  does  at  prefent.  In  buying  gold  of  Portu- 
gal, indeed,  we  buy  it  at  the  firft  hand  j  whereas,  in  buying  it  of 
any  other  nation,  except  Spain,  we  fliould  buy  it  at  the  fecond, 

and 
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BOOK  and  might    pay   fomewhat    dearer.       This   difference,    however, 
would  furely  be  too  infignificant  to  deferve  the  publick  attention. 

Almost  all  our  gold,  it  is  faid,  comes  from  Portugal.  With 
other  nations  the  balance  of  trade  is  either  againft  us,  or  not  much 
in  our  favour.  But  we  fliould  remember,  that  the  more  gold 
we  import  from  one  country,  the  lefs  wc  muft  neceflarily  import 
from  all  others.  The  effedlual  demand  fur  gold,  like  that  for  every 
other  commodity,  is  in  every  country  limited  to  a  certain  quan- 
tity. If  nine-tenths  of  this  quantity  are  imported  from  one  coun- 
try, there  remains  a  tenth  only  to  be  imported  from  all  others. 
The  more  gold  befides  that  is  annually  imported  from  fome  parti- 
cular countries,  over  and  above  what  is  requifite  for  plate  and  for 
coin,  the  more  mufl  neceffarily  be  exported  to  fome  others  j  and 
the  more,  that  mofl  infignificant  obie<5t  of  modem  policy,  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  appears  to  be  in  our  favour  with  fome  particular 
countries,  the  more  it  muft  neceffarily  appear  to  be  againft  us  with 
many  others. 

It  was  upon  this  filly  notion,  however,  that  England  could 
not  fubfift  without  the  Portugal  trade,  that,  towards  the  end  of 
the  late  war,  France  and  Spain,  without  pretending  either  offence 
or  provocation,  required  the  king  of  Portugal  to  exclude  all  Bri- 
ti(h  fhips  from  his  ports,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  this  exclufion, 
to  receive  into  them  French  or  Spanifh  garrifons.  Had  the 
king  of  Portugal  fubmitted  to  thofe  ignominious  terms  which 
his  brother-in-law  the  king  of  Spain  propofed  to  him>  Btkain 
would  have  been  freed  from  a  much  greater  inconvenrency  than 
the  lofs  of  the  Portugal  trade,  the  biuden  of  flipporting  a  very 
weak  ally,  fo  unprovided  of  every  thing  for  his  own  defence, 
that  the  whole  power  of  England,  had  it  been  directed  to  that 
finale  purpofe,  could  fcarce  perhaps  have  defended  him  for  another 

campaign. 
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campaign.     The  lofs  of  the  Portugal  trade  would,  no  doubt,  have    C  HA  P. 

occafioned  a  confiderable  embarraffment  to  the  merchants  at  that 

time  engaged  in"  it,  who  might  not,  perhaps,  have  found  out,  for  a 

year  or  two,  any  other  equally  advantageous  method  of  employing 

their  capitals ;    and   in   this   would    probably  have    confided    all 

the  inconveniency  which  England  could  have   fuiTered  from    this 

notable  piece  of  commercial  policy. 

The  great  annual  importation  of  gold  and  filver  is  neither  for 
the  purpofe  of  plate  nor  of  coin,  but  of  foreign  trade.  A  round- 
about foreign  trade  of  confumption  can  be  carried  on  more  advan- 
tageoully  by  means  of  thefe  metals  than  of  almoft  any  other 
goods.  As  they  are  the  univerfal  inftruments  of  commerce,  they 
are  more  readily  received  in  return  for  all  commodities  than  any 
other  goods ;  and  on  account  of  their  fmall  bulk  and  great  value, 
it  cofts  lefs  to  tranfport  them  backward  and  forwards  from  one 
place  to  another  than  almoft  any  other  fort  of  merchandize,  and 
they  lofe  lefs  of  their  value  by  being  fo  tranfported.  Of  all  tlie 
commodities,  therefore,  which  are  bought  in  one  foreign  country, 
for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  be  fold  or  exchanged  again  for  fome 
other  goods  in  another,  there  are  none  fo  convenient  as  gold  and 
fdver.  In  facilitating  all  the  different  round-about  foreign  trades 
of  confumption  which  are  carried  on  in  Great  Britain,  confifts  the 
principal  advantage  of  the  Portugal  trade;  and  though  it  is  not  a 
capital  advantage,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  confiderable  one. 

That  any  annual  addition  which,  it  can  reafonably  be  fup- 
pofed,  is  made  either  to  the  plate  or  to  the  coin  of  the  kingdom, 
could  require  but  a  very  fmall  annual  importation  of  gold  and 
filver,  feems  evident  enough  j  and,  though  we  had  no  direcfl  trade 
with  Portugal,  this  fmall  quantity  could  always,  fomewherc  or 
another,  be  very  eafily  got. 

Though  the  goldfmiths  trade  be  very  confiderable  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  far  greater  part  of  the  new  plate  which  they  annually 

fell. 
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^  9y^  ^  fell,  is  made  from  other  old  plate  melted  down;  fo  that  the  addi- 
tion annually  made  to  the  whole  plate  of  the  kingdom  cannot  be 
very  great,  and  could  require  but  a  very  fmall  annual  importation. 

It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  coin.  Nobody  imagines,  I  believe, 
that  even  the  greater  part  of  the  annual  coinage,  amounting,  for  ten 
years  together  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  to  up- 
wards of  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  gold,  was  an 
annual  addition  to  the  money  before  current  in  the  kingdom.  In  a 
country  where  the  expence  of  the  coinage  is  defrayed  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  value  of  the  coin,  even  when  it  contains  its  full  ftandard 
weight  of  gold  and  filver,  can- never  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
an  equal  quantity  of  thofe  metals  uncoined ;  becaufe  it  requires  only 
the  trouble  of  going  to  the  mint,  and  the  delay  perhaps  of  a  few- 
weeks,  to  procure  for  any  quantity  of  uncoined  gold  and  filver  an 
equal  quantity  of  thofe  metals  in  coin.  But,  in  every  country,  the 
greater  pait  of  the  current  coin  is  almoft  always  more  or  lefs  worn, 
or  otherwife  degenerated  from  its  ftandard.  In  Great  Britain  it  was, 
before  the  late  reformation,  a  good  deal  fo,  the  gold  being  more  than 
two  per  cent,  and  the  filver  more  than  eight  per  cent,  below  its  ftand- 
ard weight.  But  if  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  containing  their 
full  ftandard  weight,  a  pound  weight  of  gold,  could  purchafe 
very  little  more  than  a  pound  weight  of  unccnned  gold,  forty-four 
guineas  and  a  half  wanting  a  part  of  their  weight  could  not  pur- 
chafe a  pound  weight,  and  fomething  was  to  be  added  in  order  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  The  current  price  of  gold  bullion  at 
market,  therefore,  inftead  of  being  the  fame  with  the  mint  price,  or 
46I.  14s.  6d.  was  then  about  47I.  14s.  and  fometimes  about  forty- 
eight  pounds.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  coin,  however,  was 
in  this  degenerate  condition,  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  frefh 
from  the  mint,  would  purchafe  no  more  goods  in  the  market  than 
any  other  ordinary  guineas,  becaufe  when  they  come  into  the  cof- 
fers of  the  merchant,  being  confounded  with  other  money,  they 

could 
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could  not  afterwards  be  diftinguiflied  without  more  trouble  than  yj^ 
the  difference  was  worth.  Like  other  guineas  they  were  worth  no 
more  than  46 1.  14s.  6d.  If  thrown  into  the  melting  pot,  how- 
ever, they  produced,  without  any  fenfible  lofs,  a  pound  weight  of 
ftandard  gold,  which  could  be  fold  at  any  time  for  between  47 1.  14s. 
and  48 1.  either  in  gold  or  filver,  as  fit  for  all  the  purpofes  of  coin 
as  that  which  had  been  melted  down.  There  was  an  evident  pro- 
fit, therefore,  in  melting  down  new  coined  money,  and  it  was 
done  fo  inftantaneoufly,  that  no  precaution  of  government  could 
prevent  it.  The  operations  of  the  mint  were,  upon  this  account, 
fomewhat  like  the  web  of  Penelope ;  the  work  that  was  done  in 
the  day  was  undone  in  the  night.  The  mint  was  employed,  not 
fo  much  in  making  daily  additions  to  the  coin,  as  in  replacing  the 
very  beft  part  of  it  which  was  daily  melted  down. 

Were  the  private  people,  who  carry  their  gold  and  filver  to  the 
mint,  to  pay  themfelves  for  the  coinage,  it  would  add  to  the  value 
of  thofe  metals  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fafliion  does  to  that 
of  plate.  Coined  gold  and  filver  would  be  more  valuable  than 
uncoined.  The  feignorage,  if  it  was  not  exorbitant,  would  add  to 
the  bullion  the  whole  value  of  the  duty ;  becaufe,  the  government 
"having  every  where  the  exclufive  privilege  of  coining,  no  coin  can 
come  to  market  cheaper  than  they  think  proper  to  afford  it.  If 
the  duty  was  exorbitant  indeed,  that  is,  if  it  was  very  much  above 
the  real  value  of  the  labour  and  expence  requifite  for  coinage, 
falfe  coiners,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  might  be  encouraged,  by  the 
great  difference  between  the  value  of  bullion  and  that  of  coin,  to 
pour  in  fo  great  a  quantity  of  counterfeit  money  as  might  reduce 
the  value  of  the  government  morney.  In  France,  however,  though 
the  feignorage  is  eight  per  cent,  no  fenfible  inconveniency  of  this 
kind  is  found  to  arife  from  it.  The  dangers  to  which  a  faife  coiner 
is  every  where  expofed,  if  he  lives  in  the  country  of  which  he  coun- 

terfci!-^ 
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BOOK  terftits  the  coin,  and  to  v/hich  his  agents  or  correfpondents  are 
expofed  if  he  lives  in  a  foreign  country,  are  by  far  too  great  to  be 
incurred  for  the  fake  of  a  profit  of  fix  or  feven  per  cent. 

The  fjignorage  in  France  raifes  the  value  of  the  coin  higher 
than  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  which  it  contains. 
Thus  by  the  edi6l  of  January,  1726,  *the  mint  price  of  fine  gold 
of  twenty-four  carats  was  fixed  at  feven  hundred  and  forty  livres, 
nine  fous  and  one  denier  one-eleventh,  the  mark  of  eight  Paris 
ounces.  The  gold  coin  of  France,  making  an  allowance  for  the 
remedy  of  the  mint,  contains  twenty-one  carats  and  three-fourths 
of  fine  gold,  and  two  carats  one-fourth  of  alloy.  The  mark  of 
flandard  gold,  therefore,  is  worth  no  more  than  about  fix  hundred 
and  feven ty- one  livres  ten  deniers.  But  in  France  this  mark  of 
flandard  gold  is  coined  into  thirty  Louis  d'  ors  of  twenty-four 
livres  each,  or  into  feven  hundred  and  twenty  livres.  The  coinage, 
therefore,  increafes  the  value  of  a  mark  of  ftandard  gold  bullion, 
by  the  difference  between  fix  hundred  and  feventy-one  livres  ten 
deniers  and  feven  hundred  and  twenty  livres;  or  by  forty-eight 
livres,  nineteen  fous,  and  two  deniers. 

A  SEIGNORAGE  wiU,  in  many  cafes,  take  away  altogether,  and 
will,  in  all  cafes,  diminifh  the  profit  of  melting  down  the  new  coin. 
This  profit  always  arifes  from  the  difference  between  the  quan- 
tity of  bullion  which  the  common  currency  ought  to  contain,  and 
that  which  it  actually  does  contain.  If  this  difference  is  lefs  than 
the  feignorage,  there  will  be  lofs  inflead  of  profit.  If  it  is  equal 
to  the  feignorage,  there  will  neither  be  profit  nor  lofs.  If  it  is 
greater  than  the  feignorage,  there  will  indeed  be  fome  profit,  but 

*  Sec  Di£li;:naire  des  Monnoies,  torn.  i.  article  Seigneurage,  p.  489.  par  M.  Abot 
dc  Bazingheii,  ConfciJler-Comiflaire  en  la  Cour  des  Monnoies  a  Paris. 

lefs 
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lefs  than  if  there  was  no  feignorage.  If,  before  the  late  reforma-  ^^f^^' 
tion  of  the  gold  coin,  for  example,  there  had  been  a  feignorage  of 
five  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  there  would  have  been  a  lofs  of 
three  per  cent,  upon  the  melting  down  of  the  gold  coin.  If  the 
feignorage  had  been  two  per  cent,  there  would  have  been  neither 
profit  nor  lofs.  If  the  feignorage  had  been  one  per  cent,  there 
would  have  been  a  profit,  but  of  one  per  cent,  only  inflead  of 
two  per  cent.  Wherever  money  is  received  by  tale,  therefore,  and 
not  by  weight,  a  feignorage  is  the  moft  effetlual  preventative  of  the 
melting  down  of  the  coin,  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  of  its  expor- 
tation. It  is  the  beft  and  heavieft  pieces  that  are  commonly  either 
melted  down  or  exported ;  becaufe  it  is  upon  fuch  that  the  largeft 
profits  are  made. 

The  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coinage,  by  rendering  it 
duty-free,  was  firft  ena6led,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  a 
limited  time;  and  afterwards  continued,  by  different  prolonga- 
tions, till  1769,  when  it  was  rendered  perpetual.  The  bank  of 
England,  in  order  to  replenifh  their  coffers  with  money,  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  carry  bullion  to  the  mint  j  and  it  was  more  for 
their  intereft,  they  probably  imagined,  that  the  coinage  fhould  be 
at  the  expence  of  the  government,  than  at  their  own.  It  was, 
probably,  out  of  complaifance  to  this  great  company  that  the  go- 
vernment agreed  to  render  this  law  perpetual.  Should  the  cuflom 
of  weighing  gold,  however,  come  to  be  difufed,  as  it  is  very  likely 
to  be  on  account  of  its  inconveniency ;  fhould  the  gold  coin  of 
England  come  to  be  received  by  tale,  as  it  .was  before  the  late  re- 
coinage,  this  great  company  may,  perhaps,  find  that  they  have 
upon  this,  as  upon  fome  other  occafions,  miflaken  their  own  inte- 
refl  not  a  little. 

Before  the  late  re-coinage,  when  the  gold  currency  of  Eng- 
land was  two  per  cent,  below  its  flandard  weight,  as  there  was 

no 
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BOOK  no  feignorage,  it  was  two  per  cent,  below  the  value  of  that 
quantity  of  ftandard  gold  bullion  which  it  ought  to  have  con- 
tained. When  this  great  company,  therefore,  bought  gold  bul- 
lion in  order  to  have  it  coined,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  it 
two  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  worth  after  the  coinage.  But  if 
there  had  been  a  feignorage  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage, 
the  comnK>n  gold  currency,  though  two  per  cent,  below  its  ftand- 
ard weight,  would  notwithftanding  have  been  equal  in  value  to 
the  quantity  of  ftandard  gold  which  it  ought  to  have  contained  ; 
the  value  of  the  faftiion  compenfating  in  this  cafe  the  diminution 
of  the  weight.  They  would  indeed  have  had  the  feignorage  to 
pay,  whicli  being  two  per  cent,  their  lofs  upon  the  whole  tranf- 
a6lion  would  have  been  two  per  cent,  exadlly  the  fame,  but  no 
greater  than  it  actually  was. 

If  the  feignorage  had  been  five  per  cent,  and  the  gold  cur- 
rency only  two  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard  weight,  the  bank 
Would  in  this  cafe  have  gained  three  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of 
the  bullion  ;  but  as  they  would  have  had  a  feignorage  of  five  per 
cent,  to  pay  upon  the  coinage,  their  lofs  upon  the  whole  tranfac- 
tion  would,  in  the  fame  manner,  have  been  exadlly  two  per 
cent. 

If  the  fcighorage  had  been  only  one  per  cent,  and  the  gojd 
cuiTcncy  two  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard  weight,  the  bank 
would  in  this  cafe  have  loft  only  one  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of 
the  bullion ;  but  as  they  would  likewife  have  had  a  feignorage  of 
one  per  cent,  to  pay,  their  lofs  upon  the  whole  tranfadtion  would 
have  been  exafliy  two  per  cent,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  all 
other  cafes. 

If  there  was  a  reafonable  feignorage,  while  at  the  fame  time 
the  coin  contained  its  full  ftandard  weight,  as  it  has  done  very 
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nearly  fince  the  late  re-coinage,  whatever  the  bank  might  lofe  by  CHAP, 
the  feignorage,  they  would  gain  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion  j 
and  whatever  they  might  gain  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion,  they 
would  lofe  by  the  feignorage.  They  would  neither  lofe  nor  gain, 
therefore,  upon  the  whole  tranla6lion,  and  they  wou'd  in  this,  as 
in  all  the  foregoing  cafes,  be  exa<5lly  in  the  fame  fituation  as  if 
there  was  no  feignorage. 

When  the  tax  upon  a  commodity  is  fo  moderate  as  not  to 
encourage  fmuggling,  the  merchant,  who  deals  in  it,  though  he 
advances,  does  not  properly  pay  the  tax,  as  he  gets  it  back  in 
the  price  of  the  commodity.  The  tax  is  finally  paid  by  the  lafl: 
purchafer  or  confumer.  But  money  is  a  commodity  with  regard 
to  which  every  man  is  a  merchant.  Nobody  buys  it  but  in 
order  to  fell  it  agam ;  and  with  regard  to  it  there  is  in  ordinary 
cafes  no  laft  purchafer  orconfsmer  When  the  tax  upon  coin- 
age, therefore,  is  fo  moderate  as  not  to  encourage  falfe  coin- 
ing, though  every  body  advances  the  tax ,  nobody  finally  pays  it  i 
becaufe  every  body  gets  it  back  in  the  advanced  value  of  the 
coin. 

A  MODERATE  feignorage,  therefore,  would  not  in  any  cafe 
augment  the  expence  of  the  bank,  or  of  any  other  private  per- 
fons  who  carry  their  bullion  to  the  mint  in  order  to  be  coined, 
and  the  want  of  a  moderate  feignorage  does  not  in  any  cafe  dimi- 
nifli  it.  Whetlier  there  is  oi'  is  not  a  feignorage,  if  the  currency 
contains  its  full  ftandard  weight,  the  coinage  cofVs  nothing  to 
any  body,  and  if  it  is  fliort  of  that  weight,  the  coinage  muft 
always  coft  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  bullion  which 
ought  to  be  contained  in  it,  and  that  which  aiSlually  is  con- 
tained in  it. 

The  government,  therefore,  when  it  defrays  the  expence  of 
coinage,    not  only  iucurrs   fome  fmall   expence,   but  lofes  Ibme 

finall 
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BOOK  fmall  revenue  which  it  might  get  by  a  proper  d\ity ;  and  neither 
the  bank  nor  any  other  private  perfons  are  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
benefited  by  this  ufclefs  piece  of  pubUc  generolity. 

The  dire6lors  of  the  bank,  however,  would  probably  be  unwilling 
to  agree  to  the  impofition  of  a  feignorage  upon  the  authority  of  a 
fpeculation  which  promifes  them  no  gain,  but  only  pretends  to  in- 
fure  them  from  any  lofs.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  gold  coin, 
and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  received  by  weight,  they  cer- 
tainly would  gain  nothing  by  fuch  a  change.  But  if  the  cuftom 
of  weighing  the  gold  coin  fhould  ever  go  into  difufe,  as  it  is  very 
likely  to  do,  and  if  the  gold  coin  fhould  ever  fall  into  the  fame 
Itate  of  degradation  in  which  it  was  before  the  late  re-coinage, 
the  gain,  or  more  properly  the  favings  of  the  bank,  in  confequence 
of  the  impofition  of  a  feignorage,  would  probably  be  very  confi- 
derable.  The  bank  of  England  is  the  only  company  which  fends 
any  confiderable  quantity  of  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  bur- 
den of  the  annual  coinage  falls  entirely  or  almoft  entirely  upon 
it.  If  this  annual  coinage  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  repair  the 
unavoidable  lofTes  and  necelTary  tear  and  wear  of  the  coin,  it 
could  feldom  exceed  fifty  thoufand  or  at  mofl  a  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.  But  when  the  coin  is  degraded  below  its  flandard 
weight,  the  annual  coinage  mufl,  befides  this,  fill  up  the  large 
vacuities  which  exportation  and  the  melting  pot  are  continually 
making  in  the  current  coin.  It  was  upon  this  account  that  dur- 
ing the  ten  or  twelve  years  immediately  preceeding  the  late  refor- 
mation of  the  gold  coin,  the  annual  coinage  amounted  at  an 
average  to  more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds. 
But  if  there  had  been  a  feignorage  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  upon 
the  gold  coin,  it  would  probably,  even  in  the  flate  in  which  things 
then  were,  have  put  an  effectual  flop  to  the  bufinefs  both  of 
exportation  and  of  the  melting  pot.     The  bank,  inftead  of  lofing 

every 
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every  year  about  two   and   a   half  per  cent,    upon    the  bullion    CHAP. 
which  was  to  be  cohied  into  more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand   pounds,    or   incurring   an    annual   lofs    of  more   than 
twenty  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  would  not 
probably  have  incurred  the  tenth  part  of  that  lofs. 

The  revenue  allotted  by  parliament  for  defraying  the  expence 
of  the  coinage  is  but  fourteen  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  and  the 
real  expence  which  it  cofts  the  government,  or  the  fees  of  the 
officers  of  the  mint,  do  not  upon  ordinary  occafions,  I  am 
aflured,  exceed  the  half  of  that  fiim.  The  faving  of  fo  veiy 
fmall  a  fum,  or  even  the  gaining  of  another  which  could  not  . 
well  be  much  larger,  are  obje£ls  too  inconfiderable,  it  may  be 
thought,  to  deferve  the  ferious  attention  of  government.  But 
the  faving  of  eighteen  or  twenty  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  cafe 
of  an  event  which  is  not  improbable,  which  has  frequently  hap- 
pened before,  and  which  is  very  likely  to  happen  again,  is  furely 
an  objedl  which  well  deferves  the  ferious  attention  even  of  fo  great 
a  company  as  the  bank  of  England. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  reafonlngs  and  obfervations  might  per- 
haps have  been  more  properly  placed  in  thofe  chapters  of  the 
fiift  book  which  treat  of  the  origin  and  ufe  of  money,  and  of 
the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  nominal  price  of  com- 
modities. But  as  the  law  for  the  encouragement  of  coinage  de- 
rives its  origin  from  thofe  vulgar  piejudices  which  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  mercantile  fyflem  -,  I  judged  it  more  proper  to 
rcferve  them  for  this  chapter.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  fpirit  of  that  fyflem  than  a  fort  of  bounty  upon  the  pro- 
du»5lion  of  money,  the  very  thing  v/hich,  it  fuppofes,  conflitutes 
the  wealth  of  cvt?ry  nation.  It  is  one  of  its  many  admirable  ex- 
pedients for  enriciiing  the  country. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Of  Colonies. 

Part    First, 
Of  the  motives  for  ejiablijhing  new  colonies. 

THE  intereft  which  occafioned  the  firft  fettlement  of  the 
different  European  colonies  in  America  and  the  Weil  Indies, 
was  not  altogether  fo  plain  and  diftindl  as  that  which  diredted  the 
ellablifhment  of  thofe  of  antient  Greece  and  Rome. 

All  the  different  flates  of  antient  Greece  pofleffed,  each  of 
them,  but  a  very  fmall  territory,  and  when  the  people  in  any  one 
of  them  multiplied  beyond  what  that  territory  could  eafily  main- 
tain, a  part  of  them  were  fent  in  quefl  of  a  new  habitation  in 
fome  remote  and  diflant  part  of  the  world ;  the  warlike  neigh- 
bours who  furrounded  them  on  all  fides,  rendering  it  difficult  for 
any  of  them  to  enlarge  very  much  its  territory  at  home.  The 
colonies  of  the  Dorians  reforted  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  which 
in  the  times  preceeding  the  foundation  of  Rome,  were  inhabited 
by  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations  :  thofe  of  the  lonians  and 
Eolians,  the  two  other  great  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  to  Afia  minor 
and  the  iflands  of  the  Egean  fea,  of  which  the  inhabitants  feem 
at  that  time  to  have  been  pretty  much  in  the  fame  flate  as  thofe  of 
Sicily  and  Italy.  The  mother  city,  though  fhe  confidered  the 
colony  as  a  child,  at  all  times  entitled  to  great  favour  and  affifl- 
ance,  and  owing  in  return  much  gratitude  and  refpefl,  yet  con- 
fidered it  as  an  emancipated  child  over  whom  fhe  pretended  to  claim 
no  dired  authority  or  jurifdidion.  The  colony  fettled  its  own 
form  of  government,  enadled  its  own  laws,  ele6led  its  own  magi- 
ftrates,  and  made  peace  or  war  with  its  neighbours  as  an  inde- 
pendant  ilate  which  had  no  occafion  to  wait  for  the  approbation 

or 
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or  confent  of  the  mother  city.     Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and   C  H  A  P. 


diflinft  than  the  intercft  which  direfled  every  fuch  eftabiiftiment. 

Rome,  like  moft  of  the  other  antient  republicks,  was  originally 
founded  upon  an  Agrarian  law,  which  divided  the  publick  territory 
in  a  certain  proportion  among  the  different  citizens  who  compofed 
the  ftate.  The  courfe  of  human  affairs,  by  ftiarriage,  by  fuccef- 
fion,  and  by  alienation,  necef&rily  deranged  this  original  divi- 
fion,  and  frequently  threw  the  lands,  which  had  been  allotted 
for  the  maintenance  of  many  different  families,  into  the  poffeflion 
of  a  fingle  perfon.  To  remedy  this  diforder,  for  fuch  it  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  a  law  was  made,  reftridling  the  quantity  of  land 
which  any  citizen  could  poflefs  to  five  hundred  )ugera,  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Englifh  acres.  This  law,  however,  though  wc 
read  of  its  having  been  executed  upon  one  or  two  occafions,  was 
either  neglefted  or  evaded,  and  the  inequality  of  fortunes  went  on 
continually  increafmg.  The  greater  part  of  the  citizens  had  no 
land,  and  without  it  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  thofe  times  ren- 
dered it  difficult  for  a  freeman  to  maintain  his  independancy.  In 
the  prefent  times,  though  a  poor  man  has  no  land  of  his  own,  if  he 
has  a  little  flock,  he  may  either  farm  the  lands  of  another,  or  he 
may  carry  on  fome  little  retail  trade ;  and  if  he  has  no  flock,  he 
may  find  employment  either  as  a  country  labourer,  or  as  an  artifi- 
cer. But,  among  the  antient  Romans,  the  lands  of  the  rich  were 
all  cultivated  by  fiaves,  who  wrought  under  an  overfeer,  who 
was  likewife  a  Have;  fo  that  a  poor  freeman  had  httle  chance 
of  being  employed  either  as  a  farmer  or  as  a  labourer.  All 
trades  and  manufaftures  too,  even  the  retail  trade,  were  carried 
on  by  the  flavcs  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  their  mafters,  whofe 
wealth,  authority  and  protection,  made  it  difficult  for  a  poor  free- 
man to  maintain  the  competition  againfl  them.  The  citizens, 
therefore,  who  had  no  land,  had  fcarce  any  other  means  of  fubfill- 
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BOOK    ence  but  the  bounties  of  the  candidates  at  the  annual   eledlions. 
The  tribunes,  when  they  had  a  mind  to  animate  the  people  againft 
the  rich  and  the  great,  put  them  in  mind  of  the  antient  divifion 
of  lands,  and  reprefented  that  law  which  reftri6led  this  fort  of  pri- 
vate property  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  republick.     The  peo- 
ple became  clamorous  to  get  land,  and  the  rich  and  the  great,  we 
may  believe,  were  perfe6tly  determined  not  to  give  them  any  part 
of  theirs.     To  fatisfy  them  in  fome  meafure,  therefore,  they  fre- 
quently propofed  to  fend  out  a  new  colony.   But  conquering  Rome 
was,  even  upon  fuch  occafions,  under  no  neceflity  of  turning  out 
her  citizens  to  feek  their  fortune,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  through  the 
wide  world,  without  knowing  where   they   were  to  fettle.     She 
afligned  them  lands  generally  in  the  conquered  piovinces  of  Italy, 
where,  being  within  the  dominions  of  the  republick,  they  could 
never  form  any  independent  ftate ;  but  were  at  befl:  but  a  fort  of 
corporation,  which,  though  it  had  the  power  of  enadting  bye-laws 
for  its  own  government,  was  at  all  times  fubje6t  to  the  corre6lion> 
jurifdiclion,    and  legillative  authority  of  the  mother  city.     The 
fending  out  a  colony  of  this  kind,  not  only  gave  fome  fatisfadion 
to  the  people,  but  often  eftablifhed  a  fort  of  garrifon  too  in  a 
newly  conquered  province,  of  which  the  obedience  might  other- 
wife  have  been  doubtful.     A  Roman  colony,  therefore,  whether  we 
confider  the  nature  of  the  eftablifliment  itfelf,  or  the  motives  for 
making  it,  was  altogether  different  from  a  Greek  one.    The  words 
accordingly,  which  in  the  original  languages  denote  thofe  different 
eftablifhments,    have  very  different  meanings.     The  latin   word 
(ColoniaJ  fignifies  fimply  a  plantation.     The  Greek  word  [enrotKix) 
on  the  contrary,  fignifies  a  feparation  of  dwelling,  a  departure  from 
home,  a  going  out  of  the  houfe.     But,  though  the  Roman  colo- 
nies were  in  many  refpefts  different  from  the  Greek  ones,  the  inte- 
refl  which  prompted  to  eflablifh  them  was  equally  plain  and  di- 
ftindt.     Both  inftitutions  derived  their  origin  either  from  irrefifta- 
ble  neceffity,  or  from  clear  and  evident  utility. 

The 
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The  eftablifliment  of  the  European  colonies  in  America  and  the  C  HA  P. 
Weft  Indies  arofe  from  no  neceffity ;  and  though  the  utility  which 
has  refulted  from  them  has  been  very  great,  it  is  not  altogether  fo 
clear  and  evident.  It  was  not  underftood  at  their  firft  eftabUfh- 
ment,  and  was  not  the  motive  either  of  that  eftablifliment  or  of 
the  difcoveries  which  gave  occafion  to  it,  and  the  nature,  extent, 
and  limits  of  that  utility  are  not,  perhaps,  well  underftood  at  this 
day. 

The  Venetians,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
carried  on  a  very  advantageous  commerce  in  fpiceries,  and  other 
Eaft  India  goods,  which  they  diftributed  among  the  other  nations 
of  Europe.  They  purchafed  them  in  Egypt,  at  that  time  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Mammeluks,  the  enemies  of  the  Turks,  of 
whom  the  Venetians  were  the  enemies  -,  and  this  union  of  intereft, 
aflifted  by  the  money  of  Venice,  formed  fuch  a  connexion  as 
gave  the  Venetians  almoft  a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

The  great  profits  of  the  Venetians  tempted  the  avidity  of  the 
Portugueze.  They  had  been  endeavouring,  during  the  courfe  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  to  find  out  by  fea  a  way  to  the  countries  from 
which  the  Moors  brought  them  ivory  and  gold  duft  acrofs  the  De- 
fart,  ihey  difcovered  the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the 
Cape  d«  Verd  iflands,  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  that  of  Congo,  Angola, 
and  Loango,  and,  finally,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  had 
long  wiflied  to  ftiare  in  the  profitable  traffic  of  the  Venetians,  and 
this  laft  difcovery  opened  to  them  a  probable  profpe6l  of  doing  fo-. 
In  1497,  ^^^'^o  de  Gama  foiled  from  the  port  of  LiflDon  with  a 
fleet  of  four  ftiips,  and,  after  a  navigation  of  eleven  months,  arrived 
upon  the  coaft  of  Indoftan,  and  thus  compleated  a  courfe  of  dif- 
coveries which  had  been  purfued  with  great  fteadinefs,  and.  with 

very  little  interruption,  for  near  a  century  togethei-. 

Some 
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BOOK  Some  years  before  this,  while  the  expeflations  of  Europe  were 
in  fufpence  about  the  proje6ls  of  the  Portugueze,  of  which  the 
fuccefs  appeared  yet  to  be  doubtful,  a  Genoefe  pilot  formed  the 
yet  more  daring  project  of  failing  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by.  the  weft. 
The  fituation  of  thofe  countries  was  at  that  time  very  imperfe»5lly 
known  in  Europe.  The  few  European  travellers  who  had  been 
there  had  magnified  the  diftance ;  perhaps  through  fimplicity  and 
ignorance,  what  was  really  very  great  appearing  almoft  infinite  to 
thofe  who  could  not  meafure  it  j  or,  perhaps,  in  order  to  increafe 
fomewhat  more  the  marvellous  of  their  own  adventures  in  vifiting 
regions  fo  immenfely  remote  from  Europe.  The  longer  the  way 
was  by  the  Eaft,  Columbus  very  juftly  concluded,  the  fliorter  it 
would  be  by  the  Weft.  He  propofed,  therefore,  to  take  that  way, 
as  both  the  ftiorteft  and  the  fureft,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
convince  Ifabella  of  Caftile  of  the  probability  of  his  proj'efl.  He 
failed  from  the  port  of  Palos  in  Auguft  1492,  near  five  years  be- 
fore the  expedition  of  Vafco  de  Gama  fet  out  from  Portugal,  and, 
after  a  voyage  of  between  two  and  three  months,  difcovered  firft 
fome  of  the  fmall  Bahama  or  Lucayan  iflands,  and  afterwards  the 
great  ifland  of  St.  Domingo. 

But  the  countries  which  Columbus  difcovered,  either  in  this  or 
in  any  of  his  fubfequent  voyages,  had  no  rcfemblance  to  thofe 
which  he  had  gone  in  queft  of.  Inftead  of  the  wealth,  cultiva- 
tion, and  populoufnefs  of  China  and  Indoftan,  he  found,  in  St. 
Domingo,  and  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  new  world  which  he 
ever  vifited,  nothing  but  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  uncul- 
tivated, and  inhabited  only  by  fome  tribes  of  naked  and  miferable 
favages.  He  was  not  very  willing,  however,  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  the  fame  with  fome  of  the  countries  defcribcd  by  Marco 
Polo,  the  firft  European  who  had  vifited,  or  at  leaft  had  left  be- 
hind him,  any  defcription  of  China  or  the  Eaft  Indies;  and  a  very 
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flight  refemblance,  fuch  as  that  which  he  found  between  the  natne  CHAP, 
of  Cibao,  a  mountain  in  St.  Domingo,  and  that  of  Cipango,  men- 
tioned by  Marco  Polo,  was  frequently  fufficient  to  make  him  return  to 
this  favourite  prepoITeffion,  though  contrary  to  the  cleared  evidence. 
In  his  letters  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  he  called  the  countries 
which  he  had  difcovered  the  Indies.  He  entertained  no  doubt  but 
that  they  were  the  extremity  of  thofe  which  had  been  defcribed  by 
Marco  Polo,  and  that  they  were  not  very  diftant  from  the  Ganges, 
or  from  the  countries  which  had  been  conquered  by  Alexander. 
Even  when  at  laft  convinced  that  they  were  different,  he  ftill  flat- 
tered himfelf  that  thofe  rich  countries  were  at  no  great  diftance,  and, 
in  a  fubfequent  voyage,  accordingly,  went  in  queft  of  them  along 
the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  and  towards  the  ifthmus  of  Darien. 

In  confequence  of  this  miftakc  of  Columbus,  the  name  of  the 
Indies  has  ftuck  to  thofe  unfortunate  countries  ever  fince;  and 
when  it  was  at  laft  clearly  difcovered  that  the  new  were  altogether 
different  from  the  old  Indies,  the  former  were  called  the  Weft  in 
eontradiftin6tion  to  the  latter,  which  were  called  the  Eaft  Indies. 

It  was  of  importance  to  Columbus,  however,  that  the  couiv- 
tines  which  he  had  difcovered,  whatever  they  were,  fliould  be  repre- 
fented  to  the  court  of  Spain  as  of  veiy  great  confequence  j  and,  ia 
what  conftitutes  the  real  riches  of  every  country,  the  animal  and 
vegetable  produ6lions  of  the  foil,  there  was  at  that  time  nothing 
which  could  well  juftify  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  them. 

The  Cori,  fomething  between  a  rat  and  a  rabbit,  and  fuppofcd 
by  Mr.  Buffon  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Aperea  of  Brazil,  was  tlie 
largeft  viviparous  quadruped  in  St.  Domingo,  This  fpecies  feems 
never  to  have  been  very  numerous,  and  the  dogs  and  cats  of  the 
Spaniards  are  faid  to  have  long  ago  almoft  entirely  extirpated  it,  as 

well 
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BOOK   well  as  fome  other  tribes  of  a  ftill  fmaller  fize.     Thefe,  however, 

IV 

together  with   a  pretty   large  lizard,  called  the  Ivana  or  Iguana, 

conftituted  the  principal  part  of  the  animal  food  which  the  land 
afforded. 

The  vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants,  though  from  their 
want  of  induftry  not  very  abundant,  was  not  altogether  fo  fcanty. 
It  confifted  in  Indian  corn,  yams,  potatoes,  bananes,  &c.  plants 
which  were  then  altogether  unknown  in  Europe,  and  which  have 
never  fince  been  very  much  efteemed  in  it,  or  fuppofed  to  yield  a 
fuftenancc  equal  to  what  is  drawn  from  the  common  forts  of 
grain  and  pulfe,  which  have  been  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the 
world  time  out  of  mind. 

The  cotton  plant  indeed  afforded  the  material  of  a  very  im- 
portant manufa6lure,  and  was  at  that  time  to  Europeans  un- 
doubtedly the  mcft  valuable  of  all  the  vegetable  productions  of 
thofe  iflands.  But  though  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
muflins  and  other  cotton  goods  of  the  Eaft  Indies  were  much 
efteemed  in  every  part  of  Lurope,  the  cotton  manufadlure  itfelf 
was  not  cultivated  in  any  part  of  it.  Even  this  production  there- 
fore, could  not  at  that  time  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans 
to  be  of  very  great  confequence. 

Finding  nothing  either  in  the  animals  or  vegetables  of  the 
newly  difcovered  countries,  which  could  juftify  a  very  advantageous 
reprefentation  of  them,  Columbus  turned  his  view  towards  their 
minerals;  and  in  the  nchn^fs  of  the  productions  of  this  third 
kingdom,  he  flattered  himfelf,  he  had  found  a  full  compenfiition 
for  the  inr.gnifirancy  of  thofe  of  the  other  two.  The  litile 
bits  of  gold  with  which  the  inhabitants  ornamented  their  drefs, 
and  which,  he  was  informed,  they  frequently  found  in  the  rivu- 
lets and  torrents  that  fell  from  the  mountains,  were  fufficient  to 

fatisfy 
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fatisfy  him  that  thofe  mountahis  abounded  with  the  richeft  gold  ^^j^^' 
mines.  St.  Domingo,  therefore,  was  rcprefcnted  as  a  country- 
abounding  with  gold,  and,  upon  that  account,  (according  to  the 
prejudices  not  only  of  the  prcfent  times,  but  of  thofe  times) 
an  inexhauftible  fource  of  real  wealth  to  the  crown  and  kingdom 
of  Spain.  When  Columbus,  upon  his  i-eturn  from  his  firft  voyage, 
was  introduced  with  a  fort  of  triumphal  honours  to  the  fovereigns 
of  Caftile  and  Arragon,  the  principal  productions  of  tlie  coun- 
tries which  he  had  difcovered  were  carried  in  folemn  proceffion 
before  him.  The  only  valuable  part  of  them  confiiled  in  fome 
little  fillets,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  and  in  fome 
bales  of  cotton.  The  reft  were  mere  objecls  of  vulgar  wonder 
and  curiofity ;  fome  reeds  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  fome  birds  of 
a  very  beautiful  plumage,  and  fome  ftufftd  fkins  of  the  huge 
alligator  and  manati ;  all  of  which  were  proceeded  by  fix  or  fevcii 
of  the  wretched  natives,  whofe  fmgular  colour  and  appearance  added 
greatly  to  the  novelty  of  the  fhew. 

In  confequence  of  the  reprerentatlons  of  Columbus,  the 
council  of  Caftile  determined  to  take  pofleffion  of  countries 
of  which  the  inhabitants  were  plainly  incapable  of  defending 
themfelves.  The  pious  purpofe  of  converting  them  to  chriftianity 
fanftified  the  injuftice  of  the  proje6t.  But  the  hope  of  finding 
treafures  of  gold  there,  was  the  fole  motive  which  prompted  to 
undertake  it ;  and  to  give  this  motive  the  greater  weight,  it  was 
propofed  by  Columbus  that  the  half  of  all  the  gold  and  filver  that 
Ihould  be  found  there  ftiould  belong  to  the  crown.  This  pro- 
pofal  was  approved  of  by  the  council. 

As  long  as  the  whole  or  the  far  greater  part  of  the  gold, 
which  the  firft  adventurers  imported  into  Europe,  was  got  by  fo 
very  eafy  a  method  as  the  plundering  of  the  defencelefs  natives, 
it  was  not  perhaps  very  difficult  to  pay  even  this  heavy  tax.     But 

when 
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BOOK  when  the  natives  were  once  fairly  ftript  of  all  that  they  had, 
which,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  all  the  other  countries  difcovered 
by  Columbus,  was  done  compleatly  in  fix  or  eight  years,  and 
when  in  order  to  find  more  it  had  become  necellary  to  dig  for 
it  in  the  mines,  there  was  no  longer  any  poffibility  of  paying 
this  tax.  The  rigorous  exaflion  of  it,  accordingly,  firft  occa- 
fioned,  it  is  faid,  the  total  abandoning  of  the  mines  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  have  never  been  wrought  fmce.  It  was  foon  re- 
duced therefore  to  a  third ;  then  to  a  fifth  ;  afterwards  to  a  tenth, 
and  at  laft  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  grofs  produce  of  the  gold 
mines.  The  tax  upon  lilver,  indeed,  flill  continues  to  be  a  fifth 
of  the  grofs  produce.  But  the  firft  adventurers  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  much  interefted  about  filver.  Nothing  lefs  precious  thai^ 
gold  feemed  worthy  of  their  attention. 

All  the  other  enterprizes  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world, 
fubfequent  to  thofe  of  Columbus,  feem  to  have  been  prompted  by 
the  fame  motive.  It  was  the  facred  thirft  of  gold  that  carried 
Oieda,  Nicuefla,  and  Vafco  Nugnes  de  Balboa,  to  the  ifthmus  of 
Darien,  that  carried  Cortez  to  Mexico,  and  Almagro  and  Piz- 
zarro  to  Chili  and  Peru.  When  thofe  adventurers  arrived  upon 
any  unknown  coaft,  their  firft  enquiry  was  always  if  there  was 
any  gold  to  be  found  there  j  and  according  to  the  information 
which  they  received  concerning  tliis  particular,  they  determined 
either  to  quit  the  country,  or  to  fettle  in  it. 

Of  all  thofe  expenfiv^e  and  uncertain  projeds,  however,  which 
bring  bankruptcy  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  people  who 
engage  in  them,  there  is  none  perhaps  more  perfectly  ruin- 
ous than  the  fearch  after  new  lilver  and  gold  mines.  It  is  perhaps 
the  moft  difadvantageous  lottery  in  the  world,  or  the  one  in  which 
the  gain  of  thofe  who  draw  the  prizes  bears  the  leaft  proportion 
to  the  lofs  of  thofe  who  draw  the  blanks :  for  though  the  prizes 

are 
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are  few  and  the  blanks  many,  the  common  price  of  a  ticket  is  C  HA  P. 
the  whole  fortune  of  a  very  rich  man.  Projects  of  mining,  in- 
ftead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in  them,  together  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  flock,  commonly  abforb  both  capital  and 
profit.  They  are  the  proje6ts,  therefore,  to  which  of  all  others 
a  prudent  law-giver,  who  delired  to  increafe  the  capital  of  his 
nation,  would  leafl  chufe  to  give  any  extraordinary  encourage- 
ment, or  to  turn  towards  them  a  greater  fhare  of  that  capital 
than  what  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.  Such  in  reality 
is  the  abfurd  confidence  which  almofl  all  men  have  in  their  own 
good  fortune,  that  wherever  there  is  the  leafl  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs,  too  great  a  fliare  of  it  is  apt  to  go  to  them  of  its  own 
accord. 

But  though  the  judgement  of  fober  reafon  and  experience  con- 
cerning fuch  projefts  has  always  been  extreamly  unfavourable, 
that  of  human  avidity  has  commonly  been  quite  otherwife.  The 
fame  paffion  which  has  fuggefted  to  fo  many  people  the  abfurd 
idea  of  the  philofopher's  ftone,  has  fuggefled  to  others  the  equally 
abfurd  one  of  immenfe  rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver.  They  did 
not  confider  that  the  value  of  thofe  metals  has,  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  arifen  chiefly  from  their  fcarcity,  and  that  their  fcarcity 
has  arifen  from  the  very  fmall  quantities  of  them  which  nature 
has  any  where  depofited  in  one  place,  from  the  hard  and  intract- 
able fdbftances  with  which  flie  has  almofl  every  where  furrounded 
thofe  fmall  quantities,  and  confequently  from  the  labour  and  ex- 
pence  which  are  every  where  necefTary  in  order  to  penetrate  to 
and  get  at  th«m.  They  flattered  themfelves  that  veins  of  thofe 
metals  might  in  many  places  be  found  as  large  and  as  abundant 
as  thofe  which  are  commonly  found  of  lead,  or  copper,  or  tin, 
or  iron.  The  dream  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  concerning  the  golden 
city  and  country  of  Eldorado,  may  fatisfy  us  that  even  wife  men 
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BOOK  arc  not  always  exempt  from  fuch  ftrange  delufioiis.  More  than  a 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  that  great  man,  the  jefuit  Gumila 
was  ftill  convinced  of  the  reality  of  that  wonderful  country,  and 
exprefled  with  great  warmth,  and  I  dare  to  fay,  v*'ith  great  fm- 
ccrity,  how  happy  he  fhould  be  to  carry  the  light  of  the  gofpel 
to  a  people  who  could  fo  well  reward  the  pious  labours  of  their 
miflionary. 

In  the  countries  firft  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards,  no  gold  or 
filver  mines  ar€  at  prefent  known  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  worth 
the  working.  The  quantities  of  thofe  metals  which  the  firft  ad- 
venturers are  faid  to  have  found  there,  had  probably  been  very 
much  magnified,  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the  mines  which  were 
wrought  immediately  after  the  firft  difcovery.  What  thofe  adven- 
turers were  reported  to  have  found,  however,  was  fufficient  to 
enflamc  the  avidity  of  all  their  countrymen.  Every  Spaniard  who 
failed  to  America  expe£led  to  find  an  Eldorado.  Fortune  too  did 
upon  this  what  fhe  has  done  upon  very  few  other  occafions.  She 
realized  in  fome  meafure  the  extravagant  hopes  of  her  votaries, 
and  in  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (of  which 
the  one  happened  about  thirty,  the  other  about  forty  years  after 
the  firft  expedition  of  Columbus)  fhe  prefented  them  with  fome- 
thing  not  very  unlike  that  profufion  of  the  precious  metals  which 
they  fought  for. 

A  PROJECT  of  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  therefore,  gave 
occafion  to  the  firft  difcovery  of  the  Weft.  A  proje6l  of  con- 
queft gave  occafion  to  all  the  eftabliftiments  of  the  Spaniards  in 
thofe  newly  difcovered  countries.  The  motive  which  excited  them 
to  this  conqueft  was  a  proje6l  of  gold  and  filver  mines ;  and  a 
courfe  of  accidents,  which  no  human  wifdom  could  forefee,  ren- 
dered this  projedt  much  more  fuccefsful  than  the  undertakers  had 
any  reafonable  grounds  for  expecting. 

The 
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The  fiiil  adventurers  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  who  CHAP, 
attempted  to  make  fettlements  in  America,  were  animated  by  the 
Hke  chimerical  views  -,  but  they  were  not  equally  fuccefsful.  It  was 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  itii'ft  Settlement  of  the  Brazils, 
before  any  filver,  gold,  or  diamond  mines  were  difcovered  there. 
In  the  Engiifti,  French,  Dutch  and  Danifli  colonies,  none  have 
€ver  yet  been  difcovered  j  at  kaft  none  that  are  at  prefent  fuppofcd 
to  be  worth  the  working.  The  firft  Englifh  fettiers  in  North 
America,  however,  offered  a  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  filver  which 
fhould  be  found  there,  to  the  king  as  a  motive  for  gianting  them 
their  patents.  In  the  patents  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  the  Lon- 
don and  Plymouth  companies,  to  the  council  of  Plymouth,  &c. 
this  fifth  was  accordingly  referved  to  the  crown.  To  the  expe5ta- 
tion  of  finding  gold  and  filver  mines,  thofe  firft  fettiers  too  joined 
that  of  difcovering  a  north  weft  paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  They 
have  hitherto  been  diiappointed  in  both. 

Part       Second. 
Caufes  of  the  profperity  of  new  colonies. 

'T*  H  E  colony  of  a  civilized  nation  which  takes  poneflion,  either 
of  a  wafte  country,  or  of  one  io  thinly  inhabited,  that  the 
natives  eafily  give  place  to  the  new  fettiers,  advances  more  rapidly 
to  wealth  and  greatnefs  than  any  other  human  fociety. 

The  colonifts  carry  out  with  them  a  knowledge  of  agiiculture 
and  of  other  ufeful  arts,  fuperior  to  what  can  grow  up  of  its  own 
accord  in  the  courfe  of  many  centuries  among  favage  and  barbarous 
nations.  They  carry  out  with  them  too  the  habit  of  fubordination, 
fome  notion  of  the  regular  government  which  takes  place  in  their 
own  country,  of  the  fyftem  of  laws  which  fupport  it,  and  of  a  re- 
gular ad  miniftration  of  juftice;  and  they  naturally  eftablifh  fome- 
thing  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  new  fettkment.     But  among  favage 

and 
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B  O  o  K  and  barbarous  nations,  the  natural  progrefs  of  law  and  govern- 
ment is  ftill  flower  than  the  natural  progrefs  of  arts,  after  law  and 
government  have  been  fo  far  eftabliflied,  as  is  necefTary  for  their  pro- 
tedion.  Every  colonift  gets  more  land  than  he  can  poflibly  cul- 
tivate. He  has  no  rent,  and  fcarce  any  taxes  to  pay.  No  landlord 
ihares  with  him  in  its  produce,  and  the  fliare  of  the  fovereign  is 
commonly  but  a  trifle.  He  has  every  motive  to  render  as  great  as 
poflible  a  produce,  which  is  thus  to  be  almofl:  entirely  his  own. 
But  his  land  is  commonly  fo  extenfive,  that  with  all  his  own  in- 
duftry,  and  with  all  the  induftry  of  other  people  whom  he  can  get 
to  employ,  he  canfeldom  make  it  produce  the  tenth  part  of  what 
it  is  capable  of  producing.  He  is  eager,  therefore,  to  collc61:  la- 
bourers from  all  quarters,  and  to  reward  them  with  the  moft  liberal 
wages.  But  thofe  liberal  wages,  joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheap- 
nel's  of  land,  foon  make  thofe  labourers  leave  him  in  order  to  be- 
come landlords  themfelves,  and  to  reward,  with  equal  hberality, 
other  labourers,  who  foon  leave  them  for  the  fame  reafon  that  they 
left  their  firft  mailer.  The  liberal  reward  of  labour  encourages 
marriage.  The  children  during  the  tender  years  of  infancy  are 
well  fed  and  properly  taken  care  of,  and  when  they  are  grown  up, 
the  value  of  their  labour  greatly  over-pays  their  maintenance. 
When  arrived  at  maturity,  the  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  low 
price  of  land,  enable  them  to  efl:ablilh  themfelves  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  their  fathers  did  before  them. 

In  other  countries,  rent  and  profit  eat  up  wages,  and  the  two 
fuperior  orders  of  people  opprefs  the  inferior  one.  But  in  new  co- 
lonies, the  interefl:  of  the  two  fuperior  orders  obliges  them  to  treat 
the  inferior  one  with  more  generoflty  and  humanity ;  at  leaft,  where 
that  inferior  one  is  not  in  a  fl:ate  of  flavery.  Wafle  lands,  of  the 
greatefl:  natural  fertility,  are  to  be  had  for  a  trifle.  The  increafe  of 
revenue  which  the  proprietor,  who  is  always  the  undertaker,  ex- 
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pe6ts  from  their  improvement,  conftitutes  his  profit  j  which  in  thefe  ^  y  j^  ^• 
circumftances  is  commonly  very  great.  But  this  great  profit  cannot 
be  made  without  employing  the  labour  of  other  people  in  clearing 
and  cultivating  the  land  ;  and  the  difproportion  between  the  great 
extent  of  the  land  and  the  fmall  number  of  the  people,  which  com- 
;nonly  takes  place  in  new  colonies,  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  get 
this  labour.  He  does  not,  therefore,  difpute  about  wages,  but  is 
willing  to  employ  labour  at  any  price.  The  high  wages  of  labour 
encourage  population.  The  cheapnefs  and  plenty  of  good  land 
encourage  improvement,  and  enable  the  proprietor  to  pay  thofe  high 
wages.  In  thofe  wages  confifts  almoft  the  whole  price  of  the  land ; 
and  though  they  are  high,  confidered  as  the  wages  of  labour,  they 
are  low,  confidered  as  the  price  of  what  is  fo  very  valuable.  What 
encourages  the  progrefs  of  population  and  improvement,  encou- 
rages tliat  of  real  wealth  and  greatnels. 

The  progrefs  of  many  of  the  antient  Greek  colonies  towards 
wealth  and  greatnefs,  feems  accordingly  to  have  been  very  rapid. 
In  the  courfe  of  a  century  or  two,  feveral  of  them  appear  to  have 
rivalled  and  even  to  have  furpaflTed  their  mother  cities.  Syracufe 
and  Aggrigentum  in  Sicily,  1  arentum  and  Locri  in  Italy,  Ephe- 
fus  and  Miletus  in  leflTer  Afia,  appear  by  all  accounts  to  have  been, 
atleaft,  equal  to  any  of  the  cities  of  antient  Greece.  Though  po- 
ftcrior  in  their  eftablifiiment,  yet  all  the  arts  of  refinement,  philo- 
Ibphy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  feem  to  have  been  cultivated  as  early, 
and  to  have  been  impi'oved  as  highly  in  them,  as  in  any  part  of  the 
mother  country.  The  fchools  of  the  two  oldeft  Greek  philofo- 
phers,  thofe  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  were  eftabliflied,  it  is  re- 
markable, not  in  antient  Greece,  but  tlie  one  in  an  Afiatick,  the 
other  in  an  Italian  colony.  All  tliofe  colonies  had  eftabli,llied  them- 
felves  in  countries  inhabited  by  favage  and  barbarous  nations,  who 
eafily  gave  place  to  the  new  fettlers.  They  had  plenty  of  good  land, 
and  as  they  were  altogether  independent  of  the  mother  city,  they 

were 
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BOOK   were  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  the  way  that  they 
judged  was  moft  fuitable  to  their  own  intcreil. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Roman  colonies  is  by  no  means  fo  bril- 
liant. Some  of  them  indeed,  fuch  as  Florence,  have  in  the 
courfe  of  many  ages,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  mother  city,  grown 
up  to  be  confiderable  Hates.  But  the  progrefs  of  no  one  of  them 
feems  ever  to  have  been  very  rapid.  They  were  all  eftabliQied  in 
conquered  provinces,  which  in  mofl  cafes  had  been  fully  inhabited 
before.  The  quantity  of  land  afligned  to  each  colonift  was  feldom 
vei-y  confiderable,  and  as  the  colony  was  not  independent,  they  were 
not  always  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  the  way  that 
they  judged  was  moll  fuitable  to  their  own  intereft. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  European  colonies  eflablifhed  in 
America  and  the  Weft-Indies  refemble,  and  even  greatly  furpafs 
thofe  of  antient  Greece.  In  their  dependency  upon  the  mother  ftate, 
they  refemble  thofe  of  antient  Rome  j  but  their  great  diftance  from 
Europe  has  in  all  of  them  alleviated  more  or  lefs  the  effects  of  this 
dependency.  Their  fituation  has  placed  them  lefs  in  the  view  and 
lefs  in  the  pov/er  of  their  mother  country.  In  purfuing  their  in- 
tereft  their  own  way,  their  condu6t  lias,  upon  many  occafions, 
been  over-looked,  either  becaufe  not  known  or  not  underftood  in 
Europe ;  and  upon  fome  occafions  it  has  been  fairly  fuffered 
and  fubmitted  to,  becaufe  their  diftance  rendered  it  difficult  to 
reftrain  it.  Even  the  violent  and  arbitrary  government  of  Spain 
has,  upon  many  occafions,  been  obliged  to  recall  or  foften  the 
orders  which  had  been  given  for  the  government  of  its  colonies,  for 
fear  of  a  general  infurreclion.  The  progrefs  of  all  the  European 
colonies  in  wealth,  population  and  improvement,  has  accordingly 
hecn  very  great. 

The 
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The  crown  of  Spain,  by  its  ftiare  of  the  gold  and  filver,  derived  ^  S4  ^* 
feme  revenue  from  its  colonies,  from  the  moment  of  their  firft  efta- 
blifhment.  It  was  a  revenue  too,  of  a  nature  to  excite  in  human 
avidity  the  moft  extravagant  expeflations  of  ftill  greater  riches. 
The  Spanifh  colonies,  therefore,  from  the  moment  of  their  firft  efta- 
bUfiiment,  attracted  very  much  the  attention  of  their  mother  coun- 
try i  while  thofe  of  the  other  European  nations  were  for  a  long 
time  in  a  great  meafure  negleiSled.  The  former  did  not,  perhaps, 
thrive  the  better  in  confequence  of  this  attention  j  nor  the  latter  the 
worfe  in  confequence  of  this  neglefl.  In  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  country  which  they  in  fome  meafure  poflefs,  the  Spanifh  co- 
lonies are  confidered  as  lefs  populous  and  thriving  than  thofe  of 
almoft  any  other  European  nation.  The  progrefs  even  of  the  Spa- 
nilli  colonies,  however,  in  population  and  improvement,  has  cer- 
tainly been  very  rapid  and  very  great.  The  city  of  Lima,  founded 
fmce  the  conqueft,  is  reprefented  by  Ulloa,  as  containing  fifty 
thoufand  inhabitants  near  thirty  years  ago.  Quito,  which  had 
been  but  a  miferable  hamlet  of  Indians,  is  reprefented  by  the  fame 
author  as  in  his  time  equally  populous.  Gemelli  Carreri,  a  pre- 
tended traveller,  it  is  faid,  indeed,  but  who  feems  every  where 
to  have  written  upon  extreme  good  information,  reprefents  the  city 
of  Mexico  as  containing  a  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants;  a  num- 
ber which,  in  fpite  of  all  the  exaggerations  of  the  Spanifh  writers, 
is,  probably,  more  than  five  times  greater  than  what  it  contained 
in  the  time  of  Montezuma.  Thefe  numbers  exceed  greatly  thofe  of 
Bofton,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  three  greateft  cities  of  the 
Englifli  colonies.  Before  the  conqueft  of  the  Spaniards  there  were 
no  cattle  fit  for  draught,  either  in  Mexico  or  Peru.  The  lama  was 
their  only  beaft  of  burden,  and  its  ftrength  feems  to  have  been  a 
good  deal  inferior  to  that  of  a  common  afs.  The  plough  was  un- 
known among  them.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  iron.  They 
had  no  coined  money,  nor  any  eftablifhed  inftrument  of  commerce 
of  any  kind.     Their  commerce  was  carried  on  by  barter.     A  fort 

of 
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BOOK  of  wooden  fpade  was  their  principal  inftrument  of  agriculture. 
^^*       Sharp  ftones  ferved  them  for  knives  and  hatchets  to  cut  with ;  fifli 
bones  and  the  hard  finews  of  certain  animals  ferved  them  for  nee- 
dles to  few  with  i  and  thefe  feem  to  have  been  their  principal  inftru- 
ments  of  trade.     In  this  ftate  of  things,  it  feems  impoflible,  that 
either  of  thofe  empires  could  have  been  fo  much  improved  or  fo  well 
cultivated  as  at  prefent,  when  they  are  plentifully  fuinifhed  with 
all  forts  of  European  cattle,  and  when  the  ufe  of  iron,  of  the  plough, 
and  of  many  of  the  arts  of  Europe,   has  been  introduced  among 
them.     But  the  populoufnefs  of  every  country  muft  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  its  improvement  and  cultivation.     In  fpite  of 
the  cruel  dcftrudion  of  the  natives  which  followed  the  conqueft, 
thefe  two  great  empires  arc,  probably,  more  populous  now  than 
they  ever  were  before,  and  the  people  are  furely  very  different  j 
for  we  muft  acknowledge,  I  apprehend,  that  the  Spanifh  Creoles  are 
in  many  refpefts  fuperior  to  the  antient  Indiana, 

After  the  fettlements  of  the  Spaniards,  that  of  the  Portugucze 
in  Brazil  is  the  oldeft  of  any  European  nation  in  America.  But  as 
for  a  long  time  after  the  firft  difcovery,  neither  gold  nor  fxlver  mines 
were  found  in  it,  and  as  it  afforded,  upon  that  account,  little  or 
no  revenue  to  the  crown,  it  was  for  a  long  time  in  a  great  meafure 
neglefted  -,  and  during  this  ftate  of  negleft,  it  grew  up  to  be  a  great 
and  powerful  colony.  While  Portugal  was  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  Brazil  was  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  who  got  pofTefTion  of 
feven  of  the  fourteen  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided.  They 
expefted  foon  to  conquer  the  other  feven,  when  Portugal  recovered 
its  independency  by  the  elevation  of  the  family  of  Braganza  to  the 
throne.  The  Dutch  then,  as  enemies  to  the  Spaniards,  became 
friends  to  the  Portugueze,  who  were  likewife  the  enemies  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  agreed,  therefore,  to  leave  that  part  of  Brazil, 
which  they  had  not  conquered,  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  agreed 
to  leave  that  part  which  they  had  conquered  to  them,  as  a  matter 
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not  worth  difputing  about  with  fuch  good  allies.  But  the  Dutch  CHAP, 
government  foon  began  to  opprefs  the  Portugueze  colonifts,  who, 
inftead  of  amufing  themfelves  with  complaints,  took  arms  againft 
their  new  matters,  and  by  their  own  valour  and  refolution,  with  the 
connivance  indeed,  but  without  any  avowed  afliftance  from  the 
mother  country,  drove  them  out  of  Brazil.  The  Dutch,  therefore* 
finding  it  impoflible  to  keep  any  part  of  the  country  to  themfelves, 
were  contented  that  it  fhould  be  entirely  reftored  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  In  this  colony  there  are  faid  to  be  more  than  fix  bun- 
dled thoufand  people,  either  Portugueze  or  defcended  from  Portu- 
gueze, Creoles,  mulattoes,  and  a  mixed  race  between  Portugueze  and 
Brazilians.  No  one  colony  in  America  is  fuppofed  to  contain  fo 
great  a  number  of  people  of  European  extraftion. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  Spain  and  Portugal  were  the  two  great  naval 
powers  upon  the  ocean ;  for  though  the  commerce  of  Venice  ex- 
tended to  every  part  of  Europe,  its  fleets  had  fcarce  ever  failed  be- 
yond the  Mediterranean.  The  Spaniards,  in  virtue  of  the  firlt 
difcovery,  claimed  all  America  as  their  own;  and  though  they 
could  not  hinder  fo  great  a  naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal  from  fet- 
tling in  Brazil,  fuch  was,  at  that  time,  the  terror  of  their  name, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  were  afraid  to 
eftablilh  themfelves  in  any  other  part  of  that  great  continent.  The 
French,  who  attempted  to  fettle  in  Florida,  were  all  murdered  by 
the  Spaniards.  But  thedeclenfion  of  the  naval  power  of  this  latter 
nation,  in  confequence  of  the  defeat  or  mifcarriage  of,  what  they 
called  their  Invincible  Armada,  which  happened  towards  the  end  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  obftrudl  any  lon- 
ger the  fettlements  of  the  other  European  nations.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  therefore,  the  Englifli,  French,  Dutch, 
Danes  and  Swedes,  all  the  great  nations  who  had  any  ports  upon 
the  ocean,  attempted  to  make  fome  fettlements  in  the  new  world. 

The 
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BOOK  The  Swedes  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  Newjerfey ;  and  the  number 
of  Swedifh  families  ftill  to  be  found  there,  fufficiently  demonftrates*- 
that  this  colony  was  very  likely  to  profper,  had  it  been  protefted 
by  the  mother  country.  But  being  negleded  by  Sweden,  it  was  foon 
fwallowed  up  by  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  York,  which  again  in 
1674,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Engliftu 

The  frnall  iflands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz  are  the  only 
countries  in  the  new  world  that  have  ever  been  pofTeffed  by  the 
Danes.  Thefe  little  fettlements  too  were  under  the  government  of 
an  cxclufive  company,  which  had  the  Ible  right,  both  of  purchafing 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  colonifts,  and  of  fupplying  them  with 
fuch  goods  of  other  countries  as  they  wanted,  and  which,  therefore, 
both  in  its  purchafes  and  fales,  had  not  only  the  power  of  oppreffing 
them,  but  the  greateft  temptation  to  do  fo.  The  government  of  aa 
exchifive  company  of  merchants  is,  perhaps,  theworft  of  all  govern- 
ments for  any  country  whatever.  It  was  not,  however,  able  to 
Hop  altogether  the  progrefs  of  thefe  colonies,  though  it  rendered  it 
more  flow  and  languid.  The  late  king  of  Denmark  diffolved  this 
company,  and  fince  that  time  the  profpcrity  of  thefe  colonies  has 
been  very  great. 

The  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Weft,  as  well  as  thole  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  were  originally  put  under  the  government  of  an  exclufive 
company.  The  progrefs  oi  forae  of  them,  therefore,  though  it 
has  been  conliderable,  in  comparifon  with  that  of  almoft  any  coun- 
try that  has  been  long  peopled  and  eftablifhed,  has  been  languid 
and  flow  in  comparifon  with  that  of  the  greater  part  of  new 
colonies.  The  colony  of  Surinam,  though  very  confiderable,  is 
ftUl  inferior  to  the  greater  part  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  the  other 
European  nations.  The  colony  of  Nova  Belgia,  now  divided 
into  the  two  provinces  of  New  York  and  New  J«rfey,^  would  pro- 
bably have  foon  become  considerable  too»  even  though  it  had  re- 
mained 
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mained  under  the  government  of  the  Dutch.  The  plenty  and  ^S.^^* 
cheapnefs  of  good  land  are  fuch  powerful  caufes  of  profperity,  that 
the  very  worft  government  is  fcarce  capable  of  checking  altogether 
the  efficacy  of  their  operation.  The  great  diftance  too  from  the 
mother  country  would  enable  the  colbnifts  to  evade  more  or  lefs  by 
fmuggling  the  monopoly  which  the  company  enjoyed  againft  them. 
At  prefent  the  company  allows  all  Dutch  fhips  to  trade  to  Surinam 
upon  paying  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  their  cargo 
for  a  licence ;  and  only  referves  to  itfelf  exclufively  the  direft  trade 
from  Africa  to  America,  which  confifls  almoftr  entirely  in  the  flave 
trade.  This  relaxation  in  the  exckifive  privileges  of  the  company^ 
is  probably  the  principal  caufe  of  that  degree  of  profperity  which 
that  colony  at  prefent  enjoys.  Cura9oa  and  Euftatia,  the  two 
principal  iflands  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  are  free  ports  open  to 
the  fhips  of  all  nations ;  and  this  freedom,  in  the  midft  of  better 
colonies  whofe  ports  are  open  to  thofe  of  one  nation  only,  has 
been  the  great  caufe  of  the  profperity  of  tliofe  two  barren  iflands^ 

The  Frendi  colony  of  Canada  was,  daring  the  greater  part  of 
the  laft  century,  and  fome  part  of  the  prefent,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  exclufive  company.  Under  fo  unfavourable  an  admi- 
luHration  its  progrefs  was  neceflarily  very  flow  in  comparifon  with 
that  of  other  new  colonies;  but  it  became  much  more  rapid  when 
this  con\pany  was  diflblved  afterthe  fall  of  what  is  called  the  Mifliffipi 
icheme.  When  the  EngUfh  got  pofTefHon  of  this  country,  they  found 
in  it  near  double  the  number  of  inhabitants  which  father  Char- 
levoix had  affigned  to  it  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  before. 
That  jefuit  had  travelled  over  the  whole  country,  and  had  no  in> 
dinatiwi  to  reprefent  it  as  lefs  confiderable  than  it  really  was* 

The  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo  was  eflabfifhed  by  pirates 
and  free-booters,  who,  for  a  long  time,^  neither  required  the  pn>- 
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BOOK  tectlon,  nor  acknowledged  the  authority  of  France;  and  when  the 
^^*  race  of  banditti  became  fo  far  citizens  as  to  acknowledge  this  au- 
thority, it  was  for  a  long  time  necelfary  to  exercife  it  with  very 
great  gentlenefs.  During  this  period  the  population  and  improve- 
ment of  this  colony  encreafed  very  faft.  Even  tlie  opprefllon  of 
the  exclufive  company  to  which  it  was  for  fome  time  fubje61ed,  with 
all  the  other  colonies  of  France,  though  it  no  doubt  retarded,  had 
jiot  been  able  to  flop  its  progrefs  altogether.  The  courfe  of  its 
profperity  returned  as  foon  as  it  was  relieved  from  that  oppreflion. 
It  is  now  the  moft  important  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  the  Weft 
Jndies,  and  its  produce  is  faid  to  be  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
Englrfli  fligar  colonies  put  together.  The  other  fugar  colonies  of 
France  are  in  general  all  very  thriving. 

But  there  are  no  colonies  of  which  the  progress  has  been  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  Englifti  in  North  America. 

Plentv  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
their  own  way,  feem  to  he  the  two  great  caufes  of  tlie  profperity 
of  all  new  colonies. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land  the  EngHfh  colonies  of  North  Ame- 
rica, though,  no  doubt,  very  abundantly  provided,  are,  however,  in- 
ferior to  thofc  of  the  Spaniards  said  Pottugueze,  and  not  fuperior  to 
ibme  of  thofe  poffeffed  by  the  French  before  the  late  war.  But  the 
political  inftitutions  of  the  Englifli  colonies  have  been  more  favour- 
able to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  this  land,  than  thofe 
of  any  of  the  other  three  nations. 

First,  the  engroffingof  uncultivated  land,  though  it  has  by  no 
xneans  been  prevented  altogether,  has  been  more  refl:rained  in  the 
EngliCb  cplonies  than  in  any  other^     The  colony  law  which  im- 

pofes 
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pofes  upon  every  proprietor  the  obligation  of  improving  and  culti-  CHAP, 
vating,  within  a  Umitcd  time,  a  certain  proportion  of  his  lands,  and 
which,  in  cafe  of  failure,  declares  thofc  negledled  lands  grantable 
to  any  other  perfon;  though  it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  very  ftridlly 
executed,  has,  however,  had  fome  effete. 

Secondly,  in  Penfylvania  there  is  no  right  of  primogeniture, 
and  lands,  like  moveables,  are  divided  equally  among  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family.  In  three  of  the  provinces  of  New  England 
the  oldeft  has  only  a  double  fliare,  as  in  the  Mofaical  law.  Though 
in  thofe  provinces,  therefore,  too  great  a  quantity  of  land  fliould 
fometimes  be  engrofled  by  a  particular  individual,  it  is  likely,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  generati  m  or  two,  to  be  fufficiently  divided  again. 
In  the  other  Engliih  colonies,  indeed,  the  right  of  primogeniture 
takes  place,  as  in  the  law  of  England.  But  in  all  the  Englifti  co- 
jonies  the  tenure  of  their  lands,  which  are  all  held  by  free  focage, 
facilitates  alienation,  and  the  grantee  of  any  extenfive  traft  of 
land  generally  finds  it  for  his  intereft  to  alienate,  as  faft  as  he 
can,  the  greater  part  of  it,  referving  only  a  fmall  quit-rent.  In  the 
Spanifti  and  Portugueze  colonies,  what  is  called  the  right  of  Mayo- 
razzo  *  takes  place  in  the  fucceflion  of  all  thofe  great  eftates  to 
which  any  title  of  honour  is  annexed.  Such  eftates  go  all  to  one 
perfon,  and  are  in  efFe6l  entailed  and  unalienable.  The  French 
colonies,  indeed,  are  fubjedl  to  tJie  cuftom  of  Paris,  which,  in  the 
inheritance  of  land,  is  much  more  favourable  to  the  younger  chil- 
dren than  the  law  of  England.  But,  in  the  French  colonies,  if 
any  part  of  an  eftate,  helil  by  the  noble  tenuie  of  chivalry  and 
homage,  is  alienated,  it  is,  for  a  limited  time,  fubje6t  to  the  right  of 
redemption,  either  by  the  heir  of  the  fuperior  or  by  tlic  heir  of 
the  family  -,  and  all  the  largeft  eftates  of  the  country  are  held  by 
fuch  noble  tenures,  which  neccflarily  embarrafs  alienation.  But, 
in  a  new  colony,  a  great  uncultivated  eftate  is  Hktly  to  be  much 

more 
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BOOK  more  fpecdily  divided  by  alienation  than  by  fuccefllon.  The  engrofT- 
ing»  however,  of  uncultivated  land,  it  has  already  been  obferved, 
is  the  greatcft  obftruftion  to  its  improvement  and  cultivation ;  and 
the  labour  that  is  employed  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
land,  affords  the  greateft  and  moft  valuable  produce  to  the  fociety. 
Its  produce,  in  this  cale,  pays  not  only  its  own  wages,  and  the 
profit  of  the  ftock  which  employs  it,  but  the  rent  of  the  land  too 
upon  which  it  is  employed.  The  labour  of  the  Englifh  colonifts, 
therefore,  being  more  employed  in  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  land,  is  likely  to  afford  a  greater  and  more  valuable  pro- 
duce than  that  of  any  of  the  other  three  nations,  which,  by  the 
engroffing  of  land,  is  more  or  lefs  diverted  towards  other  employ- 
ments. 

Thirdly,  the  labour  of  the  Englifh  colonifts  is  not  only  likely  to 
afford  a  greater  and  more  valuable  produce,  but,  in  confequence  of 
the  moderation  of  their  taxes,  a  greater  proportion  of  this  produce 
belongs  to  themfelves,  which  they  may  ftore  up  and  employ  in  put- 
ting into  motion  a  ftill  greater  quantity  of  labour.  The  Englifh 
colonifls  have  never  yet  contributed  any  thing  towards  the  defence 
of  the  mother  countiy,  or  towards  the  fupport  of  its  civil  govern- 
ment. They  themfelves,  on  the  contrary,  have  hitherto  been  de- 
fended almoft  entirely  at  the  expence  of  the  mother  country.  But 
the  expence  of  fleets  and  armies  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than 
the  necelTary  expence  of  civil  government.  The  expence  of  their 
own  civil  government  has  always  been  very  moderate.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  confined  to  what  was  necelTary  for  paying  competent 
falaries  to  the  governor,  to  the  judges,  and  to  fome  other  officers  of 
police,  and  for  maintaining  a  few  of  the  moft  ufeful  publick 
works.  The  expence  of  the  civil  eftablifhment  of  MafTachufets 
Bay,  before  the  commencement  of  the  prefcnt  difturbances,  ufed  to 
be  but  about  i8,oool.  a  year.     That  of  New  Hampfhire  and 

Rhode 
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Rhode  Ifland  3,500!.  each.  That  of  Connedlicut  4,000!,  That  CHAP, 
of  New  York  and  Penfilvania  4,500!.  each.  That  of  New  Jerfey 
i,2ool.  That  of  Vuginia  and  South  CaroUna  8,000!.  each.  The 
civil  eftablifhment  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia  are  partly  fupported 
by  an  annual  grant  of  parliament.  But  Nova  Scotia  pays,  be- 
fides,  about  7,000!.  a  year  towards  the  publiclt  expences  of  the 
colony;  and  Georgia  about  2,500!.  a  year.  All  the  different 
civil  eftablifliments  in  North  America,  in  fhort,  exclufive  of  thofe 
of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  of  which  no  exa<5t  account  has 
been  got,  did  not,  before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  diftur- 
bances,  coft  the  inhabitants  above  64,700!.  a  year;  an  ever  me- 
morable example  at  how  fmall  an  expence  three  millions  of  people 
may  not  only  be  governed,  but  well  governed.  The  moft  impor* 
tant  part  of  the  expence  of  government,  indeed,  that  of  defence 
and  proteclion,  has  conftantly  fallen  upon  the  mother  country .^ 
The  ceremonial  too  of  the  civil  government  in  the  colonies,  upon 
the  reception  of  a  new  governor,  upon  the  opening  of  a  new 
afTembly,  &;c,  thougli  fufficiently  decent,  is  not  accompanied  with 
any  expcnfive  pomp  or  parade.  Their  ecclefiaftical  government  is 
conduced  upon  a  plan  equally  frugal.  Tithes  are  unknown  among 
them ;  and  their  clergy,  who  are  far  from  being  numerous,  are 
maintained  cither  by  moderate  ftipends,  or  by  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  people.  The  power  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the 
contrary,  derives  fome  fupport  from  the  taxes  levied  upon  their  colo- 
nies, France,  indeed,  has  never  drawn  any  confiderable  revenue 
from  its  colonies,  the  taxes  which  it  levies  upon  them  being  gene- 
rally rpent  among  them.  But  the  colony  government  of  all  thefe 
three  nations  is  conducted  upon  a  much  more  exnenfive  plan,  and  is 
accoHipanied  with  a  much  more  expenfive  ceremonial.  The  lums 
fpent  upon  the  reception  of  a  new  viceroy  of  Peru,  for  example, 
have  frequently  been  enormous.  Such  ceremonials  are  not  only 
real  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  colonifls  upon  thofe  particular  occafions, 

but 
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B  O  O  K  but  they  ferve  to  introduce  among  them  the  habit  of  vanity  and 
expence  upon  all  other  occafions.  They  are  not  only  very  grievous 
occafional  taxes,  but  they  contribute  to  eftablifh  perpetual  taxes  of 
the  fame  kind  ftill  more  grievous  i  the  ruinous  taxes  of  private 
luxury  and  extravagance.  In  the  colonies  of  all  thofe  three  nations 
too  the  ecclefiaftical  government  is  extremely  oppreffive.  Tithes 
take  place  in  all  of  them,  and  are  levied  with  the  utmoft  rigour  in 
thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  All  of  them  befides  are  opprefTed 
with  a  numerous  race  of  mendicant  friars,  whofe  beggary  being 
not  only  licenfed,  but  confecrated  by  religion,  is  a  moll  grievous 
tax  upon  the  poor  people,  vi^ho  are  molt  carefully  taught  that  it  is 
a  duty  to  give,  and  a  very  great  fm  to  refufe  them  their  charity. 
Over  and  above  all  this  the  clergy  are,  in  all  of  them,  the  greateft 
engroflers  of  land. 

Fourthly,  in  the  difpofal  of  their  furplus  produce,  or  of  what 
is  over  and  above  their  own  confumption,  the  Englifh  colonies  have 
been  more  favoured,  and  have  been  allowed  a  more  extenfive  mar- 
ket than  thofe  of  any  other  European  nation.  Every  European 
nation  has  endeavoured  more  or  lefs  to  monopolize  to  itfelf  the 
commerce  of  its  colonies,  and,  upon  that  account,  has  prohibited 
the  (hips  of  foreign  nations  from  trading  to  them,  and  has  pro- 
hibited them  from  importing  European  goods  from  any  foreign 
nation.  But  the  manner  in  which  this  monopoly  has  been  exercifed 
in  different  nations  has  been  very  different. 

Some  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  commerce  of  their  colo- 
nies to  an  exclufive  company,  of  whom  the  colonifls  were  obliged 
to  buy  all  fuch  European  goods  as  they  wanted,  and  to  whom  they 
were  obliged  to  fell  the  whole  of  their  own  furplus  produce.  It 
was  the  intereft  of  the  company,  therefore,  not  only  to  fell  the  for- 
mer as  dear,  and  to  buy  the  latter  as  cheap  as  poffible,  but  to  buy 

no 
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no  more  of  the  latter,  even  at  this  low  price,  than  what  they  CHAP. 
could  difpofe  of  for  a  very  high  price  in  Europe.  It  was  their 
intereft,  not  only  to  degrade  in  all  cafes  the  value  of  the  furplus 
produce  of  the  colony,  but  in  many  cafes  to  difcourage  and  keep 
down  the  natural  increafe  of  its  quantity.  Of  all  the  expedients 
that  can  well  be  contrived  to  ftunt  the  natural  growth  of  a  new 
colony,  that  of  an  exclufive  company  is  undoubtedly  the  moft 
effe6lual.  This,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  Holland,  though 
their  company  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  has  given 
up  in  many  refpefls  the  exertion  of  their  exclufive  privilege.  This 
too  was  the  policy  of  Denmark  till  the  reign  of  the  late  king. 
It  has  occafionally  been  the  policy  of  France,  and  of  late,  fince 
1755,  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  all  other  nations,  on  ac- 
count of  its  abfurdity,  it  has  become  the  policy  of  Portugal  with, 
regard  at  leaft  to  two  of  the  principal  provinces  of  Brazil,  Fer- 
numbuco  and  Marannon. 

Other  nations,  without  eftablifhing  an  exclufive  company, 
have  confined  the  whole  commerce  of  their  colonies  to  a  parti- 
cular port  of  the  mother  country,  from  whence  no  fhip  was 
allowed  to  fail,  but  either  in  a  fleet  and  at  a  particular  feafbn,  or, 
if  finglc,  in  confequence  of  a  particular  licence,  which  in  moft 
cafes  was  very  well  paid  for.  This  policy  opened,  indeed,  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  to  all  the  natives  of  the  mother  country, 
provided  they  traded  from  the  proper  port,  at  the  proper  feafon 
and  in  the  proper  vefl^els.  But  as  all  the  different  merchants,  who 
Joined  their  flocks  in  order  to  fit  out  thofe  licenfed  veffels,  would 
find  it  for  their  intereft  to  a6l  in  concert,  the  trade  which  was 
carried  on  in  this  manner  would  neceffarily  be  condu6led  very 
nearly  upon  the  fame  principles  as  that  of  an  exclufive  company. 
The  profit  of  thofe  merchants  would  be  almoft  equally  exorbi- 
tant and  oppreffive.      The  colonies  would    be  ill   fupplied,  and 

would 
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BOOK  would  be  obliged  both  to  buy  veiy  dear,  and  to  fell  very  cheap.  This, 
however,  has  always  been  the  policy  of  Spain,  and  the  price  of 
all  European  goods,  accordingly,  is  faid  to  be  enormous  in  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  At  Qiiito,  we  are  told  by  Ulloa,  a  pound 
of  iron  -fells  for  about  four  and  fixpence,  and  a  pound  of  fteel  fof 
about  fix  and  nine-pence  fterhng.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  order  to 
purchafe  European  goods,  that  the  colonies  part  with  their  own 
produce.  The  more,  therefore,  they  pay  for  the  one,  the  lefs 
they  really  get  for  the  other,  and  the  dearnefs  of  the  one  is  the 
fame  thing  with  the  cheapnefs  of  the  other.  The  policy  of  Por- 
tugal is  in  this  refpe6t  the  fame  as  that  of  Spain,  with  regard  to 
all  its  colonies,  except  Fernambuco  and  Marannon,  and  with 
regard  to  thefe  it  has  lately  adopted  a  ftill  worfe. 

Other  nations  leave  the  trade  of  their  colonies  free  to  all 
their  fubje<9:s  who  may  carry  it  on  from  all  the  different  ports  of 
the  mother  country,  and  who  have  occafion  for  no  otiier  licence 
than  the  common  difpatches  of  the  cuftomhoufe.  In  this  cafe 
the  number  and  difperfed  fituation  of  the  different  traders  ren- 
ders it  impoflible  for  tliem  to  enter  into  any  general  combination, 
and  their  competition  is  fufScient  to  hinder  them  from  making 
very  exorbitant  profits.  Under  fo  liberal  a  policy  the  colonies 
are  enabled  both  to  fell  their  own  produce  and  to  buy  the  goods  of 
Europe  at  a  reafonable  price.  But  fmce  the  diffolution  of  the 
Plymouth  company,  when  our  colonies  were  but  in  their  in- 
fancy, this  has  always  been  the  policy  of  England.  It  has  ge- 
nerally too  been  that  of  France,  ar.d  it  has  been  uniformly  fo  fince 
the  diffolution  of  what,  in  England,  is  commonly  called  their  Miffi- 
fippi  company.  The  profits  of  the  trade  therefore  which  France 
and  England  carry  on  with  their  colonies,  though  no  doubt 
fomewhat  higher  than  if  the  competition  was  free  to  all  other 
nations,  are,  however,  by  no  means  exorbitant  j  and  the  price  of 
European  goods  accordingly    is  not   extravagantly   high    in   the 

greater  part  of  the  colonies  of  either  of  thofe  nations. 

In 
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In  the  exportation  of  their  own  furplus  produce  too  it  is  only  C  HA  P. 
with  regard  to  certain  commodities  that  the  colonies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain are  confined  to  the  market  of  the  mother  country.  Thefe 
commodities  having  been  enumerated  in  the  A  61  of  navigation  and 
in  feme  other  fubfequent  a6ls,  have  upon  that  account  been  called 
enumerated  commodities.  The  reft  are  called  non  -  enumerated i 
and  may  be  exported  dire6lly  to  other  countries,  provided  it  is  in 
Britilh  or  Plantation  fhips  of  which  the  owners  and  three-fourths 
of  the  mariners  are  Britifh  fubjedls. 

Among  the  non-enumerated  commodities  are  fome  of  the  moft 
important  produ6lions  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies ;  grain  of 
all  forts,  lumber,  fait  provifions,  filh,  fugar,  and  rum. 

Grain  is  naturally  the  firft  and  principal  obje6l  of  the  cul- 
ture of  all  new  colonies.  By  allowing  them  a  very  extenfivc 
market  for  it,  the  law  encourages  them  to  extend  this  culture 
much  beyond  the  confumption  of  a  thinly  inhabited  country, 
and  thus  to  provide  beforehand  an  ample  fubfiftencc  for  a  con- 
tinually increafing  population. 

In  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  where  timber  con- 
fcquently  is  of  little  or  no  value,  the  expcnce  of  clearing  the 
ground  is  the  principal  obftacle  to  improvement.  By  allowing 
the  colonies  a  very  extenfive  market  for  their  lumber,  the  law 
endeavours  to  facilitate  improvement  by  raifmg  the  price  of  a 
commodity  which  would  otherwife  be  of  little  value,  and  thereby 
enabling  them  to  make  fome  profit  of  what  would  otherwife  be 
meer  expence. 

In  a  counti7  neither  half  peopled  nor  half  cultivated,  cattle 
naturally  multiply  beyond  the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  are  often  upon  that  account  of  little  or  no  value.     But  it  is 

neceflary. 
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BOOK  neceflary,  it  has  already  been  fliewn,  that  the  price  of  cattle  fhould 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  that  of  corn  before  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  any  country  can  be  improved.  By  allowing  to 
American  cattle,  in  all  fhapes,  dead  and  alive,  a  very  extenfive 
market,  the  law  endeavours  to  raife  the  value  of  a  commodity  of 
which  the  high  price  is  fo  very  effential  to  improvement.  The 
good  effefls  of  this  liberty,  however,  muft  be  fomevvhat  diminifh- 
ed  by  the  4th  of  George  III.  c.  15.  which  puts  hides  and  fkins 
among  the  enumerated  commodities,  and  thereby  tends  to  reduce 
the  value  of  American  cattle. 

To  increafe  the  (hipping  and  naval  power  of  Great  Britain,  by 
the  extenfion  of  the  filheries  of  our  colonies,  is  an  obje6l  which  the 
legiflature  feems  to  have  had  almoft  conftantly  in  view.  Thofe 
fiiheries,  upon  this  account,  have  had  all  the  encouragement  which, 
freedom  can  give  them,  and  they  have  flouriftied  accordingly.  The 
New-England  fifhery  in  particular  was,  before  the  late  diflur- 
bances,  one  of  the  moft  important,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The 
whale-fifhery  which,  notwithftanding  an  extravagant  bounty,  is  in 
Great  Britain  carried  on  to  fo  little  purpofe,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
many  people  (which  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  warrant)  the 
whole  produce  does  not  much  exceed  the  value  of  the  bounties 
which  are  annually  paid  for  it,  is  in  New  England  carried  on 
without  any  bounty  to  a  very  great  extent.  Fifh  is  one  of  the 
principal  articles  with  which  the  North  Americans  trade  to  Spain, 
Portugal  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Sugar  was  originally  an  enumerated  commodity  which  could  be 
exported  only  to  Great  Britain.  But  in  1731,  upon  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  fugar  planters,  its  exportation  was  permitted  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  reftridions,  however,  with  which  this  liberty 
was  granted,  joined  to  the  high  price  of  fugar  in  Great  Britain, 
have  rendered  it,  in  a  great  meafure,  ineffedual.     Great  Britain 

and 
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and  her  colonies,  ftill  continue  to  be  almoft  the  fole  market  for  all    C  H  A  p. 

.  .  VII. 

the  fugar  produced  in  the  Bntifti  plantations.     Their  confumption 

increafes  fo  faft  that,  though  in  confequence  of  the  increafing  im- 
provement of  Jamaica  as  well  as  of  the  ceded  iflands,  the  importation 
of  fugar  has  increafed  very  greatly  within  thefe  twenty  years,  the 
exportation  to  foreign  countries  is  faid  to  be  not  much  greater 
than  before. 

Rum  is  a  very  important  article  in  the  trade  which  the  Americans 
carry  on  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  from  which  they  bring  back  negroe 
flaves  in  return. 

If  the  whole  furplus  produce  of  America  in  grain  of  all  forts, 
in  fait  provifions  and  in  fifh,  had  been  put  into  the  enumeration, 
and  thereby  forced  into  the  market  of  Great  Britain,  it  would 
have  interfered  too  much  with  the  produce  of  the  induftry  of  our 
own  people.  It  was  probably  not  fo  much  from  any  regard  to 
the  intereft  of  America,  as  from  a  jealoufy  of  this  interference, 
that  thofe  important  commodities  have  not  only  been  kept  out  of 
the  enumeration,  but  that  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  of  all 
grain,  except  rice,  and  of  fait  provifions  has,  in  the  ordinary  ftate 
of  the  law,  been  prohibited. 

The  non-enumerated  commodities  could  originally  be  exported 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Lumber  and  rice,  having  been  once 
put  into  the  enumeration,  when  they  were  afterwards  taken  out 
of  it,  were  confined,  as  to  the  European  market,  to  the  countries 
that  lie  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre,  By  the  6th  of  George  111.  c.  52. 
all  non-enumerated  commodities  were  fubjefted  to  the  like  re- 
ftri6lion.  The  parts  of  Europe  which  lie  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre, 
are  not  manufa6luring  countries,  and  we  were  lefs  jealous  of  the 
colony  fiiips  carrying  home  from  them  any  manufa(5lures  which 
could  interfere  with  our  own. 

Thb 
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BOOK       The  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two  forts:  firft,  fiich  as 

IV 

arc  cither  the  peculiar  produce  of  America,  or  as  cannot  be  pro- 
duced, or  at  leaft  are  not  produced  in  the  mother  country.  Of 
this  lund  are  melaffes,  coffee,  cacao-nuts,  tobacco,  pimento, 
ginger,  whale-fins,  raw  filk,  cotton-wool,  beaver,  and  other 
pekry  of  America,  indigo,  fuftick,  and  other  dying  woods  ^  fe- 
condly,  fuch  as  are  not  the  peculiar  produce  of  America,  but 
which  are  and  may  be  produced  in  the  mother  country,  though 
not  in  fiich  quantities  as  to  fupply  the  greater  part  of  her  demand, 
which  is  principally  fupplied  from  foreign  countries.  Of  this  kind 
are  all  naval  ftores,  mafts,  yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine,  pig  and  bar  iron,  copper  ore,  hides  and  Ikins,  pot  and 
pearl  aflies.  The  largeft  importation  of  commodities  of  the  firft 
kind  could  not  diicourage  the  growth  or  interfere  with  the  fale  of 
any  part  of  the  produce  of  the  mother  country.  By  confining 
them  to  the  home  market,  our  merchants,  it  was  expelled,  would 
not  only  be  enabled  to  buy  them  cheaper  in  the  plantations,  and 
coofequcntly  to  fell  them  with  a  better  profit  at  home,  but  to 
eftablifh  between  the  plantations  and  foreign  countries  an  advan> 
tageous  carrying  trade,  of  which  Great  Britain  was  neceflarily  to 
be  the  center  or  emporium,  as  the  European  country  into  which 
thofe  commodities  were  firft  to  be  imported.  The  importation 
of  commodities  of  the  fecond  kind  might  be  fo  managed  too,  it 
was  fuppofed,  as  to  interfere,  not  with  the  fale  of  thofe  of  the 
fame  kind  which  were  produced  at  home,  but  with  that  of  thofe 
which  were  imported  from  foreign  countries ;  becaufe  by  means 
of  proper  duties,  they  might  be  rendered  always  fomewhat  dearer 
than  the  former,  and  yet  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  latter. 
By  confining  fuch  commodities  to  the  home  market,  therefore,  it 
was  propofcd  to  difcourage  the  produce,  not  of  Great  Britain, 
but  of  fome  foreign  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade 
was  believed  to  be  unfavourable  to  Great  Britain. 

The 
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The  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  colonies,  to  any  other  ^Jfxf  ^• 
country  but  Great  Britain,  mails,  yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar, 
pitch,  and  turpentine,  naturally  tended  to  lower  the  price  of 
timber  in  the  colonies,  and  confequently  to  increafe  the  expence 
of  clearing  their  lands,  the  principal  obflacle  to  their  improve- 
ment. But  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  in  1703, 
the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden  endeavoured  to  raife  the 
price  of  their  commodities  to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  their 
exportation,  except  in  their  own  fhips,  at  their  own  price,  and  in 
fuch  quantities  as  they  thought  proper.  In  order  to  counteract  this 
notable  piece  of  mercantile  pohcy,  and  to  render  herfelf  as  much  as 
poffible  independent,  not  only^of  Sweden,  but  of  all  the  other  northern 
powers.  Great  Britain  gave  a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  naval 
llores  from  America,  and  the  effe6l  of  this  bounty  was  to  raife 
the  price  of  timber  in  America,  much  more  than  the  confinement 
to  the  home  market  could  lower  it  -,  and  as  both  regulations  were 
enabled  at  the  fame  time,  their  joint  efFe6l  was  rather  to  encourage 
than  to  difcourage  the  clearing  of  land  in  America. 

Though  pig  and  bar  iron  too  have  been  put  among  the  enu- 
merated commodities,  yet  as,  when  imported  from  America,  they 
are  exempted  from  confiderable  duties  to  which  they  are  fubjedl 
when  imported  from  any  other  country,  the  one  part  of  the  regu- 
lation contributes  more  to  encourage  the  eredlion  of  furnaces  in 
America^  than  the  other  to  difcourage  it.  There  is  no  manufacture 
which  occafions  fo  great  a  confumption  of  wood  as  a  furnace,  or 
which  can  contribute  fo  much  to  the  clearing  of  a  country  overgrown 
with  it. 

The  tendency  of  fome  of  thefe  regulations  to  raife  the  value  of 
timber  in  America,  and,  thereby,  to  facilitate  the  clearing  of 
the    land,    was  neither,    perhaps,    intended  nor   underftood    by 

the 
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BOOK   the  legiflature.     Though    their  beneficial  effefls,  however,  have 

IV  ■ 

been  in  this  refpeft  accidental,  they  have  not  upon  that  account 
been  lefs  real. 


The  moft  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  permitted  between  thft 
Britifh  colonies  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  both  in  the  enume- 
rated and  in  the  non-enumerated  commodities.  Thofe  colonies 
are  now  become  fo  populous  and  thriving,  that  each  of  them  finds 
in  fome  of  the  others  a  great  and  extenfive  market  for  every  part  of 
its  produce.  All  of  them  taken  together,  they  make  a  great  internal 
market  for  the  produce  of  one  another. 

The  liberality  of  England,  however,  towards  the  trade  of  her 
colonies  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  what  concerns  the  market  for 
their  produce,  either  in  its  rude  ftate,  or  in  what  may  be  called  the 
veiy  firft  ftage  of  manufaflure.  The  more  advanced  or  mors 
refined  manufaftures  even  of  the  colony  produce,  tlie  merchants 
and  manufaflurei's  of  Great  Britain  chufe  to  referve  to  themfelves, 
and  have  prevailed  upon  the  legiflature  to  prevent  their  eftablifh- 
ment  in  the  colonies,  fometimes  by  high  duties,  and  fometimes  by 
abfolute  prohibitions. 

While,  for  example,  Mufkovado  fugars  from  the  Britifh  plan- 
tations, pay  upon  importation  only  6s.  4d.  the  hundred  weight; 
white  fugars  pay  1 1.  is.  id.;  and  refined,  either  double  or  fingle, 
in  loaves  4I.  2  s.  5d.  ^■^.  When  thofe  high  duties  were  impofed. 
Great  Britain  was  the  fole,  and  {he  ftill  continues  to  be  the  principal 
market  to  which  the  fugars  of  the  Britifh  colonies  could  be  exported. 
They  amounted,  therefore,  to  a  prohibition,  at  firft  of  claying  or  refin- 
ing fugar  for  any  foreign  market,  and  at  prefent  of  claying  or  refiningit 
for  the  market,  which  takes  off^,  perhaps,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  produce.  The  manufadure  of  claying  or  refining  fugar  accord- 
ingly. 
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iflgly,  though  it  has  flouriflied  in  all  the  fugar  colonies  of  France,  "has  CHAP, 
been  little  cultivated  in  any  of  thofe  of  England,  except  for  the  market 
of  the  colonies  themfelves.  While  Grenada  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  there  was  a  refinery  of  fugar  by  claying,  at  leaft,  upon  almofl: 
every  plantation.  Since  it  fell  into  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  almofl  all 
works  of  this  kind  have  been  given  up,  and  there  are  at  prefent, 
Odlober  1773,  I  am  afTured,  not  above  two  or  three  remaining  in 
the  ifland.  At  prefent,  however,  by  an  indulgence  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  clayed  or  refined  fugar,  if  reduced  from  loaves  into  pov/der, 
is  commonly  imported  as  Mulkovado. 

While  Great  Britain  encourages  in  America  the  manufa6lures  of 
pig  and  bar  iron,  by  exempting  them  from  duties  to  which  the  like 
commodities  are  fubjefl  when  imported  from  any  other  country,  Ihe 
impofes  an  abfolute  prohibition  upon  the  eredtion  of  iteel  furnaces 
and  flit-mills  in  any  of  her  American  plantations.  She  will  not 
ifufFer  her  colonifts  to  work  in  thofe  more  refined  manufaftures  even 
for  their  own  confumption  j  but  infills  upon  their  purchafing  of 
her  mercliants  and  manufa6lurers  all  goods  of  this  kind  which  they 
have  occafion  for. 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  from  one  province  to  another  by 
•water,  and  even  the  carnage  by  land  upon  horfe-back  or  in  a  cart, 
of  hats,  of  wools  and  woollen  goods,  of  the  produce  of  America  j 
a  regulation  which  efFe£lu^lly  prevents  the  eftablifhment  of  any 
manufa-6lure  of  fuch  commodities  for  diflant  fale,  and  confines  the 
induftry  of  her  colonifts  in  this  way  to  fiKh  coarle  and  houfhold 
manufactures,  as  a  private  family  commonly  makes  for  its  own  ufe, 
or  for  that  of  fome  of  its  neighbours  in  the  fame  province. 

To  prohibit  a  great  people,  however,  from  making  alf  that  they 
can  of  every  part  of  their  ovm  produce,  or  from  employing  their  flock 

and 
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B  o  O  K  and  induftry  in  the  way  that  they  judge  moft  advantageous  to  them- 
felves,  is  a  manifeft  violation  of  the  moft  facred  rights  of  mankind. 
Unjuft,  however,  as  fuch  prohibitions  may  be,  they  have  not  hitherto 
been  very  hurtful  to  the  colonies.  Land  is  ftill  fo  cheap,  and, 
confequently,  labour  fo  dear  among  them,  that  they  can  import 
from  the  mother  country,  almoft  all  the  more  refined  or  more 
advanced  manufaftures  cheaper  than  they  could  make  them  for 
themfelves.  Though  they  had  not,  therefore,  been  prohibited  from 
cftabliihing  fuch  manufaftures,  yet  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  improve- 
ment, a  regard  to  their  own  intereft  would,  probably,  have  pre- 
vented them  from  doing  fo.  In  their  prelent  ftate  of  improvement, 
thofe  prohibitions,  perhaps,  without  cramping  their  induftry,  or 
reftraining  it  from  any  employment  to  which  it  would  have  gone  of 
its  own  accord,  are  only  impertinent  badges  of  flavery  impofed 
upon  them,  without  any  fufficient  reafon,  by  the  groundlefs  jealoufy 
of  the  merchants  and  manufa6lurers  of  the  mother  country.  In  a 
more  advanced  ftate  they  might  he  really  opprefEve  and  infup- 
portable. 

Great  Britain  too,  as  fhe  confines  to  her  own  market  fome  of 
the  moft  important  produ6Uons  of  the  colonies,  fo  in  compenfation 
ftie  gives  to  fome  of  them  an  advantage  in  that  market ;  fometimes 
by  impofing  higher  duties  upon  the  like  productions  when  imported 
from  other  countries,  and  fometimes  by  giving  bounties  upon  their 
importation  from  the  colonies.  In  the  firft  way  ftie  gives  an  advan- 
tage in  the  home  market  to  the  fugar,  tobacco  and  iron  of  her  own 
colonies,  and  in  the  fecond,  to  their  raw  filk,  to  their  hemp  and 
flax,  to  their  indigo,  to  their  naval  ftores,  and  to  their  building 
timber.  This  fecond  way  of  encouraging  the  colony  produce  by 
bounties  upon  importation,  is,  fo  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  learn, 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  The  firft  is  not.  Portugal  does  not 
content  herfelf  with  impofing  higher  duties  upon  the  importation  of 

tobacco 
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tobacco  from  any  other  country,  but  prohibits  it  under  the  ievcreft    ^^,^  P. 
penalties. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from  Europe,  England 
has  Ukewifedealtmore  liberally  with  hercolonies  than  any  othernation. 

Great  Britain  allows  a  part,  almoft  always  the  half,  generally 
a  larger  portion,  and  Ibmetimes  the  whole  of  the  duty  which 
is  paid  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  to  be  drawn 
back  upon  their  exportation  to  any  foreign  country.  No  inde- 
pendent foreign  country,  it  was  eafy  to  forefee,  would  receive 
them  if  they  came  to  it  loaded  with  the  heavy  duties  to  which 
almoft  all  foreign  goods  are  fubje6led  on  their  importation  into 
Great  Britain.  Unlefs,  therefore,  fome  part  of  thofe  duties  was 
drawn  back  upon  exportation,  there  was  an  end  of  the  carrying 
ti'adei  a  trade  fo  much  favoured  by  the  mercantile  fyftem. 

Our  colonies,  however,  are  by  no  means  independent  foreign 
countries  j  and  Great  Britain  having  aflUmed  to  herfelf  the  exclufive 
right  of  fupplying  them  with  all  goods  from  Europe,  might  have 
forced  them  (in  the  fame  manner  as  other  countries  have  done  their 
colonies)  to  receive  fuch  goods,  loaded  with  all  the  fame  duties 
which  they  paid  in  the  mother  country.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
till  1763,  the  fame  drawbacks  were  paid  upon  the  exportation  of  the 
greater  part  of  foreign  goods  to  our  colonies  as  to  any  independent 
foreign  country.  In  1763,  indeed,  by  the  4th  of  George  Hid, 
c.  15.  this  indulgence  was  a  good  deal  abated,  and  it  was  enafted, 
*'  That  no  part  of  the  duty  called  the  old  fublidy  fhould  be  drawn 
**  back  for  any  goods  of  the  growth,  produdlion,  or  manufadlure 
**  of  Europe  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  (hould  be  exported  from 
*'  this  kingdom  to  any  Britifh  colony  or  plantation  in  America  j 
«*  wines,  white  callicoes  and  muflins  excepted."  Before  this  law, 
many  different  forts  of  foreign    goods  might  have  been  bought 

cheaper 
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BOOK    cheaper  in  the  plantations  than  in  the  mother  country ;  and  fome 
may  ftill. 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations  concerning  the  colony 

trade,  the  merchants  who  carry  it  on,  it  muft  be  obferved,  have 

been  the  principal  advifers.     We   muft   not   wondez",    therefore, 

if   in    the  greater  part  of  them,    their    intereft  has  been  more 

confidered  than  either  that  of  the  colonies  or  that  of  the  mother 

country.     In  their  exclufive  privilege  of  fupplying,  the  colonies  v^ith 

all  the  goods  which  they  wanted  from  Europe,  and  of  purchafing 

all  fuch  parts  of  their  fuiplus  produce  as  could  not  interfere  with 

any  of  the  trades  which  they  themfelves  carried  on  at  home,  the 

intereft  of  the  colonies  was  facrificed  to  the  intereft  of  thofe  merchants. 

In  allowing  the  fame  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of  the 

greater  part  of  European  and  Eaft  India  goods  to  the  colonies, 

as  upon   their  re-exportation  to   any  independent  country,    the 

intereft  of  the  mother  country  was  facrificed  to  it,  even  according  to 

the  mercantile  ideas  of  that  intereft.     It  was  for  the  infereft  of  the 

merchants  to  pay   as  little  as  poflible,  for  the  foreign  goods  which 

they  fent.to  the  colonies,  and,  confequently,  to  get  back  as  much  as 

poflible  of  the  duties  which  they  advanced  upon  their  importation 

into  Great  Britain.     They  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  fell  in  the 

colonies,  either  the  fame  quantity  of  goods  with  a  greater  profit,  or 

a  greater  quantity  with  the  fame  profit,  and,  confequently,  to  gain 

fomething  either  in  the  one  way  or  the  other.     It  was,  likewife,  for 

the  intereft  of  the  colonies  to  get  all  fuch  goods  as  cheap  and  in  as 

great  abundance  as  pofFible.     But  this  might  not  always  be  for  the 

intereft  of  the  mother  country.     She  might  frequently  fuffer  both 

in  her  revenue,  by  giving  back  a  great  part  of  the  duties  which  had 

been  paid  upon  the  importation  of  fuch  goods ;  and  in  h«r  manu- 

fadures,  by  being  underfold  in  the  colony  market,  in  coniequence  of 

the  eafy  terms  upon  which  foreign  manufa<^ures  could  be  carried 

thither  by  means  of  thofe  drawbacks.     The  progrefs  of  the  linen 

manufacture 
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manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  commonly  faid,  has  been  a  good   CHAP, 
deal  retarded  by  the  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of  German 
linen  to  the  American  cdonies. 

But  though  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the  trade 
of  her  colonies  has  been  dictated  by  the  fame  mercantile  fpirit  as 
that  of  other  nations,  it  has,  however,  upon  the  whole,  been  lefs 
illiberal  and  opprcffive  than  that  of  any  of  them. 

In  every  thing,  except  their  foreign  trade,  the  liberty  of  the  Englifli 
€olonifts  to  manage  their  own  affairs  their  own  way  is  compleat. 
It  is  in  every  refpeft  equal  to  that  of  their  fellow  citizens  at  home, 
and  is  fecured  in  the  fame  manner,  by  an  affembly  of  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  people,  who  claim  the  fole  right  of  impofing  taxes  for 
the  fupport  of  the  colony  government.  The  authority  of  this 
affembly  over-av/es  the  executive  power,  and  neither  the  meaneft 
nor  the  moft  obnoxious  colomfl,  as  long  as  he  obeys  the  law,  has 
any  thing  to  fear  from  the  refentment  either  of  the  governour  or 
of  any  other  civil  or  military  officer  in  the  province.  The  colony 
affemblieS;  though,  like  the  houfe  of  commons  in  England,  they 
are  not  always  a  very  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people,  yet  as 
the  executive  power  either  has  not  the  means  to  corrupt  them,  or, 
on  account  of  the  fupport  which  it  receives  from  the  mother 
country,  is  not  under  tlie  neceflity  of  doing  fo,  they  are  perhaps 
in  general  more  influenced  by  the  inclinations  of  their  confti- 
tuents.  The  councils,  which,  in  the  colony  legillatures,  corre- 
fpond  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  Great  Britain,  are  not  compofed 
of  an  hereditary  nobility.  In  fome  of  the  colonics,  as  in  three 
of  the  governments  of  New  England.,  thofe  councils  are  not 
appointed  by  the  king,  but  chofen  by  the  repreientatives  of  t!ie 
people.  In  none  of  the  EngUfh  colonies  is  there  any  hereditary 
nobility.  In  all  of  them,  indeed,  as  in  all  other  free  countries,  the 
defcendant  of  an  old  colony  family  is  more  refpefted  than  an  upftart 

of 
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BOOK  of  equal  merit  and  fortune :  but  he  is  only  more  refpe6led,  and 
he  has  no  privileges  by  which  he  can  be  troublefome  to  his  neigh- 
bours. Before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances,  the 
colony  aflemblies  had  not  only  the  legillative,  but  a  part  of  the 
executive  power.  In  Conne6licut  and  Rhode  ifland,  they  ele6led 
the  governor.  In  the  other  colonies  they  appointed  the  revenue 
officers  who  coUefted  the  taxes  impofed  by  thofe  refpedtive  aflemblies, 
to  whom  thofe  officers  were  immediately  refponfible.  There  is  more 
equality,  therefore,  among  theEnglifh  colonifts  than  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  mother  country.  Their  manners  are  more  republican, 
and  their  governments,  thofe  of  three  of  the  provinces  of  New 
England  in  particular,  have  hitherto  been  more  republican  too. 

The   abfolute  governments  of   Spain,  Portugal,    and  France, 
on  the  contrary,  take  place  in  their  colonies ;  and  the  difcretionary 
powers   which  fuch  governments   commonly  delegate  to  all  their 
inferior  officers  are,  on  account  of  the  great  diftance,  naturally 
exercifed  there   with  more  than   ordinary    violence.      Under   all 
abfolute  governments  tliere  is  more  liberty  in  the  capital  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country.    The  fovereign  himfelf  can  never 
have  either  interefl  or  inclination  to  pervert  the  order  of  juflice,  or 
to  opprefs  the  great  body  of  the  people.     In  the  capital  his  pre- 
fence  over-awes  more  or  lefs  all  his  inferior  officers,  who  in  the 
remoter  provinces,  from  whence  the  complaints  of  the  people  are 
lefs  likely  to  reach  him,  can  exercife  their  tyranny  with  much  more 
fafety.     But  the  European  colonies  in  America  are  more  remote 
than  the  moft  diftant  provinces  of  the  greateft  empires  which  had 
ever  been  known  before.     The  government  of  the  Englifh  colo- 
nies is  perhaps  the  only  one  which,  fince  the  world  began,  could 
give  perfeft  fecurity  to  the  inhabitants  of  fo  very  diftant  a  pro- 
vince.    The  adminiftration  of  the  French  colonies,  however,   has 
always  been  condu6led  with  more  gentlenefs  and  moderation  than 
that  of  the  Spanifti  and  Portugueze.    This  fuperiority  of  condua: 

is 
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is  fultable  both  to  the  chara6ler  of  the  French  nation,  and  to  what   CHAP. 

VII. 
forms  the  character  of  every  nation,  the  nature  of  their  govern- 
ment,  which  though  arbitrary   and   violent   in  comparifon  with 
that  of  Great  Britain,  is  legal  and  free  in  comparifon  with  thofc 
of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

It  is  in  the  progrefs  of  the  North  American  colonies,  however, 
that  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh  policy  chiefly  appears.  The 
progrefs  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  France  has  been  at  leaft  equal, 
perhaps  fuperior,  to  that  of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of  England  ; 
and  yet  the  fugar  colonies  of  England  enjoy  a  free  government 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  takes  place  in  her  colonies  • 
of  North  America.  But  the  fugar  colonies  of  France  are  not  dif- 
couraged,  like  thofe  of  England,  from  refining  their  own  fugar  j 
and,  what  is  of  fl:ill  greater  importance,  the  genius  of  their  govern- 
ment naturally  introduces  a  better  management  of  their  negro 
flaves. 

In  all  European  colonies  the  culture  of  the  fugar  cane  is  carried 
on  by  negro  flaves.  The  confl:itution  of  thofe  who  have  been 
born  in  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe  could  not,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  fupport  the  labour  of  digging  the  ground  under  the  burn- 
ing fun  of  the  Weft  Indies  -,  and  the  culture  of  the  fugar  cane,  as 
it  is  managed  at  prefent,  is  all  hand  labour,  though,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  many,  the  drill  plough  might  be  introduced  into  it  with 
great  advantage.  But,  as  the  profit  and  fuccefs  of  the  cultiva- 
tion which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  cattle,  depend  very  much 
upon  the  good  management  of  thofe  cattle  ;  fo  the  profit  and  fuc- 
cefs  of  that  which  is  carried  on  by  flaves,  muft  depend  equally  upon 
the  good  management  of  thofe  flaves;  and  in  the  good  manage- 
ment of  their  flaves  the  French  planters,  I  think  it  is  generally 
allovv-ed,  are  fuperior  to  the  Englifli.     The  law,  fo  far  as  it  gives 
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^  OJ^  ^  fome  weak  protection  to  the  flave  againft  the  violence  of  his  mafter, 
is  likely  to  be  better  executed  in  a  colony  where  the  government  is 
in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,  than  in  one  where  it  is  altogether  free. 
In  every  country  where  the  unfortunate  law  of  flavery  is  eftablifhed, 
the  magiftrate,  when  he  prote6ls  the  flave,  intermeddles  in  fome 
meafure  in  the  management  of  the  private  property  of  the  mafl:er ; 
and,  in  a  free  country,  where  the  mafl:er  is  perhaps  either  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colony  aflembly,  or  an  elector  of  fuch  a  member,  he 
dare  not  do  this  but  with  the  greateft  caution  and  circumfpedlion. 
The  refpe6t  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  mafter,  renders  it 
more  difficult  for  him  to  prote6l  the  flave.  But  in  a  country  where 
the  government  is  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,  where  it  is  ufual  for 
the  magiftrate  to  intermeddle  even  in  the  management  of  the  pri- 
vate property  of  individuals,  and  to  fend  them,  perhaps,  a  lettre  de 
cachet  if  they  do  not  manage  it  according  to  his  liking,  it  is  much 
eafier  for  him  to  give  fome  prote£lion  to  the  flave  j  and  common 
humanity  naturally  dilpofes  him  to  do  fo.  The  proteftion  of  the 
magiftrate  renders  the  flave  lefs  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his 
mafter,  who  is  thereby  induced  to  confider  him  with  more  regard, 
and  to  treat  him  with  more  gentlenefs.  Gentle  ufage  renders  the 
flave  not  only  more  faithful,  but  more  intelligent,  and  therefore, 
upon  a  double  account,  more  ufeful.  He  approaches  more  to  the 
condition  of  a  free  fervant,  and  may  pofl'efs  fome  degree  of  inte- 
grity and  attachment  to  his  mafter's  intereft,  virtues  which  fre- 
quently belong  to  free  fervants,  but  which  never  can  belong  to  a 
flave,  who  is  treated  as  flaves  commonly  are  in  countries  where 
the  mafter  is  perfedlly  free  and  fecure, 

T.HAT  the  condition  of  a  flave  is  better  under  an  arbitrary  than 
under  a  free  government,  is,  I  believe,  fupported  by  the  hiftory  of 
all  ages  and  nations.  In  the  Roman  hiftory,  the  firft  time  we  read 
of  the  magiftrate  interpofing  to  protect  the  flave  from  the  violence 
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of  his  matter,  is  under  the  emperors.  When  Vedius  Pollio,  in  the  C  H  A  P. 
prefence  of  Auguftus,  ordered  one  of  his  flaves,  who  had  com- 
mitted a  flight  fault,  to  he  cut  into  pieces  and  thrown  into  his 
fifti  pond  in  order  to  feed  his  fiflies,  the  emperor  commanded  him, 
with  indignation,  to  emancipate  immediately,  not  only  that  flave, 
but  all  the  others  that  belonged  to  him.  Under  the  republick  no 
magiftrate  could  have  had  authority  enough  to  prote6t  the  flave, 
much  lefs  to  punifh  the  mailer. 

The  ilock,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  has  improved  the  fugar 
colonies  of  France,  particularly  the  great  colony  of  St.  Domingo, 
has  been  raifed  almoft  entirely  from  the  gradual  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  thofe  colonies.  It  has  been  almoft  altogether  the 
produce  of  the  foil  and  induftry  of  the  colonifts,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  that  produce  gradually  accumulated 
by  good  management,  and  employed  in  raifing  a  ftill  greater  pro- 
duce. But  the  ftock  which  has  improved  and  cultivated  the  fugar 
colonies  of  England  has,  a  great  part  of  it,  been  fent  out  from 
England,  and  has  by  no  means  been  altogether  the  produce  of 
the  foil  and  induftry  of  the  colonifts.  The  profperity  of  the 
Englifti  fugar  colonies  has  been,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the 
great  riches  of  England,  of  which  a  part  has  overflowed,  if  one 
may  fay  fo,  upon  thofe  colonies.  But  the  profperity  of  the  fugar 
colonies  of  France  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  good  condu6l  of 
the  colonifts,  which  muft  therefore  have  had  fome  fuperiority  over 
that  of  the  Engliflij  and  this  fuperiority  has  been  remarked  in 
nothing  fo  much  as  in  the  good  management  of  their  flaves. 

Such  have  been  the  general  outlines  of  the  policy  of  the  different 
European  nations  with  regard  to  their  colonies. 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very  little  to  boaft  of, 
either  in  the  original  eftabUfliment,  or  in  the  fubfequent  profpe- 
rity of  the  colonies  of  America. 

Folly 
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BOOK  Folly  and  injuftice  feem  to  have  been  the  principles  which 
^^*  prefided  over  and  dire6led  the  firft  proje6l  of  cflablifhing  thofe 
colonies ;  the  folly  of  hunting  after  gold  and  filver  mines,  and  the 
injuftice  of  coveting  the  pofleflion  of  a  country  whofe  harmlefs 
natives,  far  from  having  ever  injured  the  people  of  Europe,  had 
received  the  firft  adventurers  with  every  mark  of  kindnefs  and 
hofpitality. 

The  adventurers,  indeed,  who  formed  fome  of  the  later  efta- 
bliftiments,  joined,  to  the  chimerical  proje6t  of  finding  gold  and 
filver  mines,  other  motives  more  reafonable  and  more  laudable  j 
but  even  thefe  motives  do  very  little  honour  to  the  policy  of 
Europe. 

The  Englifh.  puritans,  perfecuted  at  home,  fled  for  freedom  to 
America,  and  eftabliftied  there  the  four  governments  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  Englifti  catholicks,  treated  with  equal  injuftice,  efta- 
bliftied that  of  Maryland  I  the  Quakers,  that  of  Penfylvania.  The 
Portugueze  Jews,  perfecuted  by  the  inquifition,  ftript  of  their  for- 
tunes, and  baniflied  to  Brazil,  introduced,  by  their  example,  fome 
fort  of  order  and  induftry  among  the  tranfported  felons  and  ftrum- 
pets,  by  whom  that  colony  was  originally  peopled,  and  taught 
them  the  culture  of  the  fugar  cane.  Upon  all  thefe  different  occa- 
fions  it  was,  not  the  wifdom  and  policy,  but  the  diforder  and  inju- 
ftice of  the  Emopean  governments,  which  peopled  and  cultivated 
America. 

In  effectuating  fome  of  the  moft  important  of  thefe  eftablifli- 
ments,  the  different  governments  of  Europe  had  as  little  merit  as 
in  projeiSling  them.  The  conqueft  of  Mexico  was  the  projefl,  not 
of  the  council  of  Spain,  but  of  a  governor  of  Cuba ;  and  it  was 
effeduated  by  the  fpirit  of  the  bold  adventurer  to  whom  it  was 

entrufted. 
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entrufted,  in  fpite  of  every  thing  which  that  governor,  who  foon  CHAP, 
repented  of  having  trufted  fuch  a  perfon,  could  do  to  thwart  it. 
The  conquerors  of  ChiU  and  Peru,  and  of  almoft  all  the  other 
Spaniih  fettlements  upon  the  continent  of  America,  carried  out 
with  them  no  other  publick  encouragement,  but  a  general  per- 
miflion  to  make  fettlements  and  conquefts  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Spain.  Thofe  adventures  were  all  at  the  private  rifle  and  ex- 
pence  of  the  adventurers.  The  government  of  Spain  contributed 
fcarce  any  thing  to  any  of  them.  That  of  England  contributed 
as  little  towards  effedttating  the  eflablifliment  of  fome  of  its  mofl 
important  colonies  in  North  America. 

When  thofe  eftablifhments  were  effeiEluated,  and  had  become  fo 
confiderable  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  mother  country,  the 
firft  regulations  which  fhe  made  with  regard  to  them  had  always 
in  view  to  fecure  to  herfelf  the  monopoly  of  their  commerce ;  to 
confine  their  market,  and  to  enlarge  her  own  at  their  expence,  and, 
confequently,  rather  to  damp  and  difcourage,  than  to  quicken  and 
forward  the  courfe  of  their  profperity.  In  the  different  ways  in 
■which  this  monopoly  has  been  exercifed,  confifts  one  of  the  mofl 
effential  differences  in  the  policy  of  the  different  European  nations 
with  regard  to  their  colonies.  The  beft  of  them  all,  that  of  Eng- 
land, is  only  fomewhat  lefs  iUiberal  and  oppreffive  than  that  of 
any  of  the  refl. 

In  what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  of  Europe  contributed 
cither  to  the  firfl  eftablifhment,  or  to  the  prefent  grandeur  of  the  colo- 
nies of  America  ?  In  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only,  it  has  contri- 
buted a  good  deal.  Magna  virum  Mater  f  It  bred  and  formed  the 
men  who  were  capable  of  atchieving  fuch  great  a6lions,  and  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  fo  great  an  empire ;  and  there  is  no  other 
quarter  of  the  world  of  which  the  policy  is  capable  of  forming, 
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BOOK  or  has  ever  aftually  and  in  fa6t  fonned  fuch  men.  The  colo- 
nies owe  to  the  policy  of  Europe  the  education  and  great  views  of 
their  active  and  enterprizing  founders  j  and  fome  of  the  greateft 
and  moft  impoitant  of  them,  owe  to  it  fcarce  any  thing  elle. 

Part      Third. 

Of  the  Advantages  which  Europe  has  derived  from  the  Difcovery  of 
America,  and  from  that  of  a  PaJ'age  to  the  Eaji  Indies  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

C  U  C  H  are  the  advantages  which  the  colonies  of  America  have 
derived  from  the  policy  of  Europe. 

What  are  thofe  which  Europe  has  derived  from  the  difcovery 
and  colonization  of  America  ? 

Those  advantages  may  be  divided,  firft,  into  the  general  advan- 
tages which  Europe,  confidered  as  one  great  country,  has  derived 
from  thofe  great  events ;  and,  fecondly,  into  the  particular  advan- 
tages which  each  colonizing  country  has  derived  from  the  colonies 
which  particularly  belong  to  it,  in  confequence  of  the  authority  or 
dominion  which  it  exercifes  over  them. 

The  general  advantages  which  Europe,  confidered  as  one  great 
country,  has  derived  from  the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  Ame- 
rica, confift,  firft,  in  the  increafe  of  its  enjoyments ;  and,  fecond- 
ly, in  the  augmentation  of  its  induftry. 

The  furplus  produce  of  America,  imported  into  Europe,  fur- 
nifhes  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  continent  with  a  variety  of 
commodities  which  they  could  not  otherwife  have  poITefled,  fome 
for  conveniency  and  ufe,  fome  for  pleafure,  and  fome  for  orna- 
ment, and  thereby  contributes  to  increafe  their  enjoyments. 

The 
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The  difcovery  and  colonization  of  Anierica,  it  will  readily  be  CHAP, 
allowed,  have  contributed  to  augment  the  indultry,  firft,  of  all  the 
countries  which  trade  to  it  diredlyj  fuch  as  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  and  England  -,  and,  fecondly,  of  all  thofe  which,  without 
trading  to  it  diredlly,  fend,  through  the  medium  of  other  coun- 
tries, goods  to  it  of  their  own  produce;  fuch  as  Auftrian  Flan- 
ders, and  fome  provinces  of  Germany,  which,  through  the  medium 
of  the  countries  before  mentioned,  fend  to  it  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  linen  and  other  goods.  All  fuch  countries  have  evidently 
gained  a  more  extenfive  market  for  their  furplus  produce,  and  mull 
confequently  have  been  encouraged  to  increafe  its  quantity. 

But,  that  thofe  great  events  ftiould  likewife  have  contributed  to 
encourage  the  induftry  of  countries,  fuch  as  Hungary  and  Poland, 
which  may  never,  perhaps,  have  lent  a  lingle  commodity  of  their 
own  produce  to  America,  is  not,  perhaps,,  altogether  fo  evident. 
That  thofe  events  have  done  fb,  however,  cannot  be  doubted.  Some 
part  of  the  produce  of  America  is  confumed  in  Hungary  and  Po- 
land, and  there  is  fome  demand  there  for  the  fugar,  chocolate,  and 
tobacco,  of  that  new  quarter  of  the  world.  But  thofe  commodi- 
ties mufl  be  purchafed  with  fomething  which  is  either  the  produce 
of  the  induftry  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  or  with  fomething  which 
had  been  purchafed  with  Ibme  part  of  that  produce.  Thofe  com- 
modities of  America  are  new  values,  new  equivalents,  introduced 
into  Hungary  and  Poland,  to  be  exchanged  there  for  the  furplus 
produce  of  thofe  countries.  By  being  carried  thither  they  create 
a  new  and  more  extenfive  market  for  that  furplus  produce.  They 
raife  its  value,  and  thereby  contribute  to  encourage  its  increafe. 
Though  no  part  of  it  may  ever  be  carried  to  America,  it  may  be 
carried  to  other  countries  which  purchafe  it  with  a  part  of  their 
ftiare  of  the  furplus  produce  of  America;  and  it  may  find  a  market 
by  means  of  the  circulation  of  that  trade  which  was  originally  put 

into  motion  by  the  furplus  produce  of  America, 

Thosk 
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JlOOK  Those  great  events  may  even  have  contributed  to  increafe  the 
enjoyments,  and  to  augment  the  induftry  of  countries  which,  not 
only  never  fent  any  commodities  to  America,  but  never  received 
any  from  it.  Even  fuch  countries  may  have  received  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  other  commodities  from  countries  of  which  the  furplus 
produce  had  been  augmented  by  means  of  the  American  trade. 
This  greater  abundance,  as  it  muft  neceffarily  have  increafed  their 
enjoyments,  fo  it  muft  likewife  have  augmented  their  induftry. 
A  greater  number  of  new  equivalents  of  fome  kind  or  other 
muft  have  been  prefented  to  them  to  be  exchanged  for  the  furplus 
produce  of  that  induftry.  A  more  extenfive  market  muft  have 
been  created  for  that  furplus  produce,  fo  as  to  raife  its  value,  and 
thereby  encourage  its  increafe.  The  mafs  of  commodities  annu- 
ally thrown  into  the  great  circle  of  European  commerce,  and  by 
its  various  revolutions  annually  diftributed  among  all  the  different 
nations  comprehended  within  it,  muft  have  been  augmented  by  the 
whole  furplus  produce  of  America.  A  greater  ftiare  of  this  greater 
mafs,  therefore,  is  likely  to  have  fallen  to  each  of  thofe  nations,  to 
have  increafed  their  enjoyments,  and  augmented  their  induftry. 

.The  exclufive  trade  of  the  mother  countries  tends  to  diminifli, 
or,  at  leaft,  to  keep  down  below  what  they  would  otherwife  rife  to, 
both  the  enjoyments  and  induftry  of  all  thofe  nations  in  general, 
and  of  the  American  colonics  in  particular.  It  is  a  dead  weight 
upon  the  adlion  of  one  of  the  great  fprings  which  puts  into  mo- 
tion a  great  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  mankind.  By  rendering  the 
colony  produce  dearer  in  all  other  countries  it  leffens  its  confump- 
tion,  and  thereby  cramps  the  induftry  of  the  colonies,  and  both 
the  enjoyments  and  the  induftry  of  all  other  countries,  which  both 
enjoy  lefs  when  they  pay  more  for  what  they  enjoy,  and  produce 
lefs  when  they  get  lefs  for  what  they  produce.  By  rendenng  the 
produce  of  all  other  countries  dearer  in  the  colonies,  it  cramps, 

in 
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in  the  fame  manner,  the  induftry  of  all  other  countries,  and  both  C  HAP. 
the  enjoyments  and  the  induftry  of  the  colonies.  It  is  a  clog 
which,  for  the  fuppofed  benefit  of  fome  particular  countries,  em- 
barraffes  the  pleafures,  and  encumbers  the  induftry  of  all  other 
countries  j  but  of  the  colonies  more  than  of  any  other.  It  only 
excludes,  as  much  as  poflible,  all  other  countries  from  one  parti- 
cular market ;  but  it  confines,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  colonies  to 
one  particular  market ;  and  the  difference  is  very  great  between 
being  excluded  from  one  particular  market,  when  all  others  arc 
open,  and  being  confined  to  one  particular  market,  when  all  others 
are  ftiut  up.  The  furplus  produce  of  the  colonies,  however,  is  the 
original  fource  of  all  that  increafe  of  enjoyments  and  induftry 
which  Europe  derives  from  the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  Ame- 
rica; and  the  exclufive  trade  of  the  mother  countries  tends  to 
render  this  fource  much  lefs  abundant  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

The  particular  advantages  which  each  colonizing  country  derives 
from  the  colonies  which  particularly  belong  to  it,  are  of  two  diffe- 
rent kinds;  firft,  thofe  common  advantages  which  every  empire 
derives  from  the  provinces  fubjeft  to  its  dominion  j  and,  fecondly, 
thofe  peculiar  advantages  which  are  fuppofed  to  refult  from  pro- 
vinces of  fo  very  peculiar  a  nature  as  the  European  colonies  of 
America. 

The  common  advantages  which  every  empire  derives  from  the 
provinces,  fubje^l  to  its  dominion,  confift,  firft,  in  the  military 
force  which  they  furnifli  for  its  defence;  and,  fecondly,  in  the 
revenue  which  they  furnifti  for  the  fupport  of  its  civil  govern- 
ment, 1  he  Roman  colonies  fui'niftied  occafionally  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  The  Greek  colonies,  fometimes,  furniftied  a  mili- 
tary force ;  but  feldom  any  revenue.  They  feldom  acknowledged 
themfelves  fubjeft  to  the  dominion  of  the  mother  city.  They  were 
generally  her  allies  in  war,  but  very  feldom  her  fubje6ls  in  peace. 

The 
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BOOK  The  European  colonies  of  America  have  never  yet  furnifhed  any 
military  force  for  the  defence  of  the  mother  country.  Their  military 
force  has  never  yet  been  fufficient  for  their  own  defence  ^  and  in  the 
different  wars  in  which  the  mother  countries  have  been  engaged,  the 
defence  of  their  colonies  has  generally  occafioned  a  very  confiderable 
diftradion  of  the  military  force  of  thofe  countries.  In  this  refpecl, 
therefore,  all  the  European  colonies  have,  without  exception, 
been  a  caufe  rather  of  weaknefs  than  of  ftrength  to  their  refpec- 
tive  mother  countries. 

The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  only  have  contributed  any 
revenue  towards  the  defence  of  the  mother  country,  or  the  fup- 
port  of  her  civil  government.  The  taxes  which  have  been  levied 
upon  thofe  of  other  European  nations,  upon  thofe  of  England  in 
particular,  have  feldom  been  equal  to  the  expence  laid  out  upon 
them  in  time  of  peace,  and  never  fufficient  to  defray  that  which 
they  occafioned  in  time  of  war.  Such  colonies,  therefore,  have 
been  a  fource  of  expence  and  not  of  revenue  to  their  refpe^ive 
mother  countries. 

The  advantages  of  fuch  colonies  to  their  refpedive  mother 
countries,  confifl  altogether  in  thofe  peculiar  advantages  which 
are  fuppofed  to  refult  from  provinces  of  fo  very  peculiar  a  nature 
as  the  European  colonies  of  America;  and  the  exclufive  trade, 
it  is  acknowledged,  is  the  fole  fource  of  all  thofe  peculiar 
advantages. 

In  confequence  of  this  exclufive  trade,  all  that  part  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  the  Englifh  colonies,  for  example,  which 
confifls  in  what  are  called  enumerated  commodities,  can  be  fent 
to  no  other  country  but  England.  Other  countries  muft  after- 
wards buy  it  of  her.  It  mufl  be  cheaper  therefore  in  England 
than  it  can  be  in  any  other  country,  and  muft  contribute  more  to 
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increafe  the  enjoyments  of  England,  than  thofe  of  any  other  ^^/^^* 
country.  It  muft  Ukewife  contribute  more  to  encourage  her  in- 
duftry.  For  all  thofe  parts  of  her  own  furplus  produce  which 
England  exchanges  for  thofe  enumerated  commodities,  ftie  muft 
get  a  better  price  than  any  other  country  can  get  for  the  like  parts 
of  theirs  when  they  exchange  them  for  the  fame  commodities.  The 
manufadlures  of  England,  for  example,  will  purchafe  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  fugar  and  tobacco  of  her  own  colonies,  than  the 
like  manufadtures  of  other  countries  can  purchafe  of  that  fugar  and 
tobacco.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  manufa6tures  of  England  and 
thofe  of  other  countries  are  both  to  be  exchanged  for  the  fugar  and 
tobacco  of  the  Englilh  colonies,  this  fuperiority  of  price  gives  an 
encouragement  to  the  former,  beyond  what  the  latter  can  in  thefe 
circumftances  enjoy.  The  exclufive  trade  of  the  colonies,  there- 
fore, as  it  diminilhes,  or,  at  leaft,  keeps  down  below  what  they 
would  otherwife  rife  to,  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  induftry 
of  the  countries  which  do  not  poflefs  it;  fo  it  gives  an  evident 
advantage  to  the  countries  which  do  poflefs  it  over  thofe  other 
countries. 

This  advantage,  however,  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  rather 
what  may  be  called  a  relative  than  an  abfolute  advantage  j  and  to 
give  a  fuperiority  to  the  country  which  enjoys  it,  rather  by  depref- 
fmg  the  induftry  and  produce  of  other  countries,  than  by  raifing 
thofe  of  that  particular  country  above  what  they  would  naturally 
rife  to  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade. 

The  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  example,  by  means 
of  the  monopoly  which  England  enjoys  of  it,  certainly  comes 
cheaper  to  England  than  it  can  do  to  France,  to  whom  England 
commonly  fells  a  confiderable  part  of  it.  But  had  France,  and  all 
other  European  countries  been,  at  all  times,  allowed  a  free  trade 

to 
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B  00  K  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  tobacco  of  thofe  colonies  might,  by 
this  time,  have  come  cheaper  than  it  a6lually  does,  not  only  to  all 
tliofe  other  countries,  but  likewife  to  England.  The  produce  of 
tobacco,  in  confequence  of  a  market  fo  much  more  extenfive  than 
any  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  might,  and  probably  would,  by 
this  time,  have  been  fo  much  increafed  as  to  reduce  the  profits  of  a 
tobacco  plantation  to  their  natural  level  with  thofe  of  a  com  planta- 
tion, which,  it  is  fuppofed,  they  are  ftill  fomewhat  above.  The 
price  of  tobacco  might,  and  probably  would,  by  this  time,  have 
fallen  fomewhat  lower  than  it  is  at  prefent.  An  equal  quantity  of 
the  commodities  either  of  England,  or  of  thofe  other  countries, 
might  have  purchafed  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  a  greater  quantity 
of  tobacco  than  it  can  do  at  prefent,  and,  confequently,  have  been 
fold  there  for  fo  much  a  better  price.  So  far  as  that  weed,  there- 
fore, can,  by  its  cheapnefs  and  abundance,  increafe  the  enjoyments 
or  augment  the  induftry  either  of  England  or  of  any  other  country, 
it  would,  probably,  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade,  have  produced  both 
thefe  effefts  in  fomewhat  a  greater  degree  than  it  can  do  at  prefent» 
England,  indeed,  would  not  in  this  cafe  have  had  any  advantage 
over  other  countries.  She  might  have  bought  the  tobacco  of  her 
colonies  fomewhat  cheaper,  and,  confequently,  have  fold  fome  of 
her  own  commodities  fomewhat  dearer  than  fhe  adually  does.  But 
fhe  could  neither  have  bought  the  one  cheaper  nor  fold  the  other 
dearer  than  any  other  country  might  have  done.  She  might, 
perhaps,  have  gained  an  abfolute,  but  fhe  would  certainly  have 
loft  a  relative  advantage. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  this  relative  advantage  in  the 
colony  trade,  in  order  to  execute  the  invidious  and  malignant 
proje£l  of  excluding  as  much  as  poflible  other  nations  from  any 
fhare  in  it,  England,  there  are  very  probable  reafons  for  believing, 
has  not  only  facrificed  a  part  of  the  abfolute  advantage  which  fhe, 
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as  well  as  every  other  nation,  might  have  derived  from  that  trade,   C  HA  P. 
but  has  fubjedled  herfelf  both  to  an  abfolute  and  to  a  relative  difad- 
vantage  in  almoft  every  other  branch  of  trade. 

When,  by  the  a6l  of  navigation,  England  afTumed  to  herfelf 
the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  the  foreign  capitals  which  had 
before  been  employed  in  it  were  necefTarily  withdrawn  from  it." 
The  Englifh  capital,  which  had  before  carried  on  but  a  part  of  it, 
was  now  to  carry  on  the  whole.  The  capital  which  had  before 
fuppliedthe  colonies  with  but  a  part  of  the  goods  which  they  wanted 
from  Europe,  was  now  all  that  was  employed  to  fupply  them  with 
the  whole.  But  it  could  not  fupply  them  with  the  whole,  and  the 
goods  with  which  it  did  fupply  them  were  necefTarily  fold  very  dear. 
The  capital  which  had  before  bought  but  a  part  of  the  furplus 
produce  of  the  colonies,  was  now  all  that  was  employed  to  buy  the 
whole.  But  it  could  not  buy  the  whole  at  any  thing  near  the  old 
price,  and,  therefore,  whatever  it  did  buy  it  necefTarily  bought  very 
cheap.  But  in  an  employment  of  capital  in  which  the  merchant 
fold  very  dear  and  bought  very  cheap,  the  profit  mufl  have  been 
very  great,  and  much  above  the  ordinary  level  of  profit  in  other 
branches  of  trade.  This  fuperiority  of  profit  in  the  colony  trade, 
could  not  fail  to  draw  from  other  branches  of  trade  a  part  of  the 
capital  which  had  before  been  employed  in  them.  But  this  rcvulfion 
of  capital,  as  it  mufl  have  gradually  increafed  the  competition  of 
capitals  in  the  colony  trade,  fo  it  muft  have  gradually  diminiflied 
that  competition  in  all  thofe  other  branches  of  trade  j  as  it  muft  have 
gradually  lowered  the  profits  of  the  one,  fb  it  mufl  have  gradually 
raifed  thofe  of  the  other,  till  the  profits  of  all  came  to  a  new  level, 
different  from  and  fomewhat  higher  than  that  at  which  they  had 
been  before. 

This  double  efTeft,  of  drawing  capital  from  all  other  trades,  and 
of  raifing  the  rate  of  profit  fomewhat  higher  than  it  otherwife  would 
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BOOK  have  been  in  all  trades,  was  not  only  produced  by  this  monopoly 
upon  its  firft  eftablifliment,  but  has  continued  to  be  produced  by 
it  ever  fnice. 

First,  this  monopoly  has  been  continually  drawing  capital  from 
all  other  trades  to  be  employed  in  that  of  the  colonies. 

Though  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  increafed  very  much 
fmce  the  eftablifhment  of  the  adl  of  navigation,  it  certainly  has  not 
increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  that  of  the  colonies.  But  the 
foreign  trade  of  every  country  naturally  increafes  in  proportion  to 
its  wealth,  its  furplus  produce  in  proportion  to  its  whole  produce  i 
and  Great  Britain  having  engroffed  to  herfelf  almoft  the  whole 
of  what  may  be  called  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  her 
capital  not  having  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  extent  of 
that  trade,  flie  could  not  carry  it  on  without  continually  withdrawing 
from  other  branches  of  trade  fome  part  of  the  capital  which  had 
before  been  employed  in  them,  as  well  as  with-holding  from  them 
a  great  deal  more  which  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  them.  Since 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  a£t  of  navigation,  accordingly,  the  colony 
trade  has  been  continually  increafing,  while  many  other  branches 
of  foreign  trade,  particularly  of  tliat  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  have 
been  continually  decaying.  Our  manufadlures  for  foreign  fale, 
inftead  of  being  fuited,  as  before  the  a6l  of  navigation,  to  the 
neighbouring  market  of  Europe,  or  to  the  more  diftant  one  of  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea,  have,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  been  accommodated  to  the  ftill  more  diftant  one  of  the 
colonies,  to  the  market  in  which  they  have  the  monopoly,  rather 
than  to  that  in  which  they  have  many  competitors.  The  caufes  of 
decay  in  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  which,  by  Sir  Matthew 
Decker  and  other  writers,  have  been  fought  for  in  the  excefs  and 
improper  mode  of  taxation,  in  the  high  price  of  labour,  in  the 
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increafe  of  luxury,  &c.  may  all  be  found  in  the  over-growth  of  CHAP, 
the  colony  trade.  The  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Britain,  though 
very  great,  yet  not  being  infinite;  and  though  greatly  increafed 
fmce  the  a6l  of  navigation,  yet  not  being  increafed  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  the  colony  trade,  that  trade  could  not  poffibly  be 
carried  on  without  withdrawing  fome  part  of  that  capital  from 
other  branches  of  trade,  nor  confequently  without  fome  decay  of 
thofe  other  branches. 

England,  it  muft  be  obferved,  was  a  great  trading  country, 
her  mercantile  capital  was  very  great  and  likely  to  become  ftill 
greater  and  greater  every  day,  not  only  before  the  a6l  of  naviga- 
tion had  eftabliftied  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  but  before 
that  trade  was  very  confiderable.  In  the  Dutch  war,  during  the 
government  of  Cromwel,  her  navy  was  fuperior  to  that  of  Hol- 
land ;  and  in  that  which  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  reio-n 
of  Charles  II.  it  was  at  leaft  equal,  perhaps  fuperior,  to  the 
united  navies  of  France  and  Holland.  Its  fuperioiity,  perhaps, 
would  fcarce  appear  greater  in  the  prefent  times  -,  at  leall  if  the 
Dutch  navy  was  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  Dutch  com- 
merce now  which  it  did  then.  But  this  great  naval  power  could 
not,  in  either  of  thofe  wars,  be  owing  to  the  aft  of  navigation. 
During  the  firft  of  them  the  plan  of  that  aft  had  been  but  juft 
formed ;  and  though  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  fecond  it  had 
been  fully  enafted  by  legal  authority ;  yet  no  part  of  it  could 
have  had  time  to  produce  any  confiderable  effeft,  and  leaft  of  all 
that  part  which  eftablifhed  the  exclufive  trade  to  the  colonies. 
Both  the  colonies  and  their  trade  were  inconfiderable  then  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  they  are  now.  The  illand  of  Jamaica  was  an 
unwholefome  defart,  little  inhabited  and  lefs  cultivated.  New 
York  and  New  Jerfey  were  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Dutch :  the 
half  of  St.  Chriftopher's  in   that  of  the  French.     The  ifland  of 
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BOOK  Antigua,  the  two  Carolinas,  Penfylvania,  Georgia,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  were  not  planted.  Viiginia,  Maryland,  and  New  Eng- 
land were  planted ;  and  though  they  were  very  thriving  colonies, 
yet  there  was  not,  perhaps,  at  that  time  either  in  Europe  or 
America  a  fingle  perfon  who  forefaw  or  even  fufpefted  the  rapid 
prqgrefs  which  they  have  fince  made  in  wealth,  population  and 
improvement.  The  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  in  fhort,  was  the  only 
Britifh  colony  of  any  confequence  of  which  the  condition  at  that 
time  bore  any  refemblance  to  what  it  is  at  prefent.  The  trade  of 
the  colonies,  of  which  England,  even  for  fome  time  after  the  a£l  of 
navigation,  enjoyed  but  a  part  (for  the  a6l  of  navigation  was  not 
very  ftridtly  executed  till  fever al  years  after  it  was  enadled)  could 
not  at  that  time  be  the  caufe  of  the  great  trade  of  England,  nor 
of  the  great  naval  power  which  was  fupported  by  that  trade.  The 
trade  which  at  that  time  fupported  that  great  naval  power  was 
the  trade  of  Europe,  and  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Mediterranean  fea.  But  the  fhare  which  Great  Britain  at  pre- 
fent enjoys  of  that  trade  could  not  fupport  any  fuch  great  naval 
power.  Had  the  growing  trade  of  the  colonies  been  left  free  to 
all  nations,  whatever  fhare  of  it  might  have  fallen  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  a  very  confiderable  (hare  would  probably  have  fallen  to 
her,  muft  have  been  all  an  addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which 
{he  was  before  in  pofleflion.  In  confequence  of  the  monopoly,  the 
increafe  of  the  colony  trade  has  not  fo  much  occafioned  an 
addition  to  the  trade  which  Great  Britain  had  before,  as  a  total 
change  in  its  dirc(5lion. 

Secondly,  this  monopoly  has  neceflarily  contributed  to  keep 
up  the  rate  of  profit  in  all  the  different  branches  of  Britifh  trade 
higher  than  it  naturally  would  have  been,  had  all  nations  been 
allowed  a  free  trade  to  the  Britifh  colonies. 

The 
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The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  necefTarily  drew  to-  CHAP, 
wards  that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain  than  what  would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord ;  fo 
by  the  expulfion  of  all  foreign  capitals  it  necefTarily  reduced  the 
whole  quantity  of  capital  employed  in  that  trade  below  what  it 
naturally  would  have  been  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade.  But,  by 
lefTening  the  competition  of  capitals  in  that  branch  of  trade,  it 
necefTarily  raifed  the  rate  of  the  profit  in  that  branch.  By  leHen- 
ing  too  the  competition  of  Britifh  capitals  in  all  other  branches 
of  trade,  it  necefTarily  raifed  the  rate  of  Britifh  profit  in  all  thofe 
other  branches.  Whatever  may  have  been,  at  any  particular  period, 
fmce  the  eflablifhment  of  the  a6l  of  navigation,  the  flate  or 
extent  of  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Britain,  the  monopoly 
of  the  colony  trade  muft,  during  the  continuance  of  that  flatc, 
have  raifed  the  ordinary  rate  of  Britifh  profit  higher  than  it  Other- 
wife  would  have  been  both  in  that  and  in  all  the  other  branches  of 
Britifh  trade.  If,  fmce  the  eflablifhment  of  the  a6t  of  naviga- 
tion, the  ordinary  rate  of  Britifh  profit  has  fallen  confiderably,  as 
it  certainly  has,  it  mufl  have  fallen  flill  lower,  had  not  the  mo- 
nopoly eflablifhed  by  that  a6l  contributed  to  keep  it  up. 

But  whatever  raifes  in  any  country  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
higher  than  itotherwife  would  be,  necefTarily  fubje£ls  that  country 
both  to  an  abfolute  and  to  a  relative  difad vantage  in  every  branch 
of  trade  of  which  fhe  has  not  the  monopoly. 

It  fubjedls  her  to  an  abfolute  difadvantage ;  becaufe  in  fuch 
branches  of  trade  her  merchants  cannot  get  this  greater  profit, 
without  felling  dearer  than  they  otherwife  would  do  both  the 
goods  of  foreign  countries  which  they  import  into  their  own, 
and  the  goods  of  their  own  country,  which  they  export  to  fo- 
reign countries.  Their  own  country  mufl  both  buy  dearer  and 
fell  dearer  j  muft  both  buy  lefs  and  fell  lefs ;  muft  both  enjoy  leTs 
and  produce  lefs  than  fhe  otherwife  would  do. 

It 
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K  O  O  K  It  fubjefts  her  to  a  relative  difadvantage  -,  becaufe  In  fuch 
branches  of  trade  it  fets  other  countries  which  are  not  fubjeft  to 
the  fame  abfolute  difadvantage  either  more  above  her  or  lefs  below 
her  than  they  otherwife  would  be.  It  enables  them  both  to  enjoy 
more  and  to  produce  more  in  proportion  to  what  fhe  enjoys  and 
produces.  It  renders  their  fuperiority  greater  or  their  inferiority  lefs 
than  it  otherwife  would  be.  By  raifmg  the  price  of  her  produce 
above  what  it  otherwife  would  be,  it  enables  the  merchants  of 
other  countries  to  underfell  her  in  foreign  markets,  and  thereby  to 
juflle  her  out  of  almoft  all  thofe  branches  of  trade,  of  which  fhe 
has  not  the  monopoly. 

Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the  high  wages  of 
Britifh  labour  as  the  caufe  of  their  manufaftures  being  underfold 
in  foreign  markets ;  but  they  are  filent  about  the  high  profits  of 
flock.  They  complain  of  the  extravagant  gain  of  other  people  j 
but  they  fay  nothing  of  their  own.  The  high  profits  of  Britifh 
flock,  however,  may  contribute  towards  raifmg  the  price  of  Britifh. 

manufaflures  in  many  cafes  as  much,  and  in  fome  perhaps  more 
than  the  high  wages  of  Britifh  labour. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  one 
may  juflly  fay,  has  partly  been  drawn  and  partly  been  driven  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  different  branches  of  trade  of  which  fhe  has 
not  the  monopoly ;  from  the  trade  of  Europe  in  particular,  and 
from  that  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

It  has  partly  been  drawn  from  thofe  branches  of  trade;  by  the 
attraflion  of  fuperior  profit  in  the  colony  trade  in  confequence 
of  the  continual  increafe  of  that  trade,  and  of  the  continual  in- 
fufficiency  of  the  capital  which  had  carried  it  on  one  year  to  carry 
it  on  the  next. 

It 
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It  has  partly  been  driven  from  them  ;  by  the  advantage  which   CHAP, 
the  high  rate  of  profit,  eftabUflied  in  Great  Britain,  gives  to  other 
countries,  in  all  the  different  branches   of  trade  of  which  Great 
Britain  has  not  the  monopoly. 

As  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  drawn  from  thofc 
other  branches  a  part  of  the  Britifh  capital  which  would  other- 
wife  have  been  employed  in  them,  fo  it  has  forced  into  them 
many  foreign  capitals  which  would  never  have  gone  to  them,  had 
they  not  been  expelled  from  the  colony  trade.  In  thofe  other 
branches  of  trade  it  has  diminifhed  the  competition  of  Britifli 
capitals,  and  thereby  raifed  the  rate  of  Britifh  profit  higher  than 
it  otherwife  would  have  been.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  increafed 
the  competition  of  foreign  capitals,  and  thereby  funk  the  rate  of 
foreign  profit  lower  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been.  Both  in 
the  one  way  and  in  the  other  it  muft  evidently  have  fubjefled 
Great  Britain  to  a  relative  difadvantage  in  all  thofe  other  branches 
of  trade. 

The  colony  trade,  however.  It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  is  more 
advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  any  other ;  and  the  mono- 
poly, by  forcing  into  that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to 
it,  has  turned  that  capital  into  an  employment  more  advantage- 
ous to  the  country  than  any  other  which  it  could  have  found. 

The  moft  advantageous  employment  of  any  capital  to  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs,  is  that  which  maintains  there  the 
greateft  quantity  of  productive  labour,  and  increafes  the  moft 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  that  coun- 
try. But  the  quantity  of  produ^ive  labour  which  any  capital 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  can  main- 
tain is  exa6lly  in  proportion,  it  has  been  fhewn  in  the  fecond 
book,  to  the  frequency  of  its  returns.     A  capital  of  a  thoufand 

pounds. 
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BOOK  pounds,  for  example,  employed  in  a  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion,  of  which  the  returns  are  made  regularly  once  in  the  year, 
can  keep  in  conftant  employment  in  the  country  to  which  it 
belongs  a  quantity  of  produ6tive  labour  equal  to  what  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year.  If  the  returns  are 
made  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year  it  can  keep  in  conftant  employ- 
ment a  quantity  of  produdlive  labour  equal  to  what  two  or  three 
thoufand  pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year.  A  foreign  trade 
of  confumption  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring  country  is  upon 
this  account  in  general  more  advantageous  than  one  carried  on 
with  a  diftant  country  j  and  for  the  fame  reafon  a  direct  foreign 
trade  of  confumption,  as  it  has  likewife  been  fhewn  in  the 
fecond  book,  is  in  general  more  advantageous  than  a  round- 
about one. 

But  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  fo  far  as  it  has  operated 
upon  the  employment  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  has  in  all 
cafes  forced  fome  part  of  it  from  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
carried  on  with  a  neighbouring  country,  to  one  carried  on  with 
a  more  diftant  country,  and  in  many  cafes  from  a  dire6l  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  to  a  round-about  one. 

First,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  in  all  cafes 
forced  fome  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  a  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring  to  one  car- 
ried on  with  a  more  diftant  country. 

It  has,  in  all  cafes,  forced  fome  part  of  that  capital  from  the 
trade  with  Europe,  and  with  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  to  that  with  the  more  diftant  regions  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  Weft  Indies,  from  which  the  returns  are  neceflarily 
lefs  frequent,  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater  diftance,  but  on 

account 
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account  of  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  thofe  countries.  New  ^w.-O^^' 
colonies,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  are  always  underftocked. 
I'heir  capital  is  always  much  lefs  than  what  they  could  employ 
with  great  profit  and  advantage  in  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  their  land.  They  have  a  conftant  demand,  therefore,  for 
more  capital  than  they  have  of  their  own  j  and,  in  order  to  fup- 
ply  the  deficiency  of  their  own,  they  endeavour  to  borrow  as  much 
as  they  can  of  the  mother  country,  to  whom  they  are,  therefore, 
always  in  debt.  The  moft  common  way  in  which  the  colonifts 
Gontra<5l  this  debt,  is  not  by  borrowing  upon  bond  of  the  rich 
people  of  the  mother  country,  though  they  fometimes  do  this  too, 
but  by  running  as  much  in  arrear  to  their  correfpondents,  who 
fiipply  them  with  goods  from  E.urope,  as  thofe  correfpondents  will 
allow  them.  Their  annual  returns  frequently  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  a  third,  and  fometimes  not  to  fo  great  a  proportion  of  what 
they  owe.  The  whole  capital,  therefore,  which  their  correfpondents 
advance  to  them  is  feldom  returned  to  Britain  in  lefs  than  three, 
and  fometimes  not  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  years.  But  a  Britifh 
capital  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  for  example,  which  is  returned  to 
Great  Britain  only  once  in  five  years,  can  keep  in  conftant  employ-^ 
ment  only  one-fifth  part  of  the  Britifh  induftry  which  it  could 
maintain  if  the  whole  was  returned  once  in  the  year;  and,  inftead 
of  the  quantity  of  induftry  which  a  thoufand  pounds  could  main- 
tain for  a  year,  can  keep  in  conftant  employment  the  quantity  only 
which  two  hundred  pounds  can  maintain  for  a  year.  The  planter, 
no  doubt,  by  the  high  price  which  he  pays  for  the  goods  from  Eu- 
rope, by  the  intereft  upon  the  bills  which  he  grants  at  diftant  dates, 
and  by  the  commifllon  upon  the  renewal  of  thofe  which  he  grants 
at  near  dates,  makes  up,  and  probably  more  than  makes  up,  all 
the  lofs  which  his  correfpondent  can  fuftain  by  this  delay.  But, 
though  he  may  make  up  the  lofs  of  his  correfpondent,  he  cannot 
make  up  that  of  Great  Britain.     In  a  trade  of  which  the  returns 

are 
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B  ci  o  K  are  veiy  diftant,  the  profit  of  the  merchant  may  be  as  great  or 
greater  than  in  one  in  which  they  are  very  frequent  and  near ;  but 
the  advantage  of  the  country  in  which  he  refides,  the  quantity  of 
produ<5live  labour  conftantly  maintained  there,  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  muft  always  be  much  lefs.  That  the 
returns  of  the  trade  to  America,  and  ftill  more  thofe  of  that  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  are,  in  general,  not  only  more  diftant,  but  more 
irregular,  and  more  uncertain  too,  than  thofe  of  the  trade  to  any 
part  of  Europe,  or  even  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  will  readily  be  allowed,  I  imagine,  by  every 
body  who  has  any  experience  of  thofe  different  branches  of  trade. 

Secondly,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has,  in  many 
cafes,  forced  fome  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  a 
direiSl  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  into  a  round-about  one. 

Among  the  enumerated  commodities  which  can  be  fent  to  no 
other  market  but  Great  Britain,  there  are  feveral  of  which  the 
quantity  exceeds  very  much  the  confumption  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  which  a  part,  therefore,  muft  be  exported  to  other  countries. 
But  tliis  cannot  be  done  without  forcing  fome  part  of  the  capital 
of  Great  Britain  into  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  confumption. 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  example,  fend  annually  to  Great  Bri- 
tain upwards  of  ninety-fix  thoufand  hogfheads  of  tobacco,  and  the 
confumption  of  Great  Britain  is  faid  not  to  exceed  fourteen  thoufand. 
Upwards  of  eighty- two  thoufand  hogftieads,  therefore,  muft  be 
exported  to  other  countries,  to  France,  to  Holland,  and  to  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Baltick  and  Mediterranean  feas. 
But,  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  which  brings  thofe 
eighty-two  thoufand  hogftieads  to  Great  Britain,  which  re-exports 
them  from  thence  to  thofe  other  countries,  and  which  brings  back 
from  thofe  other  countries  to  Great  Britain  either  goods  or  money 

in 
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in  return,  is  employed  in  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  confump-  CHAP, 
tion ;  and  is  necefTarily  forced  into  this  employment  in  order  to 
difpofe  of  this  great  furplus.     If  we  would  compute  in  how  many 
years  the  whole  of  this  capital  is  likely  to  come  back  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, we  muft  add  to  the  diftance  of  the  American  returns  that  of 
the  returns  from  thofe  other  countries.     If,  in  the  direct  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  which  we  carry  on  with  America,  the  whole 
capital  employed  frequently  does  not  come  back  in  lefs  than  three 
or  four  years ;  the  whole  capital  employed  in  this  round-about  one 
is  not  likely  to  come  back  in  lefs  than  four  or  five.     If  the  one  can 
keep  in  conftant  employment  but  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the 
domeftick  induftry  which  could  be  maintained  by  a  capital  returned 
once  in  the  year,  the  other  can  keep  in  conftant  employment  but  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  that  induftry.     But,  had  not  the  colonies 
been  confined  to  the  market  of  Great  Britain  for  the  fale  of  their 
tobacco,  very  little  more  of  it  would  probably  have  come  to  us 
than  what  was  neceflary  for  the  home  confumption.     The  goods 
which  Great  Britain  purchafes  at  prefent  for  her  own  confumption 
with  the  great  furplus  of  tobacco  which  ftie  exports  to  other  coun- 
tries, ftie  would,  in  this  cafe,  probably  have  purchafed  with  tlie 
immediate  produce  of  her  own  induftry,  or  with  fome  part  of  her 
own  manufaftures.     That  produce,  thofe  manufa(5tures,  inftead  of 
being  almoft  entirely  fuited  to  one  great  market,  as  at  prefent, 
would  probably  have  been  fitted  to  a  great  number  of  fmaller  mar- 
kets.   Inftead  of  one  great  round-about  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion,  Great  Britain  would  probably  have  carried  on  a  great  num- 
ber of  fmall  direct  foreign  trades  of  the  fame  kind.     On  account 
of  the  frequency  of  the  returns,  a  part,  and,  probably,  but  a  fmall 
part  J  perhaps  not  above  a  third  or  a  fourth,  of  the  capital  which  at 
prefent  carries  on  this  great  round-about  trade,  might  have  been 
fufficient  to  carry  on  all  thofe  fmall  diredt  ones,  might  have  kept  in 
conftant  employment  an  equal  quantity  of  Britifti  induftry,  and 

have 
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•B  O  O  K  have  equally  fupported  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  Great  Britain.  All  the  purpofes  of  this  trade  being,  in  this 
manner,  anfwered  by  a  much  fmaller  capital,  there  would  have 
been  a  large  fpare  capital  to  apply  to  other  purpofes  j  to  improve 
the  lands,  to  increafe  the  manufactures,  and  to  extend  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain;  to  come  into  competition  at  leaft  with 
the  other  Britifh  capitals  employed  in  all  thofe  different  ways, 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  profit  in  them  all,  and  thereby  to  give  to 
Great  Britain,  in  all  of  them,  a  fuperiority  over  other  countries 
ftill  greater  than  what  fhe  at  prefent  pofleffes. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  too  has  forced  fome  part 
of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  all  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption  to  a  carrying  trade  -,  and,  confequently,  from  fupporting 
more  or  lefs  the  induftry  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  employed  alto- 
gether in  fupporting  partly  that  of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that  of 
fome  other  countries. 

The  goods,  for  example,  which  are  annually  purchafed  with  the 
great  furplus  of  eighty-two  thoufand  hogflieads  of  tobacco  annu- 
ally re-exported  from  Great  Britain,  are  not  all  confamed  in  Great 
Britain.  Part  of  them,  linen  from  Germany  and  Holland,  for 
example,  is  returned  to  the  colonies  for  their  particular  confump- 
tion.  But,  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  which  buys 
the  tobacco  with  which  this  linen  is  afterwards  bought,  is  necef- 
farily  withdrawn  from  fupporting  the  induftry  of  Great  Britain, 
to  be  employed  altogether  in  fupporting  partly  that  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  partly  that  of  the  particular  countries  who  pay  for  this 
tobacco  with  the  produce  of  their  own  induftiy. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  befides,  by  forcing  towards 
it  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 

what 
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what  would  naturally  have  gone  to  it,  feems  to  have  broken  alto-  CHAP, 
gcther  that  natural  balance  which  would  otherwife  have  taken  place 
among  all  the  different  branches  of  Britifh  induftry.  The  indu- 
ftry  of  Great  Britain,  inflead  of  being  accommodated  to  a  great 
number  of  fmall  markets,  has  been  principally  fuited  to  one  great 
market.  Her  commerce,  inflead  of  running  in  a  great  number  of 
fmall  channels,  has  been  taught  to  run  principally  in  one  great 
channel.  But  the  whole  fyflem  of  her  induflry  and  commerce  has 
thereby  been  rendered  lefs  fecure  -,  the  whole  ftate  of  her  body 
politick  lefs  healthful  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been.  In  her 
prefent  condition.  Great  Britain  refembles  one  of  thofe  unwhol- 
fome  bodies  in  which  fome  of  the  vital  parts  are  overgrown, 
and  which,  upon  that  account,  are  liable  to  many  dangerous  dif- 
orders  fcarce  incident  to  thofe  in  which  all  the  parts  are  more  pro- 
perly proportioned.  A  fmall  flop  in  that  great  blood  vefTel,  which 
has  been  artificially  fwelled  beyond  its  natural  dimenfions,  and 
through  which  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the  induflry  and  com- 
merce of  the  country  has  been  forced  to  circulate,  is  very  Ukely  to 
bring  on  the  mofl  dangerous  diforders  upon  the  whole  body  poli- 
tick. The  expe£lation  of  a  rupture  with  the  colonies,  accordingly, 
has  flruck  the  people  of  Great  Britain  with  more  terror  than  they 
ever  felt  for  a  Spanifh  armada  or  a  French  invafion.  It  was  this 
terror,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  which  rendered  the  repeal  of  the 
flamp  a(5l  a  popular  meafure,  among  the  merchants  at  leafl.  In  the 
total  exclufion  from  the  colony  market,  was  it  to  lafl  only  for  a  few 
years,  the  greater  part  of  our  merchants  ufed  to  fancy  that  they 
forefaw  an  entire  flop  to  their  trade;  the  greater  part  of  our  mafler 
manufa6lurers,  the  entire  ruin  of  their  buiinefs ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  our  workmen  an  end  of  their  employment.  A  rupture  with 
any  of  our  neighbours  upon  the  continent,  though  likely  too  to 
occafion  fome  flop  or  interruption  in  the  employments  of  fome  of 
all  thefe  different  orders  of  people,  is  forefeen,  however,  witliout 

any 
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BOOK  any  fuch  general  emotion.  The  blood,  of  which  the  circulation  is 
ftopt  in  fome  of  the  fmaller  vefTels,  eafily  difgorges  itfelf  into  the 
greater,  without  occafioning  any  dangerous  diforder  j  but,  when  it 
is  ftopt  in  any  of  the  greater  veflels,  convulfions,  apoplexy,  or 
death,  are  the  immediate  and  unavoidable  confequences.  If  but 
one  of  thofe  overgrown  manufa6lures,  which,  by  means  either  of 
bounties,  or  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  and  colony  markets, 
have  been  artificially  raifed  up  to  an  unnatural  height,  finds  fome 
fmall  ftop  or  interruption  in  its  employment,  it  frequently  occa- 
fions  a  mutiny  and  diforder  alarming  to  government,  and  embar- 
raffing  even  to  the  deliberations  of  the  legiftature.  How  great, 
therefore,  would  be  the  diforder  and  confufion,  it  was  thouglit, 
which  muft  neceffarily  be  occafioned  by  a  fudden  and  entire  ftop 
in  the  employment  of  fo  great  a  proportion  of  our  principal  manu- 
faflurers  ? 


Some  moderate  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the  laws  which  give  to 
Great  Britain  the  cxclufive  trade  to  the  colonies,  till  it  is  rendered 
in  a  great  meafure  free,  feems  to  be  the  only  expedient  which  can 
deliver  her  from  this  danger,  which  can  enable  her  or  even  force  her 
to  withdraw  fome  part  of  her  capital  from  this  ova'grown  employ- 
ment, and  to  turn  it,  though  with  lefs  profit,  towards  other 
employments ;  and  which,  by  gradually  diminifliing  one  branch 
of  her  induftiy  and  gradually  increafing  all  the  reft,  can  by  degrees 
reftore  all  the  different  branches  of  it  to  that  natural,  healthful  and 
proper  proportion  which  perfeft  liberty  neceflarily  eftabliflies,  and 
which  perfedl  liberty  can  alone  preferve.  To  open  the  colony  trade 
all  at  once  to  all  nations,  might  not  only  occafion  fome  tranfitoiy 
inconveniency,  but  a  great  permanent  lofs  to  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  whofe  induftry  or  capital  is  at  prefent  engaged  in  it.  The 
fudden  lofs  of  the  employment  even  of  the  fhips  which  impoit 
the  eighty-two  thoufand  hogftieads  of  tobacco,  which  are  over  and 

above 
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above  the  confumption  of  Great  Britain,  might  alone  be  felt  very  C  HAP. 
fenfibly.  Such  are  the  unfortunate  effefts  of  all  the  regulations  of  the 
mercantile  fyftem !  They  not  only  introduce  very  dangerous  diforders 
into  the  ftate  of  the  body  politic,  but  diforders  which  it  is  often 
difficult  to  remedy,  without  occafioning  for  a  time,  at  leaft,  ftill 
greater  diforders.  In  what  manner,  therefore,  the  colony  trade 
ought  gradually  to  be  opened  ;  what  are  the  reftraints  which  ought 
firft,  and  what  are  thofe  which  ought  laft  to  be  taken  away ;  or  in 
what  manner  the  natural  fyftem  of  perfetl:  liberty  and  juftice  ought 
gradually  to  be  reftored,  we  muft  leave  to  the  wifdom  of  future 
ftatefmen  and  legiflators  to  determine. 

Five  different  events,  unforefeen  and  unthought  of,  have  very 
fortunately  concurred  to  hinder  Great  Britain  from  feeling,  fo 
fenfibly  as  it  was  generally  expe6led  fhe  would,  the  total  exclufion 
which  has  now  taken  place  for  more  than  a  year  (from  the  firft 
of  December,  1774)  from  a  very  important  branch  of  the  colony 
trade,  that  of  the  twelve  affociated  provinces  of  North  America. 
Firft,  thofe  colonies  in  preparing  themfelves  for  their  non-impor- 
tation agreement,  drained  Great  Britain  compleatly  of  all  the  com- 
modities which  were  fit  for  their  market :  fecondly,  the  extraordi- 
nary demand  of  the  Spanifti  Flota  has,  this  year,  drained  Germany 
and  the  north  of  many  commodities,  linen  in  particular,  which 
ufed  to  come  into  competition,  even  in  the  Britifti  market,  with 
the  manufadures  of  Great  Britain :  thirdly,  the  peace  between  Ruf- 
fia  and  Turkey  has  occafioned  an  extraordinary  demand  from  the 
Turkey  market,  which,  during  the  diftrefs  of  the  country,  and 
while  a  Ruffian  fleet  was  cruizing  in  the  Archipelago,  had  been 
very  poorly  fupplied :  fourthly,  the  demand  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope for  the  manufaflures  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  increafing 
from  year-  to  year  for  fome  time  paft  :  and,  fifthly,  the  late  parti- 
tion and  confequential  pacification  of  Poland,  by  opening  the  mar- 
ket 
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B  f^  O  K,  ket  of  that  great  country,  have  this  year  added  an  extraorduiary 
demand  from  thence  to  the  increafmg  demand  of  the  north.  Thefe 
events  are  all,  except  the  fourth,  in  their  nature  tranfitory  and 
accidental,  and  the  exclufion  from  fo  important  a  branch  of  the 
colony  trade,  if  unfortunately  it  fhould  continue  much  longer, 
may  ftill  occafiou  fome  degree  of  diftrefs.  This  dillrefs,  however, 
as  it"  will  come  on  gradually,  will  be  felt  much  lefs  feverely  than  if 
it  had  come  on  all  at  oncej  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  induftry  and 
capital  of  the  country  may  hnd  a  new  employment  and  dire6lion, 
fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  ever  riling  to  any  confiderablc  height. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore,  fo  far  as  it  has 
turned  towards  that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  than  what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it,  has  in 
all  cafes  turned  it,  from  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption  with  a  neigh- 
bouring, into  one  with  a  more  diftant  country;  in  m.any  cafes,  from 
a  direct  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  into  a  round-about  one  j 
and  in  fome  cafes,  from  all  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  into  a 
carrying  trade.  It  has  in  all  cafes,  therefore,  turned  it,  from  a 
direftion  in  which  it  would  have  maintained  a  greater  quantity  of 
produ6tive  labour,  into  one,  in  Vv"hich  it  can  maintain  a  much 
fmaller  quantity.  By  fuiting,  befides,  to  one  particular  market 
only  fo  great  a  part  of  the  induftry  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
it  has  rendered  the  whole  ftate  of  that  induftry  and  commerce  more 
precarious  and  lefs  fecure,  than  if  their  produce  had  been  accom- 
modated to  a  greater  variety  of  markets. 

We  mufl  carefully  diftinguifti  between  the  effefts  of  the  colony- 
trade  and  thofe  of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade.The  former  are  always 
and  neceflarily  beneficial;  the  latter  always  and  neceflarily  hurtful. 
But  the  former  are  fo  beneficial,  that  the  colony  trade,  though  fubjeft 
to  a  monopoly,  and  notwithftanding  the  hurtful  efFefts  of  that 
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morropoly,  is  ftilJ  upon  the  whole  beneficial,  and  greatly  beneficial j    CHAP, 
though  a  good  deal  lefs  fo  than  it  othervvife  would  be. 

The  effect  of  the  colony  trade  in  its  natural  and  free  (late,  is  to 
open  a  great,  though  diftant  market  for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce 
of  Britifti  induflry  as  may  exceed  the  demand  of  the  markets  nearer 
home,  of  thofe  of  Europe  and  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Mediterranean  fea.  In  its  natural  and  free  ftate  the  colony  trade, 
without  drawing  from  thofe  markets  any  part  of  the  produce  which 
had  ever  been  fent  to  them,  encourages  Great  Britain  to  increafe 
the  furplus  continually,  by  continually  prefenting  new  equivalents  to 
be  exchanged  for  it.  In  its  natural  and  free  ftate,  the  colony  trade 
tends  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  in  Great  Britain, 
but  without  altering  in  any  refpedV  the  diredHon  of  that  which  had 
been  employed  there  before.  In  the  natural  and  free  ftate  of  the 
colony  trade,  the  competition  of  all  other  nations  would  hinder  the 
rate  of  profit  from  riling  above  the  common  level  either  in  the  new 
market,  or  in  the  new  employment.  The  new  market,  without 
drawing  any  thing  from  the  old  one,  would  create,  if  one  may  fay 
fo,  a  new  produce  for  its  own  fupply  5  and  that  new  produce  would 
confHtute  a  new  capital  for  carrying  on  the  new  employment 
which  in  the  fame  manner  would  draw  nothing  from  the  c]d  one. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  on  the  contrary,  by  excluding 
the  competition  of  other  nations,  and  thereby  raifing  the  rate  of 
profit  both  in  the  new  market  and  in  the  new  employment,  draws 
produce  from  the  old  market  and  capital  from  the  old  employment. 
To  augment  our  (hare  of  the  colony  trade  beyond  what  it  other- 
wife  would  be,  is  the  avowed  purpofe  of  the  monopoly.  If  our 
fhare  of  that  trade  were  to  be  no  greater  with,  than  it  would  have 
been  without  the  monopoly,  there  could  have  been  no  reafon  for 
eftablifhing  the  monopoly.     But  whatever  forces  into  a  branch  of 

trade 
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BOOK    trade  of  which  the  returns  are  flower  and  more  diftant  than  thofe 
IV. 

of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greater  proportion  of  the 

capital  of  any  country,  than  what  of  its  own  accord  would  go  to 

that  branch,  necefTarily  renders  the  whole  quantity  of  productive 

labour  annually  maintained  there,  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the 

land  and  labour  of  that  country  lefs  than  they  otherwife  would  be. 

It  keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  below 

what  it  would  naturally  rife  to,  and  thereby  diminiflies  their  power 

of  accumulation.     It  not  only  hinders,  at  all  times,  their  capital 

from  maintaining  fo  great  a  quantity  of  produ6live  labour  as  it 

would  otherwife  maintain,  but  it  hinders  it  from  increafing  fo  faft 

as  it  would  otherwife  increafe,  and  confequently  from  maintaining  a 

ftill  greater  quantity  of  produftive  labour. 

The  natural  good  effects  of  the  colony  trade,  however,  more 
than  counter-balance  to  Great  Britain  the  bad  efFe6ts  of  the  mono- 
poly, fo  that,  monopoly  and  all  together,  that  trade,  even  as  it  is 
carried  on  at  prefent,  is  not  only  advantageous,  but  greatly  advan- 
tageous. The  new  market  and  new  employment  which  are  opened 
by  the  colony  trade,  are  of  much  greater  extent  than  that  portion 
of  the  old  market  and  of  the  old  employment  which  is  loft  by  the 
monopoly.  The  new  produce  and  the  new  capital  which  has  been 
created,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  by  the  colony  trade,  maintain  in  Great 
Britain  a  greater  quantity  of  produ6tive  labour,  than  what  can  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  revulfion  of  capital  from 
other  trades  of  which  the  returns  are  more  frequent.  If  the 
colony  trade,  however,  even  as  it  is  carried  on  at  prefent  is  advan- 
tageous to  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  by  means  of  the  monopoly,  but 
in  Ipite  of  the  monopoly. 

It  is  rather  for  the  manufactured  than  for  the  rude  produce  of 
Europe,  that  the  colony  trade  opens  a  new  market.     Agricul- 
ture 
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ture  is  the  proper  bufmefs  of  all  new  colonies ;  a  bufmefs  which  CHAP, 
the  cheapnefs  of  land  renders  more  advantageous  than  any 
other.  They  abound,  therefore,  in  the  rude  produce  of  land,  and 
inflead  of  importing  it  from  other  countries,  they  have  generally  a 
large  furplus  to  export.  In  new  colonies,  agriculture,  either  draws 
hands  from  all  other  employments,  or  keeps  them  from  going  to 
any  other  employment.  There  are  few  hands  to  fpare  for  the 
neceffary,  and  none  for  the  ornamental  manufa6tures.  The  greater 
part  of  the  manufactures  of  both  kinds,  they  find  it  clieaper  to 
purchafe  of  other  countries  than  to  make  for  themfelves.  It  is 
chiefly  by  encouraging  the  manufa6lures  of  Europe,  that  the 
colony  trade  indireftly  encourages  its  agriculture.  The  manufac- 
turers of  Europe  to  whom  that  trade  gives  employment  confl:itute 
a  new  market  for  the  produce  of  the  land  ;  and  the  moft  advanta- 
geous of  all  markets,  the  home  market,  for  the  corn  and  cattle,  for 
the  bread  and  butcher's-meat  of  Europe,  is  thus  greatly  extended 
by  means  of  the  trade  to  America. 

But  that  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  populous  and  thriving 
colonies  is  not  alone  fufficient  to  eftablifh,  or  even  to  maintain 
manufadures  in  any  country,  the  examples  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
fufficiently  demonftrate.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  manufadluring 
countries  before  they  had  any  confiderable  colonies.  Since  they 
had  the  richefl  and  moft  fertile  in  the  world  they  have  both  ceafed 
to  be  fo. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  bad  effefls  of  the  monopoly,  aggra- 
vated by  other  caufes,  have  entirely  conquered  the  natural  good 
effecls  of  the  colony  trade.  Thefe  caufes  feem  to  be,  other  mono- 
polies of  different  kinds ;  the  degradation  of  the  value  of  gold  and 
filver  below  what  it  is  in  moft  other  countries;  the  exclufion 
from  foreign  markets  by  improper  taxes  upon  exportation,  and  the 

narrowing 
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BOOK  narrowing  of  the  home  market,  by  ftill  more  improper  taxes  upon 
the  tranfportation  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another; 
but  above  all,  that  irregular  and  partial  adminiftration  of  juflice, 
which  often  protedls  the  rich  and  powerful  debtor  from  the  purliiit 
of  his  injured  creditor,  and  which  makes  the  induftrious  part  of  the 
nation  afraid  to  prepaie  goods  for  the  confumption  ofthofe  haughty 
and  great  men,  to  whom  they  dare  not  refufe  to  fell  upon  credit, 
and  from  whom  they  are  altogether  uncertain  of  re-payment. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  good  effefls  of  the 
colony  trade,  aflifted  by  other  caufes,  have  in  a  great  meafure 
conquered  the  bad  effeds  of  the  monopoly.  Thefe  caufes  feem  to 
be,  the  general  liberty  of  trade,  which,  notwithftanding  fome 
reftraints  is  at  leaft  equal,  perhaps  fuperior,  to  what  it  is  in  any 
other  country  ;  the  liberty  of  exporting,  duty  free,  almoft  all  forts 
of  goods  which  are  the  produce  of  domeftick  induftry,  to  ahnoft 
any  foreign  country,  and  what,  perhaps,  is  of  ftill  greater  import- 
ance, the  unbounded  liberty  of  tranfporting  them  from  any  one 
part  of  our  own  country  to  any  other,  without  being  obliged  to 
give  any  account  to  any  publick  office,  without  being  liable  to 
queftion  or  examination  of  any  kind ;  but  above  all,  that  equal 
and  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice  which  renders  the  rights  of 
the  meaneft  Britifti  fubjeft  refpeflable  to  the  greateft,  and  which* 
by  fecurlng  to  every  man  the  fruits  of  his  own  induftry,  gives  the 
greateft  and  moft  effectual  encouragement  to  every  fort  of  induftry. 

If  the  manufaftures  of  Great  Britain,  however,  have  been  ad- 
vanced, as  they  certainly  have,  by  the  colony  trade,  it  has  not 
been  by  means  of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  but  in  fpite  of 
the  monopoly.  The  effedl  of  the  monopoly  has  been,  not  to 
augment  the  quantity,  but  to  alter  the  quality  and  ftiape  of  a  part 
of  the  manufaftures  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  accommodate  to  a 

market. 
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market,  from  which  the  returns  are  flow  and  diflant,  what  would  ^  11,4  ^* 
otherwife  have  been  accommodated  to  one  from  which  the  returns 
are  frequent  and  near.  Its  efFeft  has  confequently  been  to  turn  a 
part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  an  employment  in 
which  it  would  have  maintained  a  greater  quantity  of  manu- 
facturing induflry,  to  one  in  which  it  maintains  a  much 
fmaller,  and  thereby  to  diminilh,  inftead  of  increafing,  the 
whole  quantity  of  manufadluring  induftry  maintained  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore,  like  all  the  • 
other  mean  and  malignant  expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyflem, 
deprefles  the  induftry  of  all  other  countries,  but  chiefly  that  of 
the  colonies,  without  in  the  leaft  increafing,  but  on  the  con- 
trary diminifliing  that  of  the  country  in  whofe  favour  it  Is  efta- 
bliflied. 

The  monopoly  hinders  the  capital  of  that  country,  whatever 
may  at  any  particular  time  be  the  extent  of  that  capital,  from 
maintaining  fo  great  a  quantity  of  productive  labour  as  it  would 
otherwife  maintain,  and  from  affording  fo  great  a  revenue  to  the 
induftrious  inhabitants  as  it  would  otherwife  afford.  But  as  capital 
can  be  increafed  only  by  favings  from  revenue,  the  monopoly,  by 
hindering  it  from  affording  fo  great  a  revenue  as  it  would 
otherwife  afford,  neceflarily  hinders  it  from  increafing  fo  faft 
as  it  would  otherwife  increafe,  and  confequently  from  maintaining 
a  ftill  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour,  and  affording  a 
ftill  greater  revenue  to  the  induftrious  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try. One  great  original  fource  of  revenue,  therefore,  the  wages 
of  labour,  the  monopoly  muft  ncceffarily  have  rendered  at  all 
times  lefs  abundant  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been. 

By 
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BOOK  By  raifing  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  the  monopoly  difcou 
rages  the  improvement  of  land.  The  profit  of  improvement  de- 
pends upon  the  difference  between  what  the  land  aftually  produces 
and  what,  by  the  application  of  a  certain  capital,  it  can  be  made 
to  produce.  If  tliis  difference  affords  a  greater  profit  than  what 
can  be  drawn  from  an  equal  capital  in  any  mercantile  employ- 
ment, the  improvement  of  land  will  draw  capital  from  all  mer- 
cantile  employments.  If  the  profit  is  lefs,  mercantile  employments 
will  draw  capital  from  the  improvement  of  land.  Whatever  there- 
fore raifes  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  either  lefiens  the  fupe- 
riority  or  increafes  the  inferiority  of  the  profit  of  improvement ; 
and  in  the  one  cafe  hinders  capital  from  going  to  improvement, 
and  in  the  other  draws  capital  from  it.  But  by  difcouraging  im- 
provement, the  monopoly  neceffarily  retards  the  natural  increafe 
of  another  great  original  fource  of  revenue,  the  rent  of  land. 
By  raifmg  the  rate  of  profit  too  the  monopoly  neceffarily  keeps 
up  the  market  rate  of  intereft  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 
But  the  price  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which  it  affbrds, 
the  number  of  yeai"S  purchafe  which  is  commonly  paid  for  it, 
neeeflTarily  falls  as  the  rate  of  intereft  rifes,  and  rifes  as  the  rate  of 
intereft  falls.  The  monopoly  therefore  hurts  the  intereft  of  the 
landlord  two  different  ways,  by  retarding  the  natural  increafe, 
firft,  of  his  rent,  and  fecondly,  of  the  price  which  he  would  get 
for  his  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which  it  affords. 

The  monopoly,  indeed,  raifes  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit, 
and  thereby  augments  fomewhat  the  gain  of  our  merchants.  But 
as  it  obftruds  the  natural  increafe  of  capital,  it  tends  rather  to 
diminifh  than  to  increafe  the  fum  total  of  the  revenue  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  derive  from  the  profits  of  ftock ;  a 
fmall  profit  upon  a  great  capital  generally  affording  a  greater 
revenue  than  a  great  profit  upon  a  fmall  one.     The  monopoly 

raifes 
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:-alfes  the  rate  of  profit,  but  it  hinders  the  fum  of  profit  from   CHAP, 
rifing  fo  high  as  it  otlierwife  would  do. 

All  the  original  fources  of  revenue,  the  wages  of  labour,  the 
rent  of  land,  and  the  profits  of  flock,  the  monopoly  renders 
much  lefs  abundant  than  they  otherwife  would  be.  To  promote 
the  little  intereft  of  one  little  order  of  men  in  one  country,  it  hurts 
the  intereft  of  all  other  orders  of  men  in  that  country,  and  of 
all  men  in  all  other  countries. 

It  is  folely  by  raifing  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  that  the  mo- 
nopoly either  has  proved  or  could  prove  advantageous  to  any  one 
particular  order  of  men.  But  befides  all  the  bad  efFefts  to  the 
country  in  general  which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  necef- 
farily  refulting  from  a  high  rate  of  profit;  there  is  one 
more  fatal,  perhaps,  than  all  thefe  put  together,  but  which, 
if  we  may  judge  from  experience,  is  infeparably  connefted  v^rith 
it.  The  high  rate  of  profit  feems  every  where  to  deftroy  that 
parfimony  which  in  other  circumftances  is  natural  to  the  chara6ler 
of  the  merchant.  When  profits  are  high,  that  fober  virtue  feems 
to  be  fuperfluous,  and  expenfive  luxury  to  fuit  better  the  affluence 
of  his  fituation.  But  the  owners  of  the  great  mercantile  capitals 
are  neceflarily  the  leaders  and  condu6tors  of  the  whole  induftry  of 
every  nation,  and  their  example  has  a  much  greater  influence 
upon  the  manners  of  the  whole  induftrious  part  of  it  than  that 
of  any  other  order  of  men.  If  his  employer  is  attentive  and 
parfimonious,  the  workman  is  very  likely  to  be  fo  too  j  but  if 
the  mafter  is  diffolute  and  diforderly,  the  fervant  who  fhapes  his 
work  according  to  the  pattern  which  his  mafter  prefcribes  to  him, 
will  fhape  his  life  too  according  to  the  example  which  he  fets 
him.  Accumulation  is  thus  prevented  in  the  hands  of  all  thofe 
who  are  naturally  the  moft  difpofed  to  accumulate  j  and  the  funds 

deftined 
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BOOK,   deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  produflive  labour  receive  no  aug- 
t— -y-^    mentation   from  the  revenue  of  thofe  w^ho  ought  naturally  to 
augment  them   the  moft.     The  capital  of  the  country,  inftead  of 
increafmg,  gradually  dwindles  away,  and  the  quantity  of  produc- 
tive labour  maintained  in  it  grows  every  day  lefs  and  lefs.    Have 
the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  and  Lilbon  aug- 
mented the  capital  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ?  Have  they  alleviated 
the  poverty,  have  they  promoted  the  induftry  of  thofe  two  beg- 
garly countries  ?  Such  has  been  the  tone  of  mercantile  expence  in 
thofe  two  trading   cities,   that  thofe  exorbitant  profits,  far  from 
augmenting  the   general   capital  of  the   country,   feem   fcarce   to 
have  been  fufficient  to  keep  up  the  capitals  upon  which  they  were 
made.  Foreign  capitals  are  every  day  intruding  themfelves,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  more  and  more  into  the  trade  of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon.     It  is 
to  expel  thofe  foreign  capitals  from  a  trade  which  their  own  capital 
grows  every  day  more  and  more  infufficient  for  carrying  on,  that 
the    Spaniards  and   Portugueze   endeavour   every   day  to  flraiten 
more   and   more    the   galling   bands   of  their  abfurd   monopoly. 
Compare  the  mercantile  manners  of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon  with  thofe 
of  Amfteidam,    and  you  will  be  fenfible  how  differently  the  con- 
duct and  chara6ler  of  merchants  are  affected  by  the  high  and  by 
the  low  profits  of  ftock.     The  merchants  of  London  indeed  have 
not  yet  generally  become  fuch  magnificent  lords  as  thofe  of  Cadiz 
and  Li(bonj  but  neither    are  they  in  general  fuch  attentive  and 
parfimonious  burghers  as   thofe   of  Amfterdam.     They  are   fup- 
pofed,   however,   many  of  them,  to  be  a  good  deal  richer  than 
the  greater  part  of  the  former,  and  not  quite  fo  rich  as  many  of 
the  latter.     But  the  rate  of  their  profit  is  commonly  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  former,  and  a  good  deal  higher  than  that  of  the 
latter.     Light  come  light  go,   fays  the  proverb ;  and  the  ordinary 
tone  of  expence  fcems  every  where  to  be  regulated,   not  fo  much 
according  to  the  real  ability  offpending,  as  to  the  fuppofed  facility 
of  getting  money  to  fpend. 

It 
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It  is  thus  that  tlie  flngle  advantage  which  the  monopoly  pro-   CHAP, 
cures  to  a  lingle  order  of  men  is  in  many  different  ways  hurtful 
to  the  general  intereft  of  the  country. 

To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  raifing  up  a 
people  of  cuftomers,  may  at  firfl  fight  appear  a  projedl  fit  only 
for  a  nation  of  fhopkeepers.  It  is,  however,  a  proje6l  altogether 
unfit  for  a  nation  of  fhopkeepers  j  but  extremely  fit  for  a  nation 
that  is  governed  by  fhopkeepers.  Such  fovereigns,  and  fucli  fo- 
vei-eigns  only,  are  capable  of  fancying  that  they  will  find  fome 
advantage  in  employing  the  blood  and  treafure  of  their  fubjeds, 
to  found  and  to  maintain  fuch  an  empire.  Say  to  a  fhopkeepei-.  Buy 
me  a  good  eflate,  and  I  fhall  always  buy  my  cloaths  at  your  fhop, 
even  though  I  fliould  pay  fomewhat  dearei"  than  what  I  can  have 
them  for  at  other  fhops ;  and  you  will  not  find  him  veiy  forward 
to  embrace  your  propofal.  But  fhould  any  other  perfon  buy  you 
fuch  an  eftate,  the  fhopkeeper  would  be  much  obliged  to  your  bene- 
fa6toi"  if  he  would  enjoin  you  to  buy  all  your  cloaths  at  his  fhop. 
England  purchafed  for  fome  of  her  fubjefts,  who  found  them- 
felves  uneafy  at  home,  a  great  eflate  in  a  diflant  countiy.  The 
price  indeed  was  very  fmall,  and  inflead  of  thirty  years  puichafe, 
the  ordinary  price  of  land  in  the  prefent  timeSj  it  amounted  to 
little  more  than  the  expence  of  the  different  equipments  which  made 
the  firft  difcovery,  reconnoitered  the  coafl,  and  took  a  fidlitious 
pofTeffion  of  the  country.  The  land  was  good  and  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  cultivators  having  plenty  of  good  ground  to  work 
upon,  and  being  for  fome  time  at  liberty  to  fell  their  produce 
where  they  pleafed,  became  in  the  courfe  of  little  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  years  (between  162.0  and  1660)  fo  numer- 
ous and  thriving  a  people,  that  the  fhopkeepers  and  otha- 
traders  of  England  wifhed  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  monopoly 
of  their  cuflom.  Without  pretending,  therefore,  that  they  bad 
paid  any  part,  either  of  the  original  purchafc  money,  or  of  the 

fubfequent 
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BOOK  fubfequent  expence  of  improvement,  they  petitioned  the  parlia- 
ment that  the  cultivators  of  America  might  for  the  future  be 
confined  to  their  (hop ;  firft,  for  buying  all  the  goods  which  they 
wanted  from  Europe  j  and,  fecondly,  for  felling  all  fuch  parts  of 
their  own  produce  as  thofe  traders  might  find  it  convenient  to 
buy.  For  they  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  buy  every  part  of 
it.  Some  parts  of  it  imported  into  England  might  have  inter- 
fered with  fome  of  the  trades  which  they  themfeives  carried  on 
at  home.  Thofe  particular  parts  of  it,  therefore,  they  were 
willing  that  the  colonifts  fhould  fell  where  they  could  j  the  farther 
off  the  better  j  and  upon  that  account  propofed  that  their 
mai'ket  ihould  be  confined  to  the  countries  fouth  of  Cape 
Finifterre.  A  claufe  in  the  famous  a£l  of  navigation  eftablifhed 
this  truly  fhopkeeper  propofal  into  a  law. 

The  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has  hitherto  been  the  prin- 
cipal, or  more  properly  perhaps  the  fole  end  and  purpofe  of  the 
dominion  which  Great  Britain  aflumes  over  her  colonies.  In  the 
exclufive  trade,  it  is  fuppofed,  conlifts  the  great  advantage  of  pro- 
vinces, which  have  never  yet  afforded  fither  revenue  or  military 
force  for  the  fupport  of  the  civil  government,  or  the  defence  of  the 
mother  country.  The  monopoly  is  the  principal  badge  of  their 
dependency,  and  it  is  the  fole  fruit  which  has  hitherto  been  gathered 
from  that  dependency.  Whatever  expence  Great  Britain  has 
hitherto  laid  out  in  maintaining  this  dependency,  has  really  been 
laid  out  in  order  to  fupport  this  monopoly.  The  expence  of 
the  ordinary  peace  eftablifhment  of  the  colonies  amounted,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances,  to  the  pay  of  twenty 
regiments  of  foot  -,  to  the  expence  of  the  artillery,  ftores,  and  extra- 
ordinary provifions  with  which  it  is  neceflary  to  fupply  them  -,  and 
to  the  expence  of  a  very  confiderable  naval  force  which  is  con- 
llantly  kept  up  in  order  to  guard,  from  the  fmuggUng  veflels  of 

other 
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other  nations,  the  immenfc  coaft  of  North  America,  and  that  CHAP, 
of  our  Weft  Indian  iflands.  The  whole  expence  of  this  peace 
cftabhftnnent  was  a  charge  upon  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  and 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fmalleft  part  of  what  the  dominion  of 
tfhe  colonies  has  coft  the  mother  country.  If  we  would  know  the 
amount  of  the  whole,  we  muft  add  to  the  annual  expence  of  this 
peace  eftablifhment  the  intereft  of  the  fums  which,  in  confequence 
of  her  confidering  her  colonies  as  provinces  fubje6l  to  her  domi- 
nion. Great  Britain  has  upon  different  occafions  laid  out  upon 
their  defence.  We  muft  add  to  it,  in  particular,  the  whole  expence 
of  the  late  war,  and  a  great  part  of  that  which  preceeded  it.  The 
late  war  was  altogether  a  colony  quarrel,  and  the  whole  expence 
of  it,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  may  have  been  laid  out* 
whether  in  Germany  or  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  ought  juftly  to  be 
ftated  to  the  account  of  the  colonies.  It  amounted  to  more  than 
ninety  millions  fterling,  including  not  only  the  new  debt  which  was 
eontrafted,  but  the  two  fhillings  in  the  pound  additional  land  tax> 
and  the  fums  which  were  every  year  borrowed  from  the  finking 
fund.  The  Spanifh  war  which  began  in  1739,  was  principally  a 
colony  quarrel.  Its  principal  objeft  was  to  prevent  the  fearch 
of  the  colony  ftiips  which  carried  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the 
Spanifh  main.  This  whole  expence  is,  in  reality,  a  bounty  which 
has  been  given  in  order  to  fupport  a  monopoly.  The  pretended 
purpofe  of  it  was  to  encourage  the  manufa6lures,  and  to  encreafe 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  But  its  real  effeft  has  been  to 
raife  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  and  to  enable  our  merchants  to 
turn  into  a  branch  of  trade,  of  which  the  returns  are  more  flow 
and  diftant  than  thofe  of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a 
greater  proportion  of  their  capital  than  they  otherwife  would  have 
done ;  two  events  which,  if  a  bounty  could  have  prevented,  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  very  well  worth  while  to  give  fuch  a 

bounty. 
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BOOK  Under  the  prefent  fyftem  of  management,  therefore.  Great  Bri- 
tain derives  nothing  but  lofs  from  the  dominion  which  fhe  afTumes 
over  her  colonies. 

To  propofe  that  Great  Britain  fhould  voluntarily  give  up  alt 
authority  over  her  colonies,  and  leave  them  to  ele6l  their  own  magi- 
ftrates,  to  cnacl  their  own  laws,  and  to  make  peace  and  war  as 
they  might  think  proper,  would  be  to  propofe  fuch  a  meafure  as 
never  was,  and  never  will  be  adopted,  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 
No  nation  ever  voluntarily  gave  up  the  dominion  of  any  province, 
how  troublefome  foever  it  might  be  to  govern  it,  and  how  fmall 
foever  the  revenue  which  it  afforded  might  be  in  proportion  to  the 
expence  which  it  occafioned.  Such  facrifices,  though  they  might 
frequently  be  agreeable  to  the  intereft,  are  always  mortifying  to 
the  pride  of  every  nation,  and  what  is  perhaps  of  ftill  greater 
confequence,  they  are  always  contrary  to  the  private  intereft  of  the 
governing  part  of  it,  who  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  dif- 
pofal  of  many  places  of  truft  and  profit,  of  many  opportunities  of 
acquiring  wealth  and  diftinflion,  which  the  poireflion  of  the  moft 
turbulent,  and,  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  moft  unpro- 
fitable province  feldom  fails  to  afford.  The  moft  vifionary  enthu- 
fiaft  would  fcarce  be  capable  of  propofing  fuch  a  meafure,  with  any 
feiious  hopes  at  leaft  of  its  ever  being  adopted.  If  it  was  adopt- 
ed, however.  Great  Britain  would  not  only  be  immediately  freed 
from  the  whole  annual  expence  of  the  peace  eftabliftiment  of  the 
colonies,  but  might  fettle  with  them  fuch  a  treaty  of  commerce  as 
■would  effe6lually  fecure  to  her  a  free  trade,  more  advantageous  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  though  lefs  fo  to  the  merchants,  than 
the  monopoly  which  ftie  at  prefent  enjoys.  By  thus  parting  good 
friends,  the  natural  affeflion  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country, 
which,  perhaps,  our  late  diffenfions  have  well  nigh  extinguiftied, 
would  quickly  revive.     It  might  difpofe  them  not  only  to  refpe<5t, 

for 
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for  whole  centuries  together,  that  treaty  of  commerce  which  they  C  HA  P. 
had  concluded  with  us  at  parting,  but  to  favour  us  in  war  as  well 
as  in  trade,  and,  inftead  of  turbulent  and  factious  fubje^ls,  to 
become  our  moil  faithful,  afFe6lionate,  and  generous  allies  -,  and  the 
fame  fort  of  parental  affeflion  on  the  one  fide,  and  filial  refpedt  on 
the  other,  might  revive  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
which  ufed  to  fubfift  between  thofe  of  ancient  Greece  and  the 
mother  city  from  which  they  defcended. 

In  order  to  render  any  province  advantageous  to  the  empire  to 
which  it  belongs,  it  ought  to  afford,  in  time  of  peace,  a  revenue  to 
the  publick  fufficient  not  only  for  defraying  the  whole  expenc-j  of 
its  own  peace  eflablifhment,  but  for  contributing  its  proportion  to 
the  fupport  of  the  general  government  of  the  empire.  Every  pro- 
vince neceffarily  contributes,  more  or  lefs,  to  increafe  the  expence 
of  that  general  goveinment.  If  any  particular  province,  there- 
fore, does  not  contribute  its  fliare  towards  defraying  this  expence, 
an  unequal  burden  muft  be  thrown  upon  fome  other  part  of  the 
empire.  The  extraordinary  revenue  too  which  every  province  affords 
to  the  publick  in  time  of  war,  ought,  from  parity  of  reafon,  to  bear 
the  fame  proportion  to  *:he  extraordinary  revenue  of  the  whole 
empire  which  its  ordinary  revenue  does  in  time  of  peace.  That 
neither  the  oidinary  nor  extraordinary  revenue  which  Great  Britain 
derives  from  her  colonies,  bears  this  proportion  to  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  Britifli  empire,  will  readily  be  allowed.  The  monopoly,  it 
has  been  fuppofcd,  indeed,  by  increafmg  the  private  revenue  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  pay  greater 
taxes,  compeiifatcs  the  deficiency  of  the  publick  revenue  of  the 
colonics.  But  this  monoj)oly,  I  have  endeavoured  to  lliow,  though 
a  very  grievous  tax  upon  the  colonies,  and  though  it  may  increafe 
the  revciuie  of  a  particular  order  of  men  in  Great  Britain,  dimi- 
niihcs  iullead  of  increafmg  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  and 
confev'jucntly  Ji.niuiilies  inftead  of  increafmg  tlie  ability  of  the  great 

body 
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B  no  K  body  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes.  The  men  too  whofe  revenue  the 
monopoly  increafes,  conftitute  a  particular  order  which  it  is  both 
abfokitely  impoiTible  to  tax  beyond  the  proportion  of  other  orders, 
and  exti'emely  impolitick  even  to  attempt  to  tax  beyond  that  propor- 
tion, as  I  fliall  endeavour  to  fhow  in  the  following  book.  No 
particular  rcfource,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  this  particular 
ordej'. 

The  colonies  may  be  taxed  eitlier  by  their  own  afTemblies  or  by 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

That  the  colony  aflemblies  can  ever  be  fo  managed  as  to  levy 
upon  their  conftituents  a  publick  revenue  fufficient  not  only  to 
maintain  at  all  times  their  own  civil  and  military  eftablifhment,  but  to 
pay  their  proper  proportion  of  the  expcnce  of  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  Britifli  empire,  feems  not  very  probable.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  even  the  parliament  of  England,  though  placed  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  thefovereign,  could  be  brought  under  fuch  a  fyftem 
of  management,  or  could  be  rendered  fufficiently  libei'al  in  their 
grants  for  fupporting  the  civil  and  miUtary  eftabltfhments  even  of 
their  own  country.  It  was  only  by  dillributing  among  the  parti- 
cular members  of  parliament,  a  great  part  either  of  the  offices,  or 
of  the  difpofal  of  the  offices  arifing  fram  this  civil  and  military 
eftablifhment,  that  fuch  a  fyftem  of  management  could  be  efta- 
bUlhed  even  with  regard  to  the  parliament  of  England.  But  the 
diftance  of  the  colony  aflemblies  from  the  eye  of  the  fovereign,  their 
number,  their  difperfed  fituation,  and  their  various  conftitutions, 
would  render  it  very  difficult  to  manage  them  in  the  fame  manner, 
even  tlwugh  the  fovereign  had  the  fame  means  of  doing  it  -,  and  thofe 
means  are  wanting.  It  would  be  abfolutely  impoffible  to  diftribute 
among  all  the  leading  members  of  all  the  colony  aflemblies  fuch  a 
fiiarCi,  either  of  the  offices  or  of  the  dil^^ofal  of  the  offices  arifing 

ftoai 
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from  the  general  government  of  the  Britifh  empire,  as  to  dirpofe  C  IT  A  P. 
them  to  give  up  their  popuhuity  at  home  and  to  tax  their  conftituents  u— v--^ 
for  the  fupport  of  that  general  government,  of  which  almoft  tho 
whole  emoluments  were  to  be  divided  among  people  who  were 
ft  rangers  to  them.  The  unavoidable  ignorance  of  adminiftration, 
befides,  concerning  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  mem- 
bers ofthofe  different  affemblies,  the  offences  which  muff  frequently 
be  given,  the  blunders  which  muft  conftantly  be  committed  in 
attempting  to  manage  them  in  this  manner,  feem  to  render  fuch 
a  fyftem  of  management  altogether  impraclicable  with  regard 
to  them. 

The   colony  affemblies,  befides,  cannot  be  fuppofed  the  proper 
judges  of  what  is  neceffary  for  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole 
empire.     The  care  of  that  defence  and  fupport  is  not  intrufted  to 
them.      It  is  not  their  bufmefs,  and  they  have  no  regular  means  of 
information  concerning  it.     The  affembly  of  a  province,  like  the 
vcftry  of  aparifh,  may  judge  very  properly  concerning  the  affairs  of  its 
own  particular  diftrict ;  but  can  have  no  proper  means  of  judging 
concerning  thofe  of  the  whole  empire.  It  cannot  even  judge  properly 
concerning  the  proportion  which  its  own  province  bears  to   the 
whole  empire  ;  or  concerning  the  relative  degree  of  its  wealth  and 
importance,   compared   with   the  other  provinces ;   becaufe  thofe 
other  provinces  are  not  under  the  infpe6tion  and  fuper-intendancy 
of  the  affembly  of  a  particular  province.     What  is  neceffary  for  the 
defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole  empire,  and  in  what  proportion 
each  part  ought  to  contribute,  can  be  judged  of  only  by  that  affem- 
bly which  infpecls  and  fuper-intends  the  affairs  of  the  whole  empire. 

It  has  been  propofed,  accordingly,  that  the  colonies  fliould  be  tned 
by  requifition,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  determining  thefum 
w  hich  each  colony  ought  to  pay,  and  the  provincial  affembly  affefling 

and 
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B  op  K  and  levying  it  in  the  way  that  fuited  befl  the  circumftances  of  the 
province.  What  concerned  the  whole  empire  would  in  this  way  be 
determined  by  the  affembly  which  infpedls  and  fuper-intends  the  affairs 
of  the  whole  empire ;  and  the  provincial  affairs  of  each  colony  might 
ftill  be  regulated  by  its  own  affembly.  Though  the  colonies  fhould  in 
this  cafe  have  no  reprefentatives  in  the  Britilh  parliament,  yet,  if  we 
may  judge  by  experience,  there  is  no  probability  that  the  parliamen- 
tary requifition  would  be  unreafonable.  The  parliament  of  England 
has  not  upon  any  occafion  fhown  the  fmalleft  difpofition  to  over- 
burden thofe  parts  of  the  empire  which  are  not  reprefented  in 
parliament.  The  iflands  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  without  any 
means  of  refifting  the  authority  of  parliament,  are  more  lightly 
taxed  than  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  Parliament  in  attempting 
to  exercife  its  fuppofed  right,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  of  taxing 
the  colonies,  has  never  hitherto  demanded  of  tliem  any  thing  which 
even  approached  to  a  juft  proportion  to  what  was  paid  by  their  fellow 
fubjefls  at  home.  If  the  contribution  of  the  colonies,  befides, 
was  to  rile  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  rife  or  fall  of  the  land  tax ; 
parliament  could  not  tax  them  without  taxing  at  the  fame  time  its 
own  conftituents,  and  the  colonies  might  in  this  cafe  be  conli- 
dered  as  virtually  reprefented  in  parliament. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  empires  in  which  all  the  different 
provinces  are  not  taxed,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  in  one 
mafs  i  but  in  which  the  fovereign  regulates  the  fum  which  each 
province  ought  to  pay,  and  in  fome  provinces  affeffes  and  levies  it 
as  he  thinks  proper  j  while  in  others,  he  leaves  it  to  be  affeffed  and 
levied  as  the  refpeclive  ftates  of  each  province  fhall  determine.  In 
fome  provinces  of  France,  the  king  not  only  impofes  what  taxes  he 
thinks  proper,  but  affeffes  and  levies  them  in  the  way  he  thinks 
proper.  From  others  he  demands  a  certain  fum,  but  leaves  it  to 
tlie  ftates  of  each  province  to  affefs  and  levy  that  fum  as  they  think 

proper. 
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proper.  According  to  the  fcheme  of  taxing  by  requifition,  the  C  H  A  P. 
parUament  of  Great  Britain  would  ftand  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation 
towards  the  colony  aflemblies,  as  the  king  of  France  does  towards 
the  ftates  of  thofe  provinces  which  ftill  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having 
flates  of  their  own,  the  provinces  of  France  which  are  fuppofed  to 
be  the  belt  governed. 

But  though,  according  to  this  fcheme,  the  colonies  could  have 
no  juft  reafon  to  fear  that  their  fhare  of  the  publick  burdens  fhould 
ever  exceed  the  proper  proportion  to  that  of  their  fellow  citizens  at 
home;  Great  Britain  might  have  juft  reafon  to  fear  that  it  never 
would  amount  to  that  proper  proportion.  ,  The  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  has  not  for  fome  time  paft  had  the  fame  eftabliflied 
authority  in  the  colonies,  which  the  French  king  has  in  thofe 
provinces  of  France,  which  ftill  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  ftates 
of  their  own.  The  colony  aflemblies,  if  they  were  not  very  favour- 
ably difpofed  (and  unlefs  more  fkilfully  managed  than  they  ever 
have  been  hitherto,  they  are  not  very  likely  to  be  fo)  might  ftill 
find  many  pretences  for  evading  or  rejetSling  the  moft  reafonable 
requifitions  of  parliament.  A  French  war  breaks  out,  we  fhall 
fuppofei  ten  millions  muft  immediately  be  raifed  in  order  to  defend 
the  feat  of  the  empire.  This  fum  muft  be  borrowed  upon  the  credit 
of  fome  parliamentary  fund  mortgaged  for  paying  the  intereft.  Part  of 
this  fund  parliament  propofes  to  raife  by  a  tax  to  be  levied  in  Great 
Britain,  and  part  of  it  by  a  requifition  to  all  the  different  colony  aflem- 
blies of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies.  Would  people  readily  advance 
their  money  upon  thecreditof  a  fund,  which  partly  depended  upon  the 
good  humour  of  all  thofe  aflemblies,  far  diftant  from  the  feat  of  the 
war,  and  fometimes,  perhaps,  thinking  themfelves  not  much  con- 
cerned in  the  event  of  it  ?  Upon  fuch  a  fund  no  more  money  would 
probably  be  advanced  than  what  the  tax  to  be  levied  in  Great  Britain 
might  be  fuppofed  to  anfwer  for.     The  whole  burden  of  the  debt 
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BOOK   contrafled  on  account  of  the  war  would  in  this  manner  fall,  as 
IV.  .    . 

it  always  has  done  hitherto,  upon  Great] Britain,  upon  a  part  ot 

the  empire  and  not  upon  the  whole  empire.  Great  Britain  is, 
perhaps,  fince  the  world  began,  the  only  ftate  which,  as  it  has 
extended  its  empire,  has  only  increafed  its  expence  without  once 
augmenting  its  refouixes.  Other  flates  have  generally  dilburdened 
themfclves  upon  their  fubjeft  and  fubordinate  provinces  of  the 
moft  confiderable  part  of  the  expence  of  defending  the  empire. 
Great  Britain  has  hitherto  fuffered  her  fubjedl  and  fubordinate 
provinces  to  dilburden  themfclves  upon  her  of  almoil  this  whole 
expence.  In  order  to  put  Great  Britain  upon  a  footing  of  equality 
with  her  own  colonies,  which  the  law  has  hitherto  fuppofed  to  be 
fubjefl  and  fubordinate,  it  feems  neceflary,  upon  the  fcheme  of 
taxing  them  by  parliamentary  requifition,  that  parliament  fliould 
have  fome  means  of  rendering  its  requifitions  immediately  effec- 
tual in  cafe  the  colony  aflemblies  ihould  attempt  to  evade  or  rejed 
them  J  and  what  thofe  means  are,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  conceive, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

Should  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  fame  time, 
be  ever  fully  eftabliftied  in  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  even 
independent  of  the  confent  of  their  own  alTemblies,  the  impor- 
tance of  thofe  affemblies  would  from  that  moment  be  at  an  end, 
and  with  it  that  of  all  the  leading  men  of  Britifli  America. 
Men  defue  to  have  fome  fliare  in  the  management  of  public  affairs 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  importance  which  it  gives  them.  Upon 
the  power  which  the  greater  part  of  the  leading  men,  the  natural 
ariftocracy  of  every  country,  have  of  preferving  or  defending 
their  refpeflive  importance,  depends  the  {lability  and  duration  of 
every  fyftem  of  free  government.  In  the  attacks  which  thofe 
leading  men  are  continually  making  upon  the  importance  of  one 
another,  and  in  the  defence  of  their  own,  confitts  the  whole  play 
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of  domeftic  faflion  and  ambition.     The  leading;  men  of  America,    CHAP. 

Vll. 
like  thofe  of  all  other  countries,  defire  to  preferve  their  own  im- 
portance. They  feel,  or  imagine  that  if  their  afTemblies,  which 
they  are  fond  of  caUing  parliaments,  and  of  confidering  as  equal 
in  authority  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  fhould  be  fo  far 
degraded  as  to  become  the  humWe  minifters  and  executive  officers 
of  that  parhament,  the  greater  part  of  their  own  importance  would 
be  at  an  end.  They  have  rejedled,  therefore,  the  propofal  of 
being  taxed  by  parliamentary  requifition,  and  like  other  ambitious 
and  high  fpirited  men,  have  rather  chofen  to  draw  the  fword  in- 
defence  of  their  own  importance. 

Towards  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  allies  of 
Rome,  who  had  born  the  principal  burden  of  defending  the  ffate 
and  extending  the  empire,  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  Upon  being  refufed,  the  focial  war 
broke  out.  During  the  courfe  of  that  war  Rome  granted  thoffe 
privileges  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  one  by  one,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  they  detached  themfelves  from  the  general  confederacy. 
The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  infifts  upon  taxing  the  colonies; 
and  they  refufe  to  be  taxed  by  a  parliament  in  which  they  are  not 
reprefented.  If  to  each  colony,  which  ftiould  detach  itfelf  from  the 
general  confederacy,  Great  Britain  fhould  allow  fuch  a  number  of 
reprefentatives  as  fuited  the  proportion  of  what  it  contributed  to 
the  public  revenue  of  the  empire,  in  confequence  of  its  being 
fubjecled  to  the  fame  taxes,  and  in  compenfation  admitted  to  the 
fame  freedom  of  trade  with  its  fellow  fubjecls  at  home  ;  the  num- 
ber of  its  reprefentatives  to  be  augmented  as  the  proportion  of  its 
contribution  might  afterwards  augment ;  a  new  method  of  acquir- 
ing importance,  a  new  and  more  dazzling  objedl  of  ambition 
would  be  prefented  to  the  leading  men  of  each  colony.  Inftead 
of  piddling  for  the  little  piizes  which  are  to  be  found  in  what 
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BOOK    may  be   called  the  paltry    raffle  of  colony    fa6lion ;  they   might 
then  hope,  from  the  prefumption  which  men  naturally  have  in 
their  own  ability  and  good  fortune,  to  draw  fome   of  the  great 
prizes  which   fometimes  come  from  the  wheel  of  the  great  ftate 
lottery   of  Briti(h  politics.     Unlefs  this  or  fome  other   method  is 
fallen  upon,  and  there  feems  to  be  none  more  obvious  than  this,  of 
preferving  the  importance  and   of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  the 
leading  men  of  America,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  will 
ever  voluntarily  fubmit  to  us ;  and  we  ought  to  confider  that  the 
blood  which  muft  be  fhed  in  forcing  them  to  do  fo,  is  every  drop 
of  it,  the  blood   either  of  tho^e  who   are,  or  of  thofe  whom  we 
wifli  to  have  for  our  fellow  citizens.      They   are  very  weak  who 
flatter  themfelves  that,  in  the  ftate  to  which  things  have  come,  our 
colonies  will  be  ealily  conquered  by  force  alone.     The  perfons  who 
now  govern  the   refolutions  of  what   they   call   their  continental 
congrefs,  feel  in  themfelves  at  this  moment  a  degree  of  importance 
which,  perhaps,  the  greateft  fubje6ls  in  Europe  fcarce  feel.     From 
fliopkeepers,   tradefmen,  and    attornies,    they  are   become  ftatef- 
men   and    legillators,    and  are    employed    in    contriving    a    new 
form    of    government    for    an    extenfive    empire,    which,    they 
flatter  themfelves,  will    become,   and  which,    indeed,  feems  verv 
likely  to  become  one  of    the   greateft   and   moft  formidable  that 
ever   was  in   the   world.       Five  hundred   different  people,    per- 
haps, who  in  different  ways  adt  immediately  under  the  continental 
congrefs  j  and  five  hundred  thoufand,  perhaps,  who  acl  under  thofe 
five  hundred,    all  feel  in  the  fame  manner  a  proportionable  rife 
in  their  own  importance.     Almoft  every  individual  of  the  govern- 
ing party  in  America  fills,  at  prefent,  in  his  own  fancy,  a  ftation 
fuperior,  not  only  to  wiiat  he  had  ever  filled  before,  but  to  what 
he  had  ever  expefled  to  fill ;  and  ui^.lcfs  fome  new  objecl  of  am- 
bition is  prefented  either  to  him  or  to  his  leaders,  if  he  lias  the 
ordinary  fpirit  of  a  man,  he  will  die  m  defence  of  that  ftation. 

It 
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It  is  a  remark  of  the  prefident  Henaut  that  we  now  read  with  CHAP, 
pleafure  tlie  account  of  many  little  tranfa6Vions  of  the  Ligue,  which 
when  they  happened  were  not  perhaps  confidered  as  very  im- 
portant pieces  of  news.  But  every  man  then,  fays  he,  fancied 
himfelf  of  fome  importance ;  and  the  innumerable  memoirs  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  thofe  times,  were,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  written  by  people  who  took  pleafure  in  recording  and 
magnifying  events  in  which,  they  flattered  themfelves,  they  had 
been  confiderable  a6lors.  How  obftinately  the  city  of  Paris  upon 
that  occafion  defended  itfelf,  what  a  dreadful  famine  it  fupported 
rather  than  fubmit  to  the  beft  and  afterwards  the  mofl:  beloved  of 
all  the  French  kings,  is  well  known.  The  greater  part  of  the 
citizens,  or  thofe  who  governed  the  greater  part  of  them,  fought 
in  defence  of  their  own  importance,  which  they  forefaw  was  to  be 
at  an  end  whenever  the  antient  government  fhould  be  re-eftablifti- 
ed.  Our  colonies,  unlefs  they  can  be  induced  to  confent  to  a 
union,  are  very  likely  to  defend  themfelves  againfl  the  beft  of  all 
mother  countries,  as  obftinately  as  the  city  of  Paris  did  againft 
one  of  the  beft  of  kings. 

The  idea  of  reprefentation  was  unknown  in  antient  times. 
When  the  people  of  one  ftate  were  admitted  to  the  right  of 
citizenftiip  in  another,  they  had  no  other  means  of  exercifing 
that  right  but  by  coming  in  a  body  to  vote  and  deliberate  with  tbe 
people  of  that  other  ftate.  The  admiffion  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
completely  ruined  the  Roman  republic.  It  was  no  longer  poftibk 
to  diftinguifti  between  who  was  and  who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen. 
No  tribe  could  know  its  own  members.  A  rabble  of  any  kind 
could  be  introduced  into  the  aflemblies  of  the  people,  could  drive 
out  the  real  citizens,  and  decide  upon  the  affairs  of  the  republic  as 
if  they  themfelves  had  been  fuch.     But  though  America  was  to 
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B  o  O  K  fend  fifty  or  fixty  new  reprefentatlves  to  parliament,  the  door- 
keeper of  the  houfe  of  commons  could  not  find  any  great  diffi- 
culty in  diftinguiftiing  between  who  was  and  who  was  not  a 
member.  Though  the  Roman  conftitution,  therefore,  was  necef- 
farily  ruined  by  the  union  of  Rome  with  the  allied  ftates  of  Italy, 
there  is  not  the  leaft  probability  that  the  Britifli  conftitution  would 
be  hurt  by  the  union  of  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies.  That 
conftitution,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  compleated  by  it,  and 
feems  to  be  imperfect  without  it.  The  aflembly  which  deliberates 
and  decides  concerning  the  affairs  of  every  part  of  the  empire,  in 
order  to  be  properly  informed,  ought  certainly  to  have  reprefen- 
tatlves from  every  part  of  it.  That  this  union,  however,  could 
be  eafily  efFe6luated,  or  that  difficulties  and  great  difficulties 
might  not  occur  in  the  execution,  I  do  not  pretend.  I  have  yet 
heard  of  none,  however,  which  appear  infurmountable.  The 
principal  perhaps  arife,  not  from  the  nature  of  things,  but  from: 
the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  the  people  both  on  thi«  and  the 
other  fide  of  the  Atlantic. 

We,  on  this  fide  the  water,  are  afraid  left  the  multitude  of 
American  reprefentatlves  fliould  over-turn  the  balance  of  the  confti- 
tution, and  increafe  too  much  either  the  influence  of  the  crown 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  force  of  the  democracy  on  the  other. 
But  if  the  number  of  American  reprefentatlves  was  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  produce  of  American  taxation,  the  number  of 
people  to  be  managed  would  increafe  exaflJy  in  proportion  to 
the  means  of  managing  them  ;  and  the  means  of  managing,  to 
the  number  of  people  to  be  managed.  The  monarchical  and  de- 
mocratical  parts  of  the  conftitution  would,  after  the  union,  ftand 
exactly  in  the  fame  degree  of  relative  force  with  regard  to  one 
anodier  as  they  had  done  before. 

The 
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The  people  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water  are  afraid  left  their  ^^j^^' 
diftance  from  the  feat  of  government  might  expofe  them  to  many 
opprefFions.  But  their  reprefentatives  in  parUament,  of  which 
the  number  ought  from  the  firft  to  be  confiderable,  would  eafily  be 
able  to  proteft  them  from  all  oppreffion.  The  diftance  could  not 
much  weaken  the  dependency  of  the  reprefentative  upon  the  con- 
ftituent,  and  the  former  would  ftill  feel  that  he  owed  his  feat  in 
parliament  and  all  the  confequence  which  he  derived  from  it  to 
the  good  will  of  the  latter.  It  would  be  the  intereft  of  the  for- 
mer, therefore,  to  cultivate  that  good-will  by  complaining  with 
all  the  authority  of  a  member  of  the  legiflature,  of  every  outrage 
which  any  civil  or  military  officer  might  be  guilty  of  in  thofe 
remote  parts  of  the  empire.  The  diftance  of  America  from  the 
feat  of  government,  befides,  the  nations  of  that  country  might 
flatter  themfelves,  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon  too,  would  not 
be  of  very  long  continuance.  Such  has  hitherto  been  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  that  country  in  wealth,  population  and  improve- 
ment, that  in  the  courfe  of  little  more  than  a  century,  per- 
haps, the  produce  of  American  might  exceed  that  of  Britifli 
taxation.  The  feat  of  the  empire  would  then  naturally  remove 
itfelf  to  that  part  of  the  empire  which  contributed  moft  to  the 
general  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole. 

The  difcovery  of  America,  and  that  of  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  the  two  greateft  and  moft 
important  events  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  Their  con- 
fequences  have  already  been  very  great :  but,  in  the  fhort  period 
of  between  two  and  three  centuries  which  has  elapfed  fmce  thefe 
difcoveries  were  made,  it  is  impoffible  that  the  whole  extent  of  their 
confequences  can  have  been  feen.  Wlwt  benefits,  or  what  misfortunes 
to  mankind  may  hereafter  refult  from  thofe  great  events  no  human 
wifdom  can  forefee.  By  uniting,  in  fome  meafure,  the  moft  diftant 
parts  of  the  world,  by  enabling  them  to  relieve  one  another's 
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B  o  O  K  wants,  to  increafe  one  another's  enjoyments,  and  to  encourage  one 
another's  induftry,  their  general  tendency  would  feem  to  be  bene- 
ficial. To  the  natives,  however,  both  of  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indies, 
all  the  commercial  benefits  which  can  have  refulted  from  thole 
events  have  been  funk  and  loft  in  the  dreadful  misfortunes 
which  they  have  occafioned.  Thefe  misfortunes,  however,  feem  to 
have  arifen  rather  from  accident  than  from  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  thofe  events  themfelves.  At  the  particular  time  when  thefe  dif- 
covcries  were  made,  the  fuperiority  of  force  happened  to  be  fo 
great  on  the  fide  of  the  Europeans,  that  they  vv-ere  enabled  to  com- 
mit with  impunity  every  fort  of  injuftice  in  thofe  remote  countries. 
Hereafter,  perhaps,  the  natives  of  thofe  countries  may  grow 
ilronger,  or  thofe  of  Europe  may  grow  weaker,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  different  quarters  of  the  world  may  arrive  at  that  equality 
of  courage  and  force  which,  by  infpiring  mutual  fear,  can  alone 
overawe  the  injuftice  of  independent  nations  into  fome  fort  of 
refpe<St:  for  the  rights  of  one  another.  But  nothing  feems  more 
likely  to  eftablifti  this  equahty  of  force  than  that  mutual  commu- 
nication of  knowledge  and  of  all  forts  of  improvements  which  an 
extenfive  commerce  from  all  countries  to  all  countries  naturally, 
or  rather  neceffarily,  carries  along  with  it. 

In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  principal  effedls  of  thole  difcove- 
ries  has  been  to  raife  the  mercantile  fyftem  to  a  degree  of  fplen- 
dor  and  glory  which  it  could  never  otherwife  have  attained  to.  It 
is  the  object  of  that  fyftem  to  enrich  a  great  nation  rather  by  trade 
and  manufaflures  than  by  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
land,  rather  by  the  induftry  of  the  towns  than  by  that  of  the 
country.  But,  in  confequence  of  thofe  difcoveries,  the  commer- 
cial towns  of  Europe,  inftead  of  being  the  manufacturers  and  car- 
riers for  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  world,  (that  part  of  Europe 
which  is  waftied  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  countries  which 
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lie  round  the  Baltick  and  Mediterranean  feas),  have  now  become  ^yj^^* 
the  manufadturers  for  the  numerous  and  thriving  cultivators  of 
America,  and  the  carriers,  and  in  fome  refpe6ls  the  manufa6lurers 
too,  for  almoft  all  the  different  nations  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
lica.  Two  new  worlds  have  been  opened  to  their  induftry,  each  of 
them  much  greater  and  more  extenfive  than  the  old  one,  and  the 
market  of  one  of  them  growing  ftill  greater  and  greater  every 
day. 

The  countries  which  polTefs  the  colonies  of  America,  and  which 
trade  diredly  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  enjoy,  indeed,  the  whole  fliew  and 
fpiendor  of  this  great  commerce.  Other  countries,  however,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  invidious  reftraints  by  which  it  is  meant  to 
exclude  them,  frequently  enjoy  a  greater  fhare  of  the  real  benefit 
of  it.  The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  example,  give 
more  real  encouragement  to  the  induftry  of  other  countries  than 
to  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  fmgle  article  of  linen  alone 
the  confumption  of  thofe  colonies  amounts,  it  is  faid,  but  I  do  not 
pretend  to  warrant  the  quantity,  to  more  than  three  millions  fter- 
ling  a  year.  But  this  great  confumption  is  almoft  entirely  fup- 
plied  by  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany.  Spain  and 
Portugal  furnifti  but  a  fmall  part  of  it.  The  capital  which  fupplies 
the  colonies  with  this  great  quantity  of  linen  is  annually  diftri- 
buted  among,  and  furniflies  a  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
other  countries.  The  profits  of  it  only  are  fpent  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  where  they  help  to  fupport  the  fumptuous  profufion  of 
the  merchants  of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon. 

Even  the  regulations  by  which  each  nation  endeavours  to  fecure 
to  itfelf  the  exclufivc  trade  of  its  own  colonies,  are  frequently 
more  hurtful  to  the  countries  in  favour  of  which  they  are  efta- 
bliftied  than  to  thofe  againft  which  they  are  eftablifhed.     The 
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BOOK  unjuft  oppreffion  of  the  induftry  of  other  countries  falls  back,  if 
I  may  fay  fo,  upon  the  heads  of  the  oppreffors,  and  crulhes  their 
induftry  more  than  it  does  that  of  thofe  other  countries.  By  thofe 
regulations,  for  example,  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh  muft  fend 
the  linen  which  he  deftines  for  the  American  market  to  London, 
and  he  muft  bring  back  from  thence  the  tobacco  which  he  deftines 
for  the  German  market;  becaule  he  can  neither  fend  the  one 
direftly  to  America,  nor  bring  back  the  other  direftly  from  thence. 
By  this  reftraint  he  is  probably  obliged  to  fell  the  one  fomewhat 
cheaper,  and  to  buy  the  other  fomewhat  dearer  than  he  otherwife 
might  have  doncj  and  his  piofits  are  probably  fomewhat  abridged 
by  means  of  it.  In  this  trade,  however,  between  Hamburgh  and 
London,  he  certainly  receives  the  returns  of  his  capital  much 
more  quickly  than  he  could  poflibly  have  done  in  the  direft  trade 
to  America,  even  though  we  fhould  fuppofe,  what  is  by  no  means 
the  cafe,  that  the  payments  of  America  were  as  pun6lual  as  thofe 
of  London.  In  the  trade,  therefore,  to  which  thofe  regulations 
confine  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh,  his  capital  can  keep  in  con- 
ilant  employment  a  much  greater  quantity  of  German  induftry 
than  it  poflibly  could  have  done  in  the  trade  from  which  he  is 
excluded.  Though  the  one  employment,  therefore,  may  to  him 
perhaps  be  lefs  profitable  than  the  other,  it  cannot  be  lefs  advan> 
lageous  to  his  country.  It  is  quite  otherwife  with  the  employment 
into  which  the  monopoly  naturally  attracts,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the 
capital  of  the  London  merchant.  That  employment  may,  per- 
haps, be  more  profitable  to  him  than  the  greater  part  of  other 
employments,  but,  on  account  of  the  flownefs  oF  the  returns,  it 
fannot  be  more  advantageous  to  his  country. 

After  all  the  unjuft  attempts,  therefore,  of  every  country  in 
Europe  to  engrofs  to  itfelf  the  whole  advantage  of  the  trade  of  its 
own  colonies,  no  country  has  yet  been  able  to  engrofs  to  itfelf  any 

thing 
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thing  but  the  expence  of  fupporting  in  thne  of  peace  and  of  defendnig  C  HA  P. 
m  time  of  war  the  oppreflive  authority  which  it  afilimes  over  them. 
The  inconveniencies  refuUing  from  the  pofleiTion  of  its  colonies, 
es^ery  country  has  engrofled  to  itfelf  completely.     The  advantages 
refulting  from  their  trade  it  has  been  obliged  to  fliare with  many, 
other  countries. 

At  firft  fight,  no  doubt,  the  monopoly  of  the  great  commerce 
of  America,  naturally  feems  to  be  an  acquifition  of  the  higheft- 
value.  To  the  undifcerning  eye  of  giddy  ambition,  it  naturally 
prefents  itfelf,  amidft  the  confufed  fcrambie  of  politicks  and  war, 
as  a  very  dazzling  obje6l  to  fight  for.  The  dazzling  Iplendor  of 
the  obje6l,  however,  the  immenfe  greatnefs  of  the  commerce,  is 
the  very  quaUty  which  renders  the  monopoly  of  it  hurtful,  or  which 
makes  one  employment,  in  its  own  nature  necefTarily  lefs  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  than  the  greater  part  of  other  employments, 
abforb  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  country  thant 
what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it. 

The  mercantile  ftock  of  every  country,  it  has  been  {hewn  in  the 
fecond  book,  naturally  feeks,  if  one  may  fay  {o,  the  employment 
moft  advantageous  to  that  country.  If  it  is  employed  in  the  carrying 
trade,  the  country  to  which  it  belongs  becomes  the  emporium  of  the 
^ods  of  all  the  countries  whofe  trade  that  ftock  carries  on.  But 
the  owner  of  that  ftock  ncceflarily  wifhes  to  difpofe  of  as  great  a 
part  of  thofe  goods  as  he  can  at  home.  He  thereby  faves  himfelf 
the  trouble,  rilk  and  expence,  of  exportation,  and  he  will  upon 
that  account  be  glad  to  fell  them  at  home,  not  only  for  a  much 
fmaller  price,  but  with  fomewhat  a  fmaller  profit  than  he  might 
expe6l  to  make  by  fending  them  abroad.  He  naturally,  therefore, 
endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  to  turn  his  carrying  trade  into  a 
foreign  trade  of  confumption.  If  his  ftock  again  is  employed  in  a 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  he  will,  for  the  fame  reafon,  be  glad 

to 
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BOOK  to  difpofe  of  at  home  as  great  a  part  as  he  can  of  the  home  goods, 
which  he  coUefts  in  order  to  export  to  fome  foreign  market,  and  he 
will  thus  endeavour  as  much  as  he  can,  to  turn  his  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  into  a  home  trade.  The  mercantile  flock  of  every 
country  naturally  courts  in  this  manner  the  near,  and  fhuns  the 
diftant  employment;  naturally  courts  the  employment  in  which 
the  returns  are  frequent,  and  fhuns  that  in  which  they  are 
difVant  and  flow  j  naturally  courts  the  employment  in  which  it 
can  maintain  the  greatefl  quantity  of  produ6live  labour  in  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs,  or  in  which  its  owner  refides,  and 
fhuns  that  in  which  it  can  maintain  there  the  fmallefl  quantity.  It 
naturally  courts  the  employment  which  in  ordinary  cafes  is  mofl 
advantageous,  and  fhuns  that  which  in  ordinary  cafes  is  leafl  advan- 
tageous to  that  country. 

BoT  if  in  any  of  thofe  diflant  employments,  which  in  ordinary 
cafes  are  lefs  advantageous  to  the  country,  the  profit  fhould  happen 
to  rife  fomewhat  higher  than  what  is  fufficient  to  balance  the  natural 
preference  which  is  given  to  nearer  employments,  this  fuperiority 
of  profit  will  draw  flock  from  thofe  nearer  employments,  till  the 
profits  of  all  return  to  their  proper  level.  This  fuperiority  of  profit, 
however,  is  a  proof  that  in  the  adtual  circumflances  of  the  fociety, 
thofe  diflant  employments  are  fomewhat  underflocked  in  proportion 
to  othei*  employments,  and  that  the  flock  of  the  fociety  is  not  diflri- 
buted  in  the  properefl  manner  among  all  the  different  employments 
carried  on  in  it.  It  h  a  proof  that  fomething  is  either  bought  cheaper 
or  fold  dearer  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  fome  particular  clafs  of 
citizens  is  more  or  lefs  opprefTed  either  by  paying  more  or  by  getting 
lefs  than  what  is  fuitable  to  that  equality,  which  ought  to  take  place, 
and  which  naturally  does  take  place  among  all  the  different  clafTes 
of  them.  Though  the  fame  capital  never  will  maintain  the  fame 
quantity  of  produflive  labour  in  a  diflant  as  in  a  near  employment, 
yet  a  diflant  employment  may  be  as  necefikry  for  the  welfare  of  the 

fociety 
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fodety  as  a  near  one;  the  goods  which  the  diftant  employment  ^{?r-^^- 
deals  in  being  necefTary,  perhaps,  for  carrying  on  many  of  the 
nearer  employments.  But  if  the  profits  of  thofe  who  deal  in  fuch 
goods  are  above  their  proper  level,  thofe  goods  will  be  fold  dearer 
than  they  ought  to  be,  or  fomewhat  above  their  natural  price,  and 
all  thofe  engaged  in  the  nearer  employments  will  be  more  or  lefs 
oppreffed  by  this  high  price.  Their  intereft,  therefore,  in  this  cafe 
requires  that  fome  ftock  fhould  be  withdrawn  from  thofe  nearer 
employments,  and  turned  towards  that  diftant  employment,  in 
order  to  reduce  its  profits  to  their  proper  level,  and  the  price  of  the 
goods  which  it  deals  in  to  their  natural  price.  In  this  extraordi- 
nary cafe,  the  publick  intereft  requires  that  fome  ftock  fliould  be 
withdrawn  from  thofe  employments  which  in  ordinary  cafes  are 
more  advantageous,  and  turned  towards  one  which  in  ordinary  cafes 
is  lefs  advantageous  to  the  publick  :  and  in  this  extraordinary  cafe, 
the  natural  interefts  and  inclinations  of  men  coincide  as  exaflly 
with  the  publick  intereft  as  in  all  other  ordinary  cafes,  and  lead 
them  to  withdraw  ftock  from  the  near,  and  to  turn  it  towards  the 
diftant  employment. 

It  is  thus  that  the  private  interefts  and  paflions  of  individuals 
naturally  difpofe  them  to  turn  their  ftock  towards  the  employments 
which  in  ordinary  cafes  are  moft  advantageous  to  the  fociety.  B  u 
if  from  this  natural  preference  they  fliould  turn  too  much  of  it 
towards  thofe  employments,  the  fall  of  profit  in  them  and  the  rife 
of  it  in  all  others  immediately  difpofe  them  to  alter  this  faulty  diftri- 
bution.  Without  any  intervention  of  law,  therefore,  the  private 
interefts  and  paflions  of  men  naturally  lead  them  to  divide  and 
diftribute  the  ftock  of  every  fociety,  among  all  the  different  employ- 
ments carried  on  in  it,  as  nearly  as  pofFible  in  the  proportion  which 
is  moft  agreeable  to  the  intereft  of  the  whole  fociety. 

An, 
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BOOK  All  the  different  regulations  of  the  mercantile  fyflem,  neceffarily 
derange  more  or  lefs  this  natural  and  moft  advantageous  diftribution 
of  ftock.  But  thofe  which  concern  the  trade  to  America  and  the 
Eaft  Indies  derange  it  pei  haps  more  than  any  other  >  becaufe  the 
trade  to  thofe  two  great  continents  abforbs  a  greater  quantity  of 
ftock  than  any  two  other  branches  of  trade.  The  regulations, 
however,  by  which  this  derangement  is  effefled  in  thofe  two 
different  branches  of  trade  are  not  altogetlier  the  fame.  Monopoly 
is  the  great  engine  of  both  -,  but  it  is  a  different  fort  of  monopoly. 
Monopoly  of  one  kind  or  another,  indeed,  feems  to  be  the  fole 
engine  of  the  mercantile  fyftem. 

In  the  trade  to  America  every  nation  endeavours  to  engrofs  as 
much  as  poflible  the  whole  market  of  its  own  colonies,  by  fairly 
excluding  all  other  nations  from  any  direft  trade  to  them.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  Portugueze  endeavoured 
to  manage  the  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
claiming  the  fole  right  of  failing  in  the  Indian  feas,  on  account  of 
the  merit  of  having  firft  found  out  the  road  to  them.  The  Dutch 
ftill  continue  to  exclude  all  other  European  nations  from  any  dire6t 
trade  to  their  fpice  iflands.  Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  evidently 
cftablifhed  againftall  other  European  nations,  who  are  thereby  not 
only  excluded  from  a  tiade  to  which  it  might  be  convenient  for 
them  to  turn  fome  part  of  their  ftock,  but  are  obliged  to  buy  the 
goods  which  that  trade  deals  in  fomewhat  dearer  than  if  they 
could  import  them  themfelves  direftly  from  the  countries  which 
produce  them. 

But  fince  the  fall  of  the  power  of  Portugal,  no  European  nation 
has  claimed  the  exclufive  right  of  faiUng  in  the  Indian  feas,  of  which 
the  principal  ports  are  now  open  to  the  fhips  of  all  European  nations. 
Except  in  Portugal,  however,  and  within  thefe  few  years  in  France, 

the 
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the  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  has  in  every  European  country  been   CHAP. 

fubjefled  to  an  exclufive  company.     Monopolies  of  this  kind  are 

properly  eftabliflied  againfl:  the  very  nation  which  ere6ls  them. 

The  greater  part  of  that  nation  are  thereby,  not  only  excluded 

from  a  trade  to  which  it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  turn  fome 

part  of  their  flock,  but  are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  which  that 

trade  deals  in,  fomewhat  dearer  than  if  it  was  open  and  free  to  all 

their  countrymen.      Since  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Englifh  Eaft 

India  company,  for  example,  the  other  inhabitants  of  England, 

over  and  above  being  excluded  from  the  trade,  muft  have  paid  in 

the  price  of  the  Eaft  India  goods  which  they  have  confumed,  not 

only  for  all  the  extraordinary  profits  which  the  company  may  have 

made  upon  thofe  goods  in  confequence  of  their  monopoly,  but  for 

all  the  extraordinary  wafte  which  the  fraud  and  abufe,  infeparable 

from  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  fo  great  a  company,  muft 

necefTarily  have  occafioned.     The  abfurdity  of  this  fecond  kind  of 

monopoly,   therefore,    is  much  more  manifeft  than  that  of  the 

firft. 

Both  thefe  kinds  of  monopolies  derange  more  or  lefs  the  natural 
diftribution  of  the  ftock  of  the  fociety :  but  they  do  not  always 
derange  it  in  the  fame  way. 

Monopolies  of  the  firft  kind  always  attrafl  to  the  particular 
trade  in  which  they  are  eftablifhed,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  ftock 
of  the  fociety  thati  what  would  go  to  that  trade  of  its  own  accord. 

Monopolies  of  the  fecond  kind  may  fometimes  attract  ftock 
towards  the  particular  trade  in  which  they  are  eftabliflied  and 
Ibmetimes  repel  it  from  that  trade  according  to  different  circum- 
ftances.  In  poor  countries  they  naturally  attra6l  towards  that 
trade  more  ftock  than  would  otherwife  go  to  it.     In  rich  countries 

they 
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B  O  O  K    they  naturally  repel  from  it  a  good  deal  of  ftock  which  would 
otherwife  go  to  it. 

Such  poor  countries  as  Sweden  and  Denmark,  for  example, 
would  probably  have  never  fent  a  fmgle  fhip  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  had 
not  the  trade  been  fubjedted  to  an  exclufive  company.  The  efta- 
blifhment  of  fuch  a  company  neceflarily  encourages  adventurers. 
Their  monopoly  fecures  them  againft  all  competitors  in  the  home 
market,  and  they  have  the  fame  chance  for  foreign  markets  with  the 
traders  of  other  nations.  Their  monopoly  lliows  them  the  certainty 
of  a  great  profit  upon  a  confiderable  quantity  of  goods,  and  the 
chance  of  a  confiderable  profit  upon  a  great  quantity.  Without  fuch 
extraordinary  encouragement,  the  poor  traders  of  fuch  poor  countries 
would  probably  never  have  thought  of  hazarding  their  fmall  capitals 
in  fo  very  diftant  and  uncertain  an  adventure  as  the  trade  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  muft  naturally  have  appeared  to  them. 

Such  a  rich  country  as  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  would  pro- 
bably, in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade,  fend  many  more  fhips  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  than  it  adually  does.  The  limited  ftock  of  the  Dutch 
Eaft  India  company  probably  repels  from  that  ti'adc  many  great 
mercantile  capitals  which  would  otherwife  go  to  it.  The  mer- 
cantile capital  of  Holland  is  fo  great  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinually overflowing,  fometimes  into  the  public  fiinds  of  foreign 
countries,  fometimes  into  loans  to  private  traders  and  adventurers 
of  foreign  countries,  fometimes  into  the  moft  round  about  fo- 
reign trades  of  confumption,  and  fometimes  into  the  carrying 
trade.  All  near  employments  being  completely  filled  up,  all  the 
capital  which  can  be  placed  in  them  with  any  tollerable  profit 
being  already  placed  in  them,  the  capital  of  Holland  neceflarily 
flows  towards  the  moft  diftant  employments.  The  trade  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  if  it  was  altogether  free,  would  probably  abforb  the 

greater 
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greater  part  of  this  redundant  capital.     The  Eaft   Indies  offer  a   ^yjj^^* 
market  both  for  the  manufaftures   of  Europe   and  for  the  gold 
and  filver   as   well   as   for  feveral  other  produ6tions  of  America, 
greater  and  more  extenfive  than  both  Europe   and  America  put 
together. 

Every  derangement  of  the  natural  diflribution  of  flock  is  necef- 
farily  hurtful  to  the  fociety  in  which  it  takes  place  j  whether  it  be 
by  repelling  from  a  particular  trade  the  flock  which  would  other- 
wife  go  to  it,  or  by  attradling  towards  a  particular  trade  that 
which  would  not  otherwife  come  to  it.  If  without  any  exclufive 
company,  the  trade  of  Holland  to  the  Eafl  Indies  would  be  greater 
than  it  a6lually  is,  that  country  mufl  fuffer  a  confiderable  lofs  by 
part  of  its  capital  being  excluded  from  the  employment  mofl  conve- 
nient for  that  part.  And  in  the  fame  manner,  if  without  an  exclu- 
five company,  the  trade  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
would  be  lefs  than  it  adually  is,  or,  what  perhaps  is  more  probable, 
would  not  exift  at  all,  thofe  two  countries  muft  likevvife  fuffer  a 
confiderable  lofs  by  part  of  their  capital  being  drawn  into  an  employ- 
ment which  muft  be  more  or  lefs  unfuitable  to  their  prefent  circum- 
ftances.  Better  for  them,  perhaps,  in  their  prefent  circumftances 
to  buy  Eaft  India  goods  of  other  nations,  even  though  they  fhould 
pay  fomewhat  dearer,  than  to  turn  fo  great  a  part  of  their  fmall 
capital  to  fo  very  diftant  a  trade,  in  which  the  returns  are  fo  very 
flow,  in  which  that  capital  can  maintain  fo  fmall  a  quantity 
of  produ£live  labour  at  home,  where  produ(5live  labour  is  fo  much 
wanted,  where  fo  little  is  done,  and  where  fo  much  is  to  do. 

Though  without  an  exclufive  company,  therefore,  a  particular 
country  fhould  not  be  able  to  carry  on  any  dire^l  trade  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  it  will  not  from  thence  follow  that  fuch  a  company  ought  to 
be  eftablifhed  there,  but  only  that  fuch  a  count jy  ought  not  in 

thefe 
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BOOK  thefe  dicumflances  to  trade  direftly  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  That  fuch 
companies  are  not  in  general  neceflary  for  carrying  on  the  Eaft  India 
trade,  is  fufficiently  demonftrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Portu- 
gueze,  who  enjoyed  almoft  the  whole  of  it  for  more  than  a  century 
together  without  any  exclufive  company. 

No  private  merchant,  it  has  been  faid,  could  well  have  capital 
fufficient  to  maintain  factors  and  agents  in  the  different  ports  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  in  order  to  provide  goods  for  the  ftiips  which^ie  might 
occafionally  fend  thither  j  and  yet,  unlefs  he  was  able  do  this,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  cargo  might  frequently  make  his  fhips  lofe  the 
feafon  for  returning,  and  the  expence  of  fo  long  a  delay  would  not 
only  eat  up  the  whok  profit  of  the  adventure,  but  frequently  occafion 
a  very  confiderable  lofs.  This  argument,  however,  if  it  proved 
any  thing  at  all,  would  prove  that  no  one  great  branch  of  trade 
could  be  carried  on  without  an  exclufive  company,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  great  branch 
of  trade  in  which  the  capital  of  any  one  private  merchant  is  fufficient 
for  carrying  on  all  the  fubordinate  branches  which  muft  be  carried 
on  in  order  to  cany  on  the  principal  branch.  But  when  a  nation 
is  ripe  for  any  great  branch  of  trade,  fome  merchants  naturally  turn 
their  capitals  towards  the  principal,  and  fome  towards  the  fubor- 
dinate branches  of  it  -,  and  though  all  the  different  branches  of  it 
are  in  this  manner  carried  on,  yet  it  very  feldom  happens  that 
they  are  all  carried  on  by^the  capital  of  one  private  merchant. 
If  a  nation,  therefore,  is  ripe  for  the  Eaft  India  trade,  a  certain 
portion  of  its  capital  will  naturally  divide  itfelf  among  all  the 
different  branches  of  that  trade.  Some  of  its  merchants  will  find 
it  for  their  intereft  to  refide  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  to  employ  their 
capitals  there  in  providing  goods  for  the  fhips  which  are  to  befent 
out  by  other  merchants  who  refide  in  Europe.    The  fettlements 

which 
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which  different  European  nations  have  obtained  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  CHAP, 
if  they  were  taken  from  the  exclufive  companies  to  which  they  at 
prefent  belong  and  put  under  the  immediate  proteflion  of  the  fove- 
reign,  would  render  this  refidence  both  fafe  and  eafy,  at  leafl:  to  the 
merchants  of  the  particular  nations  to  whom  thofe  fettlements 
belong.  If  at  any  particular  time  that  part  of  the  capital  of  any 
country  which  of  its  own  accord  tended  and  inclined,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  towards  the  Eaft  India  trade,  was  not  fufficient  for  carrying  on 
all  thofe  different  branches  of  it,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  at  that 
particular  time,  that  country  was  not  ripe  for  that  trade,  and  that 
it  would  do  better  to  buy  for  fome  time,  even  at  a  higher  price, 
from  other  European  nations,  the  Eaft  India  goods  it  had  occafion 
for,  than  to  import  them  itfelf  direftly  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  What 
it  might  lofe  by  the  high  price  of  thofe  goods  could  feldom  be  equal 
to  the  lofs  which  it  would  fuftain  by  the  diftradlion  of  a  large  portion 
of  its  capital  from  other  employments  more  neceffary,  or  more 
ufeful,  or  more  fuitahle  to  its  circumftances  and  fituation  than  a 
direft  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Though  the  Europeans  poflefs  many  confiderable  fettlements 
both  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  they  have  not 
yet  eftablifhed  in  either  of  thofe  countries  fuch  numerous  and 
thriving  colonies  as  thofe  in  th-e  iflands  and  continent  of  America. 
Africa,  however,  as  well  as  feveral  of  the  countries  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  are  inhabited  by  barba- 
rous nations.  But  thofe  nations  were  by  no  means  fo  weak  and 
defencelefs  as  the  miferable  and  helplefs  Americans  j  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabited,  they 
were  befides  much  more  populous.  The  moft  barbarous  nations 
either  of  Africa  or  of  the  Eaft  Indies  were  Ihepherds ;  even  the 
Hotentots  were  fo.  But  the  natives  of  every  part  of  America, 
except  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  only  hunters ;  and  the  difference  is 
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^  7\P  ^'^T  great  between  the  number  of  fhepherds  and  that  of  hunters 
whom  the  fame  extent  of  equally  fertile  territory  can  maintain.  In 
Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  therefore,  it  was  more  difficult  todifplace  the 
natives,  and  to  extend  the  European  plantations  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  original  inhabitants. The  genius  of  exclufive  com- 
panies, befides,  is  unfavourable,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  to  the 
growth  of  new  colonies,  and  has  probably  been  the  principal  caufe 
of  the  little  progrefs  which  they  have  made  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
Portugueze  carried  on  the  trade  both  to  Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies 
without  any  exclufive  companies,  and  their  fettlements  at  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Benguela  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  at  Goa  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  though  much  deprefled  by  fuperftition  and  every  fort 
of  bad  government,  yet  bear  fome  faint  refemblance  to  the  colonies 
of  America,  and  are  partly  inhabited  by  Portugueze  who  have  been 
eftabliflied  there  for  feveral  generations.  The  Dutch  fettlements  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  Batavia,  are  at  prefent  the  moft 
confiderable  colonies  which  the  Europeans  have  eftabliftied  either  in 
Africa  or  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  both  thofe  fettlements  are  pecu- 
liarly fortunate  in  their  fituation.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  almoft  as  barbarous  and  quite  as  inca- 
pable of  defending  themfelves  as  the  natives  of  America.  It  is 
befides  the  half  way -houfe,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  between  Europe  and 
the  Eaft  Indies,  at  which  almoft  every  European  fliip  makes  fome 
ftay  both  in  going  and  returning.  The  fupplying  of  thofe  ftiips  with 
every  fort  of  frefh  provifions,  with  fruit  and  fometimes  with  wine, 
affords  alone  a  very  extenfive  market  for  the  furplus  produce  of  the 
colonifts.  What  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  between  Europe  and 
every  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Batavia  is  between  the  principal 
countries  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  lies  upon  the  moft  frequented 
road  from  Indoftan  to  China  and  Japan,  and  is  nearly  about 
mid-way  upon  that  road.    Almoft  all  the  fhips  too  that  fail  between 
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Europe  and  China  touch  at  Batavia  j  and  it  is,  over  and  above  all  C  H  A  P. 
this,  the  center  and  principal  mart  of  what  is  called  the  country 
trade  of  the  Eaft  Indies ;  not  only  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  car- 
ried on  by  Europeans,  but  of  that  which  is  carried  on  by  the  native 
Indians,  and  veflels  navigated  by  the  inhabitants  of  China  and  Japan ; 
of  Tonquin,  Malacca,  Cochin-China  and  the  ifland  of  Celebes, 
are  frequently  to  be  feen  in  its  port.  Such  advantageous  fituations 
have  enabled  thofe  two  colonies  to  furmount  all  the  obftacles  which 
the  oppreflive  genius  of  an  exclufive  company  may  have  occafionally 
oppofed  to  their  growth.  They  have  enabled  Batavia  to  furmount 
the  additional  difadvantage  of  perhaps  the  moft  unwholefome 
climate  in  the  world. 

The  Englilh  and  Dutch  companies,  though  they  have  eftabliflied 
no  confiderable  colonies,  except  the  two  above  mentioned,  have  both 
made  confiderable  conquefts  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  But  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  bothgovern  their  new  fubjeds,  the  natural  genius 
of  an  exclufive  company  has  fhown  itfclf  moft  diftinflly.  In  the 
fpice  iflands  the  Dutch  burn  all  the  fpiceries  which  a  fertile  feafon 
produces  beyond  what  they  expert  to  difpofe  of  in  Europe  with  fuch 
a  profit  as  they  think  fufficient.  In  the  iflands  where  they  have  no 
fettlements,  they  give  a  premium  to  thofe  who  coUeft  the  young 
bloffoms  and  green  leaves  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees  which 
naturally  grow  there,  but  which  this  barbarous  policy  has  now,  it 
is  faid,  almoft  completely  extirpated.  Even  in  the  iflands  where 
they  have  fettlements  they  have  very  much  reduced,  it  is  faid,  the 
number  of  thofe  trees.  If  the  produce  even  of  their  own  iflands 
was  much  greater  than  what  fuited  their  market,  the  natives,  they 
fufpedl,  might  find  means  to  convey  fome  part  of  it  to  other  nations ; 
and  the  beft  way,  they  imagine,  to  fecure  their  own  monopoly,  is  to 
take  care  that  no  more  fhall  grow  than  what  they  themfelves  carry 
to  market.  By  different  arts  of  oppreflion  they  have  reduced  the 
population  of  feveral  of  the  Moluccas  nearly  to  the  number  which 
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BOOK  is  fufRcient  to  fupply  with  frefli  provifions  and  other  neceflaries  of 
life  their  own  infignificant  garrifons,  and  fuch  of  their  fliips  as 
occafionally  come  there  for  a  cargo  of  fpices.  Under  the  govern- 
ment even  of  the  Portugueze,  however,  thofe  iflands  are  faid  to 
have  been  tolerably  well  inhabited.  The  Engli(h  company  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  eftablifh  in  Bengal  fo  perfectly  deftruftive  a 
lyftem.  The  plan  of  their  government,  however,  has  had  exaftly 
the  fame  tendency.  It  has  not  been  uncommon,  I  am  well  afTured, 
for  the  chief,  that  is,  the  firft  clerk  of  a  fadlory,  to  order  a  peafant 
to  plough  up  a  rich  field  of  poppies,,  and  fow  it  with  rice  or  fome 
other  grain.  The  pretence  was,  to  prevent  a  fcarcity  of  provifions ; 
but  the  real  reafon,  to  give  the  chief  an  opportunity  of  felling  at  a 
better  price  a  large  quantity  of  opium,  which  lie  happened  then  to 
have  upon  hand.  Upon  other  occafions  the  order  has  been  reverfed; 
and  a  rich  field  of  rice  or  other  grain  has  been  ploughed  up  in  order 
to  make  room  for  a  plantation  of  poppies  ;  when  the  chief  forefaw 
that  extraordinary  profit  was  likely  to  be  made  by  opium.  The 
fervants  of  the  company  have  upon  feveral  occafions  attempted  to 
eftablifh  in  their  own  favour  the  monopoly  of  fome  of  the  mofl 
important  branches,  not  only  of  the  foreign,  but  of  the  inland 
trade  of  the  country.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  go  on,  it  is  impof- 
fible  that  they  fhould  not  at  fome  time  or  another  have  attempted  to 
reftrain  the  production  of  the  particular  articles  of  which  they  had 
thus  ufurped  the  monopoly,  not  only  to  the  quantity  which  they 
themfelves  could  purchafe,  but  to  that  which  they  could  expedl  to 
fell  with  fuch  a  profit  as  they  might  think  fufHcient.  In  the  courfe 
of  a  century  or  two,  the  policy  of  the  Englifh  company  would  in 
this  manner  have  probably  proved  as  completely  deftruftive  as 
that  of  the  Dutch. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  direfWy  contrary  to  the  real 
intereft  of  thofe  companies,  confidered  as  the  fovereigns  of  the 
countries  which  they  have  conquered,  than  this  deftrudive  plan. 

In 
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In  almoft  all  countries  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign  is  drawn  from  CHAP, 
that  of  the  people.  The  greater  the  revenue  of  the  people,  there- 
fore, the  greater  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  the 
more  they  can  afford  to  the  fovereign.  It  is  his  intereft,  therefore, 
to  increafe  as  much  as  poffible  that  annual  produce.  But  if  this  is 
the  intereft  of  every  fovereign,  it  is  peculiarly  fo  of  one  whofc 
revenue,  like  that  of  the  fovereign  of  Bengal,  arife^  chiefly  from  a 
land-rent.  That  rent  muft  neceffarily  be  in  propoftion  to  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  produce,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other 
muft  depend  upan  the  extent  of  the  market.  The  quantity  will 
always  be  fuited  with  more  or  lefs  exa6tnefs  to  the  confumption  of 
thofe  who  can  affbr^  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  price  which  they  will  pay 
will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  eagernefs  of  their  competition. 
It  is  the  intereft  of  fuch  a  fovereign,  therefore,  to  open  the  moft 
extenfive  market  for  the  produce  of  his  country,  to  allow  the  moft 
perfe6t  freedom  of  commerce,  in  order  to  increafe  as  much  as  poffible 
the  number  and  the  competition  of  buyers ;  and  upon  this  account 
to  abolifti,  not  only  all  monopolies,  but  all  reftraints  upon  the 
tranfportation  of  the  home  produce  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  upon  its  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  or  upon  the 
importation  of  goods  of  any  kind  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged. 
He  is  in  this  manner  moft  likely  to  increafe  both  the  quantity  and 
value  of  that  produce,  and  confequently  of  his  own  fhare  of  it, 
or  of  his  own  revenue. 

But  a  company  of  merchants  are,  it  feems,  incapable  of  confider- 
ing  themfelves  as  fovereigns,  even  after  they  have  become  fuch. 
Trade,  or  buying  in  order  to  fell  again,  they  ftill  confider  as  the 
principal  bufmefs,  and  by  a  ftrange  abfurdity,  regard  the  charafler 
of  the  fovereign  as  but  an  appendix  to  that  of  the  merchant,  as 
fomething  which  ought  to  be  made  fubfervient  to  it,  or  by  means  of 
which  they  may  be  enabled  to  buy  cheaper  in  India  and  thereby  to 
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^9y^  fell  with  a  better  profit  in  Europe.  They  endeavour  for  this 
purpofe  to  keep  out  as  much  as  poflible  all  competitors  from  the 
market  of  the  countries  which  are  fubjedl  to  their  government,  and 
confequently  to  reduce,  at  leaft,  fome  part  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  thofe  countries  to  what  is  barely  fufficient  for  fupplying  their  own 
demand,  or  to  what  they  can  expe6l  to  fell  in  Europe  with  fuch  a 
profit  as  they  may  think  reafonable.  Their  mercantile  habits  draw 
them  in  this  manner,  almoft  neceflTarily,  though  perhaps  infenfibly,  to 
prefer  upon  all  ordinary  occafions  the  little  and  tranfitory  profit  of 
the  monopolift  to  the  great  and  permanent  revenue  of  the  fovereign^ 
and  would  gradually  lead  them  to  treat  the  countries  fubje6l  to  their 
government  nearly  as  the  Dutch  treat  the  Moluccas. 

But  if  the  genius  of  fuch  a  government,  even  as  to  what  concerns 
its  direflion  in  Europe,  is  in  this  manner  effentially  and  perhaps 
incurably  faulty,  that  of  its  adminiftration  in  India  is  ftill  morefo. 
That  adminiftration  is  neceflarily  compofed  of  a  council  of  mer- 
chants, a  profeflion  no  doubt  extremely  relpe6lable,  but  which  in 
no  country  in  the  world  carries  along  with  it  that  fort  of  authority 
which  naturally  over-awes  the  people,  and  without  force  commands 
their  willing  obedience.  Such  a  council  can  command  obedience 
only  by  the  military  force  with  which  they  are  accompanied,  and 
their  government  is  therefore  neceflarily  military  and  defpotical. 
Their  proper  bufmefs,  however,  is  that  of  merchants.  It  is  to 
fell,  upon  their  matters  account,  the  European  goods  configned  to 
them,  and  to  buy  in  return  Indian  goods  for  the  European  market. 
It  is  to  fell  the  one  as  dear  and  to  buy  the  other  as  cheap  as  poflible, 
and  confequently  to  exclude  as  much  as  poflible  all  rivals  from  the 
particular  market  where  they  keep  their  Ihop.  The  genius  of 
the  adminifl:ration,  therefore,  fo  far  as  concerns  the  trade  of 
the  company,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  diredlion.  It  tends  to 
make  government  fubfervient  to  the  intereft  of  monopoly,  and 
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confequently  to  fiunt  the  natural  growth  of  fome  parts  at  leafl:  of  CHAP. 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  country  to  what  is  barely  fufficient  for 
anfwering  the  demand  of  the  company. 

All  the  members  of  the  adminiflrration,  befides,  trade  more  or 
lefs  upon  their  own  account,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  prohibit  them  from 
doing  fo.     Nothing  can  be  more  completely  foolifh  than  to  expe6l 
that  the  clerks  of  a  great  counting- houfe  at  ten  thoufand  miles 
diftance,  and  confequently  almoft  quite  out  of  fight,  fhould,  upon  a 
llmple  order  from  their  mafters,  give  up  at  once  doing  any  fort  of 
bufinefs  upon   their  own  account,  abandon  forever  all  hopes  of 
making  a  fortune  of  which  they  have  the  means  in  their  hands, 
and  content  themfelves  with  the  moderate  falaries  which  thofe  mafterg 
allow  them,  and  which,  moderate  as  they  are,  can  feldom  be  aug- 
mented, being  commonly  as  large  as  the  real  profits  of  the  company 
trade  can  afford.     In  fuch  circumftances,  to  prohibit  the  fervants 
of  the  company  from  trading  upon  their  own  account,  can  have 
fcarce  any  other  effect  than  to  enable  the  fuperior  fervants,  under 
pretence  of  executing  their  mafters   order,  to  opprefs  fuch  of  the 
inferior  ones  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their  difplea- 
fure.  The  fervants  naturally  endeavour  to  eftablifh  the  fame  mono- 
poly in  favour  of  their  own  private  trade  as  of  the  publick  trade  of 
the  company.     If  they  are  fuffered  to  a6l  as  they  could  wifh,  they 
will  eftablifh  this  monopoly  openly  and  dire6lly,  by  fairly  prohibiting 
all  other  people  from  trading  in  the  articles  in  which  they  chufe  to 
deal  J  and  this  perhaps  is  the  beft  and  leaft  opprefTive  way  of  efta- 
blifliingit.  But  if  by  an  order  from  Europe  they  are  prohibited  from 
doing  this,  they  will,  notwithftanding,    endeavour  to  eftablifh  a 
monopoly  of  the  fame  kind,  fecretly  and  indire6lly,  in  a  way  that 
is  much  more  deftru6live  to  the  country.     They  will  employ  the 
whole  authority  of  government,  and  pervert  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  in  order  to  harrafs  and  ruin  thofe  who  interfere  with  them 
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BOOK  in  any  branch  of  commerce  which  by  means  of  agents,  either  con- 
cealed or  at  leaft  not  publickly  avowed,  they  may  chufe  to  carry 
on.  But  the  private  trade  of  the  fervants  will  naturally  extend  to 
a  much  greater  variety  of  articles  than  the  publick  trade  of  the 
company.  The  publick  trade  of  the  company  extends  no  further 
than  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  comprehends  a  part  only  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country.  But  the  private  trade  of  the  fervants 
may  extend  to  all  the  different  branches  both  of  its  inland  and  foreign 
trade.  The  monopoly  of  the  company  can  tend  only  to  Hunt  the 
natural  growth  of  that  part  of  the  furplus  produce  which  in  the 
cafe  of  a  free  trade  would  be  exported  to  Europe.  That  of  the 
fervants  tends  to  ftunt  the  natural  growth  of  every  part  of  the 
produce  in  which  they  chufe  to  deal,  of  what  is  deflined  for  home 
confumption,  as  well  as  of  what  is  deflined  for  exportation ;  and 
confequently  to  degrade  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  country,  and  to 
reduce  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  tends  to  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  every  fort  of  produce,  even  that  of  the  necefTaries  of  life, 
whenever  the  fervants  of  the  company  chufe  to  deal  in  them,  to 
what  thofe  fervants  can  both  afford  to  buy  and  expe(5t  to  fell  with 
fuch  a  profit  as  pleafes  them. 

From  the  nature  of  their  fituation  too  the  fervants  mufl  be  more 
difpofed  to  fupport  with  rigorous  feverity  their  own  interefl  againfl 
that  of  the  country  which  they  govern,  than  their  maflers  can  be  to 
fupport  theirs.  The  country  belongs  to  their  maflers,  who  cannot 
avoid  having  fome  regard  for  the  interefl  of  what  belongs  to  them. 
But  it  does  not  belong  to  the  fervants.  The  real  intereft  of  their 
mafters,  if  they  were  capable  of  underftanding  it,  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  country,  and  it  is  from  ignorance  only  and  the  meannefs 
of  mercantile  prejudice  that  they  ever  opprefs  it.  But  the  real 
intereft  of  the  fervants  is  by  no  means  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
country,  and  the  moft  perfect  information  would  not  neceiTarily 
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put  an  end  to  their  oppreflions.  The  regulations  accordingly  which  C  HA  P. 
have  been  fent  out  from  Europe,  though  they  have  been  frequently 
weak,  have  commonly  been  well-meaning.  More  intelligence  and 
perhaps  lefs  good-meaning  has  fometimes  appeared  in  thofe  eftablifhed 
by  the  fervants  in  India.  It  is  a  very  Angular  government  in  which 
every  member  of  the  adminiftration  wiflies  to  get  out  of  the 
country,  and  confequently  to  have  done  with  the  government,  as  foon 
as  he  can,  and  to  whofe  inlereft,  the  day  after  he  has  left  it  and 
carried  his  whole  fortune  with  him,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  if  the 
whole  country  was  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake, 

I  MEAN  not, however,  by  any  thing  which  I  have  here  faid,to  throw 
any  odious  imputation  upon  the  general  charafler  of  the  fervants  of 
the  Eaft  India  company,  and  much  lefs  upon  that  of  any  particular 
perfons.  It  is  the  fyftem  of  government,  the  fituation  in  which 
they  were  placed,  that  I  mean  to  cenfure  j  not  the  charadter  of 
thofe  who  have  a6ted  in  it.  They  a6ted  as  their  fituation  naturally 
dire£led>  and  they  who  have  clamoured  the  loudeft:  againft  them 
would  probably  not  have  a£led  better  themfelves.  In  war  and 
negociation,  the  councils  of  Madrafs  and  Calcutta  have  upon  feveral 
occafions  conduced  themfelves  with  a  refolution  and  decifive  wifdom 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  fenate  of  Rome  in  the  beft 
days  of  that  republick.  The  members  of  thofe  councils,  however, 
had  been  bred  to  profeflions  very  different  from  war  and  politicks. 
But  their  fituation  alone,  without  education,  experience,  or  even 
examj)le,  feems  to  have  formed  in  them  all  at  once  the  great  quali- 
ties which  it  required,  and  to  have  infpired  them  both  with  abilities 
and  virtues  which  they  themfelves  could  not  well  know  that  they 
pofTeffed.  if  upon  fome  occafions,  therefore,  it  has  animated  them 
to  actions  of  magnanimity  which  could  not  well  have  been  expe6led 
from  them ;  we  fhould  not  wonder  if  upon  others  it  has  prompted 
them  to  exploits  of  fomewhat  a  different  nature. 

Such 
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BOOK  Such  exclufive  companies,  therefore,  are  nuifances  in  every 
refpe<it ;  always  more  or  lefs  inconvenient  to  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  eftabUftied,  and  deftrudive  to  thofe  which  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  under  their  government. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

0/  the  agricultural  Syjlems,  or  of  thofe  Syjlems  of  political  Oeconomy 
nvbich  reprefent  the  Produce  of  Land  as  either  the  fole  or  the 
principal  Source  of  the  Revenue  and  Wealth  of  every  Country, 

TH  E  agricultural  fyftems  of  political  oeconomy  will  not  require 
fo  long  an  explanation  as  that  which   I  have  thought  it 
neceffary  to  beftow  upon  the  mercantile  or  commercial  fyftem. 

That  fyftem  which  reprefents  the  produce  of  land  as  the  fole 
fource  of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  every  country,  has,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  never  been  adopted  by  any  nation,  and  it  at  prefent  exifts 
only  in  the  fpeculations  of  a  few  men  of  great  learning  and  inge- 
nuity in  France.  It  would  not,  furely,  be  worth  while  to  examine 
at  great  length  the  errors  of  a  fyftem  which  never  has  done,  and 
probably  never  will  do  any  harm  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  Ihall 
endeavour  to  explain,  however,  as  diftinftly  as  I  can,  the  great 
outlines  of  this  very  ingenious  fyftem, 

Mr.  Colbert,  the  famous  minifter  of  Lewis  XlVth,  was  a  man 
of  probity,  of  great  induftry  and  knowledge  of  detail;  of  great 
experience  and  acutenefs  in  the  examination  of  publick  accounts, 
and  of  abilities,  in  ftiort,  every  way  fitted  for  introducing  method 

and 
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and  good  order  into  the  colle£lion  and  expenditure  of  the  publick  CHAP, 
revenue.  That  minifter  had  unfortunately  embraced  all  the  preju- 
dices of  the  mercantile  fyftem.  That  fyftem,  in  its  nature  and 
effence  a  fyftem  of  reftraint  and  regulation,  could  fcarce  fail  to 
be  agreeable  to  a  laborious  and  plodding  man  of  bufmefs,  who  had 
been  accuftomed  to  regulate  the  different  departments  of  publick 
offices,  and  to  eftablilh.  the  neceflary  checks  and  controuls  for 
confining  each  to  its  proper  fphere.  The  induftry  and  commerce 
of  a  great  country  he  endeavoured  to  regulate  upon  the  fame  model 
as  the  departments  of  a  publick  office  j  and  inftead  of  allowing  eveiy 
man  to  purfue  his  own  intereft  his  own  way,  upon  the  liberal  plan 
of  equality,  liberty  and  juftice,  he  beftowed  upon  certain  branches 
of  induftry  extraordinary  privileges,  while  he  laid  others  under  as 
extraordinary  reftraints.  He  was  not  only  difpofed,  like  other 
European  minifters,  to  encourage  more  the  induftiy  of  the  towns 
than  that  of  the  country,  but  in  order  to  fupport  the  induftry  of 
the  towns,  he  was  willing  even  to  deprefs  and  keep  down  that  of 
the  country.  In  order  to  render  provifions  cheap  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  and  thereby  to  encourage  manufadlures  and  foreign 
commerce,  he  prohibited  altogether  the  exportation  of  corn,  and 
thus  excluded  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  every  foreign 
market  for  by  far  the  moft  important  part  of  the  produce  of  their 
induftry.  This  prohibition,  joined  to  the  reftraints  impofed  by  the 
antient  provincial  laws  of  France  upon  the  tranfportation  of  corn 
from  one  province  to  another,  and  to  the  arbitrary  and  degrading 
taxes  which  are  levied  upon  the  cultivators  in  almoft  all  the 
provinces,  difcouraged  and  kept  down  the  agriculture  of  that 
countiy  very  much  below  the  ftate  to  which  it  would  naturally 
have  rifen  in  (o  very  fertile  a  foil  and  fo  very  happy  a  climate.  This 
flate  of  difcouragement  and  depreffion  was  felt  more  or  lefs  in  every 
different  part  of  the  country,  and  many  different  enquiries  were 
fet   on   foot  concerning  the   caufes  of  it.     One  of  thofe  caufes 

appeared 
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BOOK   appeared  to  be  the  preference  given,  by  the  inftitutions  of  Mr; 
Colbeit,  to  the  induftry  of  the  towns  above  that  of  the  country. 

If  the  rod  be  bent  too  much  one  way,  fays  the  proverb,  in 
order  to  make  it  ftraight  you  mud  bend  it  as  much  the  other. 
The  French  philofophers,  who  have  propofed  the  fyftem  which 
reprefents  agriculture  as  the  fole  fource  of  the  revenue  and  wealtli 
of  every  country,  feem  to  have  adopted  this  proverbial  maxima 
and  as  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Colbert  the  induftry  of  the  towns  was 
certainly  over-valued  in  comparifon  with  that  of  the  country  j  fo 
in  their  fyftem  it  feems  to  be  as  certainly  under-valued. 

The  different  orders  of  people  who  have  ever  been  fuppofed  to 
contribute  in  any  refpeft  towards  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 

and  labour  of  the  country,  they  divide  into  three  clafles.  The  firft 
is  the  clafs  of  the  proprietors  of  land.  The  fecond  is  the  clafs  of 
the  cultivators,  of  farmers  and  country  labourers,whom  they  honour 
with  the  peculiar  appellation  of  the  produ6liye  clafs.  The  third 
is  the  clafs  of  artificers,  manufafturers  and  merchants,  whom  they 
endeavour  to  degrade  by  the  humiliating  appellation  of  the  barren 
or  unproductive  clafs. 

The  clafs  of  proprietors  contributes  to  the  annual  produce  by 
the  expence  which  they  may  occafionally  lay  out  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  upon  the  buildings,  drains,  enclofures  and 
other  ameliorations,  which  they  may  either  make  or  maintain  upon 
it,  and  by  means  of  which  the  cultivators  are  enabled,  with  the 
fame  capital,  to  raife  a  greater  produce,  and  confequently  to  pay  a 
greater  rent.  This  advanced  rent  may  be  confidered  as  the  intereft 
or  profit  due  to  the  proprietor  upon  the  expence  or  capital  which  he 
thus  employs  in  the  improvement  of  his  land.  Such  expences  are 
in  this  fyftem  called  ground  expences  (depenfcs  foncieres). 

The 
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The   cultivators  or  farmers  contribute  to  the  annual  produce    CHAP, 
by  what  are  in  this  fyfVem  called  the  original  and  annual  expences 
(depenfes    primitives  et  depenfes    annuelles)   which   they  lay  out 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  land.     The  original  expences  confift 
in  the  inftruments  of  hulhandry,    in  the  ftock  of  cattle,  in  the 
feed,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  farmer's  family,  fervants  and 
cattle,  during  at  leaft  a  great  part  of  the  firft  year  of  his  occu- 
pancy, or  till  he   can  receive  fome  return  from  the   land.    The 
annual  expences  confift  in  the  feed,  in  the  tear  and  wear  of  the 
inftruments  of  huft)andry,  and  in  the  annual  maintenance  of  the 
farmer's  fervants  and  cattle,  and  of  his  family  too,  fo  far  as  any 
part  of  them  can  be  confidered  as  fervants  employed  in  cultiva- 
tion.    That   part   of  the  produce  of  the  land  which  remains  to 
him  after  paying  the  rent,  ought  to  be  fufficient,  firft,  to  replace 
to  him  within  a  reafonable  time,  at  leaft  during  the  term  of  his 
occupancy,  the  whole  of  his  original  expences,  together  with  the 
ordinary  profits  of  ftock ;  and,  fecondly,   to  replace  to   him  an- 
nually the  whole  of  his   annual  expences,  together  likewife  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock.     Thofe  two  forts  of  expences  are 
two  capitals  which  the  farmer  employs  in  cultivation ;  and  unlefs 
they   are   regularly  reftored  to   him,  together   with  a   reafonable 
profit,  he  cannot  carry  on   his  employment   upon   a  level   with 
other  employments ;    but,   from    a    regard    to   his  own   intereft, 
muft   defert   it  as  foon  as  poflible,  and   feek  fome  other  employ- 
ment.    That  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  which  is  thus  ne- 
ceflary  for  enabling  the  farmer  to  continue  his  bufinefs,    ought  to 
be  confidered   as  a  fund  facred  to  cultivation,  which   if  the  land- 
lord violates,  he  neceffarily  degrades  the  produce  of  his  own  land, 
and  in   a  few  years  not  only  difables  the  farmer  from  paying  this 
racked  rent,  but  from  paying  the  reafonable  rent  which  he  might 
otherwife  have  got  for  his  land.    The  rent  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  landlord,  is  no  more  than  the  neat  produce  which  remains 

after 
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BOOK  after  paying  in  the  compleatefl:  manner  all  the  neceflary  expences 
which  muft  be  previoufly  laid  out  in  order  to  raife  the  grofs,  or 
the  whole  produce.  It  is  becaufe  the  labour  of  the  cultivators, 
over  and  above  paying  compleatly  all  thofe  neceffaiy  expences, 
affords  a  neat  produce  of  this  kind,  that  this  clafs  of  people  are  in 
this  fyftem  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  by  the  honourable  appellation 
of  the  produ£live  clafs.  Their  original  and  annual  expences  are 
for  the  fame  reafon  called,  in  this  fyftem,  produ6live  expences, 
becaule,  over  and  above  replacing  their  own  value,  they  occafion  the 
annual  reproduiSlion  of  this  neat  produce. 

The  ground  expences,  as  they  are  called,  or  what  the  land- 
lord lays  out  upon  the  improvement  of  his  land,  are  in  this 
fyftem  too  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  produ6live  expences. 
Till  the  whole  of  thofe  expences,  together  with  the  ordinary 
profits  of  ftock,  have  been  compleatly  repaid  to  him  by  the  ad- 
vanced rent  which  he  gets  from  his  land,  that  advanced  rent 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  facred  and  inviolable,  both  by  the  church 
and  by  the  king ;  ought  to  be  fubjeft  neither  to  tithe  nor  to  taxa- 
tion. If  it  is  otherwife,  by  difcouraging  the  improvement  of 
land,  the  church  difcourages  the  future  increafe  of  her  own  tithes, 
and  the  king  the  future  increafe  of  his  own  taxes.  As  in  a  well 
ordered  ftate  of  things,  therefore,  thofe  ground  expences,  over 
and  above  reproducing  in  the  compleateft  manner  their  own 
value,  occafion  likewife  after  a  certain  time  a  reprodu6Vion  of 
a  neat  produce,  they  are  in  this  fyftem  confidered  as  produftive 
expences. 

The  ground  expences  of  the  landlord,  however,  together  with 
the  original  and  the  annual  expences  of  the  farmer,  are  the  only- 
three  forts  of  expences  which  in  this  fyftem  are  confidered  as  pro- 
dudive.  All  other  expences  and  all  other  orders  of  people,  even 
thofe  who  in  the  common  apprehenfions  of  men  are   regarded  as 

the 
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the  moft  produ6live,  are  in  this  account  of  things  reprefcnted  as   ^  "  .4  ^* 
altogether  barren  and  unprodu6livc 

Artificers  and  manufa6lurers,  in  particular,  whofe  induflry, 
in  the  common  apprehenfions  of  men,  increafes  fo  much  the 
value  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  are  in  this  fyftem  reprefented 
as  a  clafs  of  people  altogether  barren  and  unprodu<5live.  Their 
labour,  it  is  faid,  replaces  only  the  ftock  which  employs  them, 
together  with  its  ordinary  profits.  That  ftock  confifts  in  the  ma- 
terials, tools,  and  wages,  advanced  to  them  by  their  employer ; 
and  is  the  fund  deftined  for  their  employment  and  maintenance. 
Its  profits  are  the  fund  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  their  em- 
ployer. Their  employer,  as  he  advances  to  them  the  ftock  of 
materials,  tools  and  wages  neceflary  for  their  employment,  fo  he 
advances  to  himfelf  what  is  neceflary  for  his  own  maintenance, 
and  this  maintenance  he  generally  propoitions  to  the  profit  which 
he  expe6ls  to  make  by  the  price  of  their  work.  Unlefs  its  price 
repays  to  him  the  maintenance  which  he  advances  to  himfelf,  as 
well  as  the  materials,  tools  and  wages  which  he  advances  to  his 
workmen,  it  evidently  does  not  repay  him  the  whole  expence 
which  he  lays  out  upon  it.  The  profits  of  manufa6luring  ftock, 
therefore,  are  not,  like  the  rent  of  land,  a  neat  produce  which 
remains  after  compleatly  repaying  the  whole  expence  which  muft 
be  laid  out  in  order  to  obtain  them.  The  ftock  of  the*  farmer 
yields  him  a  profit  as  well  as  that  of  the  mafter  manufafturer  j 
and  it  yields  a  rent  likewife  to  another  perfon,  which  that  of  the 
mafter  manufafturer  does  not.  The  expence,  therefore,  laid  out 
in  employing  and  maintaining  artificers  and  manufadlurers,  does 
no  more  than  continue,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  the  exiftence  of  its 
own  value,  and  does  not  produce  any  new  value.  It  is  therefore 
altogether  a  barren  and  unprodudlive  expence.  The  expence, 
on  the  contrary,    laid  out  in   employing  farmers  and  country 

labourers> 
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BOOK  labourers,  over  and  above  continuing  the  exiftence  of  its  own 
value,  produces  a  new  value,  tlie  rent  of  the  landlord.  It  is  there- 
fore a  produ6live  expence. 

Mercantile  ftock  is  equally  barren  and  unprodu6tive  with 
tnanufafturing  ftock.  It  only  continues  the  exiftence  of  its  own 
value,  without  producing  any  new  value.  Its  profits  aie  only  the 
repayment  of  the  maintenance  which  its  employer  advances  to 
himfelf  during  the  time  that  he  employs  it,  or  till  he  receives  the 
returns  of  it.  They  are  only  the  repayment  of  a  part  of  the 
expence  which  muft  be  laid  out  in  employing  it. 

The  labour  of  artificers  and  manufadlurers  never  adds  any  thing 
to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of 
tlie  land.  It  adds  indeed  greatly  to  the  value  of  fome  particular 
parts  of  it.  But  the  confumption  which  in  the  mean  time  it 
occafions  of  other  parts,  is  precifely  equal  to  the  value  which  it 
adds  to  thofe  parts ;  fo  that  the  value  of  the  whole  amount  is  not, 
at  any  one  moment  of  time,  in  the  leaft  augmented  by  it.  The 
perfon  who  works  the  lace  of  a  pair  of  fine  ruffles,  for  example, 
will  fometimes  raife  the  value  of  perhaps  a  pennyworth  of  flax  to 
thirty  pounds  fterling.  But  though  at  firft  fight  he  appears  thereby  to 
multiply  the  value  of  a  part  of  the  rude  produce  about  feven  thoufand 
and  two  hundred  times,  he  in  reality  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of 
the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce.  The  working 
of  that  lace  cofts  him  perhaps  two  years  labour.  The  thirty  pounds 
which  he  gets  for  it  when  it  is  finifhed,  is  no  more  than  the  repay- 
ment of  the  fubfiftence  which  he  advances  to  himfelf  during  the 
two  yeai"s  that  he  is  employed  about  it.  The  value  which,  by  every 
day's,  month's,  or  year's  labour,  he  adds  to  the  flax,  does  no  more 
than  replace  the  value  of  his  own  confumption  during  that  day, 
month,  or  year.     At  no  moment  of  time,  therefore,  does  he  add 

any 
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any  thing  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude  ^w,A^* 
produce  of  the  land :  the  portion  of  that  produce  which  he 
is  continually  confuming,  being  always  equal  to  the  value 
which  he  is  continually  producing.  The  extream  poverty  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  perfons  employed  in  this  expenfr/e,  though 
trifling  manufa6lure,  may  fatisfy  us  that  the  price  of  their  work 
does  not  in  ordinary  cafes  exceed  the  value  of  their  fubfiftence.  It 
is  otherwife  with  the  work  of  farmers  and  country  labourers.  The 
rent  of  the  landlord  is  a  value,  which,  in  ordinary  cafes,  it  is  con- 
tinually producing,  over  and  above  replacing,  in  the  moft  compleat 
manner,  the  whole  confumption,  the  whole  expence  laid  out  upon 
the  employment  and  maintenance  both  of  tlie  workmen  and  of 
their  employeiv 

Artificers,  manufa6lurers  and  merchants,  can  augment  tlie 

revenue  and  wealth  of  their  fociety,  by  parfimony  only  -,  or,  as  it  is  ex- 

preffed  in  this  fyftem,  by  privation,  that  is,  by  depriving  themfelves  of 

a  part  of  the  funds  deftined  for  their  own  fubfiftence.  They  annually 

reproduce  nothing  but  thofe  funds.  Unlefs,  therefore,  they  annually 

fave  fome  part  of  them,  unlefs  they  annually  deprive  themfelves  of 

the  enjoyment  of  fome  part  of  them)  the  revenue  and  wealth  of 

their  fociety  can  never  be  in  the  fmalleft  degree  augmented   by 

means  of  their  induftry.     Farmers  and  country  labourers,  on  the 

contrary,  may  enjoy  compleatly  the  whole  funds  deftined  for  their 

own  fubfiftence,  and  yet  augment  at  the  fame  time  the  revenue  and 

wealth  of  their  fociety.     Over  and  above  the  funds  deftined  for 

their  own  fubfiftence,  their  induftry  annually  affords  a  neat  produce, 

of  which  the  augmentation  neceflarily  augments  the  revenue  and 

wealth  of  their  fociety.    Nations,  therefore,  which,  like  France  or 

England,  confift  in  a  great  meafure  of  proprietors  and  cultivators, 

caa  be  enriched  by  induftry   and   enjoyment.     Nations,  on  the 

contrary,    whicli,    like  Holland   and   Hamburghi    are  compofed 

chiefly  of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufadurers,  can  grow  rich 

only 
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BOOK  only  through  parfimony  and  privation.  As  the  intereft  of  nations 
fo  differently  ciicumftanced  is  very  different,  fo  is  likewife  the  com- 
mon chara6ler  of  the  people.  In  thofe  of  the  former  kind  Ubera- 
lity,  franknefs,  and  good  fellowftiip,  naturally  make  a  part  of  that 
common  charafl^r.  In  the  latter,  narrownefs,  meannefs,  and  a 
felfilh  difpofition,  averfe  to  all  focial  pleafure  and  enjoyment. 

The  improduftive  clafs,  that  of  merchants,  artificers,  and  manu- 
fafturers,  is  maintained  and  employed  altogether  at  the  expence  of 
the  two  other  claffes,  of  that  of  proprietors,  and  of  that  of  culti- 
vators. They  furnifti  it  both  with  the  materials  of  its  work  and 
with  the  fund  of  its  fubfiftence,  with  the  corn  and  cattle  which  it 
confumes  while  it  is  employed  about  that  work.  The  proprietors 
and  xultivators  finally  pay  both  the  wages  of  all  the  workmen  of 
the  unprodudive  clafs,  and  the  profits  of  all  their  employers. 
Thofe  workmen  and  their  employers  are  properly  the  fervants  of 
the  proprietors  and  cultivators.  They  are  only  fervants  who  work 
without  doors,  as  menial  fervants  work  within.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other,  however,  are  equally  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
the  fame  mafters.  The  labour  of  both  is  equally  unproduttive. 
It  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  fum  total  of  the  rude  produce 
of  the  land.  Inftead  of  increafing  the  value  of  that  fum  total,  it 
is  a  charge  and  expence  which  muft  be  paid  out  of  it. 

Tke  unproductive  clafs,  however,  is  not  only  ufeful,  but  greatly 
ufeful  to  the  other  two  claffes.  By  means  of  the  induftry  of  mer- 
chants, aitificers,  and  manufaflurers,  the  proprietors  and  cultiva- 
tors can  purchafe  both  the  foreign  goods  and  the  manufactured 
produce  of  their  own  country  which  they  have  occafion  for,  with 
the  produce  of  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour  than 
what  they  would  be  obliged  to  employ  if  they  were  to  attempt,  in 
an  aukward  and  unlkilful  manner,  either  to  import  the  one  or  to 

make 
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make  the  other  for  their  own  ufe.  By  means  of  the  unprodu6lIve  CHAP, 
clafs,,  the  cultivators  are  delivered  from  many  cares  which  would 
otherwife  diftraft  their  attention  from  the  cultivation  of  land.  The 
fuperiority  of  produce  which,  in  confequence  of  this  undivided 
attention,  they  are  enabled  to  raife,  is  fully  fufficient  to  pay  the 
whole  expence  which  the  ma'ntenance  and  employment  of  the 
unprodu£live  clafs  cofts  either  the  proprietors,  or  themfelves. 
The  induftry  of  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufa6lurers,  though 
in  its  own  nature  altogether  unproduftive,  yet  contributes  in 
this  manner  indireflly  to  increafe  the  produce  of  the  land.  It 
increafes  the  produ6live  powei"s  of  produ6live  labour,  by  leaving  it 
at  liberty  to  confine  itfelf  to  its  proper  employment,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land ;  and  the  plough  goes  frequently  the  eafier  and  the 
better  by  means  of  the  labour  of  the  man  whofe  bufinefs  is  mofl 
remote  from  the  plough. 

It  can  never  be  the  interefl:  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators 
to  reftrain  or  to  difcourage  in  any  refpefl  the  induftry  of  mer- 
chants, artificers  and  manufa6lurers.  The  greater  the  liberty 
which  this  unprodu(5live  clafs  enjoys,  the  greater  will  be  the  com- 
petition in  all  the  different  trades  which  compofe  it,  and  the  cheaper 
will  the  other  two  clafies  be  fupplied  both  with  foreign  goods,  and 
with  the  manufactured  produce  of  their  own  country. 

It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  the  unproduflive  clafs  to  opprefs 
the  other  two  clafies.  It  is  the  furplus  produce  of  the  land,  or 
what  remains  after  deducting  the  maintenance,  firft,  of  the  cultiva- 
tors, and  afterwards  of  the  proprietors,  that  maintains  and  employs 
the  unproductive  clafs.  The  greater  this  furplus  the  greater  muft 
likewife  be  its  maintenance  and  employment.  The  eftablifliment 
of  perfett  juftice,  of  perfedt  liberty,  and  of  perfect  equality,  is  the 
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B  9i?  ^  v^'T  fimple  fecret  which  moft  efFeflually  fecures  tlie  higheft  degree 
of  profperity  to  all  the  three  clalTes. 

The  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufa6lurers  of  thofe  mercantile 
ftates  which,  like  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  confift  chiefly  of  this 
unproduflive  clafs,.  are  in  the  fame  manner  maintained  and  em- 
ployed altogether  at  the  expence  of  the  proprieton  and  cultivators 
of  land.  The  only  difference  is,  that  thofe  proprietors  and  culti- 
vators are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  placed  at  a  moft  inconvenient 
diftance  from  the  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufadlurers.  whom 
they  fupply  with,  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the  fund  of 
their  fubfiftence,  are  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  and  the 
fubjefts  of  other  governments. 

Sdch  mercantile  ftates,  however,  are  not  only  ufeful,  but  greatly 
ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  other  countries.  They  fill  up, 
in  fome  meafure,  a  very  important  void,  and  fuppty  the  place  of 
the  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers,  whom  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  countries  ought  to  find  at  home,  but  whom,  from  fome 
defeft  in  their  policy,  they  do  not  find  at  home. 

It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  thofe  landed  nations,  if  I  may 
call  them  fo,  to  difcourage  or  diftrefs  the  induftry  of  fuch  mercantile 
ftates,  by  impofing  high  duties  upon  their  trade,  or  upon  the 
commodities  which  they  furnifti.  Such  duties,  by  rendering  thofe 
commodities  dearer,  could  ferve  only  to  fink  the  real  value  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  their  own  land,  with  which,  or,  what  comes  to 
the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  which  thofe  commodities  are 
purchafed.  Such  duties  could  ferve  only  to  difcourage  the  increafe 
of  that  furplus  produce,  and  confequently  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  their  own  land.  The  moft  efFeftual  expedient,  on 
the  contrary,  for  raifing  the  value  of  that  furplus  produce-,  for 
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encouraging  its  incrcafe,  and  confequently  the  improvement  and   CHA?. 
cultivation  of  their  own  land,  would  be  to  allow  the  moft  perfect 
freedom  to  the  trade  of  all  fuch  mercantile  nations. 

This  perfe6t  freedom  of  trade  would  even  be  the  moft  efFedual 
expedient  for  fupplying  them,  in  due  time,  with  all  the  artificers* 
manufa6hirers  and  merchants,  whom  they  wanted  at  home,  and  for 
filling  up  in  the  propereft  and  moft  advantageous  manner  that  very 
important  void  which  they  felt  tliere. 

The  continual  increafe  of  the  furplus  produce  of  their  land, 
would,  in  due  time,  create  a  greater  capital  than  what  could  be 
employed  with  the  ordinaiy  rate  of  profit  in  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  land  ;  and  the  furplus  part  of  it  would  naturally  turn 
itfelf  to  the  employment  of  artificers  and  manufa6turers  at  home. 
But  thofe  artificers  and  manufa6turers,  finding  at  home,  both  the 
materials  of  their  work  and  the  fund  of  their  fubfiftence,  might 
immediately,  even  witli  much  lefs  art  and  fkill,  be  able  to  work  as 
cheap  as  the  like  artificers  and  manufaflurers  of  fuch  mercantile 
ftates,  who  had  both  to  bring  from  a  great  diftance.  Even  though, 
from  want  oi  art  and  fkill,  they  might  not  for  fome  time  be  able 
to  work  as  cheap,  yet,  finding  a  market  at  home,  they  might 
be  able  to  fell  their  virork  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  artificers  and 
manufadurers  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  which  could  not  be  brought 
to  that  market  but  from  fo  great  a  diftance ;  and  as  their  art  and 
{kill  improved,  they  would  foon  be  able  to  fell  it  cheaper.  The 
artificers  and  manufa»5lurers  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  therefore, 
would  immediately  be  rivalled  in  the  market  ofthofe  landed  nations, 
and  foon  after  underfold  and  juftled  out  of  it  altogether.  The 
cheapnefs  of  the  manufaflures  of  thofe  landed  nations,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  gradual  improvements  of  art  and  (kill,  would,  in 
due  time,  extend  their  fale  beyond  the  home  market,  and  carry 

them 
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B  O  O  K  them  to  many  foreign  markets,  from  which  they  would  in  the 
fame  manner  gradually  juftle  out  many  of  the  manufadnres  of 
fuch  mercantile  nations. 


This  continual  increafe  both  of  the  rude  and  manufa6lured 
produce  of  thofe  landed  nations  would  in  due  time  create  a 
greater  capital  than  could,  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  be 
employed  either  in  agriculture  or  in  manufacSlures.  The  furplus  of 
this  capital  would  naturally  turn  itfelf  to  foreign  trade,  and  be 
employed  in  exporting  to  foreign  countries  fuch  parts  of  the  rude 
and  manufadlured  produce  of  its  own  country  as  exceeded  the 
demand  of  the  home  market.  In  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of 
their  own  country,  the  merchants  of  a  landed  nation  would 
have  an  advantage  of  the  fame  kind  ovei'  thofe  of  mercantile 
nations,  which  its  artificers  and  manufafburers  had  over  the 
artificers  and  manufacturers  of  fuch  nations  j  the  advanta^^e 
of  finding  at  home  that  cargo,  and  thofe  ftores  and  provi- 
fions,  which  the  others  were  obliged  to  feek  for  at  a  diftance.  With 
inferior  art  and  Ikill  in  navigation,  therefore,  they  would  be  able 
to  fell  that  cargo  as  cheap  in  foreign  markets  as  the  merchants  of 
fuch  mercantile  nations  j  and  with  equal  art  and  Ikill  they  would 
be  able  to  fell  it  cheaper.  They  would  foon,  therefore,  rival  thofe 
mercantile  nations  in  this  branch  of  their  foreign  trade,  and  in 
due  time  would  juftle  them  out  of  it  altogether. 

According  tothisliberal  and  generous  fyftem,  therefore,  the  moft: 
advantageous  method  in  which  a  landed  nation  can  raife  up  arti- 
ficers, manufacturers  and  merchants  of  its  own,  is  to  grant  the  moil 
perfect  freedom  of  trade  to  the  artificers,  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants of  all  other  nations.  It  thereby  raifes  the  value  of  the  furplus 
produce  of  its  own  land,  of  which  the  continual  increafe  gradually 
ellablilhes  a  fund  which  in  due  time  neceffarily  raifes  up  all   the 
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artificers,    manufadureis  and   merchants  whom   it  has  occafion    ^^j^, ^* 
for. 

When  a  landed  nation,  on  the  contrary,  opprefles  either  by 
high  duties  or  by  prohibitions  the  trade  of  foreign  nations,  it  necef- 
farily  hurts  its  own  intereft  in  two  different  ways.  Firft,  by  raifing 
the  price  of  all  foreign  goods  and  of  all  forts  of  manufadures,  it 
necefTarily  fmks  the  real  value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  its  own  land, 
with  which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of 
which  it  purchafes  thofe  foreign  goods  and  manufactures.  Secondly, by 
giving  a  fort  of  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  its  own  merchants, 
artificers  and  manufafturers,  it  raifes  the  rate  of  mercantile  and 
manufadluring  profit  in  proportion  to  that  of  agricultural  profit, 
and  confequently  either  draws  from  agriculture  a  part  of  the  capital 
which  had  before  been  employed  in  it,  or  hinders  from  going  to  it 
a  part  of  what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it.  This  policy, 
therefore,  difcourages  agriculture  in  two  difi:crent  ways  -,  firit,  by 
finking  the  real  value  of  its  produce,  and  thereby  lowering  the  rate 
of  its  profit ;  and,  fecondly,  by  raifing  the  rate  of  profit  in  all 
other  employments.  Agriculture  is  rendcied  lefs  advantageous, 
and  trade  and  manufaclui-es  more  advantageous  than  they  other- 
wife  would  be ;  and  every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own  intereft  to  turn, 
as  much  as  he  can,  both  his  capital  ajtid  his  induftry  from  the  former 
to  the  latter  employments. 

Though,  by  this  oppreffive  policy,  a  landed  nation  fliould  be 
able  to  raife  up  artificers,  manufaclurcrs  aad  merchants,  of  its  own, 
fomewhat  fooner  than  it  could  do  by  the  freedom  of  trade;  a 
matter,  however,  which  is  not  a  little  doubtful;  yet  it  would  raife 
them  up,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  prematurely,  and  before  it  was  perfectly 
ripe  for  them.  By  raifing  up  too  haftily  one  fpecies  of  induftry,  it 
would  deprefs  another  more  valuable  (pecics  of  induftry.    By  raifmg 

up 
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BOOK  up  too  haftily  a  fpecies  of  induftiy  which  only  replaces  the  flock 
which  employs  it,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit,  it  would 
deprefs  a  fpecies  of  induflry  which,  over  and  above  replacing  that 
flock  with  its  profit,  affords  hkewifc  a  neat  produce,  a  free  rent 
to  the  landlord.  It  would  deprefs  produ6live  labour,  by  encou- 
raging too  haflily  that  labour  which  is  altogether  barren  and 
unproduiflive. 

In  what  manner,  according  to  this  fyitem,  the  fum  total  of  tlie 
annual  produce  of  the  land  is  diftributed  among  the  three  clafTes 
abovementioned,  and  in  what  manner  the  labour  of  the  unpro- 
du6live  clafs,  does  no  more  than  replace  the  value  of  its  own 
confumption, without  increafmg  in  any  refpe6l  the  value  of  that  fum 
total,  is  reprefented  by  Mr.  Quefnai,  the  very  ingenious  and 
profound  author  of  this  fyftem,  in  fome  arithmetical  formularies. 
The  firfl  of  thcfe  formularies,  which  by  way  of  eminence  he 
peculiarly  diftingui flics  by  the  name  of  the  Oeconomical  Table, 
reprefents  the  manner  in  which  he  fuppofes  this  diflribution  takes 
place,  in  a  itate  of  the  mofl  perfect  liberty,  and  therefore  of  the 
highefl  profpcrity  j  in  a  ftate  where  the  annual  produce  is  fuch  as 
to  afford  the  greatefl  pofTible  neat  produce,  and  where  each  clafs 
enjoys  its  proper  fhare  of  the  whole  annual  produce.  Some  fubfequent 
formularies  reprefent  the  manner  in  which,  he  fuppofes,  this  diflri- 
bution is  made  in  different  flates  of  reflraint  and  regulation  j  in  which, 
either  the  clafs  of  proprietors,  or  the  barren  and  unprodu£live  clafs, 
is  more  favoured  than  the  clafs  of  cultivators,  and  in  which  either 
the  one  or  the  other  encroaches  more  or  lefs  upon  the  fliare  which 
ought  properly  to  belong  to  this  productive  clafs.  Every  fuch 
encroachment,  every  violation  of  that  natural  diflribution,  which  the 
mofl  perfedl  liberty  would  eflablifh,  mufl,  according  to  this  fyflem, 
neceffarily  degrade  more  or  lefs  from  one  year  to  another  the  value 
and  fum  total  of  the  annual  produce,  and  mufl  neceffarily  occafion 
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a  gradual  declenfion  in  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  focietVj  ^,Mfi^* 
a  declenfion  of  which  the  progrefs  niuft  be  quicker  or  (lower, 
according  to  the  degree  of  this  encroachment,  according  as  that 
natural  diftribution,  which  the  moft  perfect  liberty  would  eflabhfli, 
is  more  or  lefs  violated.  Thofe  fubfequent  fornaularies  rcprefent  the 
different  degrees  of  declenfion,  which,  according  to  this  fyftem, 
correfpond  to  the  different  degrees  in  which  this  natural  diilribution 
of  things  is  violated. 

Some  fpeculatlve  phyficians  feenx  to  have  imagined  that  the 
health  of  the  human  body  could  be  preferved  only  by  a  certain 
precife  regimen  of  diet  and  exercife,  of  which  every  the  fmalleft 
violation  neceffarily  occafioned  fome  degree  of  difeafe  or  diforder 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  the  violation.  Experience,  however, 
would  feem  to  fliow  that  the  human  body  frequently  preferves,  at 
leafl  to  all  appearance,  the  mod  perfe<5l  flxite  of  health  under  a 
vaft  variety  of  different  regimens  i  even  under  fome  which  arc 
generally  believed  to  be  very  far  from  being  perfeiSUy  wholefome. 
But  the  healthful  ftate  of  the  human  body,  it  would  feeni,  contains 
in  itfelf  fome  unknown  principle  of  prefci*vation,  capable  either  of 
preventing  or  of  correding,  in  many  refpedls,  the  bad  effects  even 
of  a  very  faulty  regimen.  Mr.  Quefnai,  who  was  himfelf  a  phyfi- 
cian,  and  a  very  fpeculative  phyfician,  feems  to  have  entertained  a 
notion  of  the  fame  kind  concerning  the  political  body,  and  to  have 
imagined  that  it  would  thrive  and  profper  only  under  a  certain 
precife  regimen,  the  exa£t  regimen  of  perfeft  liberty  and  perfect 
juftice.  He  feems  not  to  have  confidered  that  in  the  political  body, 
the  natural  effort  which  every  man  is  continually  making  to  better 
his  own  condition,  is  a  principle  of  piefervation  capable  of  prevent- 
ing and  corre6ling  in  many  refpe6ls  the  bad  cffe(5b  of  a  poUtical 
©economy  in  fome  degree  both  partial  and  opprelfive.  Such 
a  political  ©economy,  though  it  no  doubt  retards  more  or  lefs, 

is 
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BOOK  is  not  always  capable  of  flopping  altogether  the  natural  progrefs  of 
a  nation  towards  wealth  and  profperity,  and  ftill  lefs  of  making  it 
go  backwards.  If  a  nation  could  not  profper  without  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty  and  perfect  juftice,  there  is  not 
in  the  world  a  nation  which  could  ever  have  profpered.  In  the 
political  body,  however,  the  wifdom  of  nature  has  fortunately 
made  ample  provifion  for  remedying  many  of  the  bad  effeds  of  the 
folly  and  injuftice  of  man ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  has  done  in 
the  natural  body  for  remedying  thofe  of  his  floth  and  intem- 
perance. 

The  capital  error  of  this  fyftem,  however,  feems  to  lie  in  its 
reprefenting  the  clafs  of  artificers,  manufafturers  and  merchants, 
as  altogether  barren  and  unproductive.  The  following  obfervations 
may  ferve  to  fliow  the  impropriety  of  this  reprefentation. 

First,  this  clafs,  it  is  acknowledged,  reproduces  annually  the 
value  of  its  own  annual  confumption,  and  continues,  at  leaft,  the 
exiftence  of  the  flock  or  capital  which  maintains  and  employs   it. 
But  upon  this  account  alone  the  denomination  of  barren  or  unpro- 
ductive ftiould  feem  to  be  very  improperly   applied  to  it.     We 
ftiould    not  call  a  marriage   barren  or  unprodu6live,    though  it 
produced  only  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  to  replace  the  father  and 
mother,  and  though  it  did  not  increafe  the  number  of  the  human 
fpecies,  but  only  continued   it   as  it   was  before.     Farmers  and 
country  labourers,  indeed,  over  and  above  the  flock  which  maintains 
and  employs  them,  reproduce  annually  a  neat  produce,  a  free  rent 
to  the  landlord.     As  a  marriage  which  affords  three  children  is 
certainly  more  produdlive  than  one  which  affords  only  two ;  fo  the 
labour  of  farmers  and  country  labourers  is  certainly  more  produ6live 
than  that  of  merchants,  artificers  and  raanufaclurers.     The  fupe- 
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rior  produce  of  the  one  clafs,  however,  does  not  render  the  other  ^^.^  ^• 
barren  or  unprodudlive. 

Secondly,  itfeems,  upon  this  account,  altogether  improper  to 
confider  artificers,  manufadlurers  and  merchants,  in  the  fame  light 
as  menial  fervants.  The  labour  of  menial  fervants  does  not  conti- 
nue the  exiftence  of  the  fund  which  maintains  and  employs  them. 
Their  maintenance  and  employment  is  altogether  at  the  expence  of 
their  mafters,  and  the  work  which  they  perform  is  not  of  a  nature 
to  repay  that  expence.  That  work  confifts  in  fervices  which  perifh 
generally  in  the  very  inftant  of  their  performance,  and  does  not 
fix  or  realize  itfelf  in  any  vendible  commodity  which  can  replace  the 
value  of  their  wages  and  maintenance.  The  labour,  on  the 
contrary,  of  artificers,  manufaflurers  and  merchants,  naturally 
does  fix  and  realize  itfelf  in  fome  fuch  vendible  commodity.  It  is 
upon  this  account  that,  in  the  chapter  in  which  I  treat  of  produ6live 
and  unprodu6live  labour,  I  have  clafl'ed  artificers,  manufa6lurers 
and  merchants,  among  the  produ6live  labourers,  and  menial  fervants 
among  the  barren  or  unproductive. 

Thirdly,  it  feems,  upon  every  fuppofition,  improper  to  fay,  that 
the  labour  of  artificers,  manufadlurers  and  merchants,  does  not 
increafe  the  real  revenue  of  the  fociety.  Though  we  fiiould  fuppofe, 
for  example,  as  it  feems  to  be  fuppofed  in  this  fyftem,  that  the 
value  of  the  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  confumption  of  this  clafs  was 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  its  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  produ(51:ion, 
yet  it  would  not  from  thence  follow  that  its  labour  added  nothing  to 
the  real  revenue,  to  the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  fociety.  An  artificer,  for  example,  who  in  the  firft 
fix  months  after  harveft,  executes  ten  pounds  worth  of  work,  though 
he  fliould  in  the  fame  time  confume  ten  pounds  worth  of  corn  and 
other  neceflaries,  yet  really  adds  the  value  of  ten  pounds  to  the 

annual 
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B  O  O  ^  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  fociety.  While  he 
c-v— ^  has  been  confuming  a  half  yearly  revenue  of  ten  ])ounds  worth  of 
corn  and  other  neceffaries,  he  has  produced  an  equal  value  of  work 
capable  of  purchafing,  either  to  himfelf  or  to  fome  other  perfon, 
an  equal  half  yearly  revenue.  The  value,  therefore,  of  what  has 
been  confumed  and  produced  during  thefe  fix  months  is  equal,  not 
to  ten,  but  to  twenty  pounds.  It  is  poflible,  indeed,  that  no  more 
than  ten  pounds  worth  of  this  value,  may  ever  have  exifted  at  any 
one  moment  of  time.  But  if  the  ten  pounds  worth  of  corn  and 
r  other  neceflaries,  which  were  confumed  by  the  artificer,  had  been 

confumed  by  a  foldier  or  by  a  menial  fervant,  the  value  of  that  part 
of  the  annual  produce  which  exifted  at  the  end  of  the  fix  months, 
would  have  been  ten  pounds  lefs  than  it  adiually  is  in  confequence 
of  the  labour  of  the  artificer.  Though  the  value  of  what  the  artificer 
produces,  therefore,  fhould  not  at  any  one  moment  of  time  be 
fuppofed  greater  than  the  value  he  confumes,  yet  at  every  moment  of 
time  the  aftually  exifting  value  of  goods  in  the  market  is,  in  confe- 
quence of  what  he  produces,  greater  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

When  the  patrons  of  this  fyftem  afTert  that  the  confumption  of 
artificers,  manufafturers  and  merchants,  is  equal  to  the  value  of 
what  they  produce,  they  probably  mean  no  more  than  that  their 
revenue,  or  the  fund  deftined  for  their  confumption,  is  equal  to  it. 
But  if  they  had  exprefl^ed  themfelves  more  accurately,  and  only 
aflerted  that  the  revenue  of  this  clafs  was  equal  to  the  value  of  what 
they  produced,  it  might  readily  have  occurred  to  the  reader  that  what 
would  naturally  be  faved  out  of  this  revenue,  muft  neceffarily 
increafe  more  or  lefs  the  real  wealth  of  the  fociety.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  make  out  fomething  like  an  argument,  it  was  neceflary 
that  they  fhould  exprefs  themfelves  as  they  have  done ;  and  this 
argument,  even  fuppofing  things  aftually  were  as  it  feems  to  prefume 
them  to  be,  turns  out  to  be  a  very  inconclufive  one. 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,  farmers  and  country  labourers  can  no  more  aug-  CHAP, 
ment,  without  parfimony,  the  real  revenue,  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  their  fociety,  than  artificers,  manufac- 
turers and  merchants.  The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  any  fociety  can  be  augmented  only  in  two  ways ;  either,  firft, 
by  fome  improvement  in  the  produflive  powers  of  the  ufeful  labour 
a6lually  maintained  within  it  j  or,  fecondly,  by  fome  increafe  in  the 
quantity  of  that  labour. 


The  improvement  in  the  produ6live  powers  of  ufeful  labour 
depend,  firft,  upon  the  improvement  in  the  ability  of  the  work- 
man j  and,  fecondly,  upon  that  of  the  machinery  with  which  he 
works.  But  the  labour  of  artificers  and  manufa6lurers,  as  it  is 
capable  of  being  more  fubdivided,  and  the  labour  of  each  workman 
reduced  to  a  greater  fimplicity  of  operation  than  that  of  farmers 
and  country  labourers,  fo  it  is  likewife  capable  of  both  thefe  forts 
of  improvement  in  a  much  higher  degree.  *  In  this  refpcft,  there- 
fore, the  clafs  of  cultivators  can  have  no  fort  of  advantage  over  that 
of  artificers  and  manufadlurers. 

The  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  ufeful  labour  a6lually  employed 
within  any  fociety,  muft  depend  altogether  upon  the  increafe  of  the 
capital  which  employs  it;  and  the  increafe  of  that  capital  again 
muft  be  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  favings  from  the  revenue 
either  of  the  particular  perfons  who  manage  and  dire6t  the  employ- 
ment of  that  capital,  or  of  fome  other  perfons  who  lend  it  to  them. 
If  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers  are,  as  this  fyftem  feems 
to  fuppofe,  naturally  more  inclined  to  parfimony  and  faving  than 
proprietors  and  cultivators,  they  are,  fo  far,  more  likely  to  aug- 

*  See  Book  I.   Chap.  I, 

ment 
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BOOK  ment  the  quantity  of  ufeful  labour  employed  within  their  fociety, 
and  confequently  to  increafe  its  real  revenue,  the  annual  produce  of 
its  land  and  labour. 

Fifthly  and  laflly,  though  the  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of 
every  country  was  fuppofed  to  confift  altogether,  as  this  fyfteni  feems 
to  fuppofe,  in  the  quantity  of  fubfiftence  which  their  induftry  could 
procure  to  them  ;  yet,  even  upon  this  fuppofition,  the  revenue  of 
a  trading  and  manufa6luring  country  muft,  other  things  being 
equal,  always  be  much  greater  than  that  of  one  without  trade  or 
manufaftures.  By  means  of  trade  and  manufaflures,  a  greater 
quantity  of  fubfiftence  can  be  annually  imported  into  a  particular 
country  than  what  its  own  lands,  in  the  a6lual  ftate  of  their  culti- 
vation, could  afford.  The  inhabitants  of  a  town,  though  they  fre- 
quently pofTefs  no  lands  of  their  own,  yet  draw  to  themfelves  by 
their  induftry  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  lands  of 
other  people  as  fupplies  them,  not  only  with  the  materials  of  their 
work,  but  with  the  fund  of  their  fubfiftence.  What  a  town  always 
is  with  regard  to  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood,  one  inde- 
pendent ftate  or  country  may  frequently  be  with  regard  to  other 
independent  ftates  or  countries.  It  is  thus  that  Holland  draws  a 
great  part  of  its  fubfiftence  from  other  countries  ;  live  cattle  from 
Holftein  and  Jutland,  and  corn  from  almoft  all  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  A  frnall  quantity  of  manufaihired  produce  pur- 
chafes  a  great  quantity  of  rude  produce.  A  trading  and  manufadtur- 
ing  country,  therefore,  naturally  purchafes  with  a  fmall  part  of  its 
manufaftured  produce  a  great  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  country  without  trade  and  manu- 
faftures  is  generally  obliged  to  purchafe,  at  the  expence  of  a  great  part 
of  its  rude  produce,  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  manufactured  produce 
of  other  countries.  The  one  exports  what  can  fiibfift  and  accom- 
modate but  a  very  few,  and  imports  the  fubfiftence  and  accommo- 
dation of  a  great  number.    The  other  exports  the  accommodation 

and 
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and  fubfiftence  of  a  great  number,  and  imports  that  of  a  very  few    ^^.^  ^' 
only.    The  inhabitants  of  the  one  muft  always  enjoy  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  fubfiftence  than  what  their  own  lands,  in  the  actual 
ftate  of  their  cultivation,  could  afford.     The  inhabitants  of  the 
other  muft  always  enjoy  a  much  fmaller  quantity. 

This  fyftem,  however,  with  all  its  imperfe6lions  is,  perhaps  the 
neareft  approximation  to  the  truth  that  has  yet  been  publifhed  upon; 
the  fubjedt  of  political  oeconomy,  and  is  upon  that  account  well 
worth  the  confideration  of  every  man  who  wifhes  to  examine  with 
attention  the  principles  of  that  very  important  fcience.  Though 
in  reprefenting  the  labour  which  is  employed  upon  land  as  the  only 
productive  labour,  the  notions  which  it  inculcates  are  perhaps  too 
narrow  and  confined  >  yet  in  reprefenting  the  wealth  of  nations  as 
confifting,  not  in  the  unconfumable  riches  of  money,  but  in  the 
confumable  goods  annually  reproduced  by  the  labour  of  the  fociety  ; 
and  in  reprefenting  perfeft  Uberty  as  the  only  effedual  expedient  for 
rendering  this  annual  reproduction  the  greateft  poffible,  its  dodlrine 
feems  to  be  in  every  refpefl  as  juft  as  it  is  generous  and  liberal.  Its 
followers  are  very  numerous :  and  as  men  are  fond  of  paradoxes, 
and  of  appearing  to  underftand  what  furpaffes  the  comprehenfion 
of  ordinary  people,  the  paradox  which  it  maintains,  concerning 
the  unprodudtive  nature  of  manufacturing  labour,  has  not  perhaps 
contributed  a  little  to  increafe  the  number  of  its  admirers.  They  have 
for  fome  years  paft  made  a  pretty  confiderable  fe6l,  diftinguifhed  in 
the  French  republick  of  letters  by  the  name  of.  The  Oeconomifts. 
Their  works  have  certainly  been  of  fome  fervice  to  their  country ; 
not  only  by  bringing  into  general  difculfion,  many  fubjefts  which 
had  never  been  well  examined  before,  but  by  influencing  in  fome 
meafure  the  publick  adminiftration  in  favour  of  agricultui'e.  It 
has  been  in  confequence  of  their  reprefentations,  accordingly,  that 
the  agriculture  of  France  has  been  delivered  from  feveral  of  the 

oppref- 
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book:  oppreflions  which  it  before  laboured  under.  The  term  during 
which  fuch  a  leafe  can  be  granted,  as  will  be  valid  againfl  every 
future  purchafer  or  proprietor  of  the  land,  has  been  prolonged  from 
nine  to  twenty-feven  years.  The  antient  provincial  reftraints  upon 
the  tranfportation  of  corn  from  one  province  of  the  kingdom  to 
another,  have  been  entirely  taken  away,  and  the  liberty  of  exporting 
it  to  all  foreign  countries,  has  been  eftabliftied  as  the  common  law 
of  the  kingdom  in  all  ordinary  cafes.  This  fe6l,  in  their  works, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  which  treat  not  only  of  what  is 
properly  called  Political  Oeconomy,  or  of  the  nature  and  caufes 
of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  of  every  other  branch  of  the  fyftem 
of  civil  government,  all  follow  implicitly,  and  without  any 
fenfible  variation,  the  doctrine  of  Mr,  Quefnai.  There  is  upon 
this  account  little  variety  in  the  greater  part  of  their  works.  The 
moft  diftinft  and  beft  connefted  account  of  this  doflrine  is  to  be 
found  in  a  little  book  written  by  Mr.  Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  fome- 
time  Intendant  of  Martinico,  intitled.  The  natural  and  eflential 
Ordei'  of  Political  Societies.  The  admiration  of  this  whole  feci 
for  their  mafter,  who  was  himfelf  a  man  of  the  greateft  modefty  and 
fimplicity,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  antient  philofophers 
for  the  founders  of  their  refpe<5tive  fyflems.  There  have  been, 
fince  the  world  began,  fays  a  very  diligent  and  refpeflable  author, 
the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  three  great  inventions  which  have  princi- 
pally given  liability  to  political  focieties,  independent  of  many 
other  inventions  which  have  enriched  and  adorned  them.  The  firil 
is  the  invention  of  writing,  which  alone  gives  human  nature  the 
power  of  tranfmitting  without  alteration,  its  laws,  its  contrails,  its 
annals,  and  its  difcoveries.  The  lec©nd,  is  the  invention  of  money, 
which  binds  together  all  the  relations  between  civilized  focieties. 
The  third,  is  the  Oeconomical  Table,  the  refult  of  the  other  two,  which 
completes  them  both  by  perfeding  their  objedl ;  the  great  difcovery 
of  our  age,  but  of  which  our  pofterity  will  reap  the  benefit. 

As 
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As  the  political  oeconomy  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  CHAP, 
has  been  more  favourable  to  manufactures  and  foreign  trade,  the 
induftry  of  the  towns,  than  to  agriculture,  the  induftry  of  the 
country  ;  fo  that  of  other  nations  has  followed  a  different  plan,  and 
has  been  more  favourable  to  agriculture  than  to  manufaftures  and 
foreign  trade. 

The  policy  of  China  favours  agriculture  more  than  all  other 
employments.  In  China,  the  condition  of  a  labourer  is  faid  to 
be  as  much  fuperior  to  that  of  an  artificer  ;  as  in  moft  parts 
of  Europe,  that  of  an  artificer  is  to  that  of  a  labourer.  In 
China,  the  great  ambition  of  every  man  is  to  get  poffeflion  of 
fome  httle  bit  of  land,  either  in  property  or  in  leafe ;  and  leafes 
are  there  faid  to  be  granted  upon  very  moderate  terms,  and  to  be  fufli- 
eiently  fecured  to  the  kfllees.  The  Chinefe  have  little  refpefl  for 
foreign  trade.  Your  beggarly  commerce  !  was  the  language  in 
which  the  Mandarins  of  Pekin  ufed  to  talk  to  Mr.  Langlet,  the 
Ruffian  envoy,  concerning  it.  Except  with  Japan,  the  Chinefe 
carry  on  themfelves  and  in  their  own  bottoms  little  or  no  foreign 
trade ;  and  it  is  only  into  one  or  two  ports  of  their  kingdom  that 
they  even  admit  the  Ihips  of  foreign  nations.  Foreign  trade, 
therefore,  is,  in  China,  every  way  confined  within  a  much  nar- 
rower circle  than  that  to  which  it  would  naturally  extend  itfelf, 
if  more  freedom  was  allowed  to  it,  either  in  their  own  fliips,  or  in 
thofe  of  foreign  nations. 

Manufactures,  as  in  a  fmall  bulk  they  frequently  contain 
a  great  value,  and  can  upon  that  account  be  tranfported  at  lefs 
expence  from  one  country  to  another  than  moft  forts  of  rude 
produce,  are  in  almoft  all  countries  the  principal  fupport  of  foreign 
trade.  In  countries  befides  lefs  extenfive  and  lefs  favourably  circum- 
ftanced  for  interior  commerce  than  China,  they  generally  require 
the  fupport  of  foreign  trade.     Without  an  extenfive  foreign  market, 

they 
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BOOK   they  could  not  well  flourifh  either  in  countries  fo  moderately  exten- 
five  as  to  afford  but  a  narrow  home  market ;  or  in  countries  where 
the  communication  between  one  province  and  another  was  fo  difficult 
as  to  render  it  impoflible  for  the  goods  of  any  particular  place  to 
enjoy  the  whole  of  that  home  market  which  the  country  could 
afford.     The  perfeflion   of  manufadturing   indufliy,  it  muft   be 
remembered,  depends  altogether  upon  the  divifion  of  labour;  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  divifion  of  labour  can  be  Introduced  into 
any  manufa6lure,   is  necefTarily  regulated,    it  has  already   been 
fhown,  by  the  extent  of  the  market.     But  the  great  extent  of  the 
empire  of  China,  the  vaft  multitude  of  its  inhabitants,  the  variety 
of  climate,    and  confequently    of  productions    in  its   different 
provinces,     and   the   eafy   communication   by   means  of    water 
carriage  between  the  greater  part    of  them,    render   the  home 
market  of  that  country  of  fo  great  extent,  as  to  be  alone  fufH- 
cient   to  fupport   very  great  manufactures,  and  to  admit  of  vcj 
confiderable  fubdivifions  of  labour.     The  home  market  of  China 
is  perhaps  in  extent  not  much  inferior  to  the  market  of  all  the 
different  countries  of  Europe    put  together.     A  more  extenfive 
foreign  trade,  however,  which  to  this  great  home  market  added 
the  foreign  market  of  all  the  reft  of  the  world ;  efpecially  if  any 
confiderable  part  of  this  trade  was  carried  on  in   Chinefe  fhips ; 
could  fcarce  fail  to  increafe  very  much  the  manufactures  of  China 
and  to  improve  very  much  the  productive  powers  of  its  manufac- 
turing induftry.  By  a  more  extenfive  navigation,  the  Cliinefe  would 
naturally  learn  the  art  of  ufing  and  conftruCting  themfelves  all  the 
different  machines  made  ufe  of  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  ail  the 
other  improvements  of  art  and  induftiy  which  are  praCtifed  in  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  world.     Upon  their  prefent  plan  tliey  have 
little  opportunity   of  improving   themfelves  by   the  example  of 
any  other  nation;  except  that  of  the  Japanefe. 

The 
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The  policy  of  antient  Egypt  too  and  that  of  the  Gentoo  govern-    CHAP, 
ment  of  Indoftan  feem  to  have  favoured  agriculture  more  than  all 
other  employments. 

Both  in  antient  Egypt  and  in  IndofVan,  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  was  divided  into  diffei'ent  calls  or  tribes,  each  of  which  was 
confined,  from  father  to  fon,  to  a  particular  employment  or  clafs 
of  employments.  The  fon  of  a  priefl:  was  necefTarily  a  prieft ;  the 
fon  of  a  foldier,  a  foldier  j  the  fon  of  a  labourer,  a  labourer  j  the 
fon  of  a  weaver,  a  weaver ;  the  fon  of  a  taylor,  a  taylor ;  &c.  In 
both  countries,  the  caft  of  the  priefts  held  the  higheft  rank,  and  that 
of  the  foldiers  the  next;  and  in  both  countries,  the  caft  of  the 
farmers  and  labourers  was  fuperior  to  the  cafts  of  merchants  and 
manufaflurers. 

The  government  of  both  countries  was  particularly  attentive  to 
the  intereft  of  agriculture.  The  works  conftrucled  by  the  antient 
fovereigns  of  Egypt  for  the  proper  diftribution  of  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  were  famous  in  antiquity  ;  and  the  mined  remains  of  fome 
of  them  are  ftill  the  admiration  of  travellers.  Thofe  of  the  fame 
kind  which  were  conftru6ledby  the  antient  fovereigns  of  Indoftan, 
for  the  proper  diftribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  as  well  as  of 
many  other  rivers,  though  they  have  been  lefs  celebrated,  feem  to 
have  been  equally  great.  Both  countries  accordingly,  though  fubje£t 
occafionally  to  dearths,  have  been  famous  for  their  great  fertility. 
Though  both  were  extreamly  populous,  yet  in  years  of  moderate 
plenty  they  were  both  able  to  export  great  quantities  of  grain  to 
their  neighbours. 

The  antient  Egyptians  had  a  fuperftitious  averfion  to  the  fea  ; 
and  as  the  Gentoo  rehgion  does  not  permit  its  followers  to  light  a 
fire,  nor  confequently  to  drefs  any  vifluals  upon  the  water,  it  in 
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^  9\P  ^  effe6l  prohibits  them  from  all  diftant  fea  voyages.  Both  the  Egyptians 
and  Indians  muft  have  depended  almoft  altogether  upon  the  navi- 
gation of  other  nations  far  the  exportation  of  their  furplus  produce; 
and  this  dependency,  as  it  muft*  have  confined  the  market,  fo  it 
muft  have  difcouraged  the  increafe  of  this  furpkjs  produce.  It  muft 
have  difcouraged  too  the  increafe  of  the  manufadtured  produce 
more  than  that  of  the  rude  produce.  Manufadlures  require  a  much 
more  extenfive  market  than  the  moft  important  parts  of  the  rude 
produce  of  the  land.  A  fingle  flioemaker  will  make  more  than 
three  hundred  pairs  of  (hoes  in  the  year  -,  and  his  own  family  will 
not  perhaps  wear  out  fix  pairs.  Unlefs  therefore  he  has  the  cuftom 
of  at  leaft  fifty  fuch  families  as  his  own,  he  cannot  difpofe  of  the 
whole  produce  of  his  own  labour.  Tlie  moft  numerous  clafs  of 
artificers  will  feldom,  in  a  large  country,  make  more  than  one  in  fifty 
crone  in  a  hundred  of  the  whole  number  of  families  contained  in  it. 
But  in  fuch  large  countries  as  France  and  England,  the  number  of 
people  employed  in  agriculture  has  by  fome  authors  been  computed 
at  a  half,  by  others  at  a  third,  and  by  no  author  that  I  know  of, 
at  lefs  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  country.  But 
as  the  produce  of  the  agriculture  of  both  France  and  England  is, 
the  far  greater  part  of  it,  confumed  at  home,  each  perfon  employed 
in  it  muft,  according  to  thefe  computations,  require  little  more  than 
the  cuftom  of  one,  two,  or  at  moft  four  fuch  families  as  his  own,  in 
order  to  difpofe  of  the  whole  produce  of  his  own  labour.  Agricul- 
ture, therefore,  can  fupport  itfelf  under  the  difcouragement  of  a 
confined  market,  much  better  than  manufa6lures.  In  both  antient 
Egypt  and  Indoftan,  indeed,  the  confinement  of  the  foreign 
market  was  in  fome  meafuie  compenfated  by  the  canveniency  of 
many  inland  navigations,  which  opened  in  the  moft  advantageous 
manner  the  whole  extent  of  the  home  market  to  every  part  of 
the  produce  of  every  different  diftrift  of  thofe  countries.  The 
great  extent  of  Indoftan  too  rendered  the  home  market  of  that 
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country  very  great,  and  fufficient  to  fupport  a  great  variety  of  manu-  CHAP, 
fadlures.  But  the  fmall  extent  of  antient  Egypt,  which  was  never 
equal  to  England,  muft  at  all  times  have  rendered  the  home  market 
of  that  country  too  narrow  for  fupporting  any  great  variety  of  ma- 
nufaflures.  Bengal,  accordingly,  the  province  of  Indoftan  which 
commonly  exports  the  greateft  quantity  of  rice,  has  always  been 
more  remarkable  for  the  exportation  of  a  great  variety  of  manufac- 
tures, than  for  that  of  its  grain.  Antient  Egypt,  on  the  contrary, 
though  it  exported  fome  raanufaftures,  fine  linen  in  particular,  as 
well  as  fome  other  goods,  was  always  moft  diftinguiflied  for  its 
great  exportation  of  grain.  It  was  long  the  granary  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

The  fovereigns  of  China,  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  of  the  different 
kingdoms  into  which  Indoftan  has  at  different  times  been  divided, 
have  always  derived  the  whole,  or  by  far  the  raoft  confiderable  part, 
of  their  revenue  from  fome  fort  of  land-tax  or  land-rent.  This  land- 
tax  or  land -rent,  like  the  tithe  in  Europe,  confifted  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion, a  fifth,  it  is  faid,  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  was  either 
delivered  in  kind  or  paid  in  money,  according  to  a  certain  valua- 
tion, and  which  therefore  varied  from  year  to  year  according  to  all  the 
variations  of  the  produce.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  fovereigns 
of  thofe  countries  fhould  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  interefts  of 
agriculture,  upon  the  profperity  or  declenfion  of  which  immediately 
depended  the  yearly  increafe  or  diminution  of  their  own  revenue. 

The  policy  of  the  antient  rcpublicks  of  Greece,  and  that  of 
Rome,  though  it  honoured  agriculture  more  than  manufactures  or 
foreign  trade,  yet  feems  rather  to  have  difcouraged  the  latter  employ- 
ments, than  to  have  given  any  diredt  or  intentional  encouragement 
to  the  former.  In  feveral  of  the  antient  ftates  of  Greece,  foreign 
trade  was  prohibited  altogether ;  and  in  feveral  others  the  employ- 
ments 
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BOOK    ments  of  artificers  and  manufadurers  were  confidered  as  hurtful  to 
the  ftrength  and  agility  of  the  human  body,  as  rendering  it  inca- 
pable of  thofe  habits  which  their  military  and  gymnaftic  exercifes 
endeavoured  to  form  in  it,  and  as  thereby  difqualifying  it  more  or 
lefs  from  undergoing  the  fatigues  and  encountering  the  dangers  of 
war.  Such  occupations  were  conlidered  as  fit  only  for  Have?,  and  the 
free  citizens  of  the  ftatewere  prohibited  from  exercifing  them.  Even 
in  thofe  flates  where  no  fuch  prohibition  took  place,  as  in  Rome 
and  Athens,  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  in  effe<5l  excluded 
from  all  the  trades  which  are  now  commonly  exercifed  by  the  lower 
fort  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.     Such  trades  were  at  Athens  and 
Rome  all  occupied  by  the  flaves  of  tlie  rich,  who  exercifed  them  for 
the  benefit  of  their  mafters,  whofe  wealth,  power  and  proteftion, 
made  it  almoft  impoflible  for  a  poor  freeman  to  find  a  market  for 
his  work  when  it  came  into  competition  with  that  of  the  flaves  of  the 
rich.    Slaves,  however,  are  very  feldom  inventive ;  and  all  the  moft 
important  improvements,  either  in  machinery,  or  in  that  arrange- 
ment and  diftribution  of  work  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour, 
have  been  the  difcoveries  of  freemen.  Should  a  flave  propofe  any  im- 
provement of  this  kind,  his  mafter  would  be  very  apt  to  confider  the 
propofal  as  the  fuggeftion  of  lazinefs,  and  of  a  defire  to  fave  his  own 
labour  at  the  matter's  expence.     The  poor  Have,  inftead  of  reward, 
v.'ould  probably  meet  with  much  abufe,  perhaps  with  fome  punifh- 
ment.In  the  manufadlurcs  carried  on  by  flaves,  therefore,  more  labour 
mufl:  generally  have  been  employed  to  execute  the  fame  quantity  of 
work  than  in  thofe  carried  on  by  freemen.  The  work  of  the  former 
muft,  upon  that  account,  generally  have  been  dearer  than  that  of 
the  latter.     The  Hungarian  mines,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Montef- 
quieu,  though  not  more  rich,    have   always  been  wrought   with 
lefs   expence,  and   therefore  with  more  profit,  than  the  Turkifli 
mines  in  their  neighbourhood.     The  Turkifli  mines  arc  wrought 
by  flaves ;    and  the  arms  of  thofe  flaves  are  the  only  machines 
which  the  Turks  have  ever  thought  of  employing.   The  Hungarian 
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mines  are  wrought  by  freemen, wlio  employ  a  good  deal  of  machinery,  C  HA  P. 
by  which  they  facilitate  and  abridge  their  own  labour.  From  the 
very  little  that  is  known  about  the  price  of  manufactures  in  the 
times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  would  appear  that  thofe  of  the 
finer  fort  were  excefTively  dear.  Silk  fold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  in  thofe  times  a  European  manufaclure ;  and  as 
it  was  all  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  diftanceof  the  carriage 
may  in  fome  meafure  account  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  price.  The 
price,  however,  which  a  lady,  it  is  faid,  would  fometimes  pay  for 
a  piece  of  very  fine  linen  feems  to  have  been  equally  extravagant; 
and  as  linen  was  always  either  a  European,  or,  at  fartheft,  an 
Egyptian  manufacture,  this  high  price  can.  be  accounted  for 
only  by  the  great  expence  of  the  labour  which  muft  have  been 
employed  about  it,  and  the  expence  of  this  labour  again  could 
arifi  from  nothing  but  the  aukwardnefs  of  the  machinery 
which  it  made  ufe  of.  The  price  of  fine  woollens  too,  though 
not  quite  fo  extravagant,  feems  however  to  have  been  much  above 
that  of  the  prefent  times.  Some  cloths,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  dyed 
in  a  particular  manner,  coft  a  hundred  denarii,  or  three  pounds  fix 
Shillings  and  e'.ght  pence,,  the  pound  weight.  Others  dyed  in  another 
manner  coft  a  thoufand  denarii  the  pound  weight,  or  thirty-three 
pounds  fix  fliillings  and  eight  pence.  The  Roman  pound,  it  muft 
be  remembered,  contained  only  twelve  of  our  averdupois  ounces. 
This  high  price,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been  principally  owing  to 
tlie  dye.  But  had  not  the  cloths  themfelves  been  much  dearer  than 
any  which  are  made  in  the  prefent  times,  fo  very  expenfive  a  dye 
would  not  probably  have  been  beftowed  upon  them.  The  difpro- 
portion  would  have  been  too  great  between  the  value  of  the  accef- 
fory  and  that  of  the  principal.  The  price  mentioned  by  the  fame 
author  of  fome  Trichnaria,  a  fort  of  woollen  pillows  or  cuftiions 
iTiadc  ufe  of  to  lean  upon  as  they  reclined  upon  their  couches  at 
tabic,  pafll's  all  credibility  j  fome  of  them  being  faid  to  have  coft 
more  than  thirty  thoufand,  others  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
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BOOK  fand  pounds.  This  high  price  too  is  not  faid  to  have  arifen  from 
the  dye.  lx\  the  drefs  of  the  people  of  fafliion  of  both  fexes,  there 
feems  to  have  been  much  lefs  variety,  it  is  obferved  by  Doftoi* 
Arbuthnot,  in  antient  than  in  modern  times ;  and  the  very  Uttle 
variety  which  we  find  in  that  of  the  antient  ftatues  confirms  his 
obfen'ation.  He  infers  from  this,  that  their  drefs  mud  upon  the 
whole  have  been  cheaper  than  ours :  but  the  conclufion  does  not 
feem  to  follow.  When  the  expence  of  fafliionable  drefs  is  very 
great,  the  variety  muft  be  very  fmall.  But  when,  by  the  improvements 
in  the  productive  powers  of  manufacturing  art  and  induftry,  the 
expence  of  any  one  drefs  comes  to  be  very  moderate,  the  variety 
will  naturally  be  very  great.  The  rich,  not  being  able  to  diftin- 
gullh  themfelves  by  the  expence  ot  any  one  drefs,  will  naturally 
endeavour  to  do  fo  by  the  raiiltitude  and  variety  of  their  drefTes. 

The  greateft  and  mofir  important  branch  of  the  commerce  of 
every  nation,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  is  that  which  is  carried 
on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  thofe  of  the  country. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  draw  from  the  country  the  rude 
produce  which  conftitutes  both  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the 
fund  of  their  fubfiftence ;  and  they  pay  for  this  rude  produce  by 
fending  back  to  the  country  a  certain  portion  of  it  manufactured 
and  prepared  for  immediate  ufe.  The  trade  which  is  carried  on 
between  thofe  two  different  fets  of  people  confilts  ultimately  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  rude  produce  exchanged  for  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  manufactured  produce.  The  dearer  the  latter,  there- 
fore, the  cheaper  the  former ;  and  whatever  tends  in  any  coun- 
try to  raife  the  price  of  manufactured  produce,  tends  to  lower 
that  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  and  thereby  to  difcourage 
agriculture.  The  fmaller  the  quantity  of  manufactured  produce 
which  any  given  quantity  of  rude  produce,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
iame  thing,  which  the  price  of  any  given  quantity  of  rude  produce 
is  capable  of  purchafing,  the  fmaller  the  real  value  of  that  given 
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quantity  of  rude  produce ;  the  fmaller  the  encouragement  which  CHAP, 
either  the  landlord  has  to  increafe  its  quantity  by  improving,  or  the 
farmer  by  cultivating  the  land.  Whatever,  befides,  tends  to  dimi- 
nifli  in  any  country  the  number  of  artificers  and  manufafturers, 
tends  to  diminifli  the  home  market,  the  moft  important  of  all 
markets,  for  the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  and  thereby  ftill  further 
to  difcourage  agriculture. 

Those  fyftems,  therefore,  which  preferring  agriculture  to  all 
other  employments,  in  order  to  promote  it  impofe  reftraints  upon 
manufadures  and  foreign  trade,  a6l  contrary  to  the  very  end  which 
they  propofe,  and  indire6lly  difcourage  that  very  fpecies  of  induftry 
which  they  mean  to  promote.  They  are  fo  far,  perhaps,  more 
inconfiftent  than  e\'en  the  mercantile  fyftem.  That  fyftem,  by 
encouraging  manufaflures  and  foreign  trade  more  than  agriculture, 
turns  a  certain  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  fociety  from  fuppojting 
a  more  advantageous,  to  fupport  a  lefs  advantageous  fpecies  of 
induftry.  But  ftill  it  really  and  in  the  end  encourages  that  fpecies 
of  induftry  which  it  means  to  promote.  Thofe  agricultural 
fyftems,  on  the  contrary,  really  and  in  the  end  difcourage  their  own 
favomite  fpecies  of  induftry. 

It  is  thus  that  every  fyftem  which  endeavours,  either,  by  extraor- 
dinary encouragements,  to  draw  towards  a  particular  fpecies  of 
induftry  a  greater  ftiare  of  the  capital  of  the  fociety  than  what 
would  naturally  go  to  it  j  or,  by  extraordinary  reftraints,  to  force 
from  a  particular  fpecies  of  induftry  fome  fliare  of  the  capital  which 
would  otherwife  be  employed  in  it  -,  is  in  reality  fubverfive  of  the 
great  purpofe  which  it  means  to  promote.  It  retards,  inftead  of 
accelerating,  the  progrefs  of  the  fociety  towards  real  wealth  and 
greatnefs  j  and  diminifhes,  inftead  of  increafing,  the  real  value  of 
the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  laboiu% 
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^  ^^  f^  All  fyftems  either  of  preference  or  of  reftra'int,  therefore,  bchig 
thus  completely  taken  away,  the  obvious  and  fimple  fyftem  of 
natural  liberty  eftabliflies  itfelf  of  its  ov/n  accord.  Every  man,  as 
long  as  he  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  juftice,  is  left  perfectly  free 
to  purfue  his  own  intereft  his  own  way,  and  to  bring  both  his 
induflry  and  capital  into  competition  with  thofe  of  any  other  man 
or  order  of  men.  The  fovereign  is  completely  difcharged  from  a 
duty,  in  the  attempting  to  perform  which  he  muft  always  be 
cxpofed  to  innumerable  delufions,  and  for  the  proper  performance 
of  which  no  human  wifdom  or  knowledge  could  ever  be  fufficient  j 
the  duty  of  fuper-intending  the  indudry  of  private  people,  and  of 
diredling  it  towards  the  employments  moft  fuitable  to  the  intereft 
of  the  fociety.  According  to  the  fyftem  of  natural  liberty,  the  fove- 
reign has  only  three  duties  to  attend  toj  three  duties  of  great  import- 
ance, indeed,  but  plain  and  intelligible  to  common  underftandings : 
firft,  the  duty  of  protecting  the  fociety  from  the  violence  and  invafion 
of  other  independent  focieties ;  fecondly,  the  duty  of  protedling, 
as  far  as  poflible,  every  member  of  the  fociety  from  the  iiijuftice  or 
oppreflion  of  every  other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  eftablifhing 
an  exa6l adminiftration  of  juftice;  and, thirdly,  the  duty  of  ere6l- 
ing  and  maintaining  certain  publick  works  and  certain  publick 
inftitutions,  which  it  can  never  be  for  the  intereft  of  any  indivi- 
dual, or  fmall  number  of  individuals,  to  ere<5t  and  maintain; 
becaufe  the  profit  could  never  repay  the  expence  to  any  individual 
or  fmall  number  of  individuals,  though  it  may  frequently  do  much 
more  than  repay  it  to  a  great  fociety. 

The  proper  performance  of  thofe  feveral  duties  of  the  fovereign 
jieceflarily  fuppofes  a  certain  expence ;  and  this  expence  again 
receflarily  requires  a  certain  revenue  to  fupport  it.  In  the  following 
book,  therefore,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  ;  firft,  what  are  the 
neceflary  expences  of  the  fovereign  or  common-wealth ;  and  which 
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of  thofe  expences  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  CHAP. 
of  the  whole  fociety ;  and  which  of  them,  by  that  of  fome  par- 
ticular part  only,  or  of  fome  particular  members  of  the  fociety : 
fecondly,  what  are  the  different  methods  in  which  the  whole 
fociety  may  be  made  to  contribute  towards  defraying  tlie  expences 
incumbent  on  the  whole  fociety,  and  what  are  the  principal  advan- 
tages and  inconveniences  of  each  of  thofe  methods :  and,  thirdly, 
what  are  the  reafons  and  caufes  which  have  induced  almoft 
all  modern  governments  to  mortgage  fome  part  of  this  reve- 
nue, or  to  contrail  debts,  and  what  have  been  the  efFe6ls  of 
thofe  debts  upon  the  real  wealth,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  fociety.  The  following  book,  therefore.,,  will 
naturally  be  divided  into  three  chapters. 


(   api    ) 


BOOK       V. 

Of  the  Revenue  of  the  Sovereign  or  Commonwealth, 

CHAP.     L 

Of  the  Expences  of  the  Sovereign  or  CommanviealPh, 

Part      First* 
Of  the  Expence  of  Defence. 
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H  E  firft  duty  of  the  fovereign,  that  of  prote6ling  the  fociety    CHAP. 


from  the  violence  and  invafion  of  other  independent  focieties, 
can  be  performed  only  by  means  of  a  military  force.  But  the 
expence  both  of  preparing  this  military  force  in  time  of  peace,  and 
of  employing  it  in  time  of  war,  is  very  different  in  the  different 
ftates  of  fociety,  in  the  different  periods  of  improvement. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  theloweftand  rudeft  ftate  of  fociety, 
fuch  as  we  find  it  among  the  native  tribes  of  North  America,  every 
man  is  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  hunter.  When  he  goes  to  war,  either 
to  defend  his  fociety,  or  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  have  been 
done  to  it  by  other  focieties,  he  maintains  himfelf  by  his  own  labour 
in  the  fame  manner  as  when  he  lives  at  home.  His  fociety,  for 
in  this  ftate  of  things  there  is  properly  neither  fovereign  nor  com- 
monwealth, is  at  no  fort  of  expence,  either  to  prepare  him  for  the 
field,  or  to  maintain  him  while  he  is  in  it. 

Among 
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BOOK        Among  nations  of  fliepherds,  a  more  advanced  (late  of  foclety, 
fuch  as  we  find  it  among  the  Tartars  and  Arabs,  every  man  is,  in 
the  fame  manner,  a  warrior.     Such  nations  have  commonly  no 
fixed  habitation,  but  live  either  in  tents  or  in  a  fort  of  covered 
waggons  which  are  eafily   tranfported  from  place  to  place.     The 
whole  tribe  or  nation  changes  its  fituation  according  to  the  different 
feafons  of  the  year,  as  well  as  according  to  other  accidents.     When 
its  herds  and  flocks  have  confumed  the  forage  of  one  part  of  the 
country,  it  removes  to  another,  and  from  that  to  a  third.     In  the 
diy  feafon,  it  comes  down  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers  j  in  the  wet 
feafon  it  retires  to  the  upper  country.     When  fuch  a  nation  goes  to 
war,  the  warriors  will  not  trufl:  their  herds  and  flocks  to  the  feeble 
defence  of  their  old  men,  their  women  and  children ;  and  their  old 
men,  their  women  and  children, will  not  be  left  behind  without  defence 
and  without  fubfiftence.  The  whole  nation,  befides,  being  accuftomed 
to  a  wandering  life,  even  in  time  of  peace,  eafily  takes  the  field  in 
time  of  war.     Whether  it  marches  as  an  army,  or  moves  about  as  a 
company  of  herdfmen,  the  way  of  life  is  nearly  the  fame,  though 
the  objeft  propofed  by  it  is  very  different.     They  all  go  to  war 
together,  therefore,  and  every  one  does  as  well  as  he  can.     Among 
the  Tartars,  even  the  women  have  been  frequently  known  to  engage 
in  battle.     If  they  conquer,  whatever  belongs  to  the  hoftile  tribe  is 
the  recompence  of  the  vidtory.     But  if  they  are  vanquifhed,  all  is 
lofl,  and  not  only  their  herds   and  flocks,  but  their  women  and 
children  become  the  booty  of  tlie  conqueror.     Even   the    greater 
part  of  thofe  who  furvive  the  a6lion  are  obliged  to  fubmit  to  him 
for  the  fake  of  immediate  fubfiflence.     The  refl:  are  commonly  diffi- 
pated  and  difperfed  in  the  defart. 

The  ordinary  life,  tlie  ordinary  exercifcs  of  a  Tartar  or  Arab, 
prepare  him  fufficiently  for  war.  Running,  wreflling,  cudgel-play- 
ing, throwing  thejaveiing,  drawing  the  bow,  &c.  are  the  common 

paftlmes 
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paftlmes  of  thole  who  live  in  the  open  air,  and  are  all  of  them  the   C  HA  P. 

images  of  war.     When  a  Tartar  or  Arab  adually  goes  to  war,  he 

is  maintained  by  his  own  herds  and  flocks   which  he  carries  with 

-him,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  peace.     His  chief  or  fovereign,  for 

thofe  nations  have  all  chiefs  or  fovereigns,  is  at  no  fort  of  expencc 

in  preparing  him  for  the  field  -,  and  when  he  is  in  it,  the  chance 

of  plunder  is  the  only  pay  which  he  either  expe6ts  or  requires. 

An  army  of  hunters  can  feldom  exceed  two  or  three  hundred 
men.  The  precarious  fubfiftence  which  the  chace  affords  could 
feldom  allow  a  greater  number  to  keep  together  for  any  conliderable 
time.  An  army  of  fliepherds,  on  the  contrary,  may  fometimes 
amount  to  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand.  As  long  as  nothing 
flops  their  progrefs,  as  long  as  they  can  go  on  from  one  diftrift, 
of  which  they  have  confumed  the  forage,  to  another  which  is  yet 
entire;  there  feems  to  be  fcarce  any  limit  to  the  number  who  can 
march  on  together.  A  nation  of  hunters  can  never"  be  formi- 
dable to  the  civilized  nations  in  their  neighbourhood.  A  nation 
of  fhepherds  may.  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  an 
Indian  war  in  North  America.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  can  be 
more  dreadful  than  a  Tartar  invafion  has  frequently  been  in  Afia. 
The  judgement  of  Thucidides,  that  both  Europe  and  Afia  could  not 
refift  the  Scythians  united,  has  been  verified  by  the  experience  of  all 
ages.  The  inhabitants  of  the  extenfive,  but  defencelefs  plains  of 
Scythia  or  Tartary,  have  been  frequently  united  under  the  dominion 
of  the  chief  of  fome  conquering  horde  or  clan;  and  the  havock  and 
devaftation  of  Afia  have  always  fignalized  their  union.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  inhofpitable  defarts  of  Arabia,  the  other  great 
nation  of  fliepherds,  have  never  been  united  but  once ;  under 
Mahomet  and  his  immediate  fuccefibrs.  Their  union,  which  was 
more  the  effect  of  religious  enthufiafm  than  of  conquefl,  was 
fignalized  in  the  lame  manner.     If  the  hunting  nations  of  America 

fliouM 
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BOOK   fhould  ever  become  fhepherds,  their  neighbourhood  would  be  much 
more  dangerous  to  the  European  colonies  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

In  a  yet  more  advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  among  thofe  nations  of 
hufbandmcn  who  have  little  foreign  commerce  and  no  other  manu- 
factures but  thofe  coarie  and  houfhold  ones  which  almoft  every 
private  family  prepares  for  its  own  ufe,  every  man,  in  the  fame 
manner,  either  is  a  warrior  or  eafily  becomes  fuch.  They  who  live 
by  agriculture  generally  pals  the  whole  day  in  the  open  air,  expofed 
to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  feafons^  The  hardinefs  of  their 
ordinary  life  prepares  them  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  to  fome  of 
which  tireir  neceffary  occupations  bear  a  good  deal  of  analogy. 
The  neceffary  occupation  of  a  ditcher  prepares  him  to  work  in  the 
trenches,,  and  to  fortify  a  camp  as  well  as  to  enclofe  a  field.  The 
ordinary  paftimes  of  fuch  hu(bandmcn  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
fliepherds,  and  are  in  the  fame  manner  the  images  of  war.  But  as 
hulbandmen  have  lefs  leifure  than  fhepherds,  they  are  not  fo 
frequently  employed  in  thofe  paftimes.  They  are  foldiers,  but 
foldiei's  not  quite  fo  much  matters  of  their  exercife.  Such  as  they 
are,  however,  it  fcldom  cofts  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth  any 
expence  to  prepare  them  for  the  field. 

AcRicutTURE,  even  in  its  rudeft  and  foweft  ftate,  fuppo/es  a 
fcttlement ;  fome  fort  of  fixed  habitation  which  cannot  be  abandoned 
without  great  lofs.  When  a  nation  of  mere  hufbandmen,  therefore, 
goes  to  war,  the  whole  people  cannot  take  the  field  together.  The 
old  men,  the  women  and  children,  at  leaft  muft  remain  at  home 
to  take  care  of  the  habitatiwi.  All  the  men  of  the  military  age, 
however,  may  take  the  field,.and  in  fmall  nations  of  this  kind  have 
frequently  done  fo.  In  every  nation  the  men  o£  the  military  age 
are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  about  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  people.     If  the  campaign  too  fhould  begin  after  feed 

time. 
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time  and  end  before  harveft,  both  the  hufbandman  and  his  prln-  CHAP, 
cipal  labourers  can  be  fpared  from  the  farm  without  much  lofs. 
He  trufts  that  the  work  which  mufl  be  done  in  the  mea'ntime  can 
be  well  enough  executed  by  the  old  men,  the  women  and  the 
children.  He  is  not  unwilUng,  therefore,  to  ferve  without  pay 
during  fo  fhort  a  campaign,  and  it  frequently  cofls  the  fovereign  or 
commonwealth  as  little  to  maintain  him  in  the  field  as  to  prepare 
him  for  it.  The  citizens  of  all  die  different  ftates  of  antient  Greece 
feem  to  have  ferved  in  this  manner  till  after  the  fecond  Perfian  war  ; 
and  the  people  of  Peloponefus  till  after  the  Peloponefian  war.  The 
Peloponefians,  Thucidides  obferves,  generally  left  the  field  in 
the  fummer  and  returned  home  to  reap  the  harveft.  The  Roman 
people  under  their  kings  and  during  the  firft  ages  of  the  republick 
ferved  in  the  fame  manner.  It  was  not  till  the  fiege  of  Veii,  that 
they  who  ftaid  at  home  began  to  contribute  fomething  towards 
maintaining  thofe  who  went  to  wai*.  In  the  European  monarchies 
which  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  both 
before  and  for  fome  time  after  the  eftablifhment  of  what  is  properly 
called  the  feudal  law,  the  great  lords  with  all  their  immediate 
dependents  ufed  to  ferve  the  crown  at  their  own  expence.  In  the 
field,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  home,  they  maintained  themfelves 
by  their  own  revenue,  and  not  by  any  ftipend  or  pay  which  they 
received  from  the  king  upon  that  particular  occafion. 

In  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  two  different  caufes  contri- 
bute to  render  it  altogether  impoffible  that  they  who  take  the  field 
fhould  maintain  themfelves  at  their  own  expence.  Thoie  two 
caufes  are,  the  progrefs  of  manufadtures,  and  the  improvement  m 
the  art  of  war. 

Though  a  hulbandman  fhould  be  employed  in  an  expedition, 
provided  it  begins  after  feed  time  and  ends  before  harveft,  the  inter- 
ruption 
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B  00  K  ruptlon  of  his  bufinefs  will  not  always  occafion  any  confiderable 
diminution  of  his  revenue.  Without  the  intervention  of  his  labour, 
nature  does  herfelf  the  greater  part  of  the  work  which  remains  to 
be  done.  But  the  moment  that  an  artificer,  a  fmith,  a  car- 
penter, or  a  weaver,  for  example,  quits  his  workhoufe,  the  fole 
fource  of  his  revenue  is  completely  dried  up.  Nature  does  nothing 
for  him,  he  does  all  for  himfelf.  When  he  takes  the  field,  there- 
fore, in  defence  of  the  publick,  as  he  has  no  revenue  to  maintain 
himfelf,  he  mull  neceflarily  be  maintained  by  the  publick.  But  in 
a  country  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  artificers  and 
manufa6lurers,  a  great  part  of  the  people  who  go  to  war  muft  be 
drawn  from  thofe  clalTes,  and  mull  therefore  be  maintained  by  the 
publick  as  long  as  they  are  employed  in  its  fervice. 

When  the  art  of  war  too  has  gradually  grown  up  to  be  a  very  intri- 
cate and  complicated  fcience,  when  the  event  of  war  ceafes  to  be  de- 
termined, as  in  the  firft  ages  of  fociety,  by  a  fingle  irregular  fkirmifh 
or  battle,  but  when  the  contell  is  generally  fpun  out  through  feveral 
different  campaigns,  each  of  which  lalls  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year ;  it  becomes  univerfally  neceflary  that  the  publick  Ihould  main- 
tain thofe  who  ferve  the  publick  in  war,  at  leaft  while  they  are 
employed  in  that  fervice.  Whatever  in  time  of  peace  might  be  the 
ordinary  occupation  of  thofe  who  go  to  war,  fo  very  tedious  and 
cxpenfive  a  fervice  would  otherwife  be  by  far  too  heavy  a  burden 
upon  them.  After  the  fecond  Perfian  war,  accordingly,  the  armies 
of  Athens  feem  to  have  been  generally  compofed  of  mercenaiy 
troops  J  confiding  indeed  partly  of  citizens,  but  partly  too  of 
foreigners  j  and  all  of  them  equally  hired  and  paid  at  the  expence 
of  the  ftate.  From  the  time  of  the  feige  of  Veii  the  armies  of 
Rome  received  pay  for  their  fervice  during  the  time  which  they 
remained  in  the  field.  Under  the  feudal  governments  tlie  military 
fervice  both  of  the  great  lords  and  of  their  immediate  dependents 

was. 
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was,  after  a  certam  period,  univerfally  exchanged  for  a  payment  In  CHAP, 
money,   which  was  employed  to  maintain   thofe  who  ferved  in 
their  flead. 

The  number  of  thofe  who  can  g^o  to  war,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  of  the  people,  is  necelTarily  much  fmaller  in  a  civi- 
lized than  in  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety.  In  a  civilized  fociety,  as  the 
foldiers  are  maintained  altogether  by  the  labour  of  thofe  who  are 
not  foldiers,  the  number  of  the  former  never  can  exceed  what  the 
latter  can  maintain,  over  and  above  maintaining  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  their  refpe6live  ftations  both  themfelves  ?.nd  the  other  officers  of 
government,  and  law,  whom  they  are  obliged  to  maintain.  In  the 
little  Agrarian  ftates  of  antient  Greece,  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  confidered  themfelves  as  foldiers,  and 
would  fometimes,  it  is  faid,  take  the  field.  Among  the  civilized 
nations  of  modern  Europe,  it  is  commonly  computed,  that  not 
more  than  one  hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country 
can  be  employed  as  foldiers,  without  ruin  to  the  country  at  whofc 
expence  they  are  employed. 

The  expence  of  preparing  the  army  for  the  field  feems  not  to 
have  become  confiderable  in  any  nation,  till  long  after  that  of  main- 
taining it  in  the  field  had  devolved  cntiiely  upon  tlie  fbvereign  or 
commonwealth.  In  all  the  different  rcpublicks  of  antient  Greece, 
to  learn  his  military  exerciCes  was  a  neceffary  part  of  education 
impofed  by  the  ftate  upon  every  free  citizen.  In  every  city  there 
feems  to  have  been  a  publick  field,  in  which,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  publick  magiftrate,  the  young  people  were  taught 
their  different  exercifes  by  different  mafters.  In  this  very  fimplc 
inflitution  confifl;ed  the  whole  expence  which  any  Grecian  ftate 
feems  ever  to  have  been  at  in  preparing  its  citizens  for  war.  In 
antient  Rome  the  exercifes  of  the  Campus  Martins  anfwered  the 

fame 
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B  O  O  K  fame  purpofe  with  thofe  of  the  Gymnafium  in  antient  Greece, 
Under  the  feudal  governments,  the  many  publick  ordinances  that 
the  citizens  of  every  diftrift  fhould  prai5tife  archery  as  well  as  feveral 
other  military  exercifes,  were  intended  for  promoting  the  fame 
purpofe,  but  do  not  feem  to  have  promoted  it  fo  well.  Either  from 
want  of  inteieft  in  the  officers  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  thofe 
ordinances,  or  from  fome  other  caufe,  thqy  appear  to  have  been 
univerfally  negle6led;  and  in  the  progrefs  of  all  thofe  governments, 
military  exercifes  feem  to  have  gone  gradually  into  difufe  among  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

In  the  republicks  of  antient  Greece  and  Rome,  during  the  wkole 
period  of  their  exiftence,  and  under  the  feudal  governments  for  a 
confiderable  time  aftei-  their  firft  eftablifliment,  the  trade  of  a 
ibldier  was  not  a  feparate  diftindl  trade  which  conftituted  the  fole  or 
principal  occupation  of  a  particular  clafs  of  citizens.  Every  fubjefl: 
©f  the  ftate,  whatever  might  be  the  ordinary  trade  or  occupation 
by  which  he.  gained  his  livehhood,  confidered  himfelf  upon  all  ordi- 
nary occafions  as  fit  likewife  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a  foldier,  and 
upon  many  extraordinary  occafions  as  bound  to  exercife  it. 

The  art  of  war,  however,  as  it  is  certainly  the  nobleft  of  aBl 
arts,  fo  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement  it  neceflfarily  becomes  one 
of  the  moft  complicated  among  them.  The  ftate  of  the  mechanical, 
as  well  as  of  ibme  other  arts  with  which  ft  is  neceffarily  connetSled, 
determines  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
carried  at  any  particular  time.  But  in  order  to  carry  it  to  this 
degree  of  perfe6lion,  it  is  neceflary  that  it  fhould  become  the  fole  or 
principal  occupation  of  a  particular  clafs  of  citizens,  and  the  divir 
fion  of  labour  is  as  neceflary  for  the  improvement  of  this  as  of 
every  other  art.  Into  other  arts  the  divifion  of  labour  is  naturally 
uitroduced   by  the  prudence  of  individuals,   who  find  that  they 

promote 
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promote  their  private  intereft  better  by  confining  themfelves  to  a  C  I-I  A  ?. 
particular  trade,  than  by  exercifing  a  great  number.  But  it  is  the  v.,.-y'— ^ 
wifdom  of  the  Hate  only  which  can  render  the  trade  of  a  foldier  a 
particular  trade  feparate  and  diftinfl  from  all  others.  A  |)rivate 
citizen  who,  in  time  of  profound  peace  and  without  any  particular 
encouragement  from  the  publick,  Ihould  fpend  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  in  military  exercifes,  might,  no  doubt,  both  improve  him- 
felf  very  much  in  them,  and  amufe  himfelf  very  well  -,  but  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  promote  his  own  intereft.  It  is  the  wifdom  of  the 
ftate  only  which  can  render  it  for  his  intereft  to  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  this  pecuUar  occupation:  and  ftates  have  not 
always  had  this  wifdom,  even  when  their  circumftances  had  become 
fucTa  that  the  prefervation  of  their  exiftence  rec[uired  that  they 
Ihould  have  it. 

A  SHEPHERD  has  a  great  deal  of  leifure  ;  a  huft>andman,  in  the 
rude  ftate  of  huft)andry,  has  fome  ;  an  artificer  or  manufa6lurer  has 
none  at  all.  The  firft  may,  without  any  lofs,  employ  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  in  martial  exercifes ;  the  fecond  may  employ  fome 
part  of  it  i  but  the  laft  cannot  employ  a  fingle  hour  in  them  with- 
out fome  lofs,  and  his  attention  to  his  own  intereft  naturally  leads 
him  to  negle6llhem  altogether.  Thofe  improvements  in  huft)andry 
too,  which  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manufaflures  neceflarily  intro- 
duces, leave  the  hufbandman  as  little  leifure  as  the  artificer.  Mili- 
tary exercifes  come  to  be  as  much  neglefted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  as  by  thofe  of  the  town,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people 
becomes  altogether  unwarlike.  That  wealth,  at  the  fame  time, 
which  always  follows  the  improvements  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
faflures,  and  which  in  reality  is  no  more  than  the  accumulated 
produce  of  thofe  improvements,  provokes  the  invafion  of  all  their 
neighbours.  An  induftrious,  and  upon  that  account,  a  wealthy  nation, 
is  of  all  nations  the  moft  likely  to  be  attacked ;  and  unlcfs  the  ftate 

takes 
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BOOK  takes  fome  new  meafures  for  the  publick  defence,  the  natural 
habits  of  the  people  render  them  altogether  incapable  of  defending 
themfelves. 

In  thefe  circumftances  there  feem  to  be  but  two  methods  by 
which  the  flate  can  make  any  tolerable  provifion  for  the  publick 
defence. 

It  may  either,  firft,,  by  means  of  a  very  rigorous  police,  and  in 
Ipite  of  the  whole  bent  of  the  intereft,  genius  and  inclinations  of  the 
people,  enforce  the  pradice  of  military  exercifes,  and  oblige  either 
all  the  citizens  of  the  military  age,  or  a  certain  number  of  them,  to 
join  in  fome  meafure  the  trade  of  a  foldier  to  whatever  other  trade  or 
profeflion  they  may  happen  to  carry  on. 

Or,  fecondly,  by  maintaming  and  employing  a  certain  number 
of  citizens  in  the  conftant  pradice  of  military  exercifes,  it  may 
render  the  trade  of  a  foldier  a  particular  trade,  feparate  and  diflinft 
from  all  others^ 

If  the  ftate  has  recourfe  to  the  firft  of  thofe  two  expedients,  its 
military  force  is  faid  to  confift  in  a  militia  j  if  to  the  fecond,  it  is 
feid  to  confift  in  a  ftanding  army.  The  practice  of  military  exercifes 
is  the  fole  or  principal  occupation  of  the  foldiers  of  a  ftanding  army, 
and  the  maintenance  or  pay  which  the  ftate  affords  them  is  the  prin- 
cipal and  ordinary  fund  of  their  fubfiftence.  Thepraftice  of  military 
exercifes  is  only  the  occafional  occupation  of  the  foldiers  of  a 
militia,  and  they  derive  the  principal  and  ordinary  fund  of  their 
fubfiftence  from  fome  other  occupation.  In  a  militia,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  labourer,  artificer  or  tradefman,  predominates  over  that 
of  the  foldier:  in  a  ftanding  army,  that  of  the  foldier  predominates 
over  every  other  charafter  j  and  in  this  diftinttion  fcems  to  confifti 

ths 
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the  cfibntial  difference  between  thofe  two  different  fpecies  of  mill-    CHAP, 
tarv  force. 

Militias  have  been  of  feveral  different  kinds.  In  fome  coun- 
tries the  citizens  deflined  for  defending  the  ftate,  feem  to  have  been 
exercifed  only,  without  being,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  regimented;  that 
is,  without  being  divided  into  feparate  and  diftindl  bodies  of  troops, 
each  of  which  performed  its  exercifes  under  its  own  proper  and  per- 
manent officers.  In  therepubUcks  of  antient Greece  and  Rome  each 
citizen,  as  long  as  he  remained  at  home,  feems  to  have  pra6liled  his 
exercifes  either  feparately  and  independently,  or  with  fuch  of  his 
equals  as  he  liked  bell;  and  not  to  have  been  attached  to  any- 
particular  body  of  troops  till  he  was  aflually  called  upon  to 
take  the  field.  In  other  countries,  the  militia  has  not  only  been 
exercifed,  but  regimented.  In  England,  in  Switzerland,  and,  I 
believe,  in  every  other  country  of  modern  Europe,  where  any 
imperfe(5l  military  force  of  this  kind  has  been  eftablifhed,  every  mili- 
tia-man is,  even  in  time  of  peace,  attached  to  a  particular  body  of 
troops,  which  performs  its  exercifes  under  its  own  proper  and  perma  - 
nent  officers. 

Before  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  that  army  was  fliperior  in 
which  the  foldiers  had,  each  individually,  the  greateft  llcill  and  dexte- 
rity in  the  ufe  of  their  arms.  Strength  and  agility  of  body  were  of  the 
higheft  confequence,  and  commonly  determined  the  fate  of  battles. 
But  this  Ikill  and  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  could  be  acquired 
only  in  the  fame  manner  as  fencing  is  acquired  at  prefent,  by  prac  - 
tiling,  not  in  great  bodies,  but  each  man  feparately,  in  a  particular 
fchool  under  a  particular  mafter,  or  with  his  own  particular  equals 
and  companions.  Since  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  ftrength  and 
agility  of  body,  or  even  extraordinary  dexterity  and  Ikill  in  the  ufe 
of  arms,  though  they  are  far  from  being  of  no  confequence,  are, 
however,  of  lefs  confequence.     The  nature  of  the  weapon,  though 

it 
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BOOK  it  by  no  means  puts  the  awkward  upon  a  level  with  the  (kilful,  piKs 
him  more  nearly  fo  than  he  ever  was  before.  All  the  dexterity  and 
(kill,  it  is  fuppofed,  which  are  neceflaiy  for  ufing  it,  can  be  well 
enougli  acquired  by  praClifing  in  great  bodies. 

Regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience  to  command,  ai'e 
qualities  which,  in  modern  armies,  are  of  more  importance  towards 
determining  the  fate  of  battles  than  the  dexterity  and  Ikill  of  the 
foldiers  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms.  But  the  noife  of  fire-arms,  the 
fmoke,  and  the  invifible  death  to  which  every  man  feels  himfelf 
every  moment  expofed,  as  foon  as  he  comes  within  cannon-fliot, 
and  frequently  a  long  time  before  the  battle  can  be  well  faid  to  be 
engaged,  muft  render  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  any  confiderable 
degree  of  this  regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience,  even  in 
the  beginning  of  a  modern  battle.  In  an  antient  battle  there  was 
no  noife  but  what  arofe  from  the  human  voice;  there  was  no 
fmoke,  there  was  no  invifible  caufe  of  wounds  or  death.  Every 
man,  till  fome  mortal  weapon  adlually  did  approach  him,  faw 
clearly  that  no  fuch  weapon  was  near  him.  In  thefe  circumftances, 
and  among  troops  who  had  fome  confidence  in  their  own  (kill  and 
dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  it  muft  have  been  a  good  deal 
lefs  difficult  to  preferve  fome  degree  of  regularity  and  order,  not  only 
in  the  beginning,  but  through  the  whole  progrefs  of  an  antient 
battle,  and  till  one  of  the  two  armies  was  fairly  defeated.  But  the 
habits  of  regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience  to  command, 
can  be  acquired  only  by  troops  which  are  exercifed  in  great  bodies. 

A  MILITIA,  however,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  either 
difciplined  or  exercifed,  muft  always  be  much  inferior  to  a  well 
difciplined  and  well  exercifed  ftanding  army. 

The  foldiers,  who  are  exercifed  only  once  a  v^eek  or  once  a 
month,  can  never  be  fo  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  as  tliofe 

who 
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Tvho  are  exercifed  every  day  or  every  other  day ;  and  though  this  C  HA  P. 

circumftance  may  not  be  of  fo  much  confequcnce  in  modern,  as  it 

was  in  antient  times  -,  yet  the  acknowledged  fuperiority  of  the  Pruf- 

fian  troops,  owing,  it  is  faid,  very  much  to  their  fupcrior  expert- 

nefs  in  their  exercife,    may  fatisfy  us  that  it  is,  even  at  this  day,  of 

very  eonfiderable  confequencs. 

The  foldiers,  who  are  bound  to  obey  their  officer  only  once  a 
week  or  once  a  month,  and  who  are  at  all  other  times  at  liberty  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  their  own  way,  without  being  in  any 
refpeft  accountable  to  him,  can  never  be  under  the  fame  awe  in  his 
prefence,  can  never  have  the  fame  difpofition  to  ready  obedience,  with 
thofe  whofe  whole  life  and  eondudl  are  every  day  diredled  by  him, 
and  who  every  day  even  rife  and  go  to  bed,  or  at  leaft  retire  to  their 
quarters,  according  to  his  orders.  In  what  is  called  difcipline,  or 
in  the  habit  of  ready  obedience,  a  militia  muft  always  be  ftill  more 
inferior  to  a  {landing  army,  than  it  may  fometimcs  be  in  what 
is  called  the  manual  exercife,  or  in  the  management  and  ufe  of  its 
arms.  But  in  modern  war  the  habit  of  ready  and  inftant  obedience 
is  of  much  greater  confequence  than  a  eonfiderable  fuperiority  in. 
the  management  of  arms, 

Thos^e  militias  which,  like  the  Tartar  or  Arab  militia,  go  to 
war  under  the  fame  chieftains  whom  they  are  accuftomed  to  obey  in' 
peace,  are  by  far  the  beft.  In  refped;  for  their  officers,  in  the  habit 
of  ready  obedience,  they  approach  neareft  to  (landing  armies.  The 
highland  militia,  when  it  ferved  under  its  own  chieftain's,  hadfomc 
advantage  of  the  fame  kind.  As  the  highlanders,  however,  were 
not  wanderings  but  ftationary  Ihepherds,  as  they  had  all  a  fixed 
habitation,  and  were  not,  in  peaceable  times,  accuflomed  to  follow 
their  chieftain  from  place  to  place;  fo  in  time  of  war  they  were  lefs 
willing  to  follow  him  to  any  eonfiderable  diftance,  or  to  continue 
fior  any  long  time  in  the  field.     When  they  had  acquired  any  booty 

tliey 
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B  Op  K  they  were  eager  to  return  home,  and  his  authority  was  feldom  fuF- 
ficient  to  detain  them.  In  point  of  obedience  they  were  always 
much  inferior  to  what  is  reported  of  the  Tartars  and  Arabs.  As 
the  highlanders  too,  from  their  ftationary  Ufe,  fpend  lefs  of  their 
time  in  the  open  air,  they  were  always  lefs  accuftomed  to  military 
exercifes,  and  were  lefs  expert  in  the  ufe  of  tlieir  arms  than  the 
Tartars  and  Arabs  are  faid  to  be. 

A  MILITIA  of  any  kind,  it  muft  be  obferved,  however,  which 
has  ferved  for  feveral  fucceffive  campaigns  in  the  field,  becomes  in 
eveiy  refpe6l  a  ftanding  army.  The  foldiers  are  every  day  exercifed 
in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  and,  being  conftantly  under  the  command 
of  their  officers,  are  habituated  to  the  fame  prompt  obedience  which 
takes  place  in  ftanding  armies.  What  they  were  before  they  took 
the  field,  is  of  little  importance.  They  neceffarily  become  in 
every  refpe6l  a  ftanding  army,  after  they  have  paffed  a  few  cam- 
paigns in  it.  Should  the  war  in  America  drag  out  through  another 
campaign,  the  American  militia  may  become  in  every  refpe6t  a 
match  foi*  that  ftanding  army,  of  which,  in  the  laft  war,  the  valour 
appeared  at  leaft  not  inferior  to  that  cf  the  hardieft  veterans  of 
France  and  Spain. 

This  diftin6lion  being  well  underftood,  the  hiflory  of  all  ages, 
it  will  be  found,  bears  teftimony  to  the  irrefiftible  fuperiority  which 
a  well  regulated  ftanding  army  has  over  every  fort  of  militia. 

Oke  of  the  firft  ftanding  armies  of  which  we  have  any  diftin6t 
account,  in  any  well  authenticated  hiftory,  is  that  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  His  frequent  wars  with  the  Thracians,  Illyrians,  Thef- 
falians,  and  fbme  of  the  Greek  cities  in  the  neighbomhood  of  Ma- 
cedon, gradually  formed  his  troops,  which  in  the  beginning  were 
probably  miUtia,  to  the  exadl  difcipline  of  a  ftanding  army.  When 
he  was  at  peace,  which  he  was  very  feldom,  and  never  for  any 

long 
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long  time  together,  he  was  careful  not  to  difband  that  army.  It 
vanquiftied  and  fubdued,  after  a  long  and  violent  flruggle  indeed, 
the  galant  and  well  exercifed  militias  of  the  principal  republicks  of 
antient  Greece  j  and  afterwards,  with  very  little  flruggle,  the 
effeminate  and  ill  exercifed  militia  of  the  great  Perfian  empire.  The 
fall  of  the  Greek  republicks  and  of  the  Peifian  empire,  was  the 
effe6l  of  the  irrefiftable  fuperiority  which  a  ftanding  army  has  over 
every  fort  of  militia.  It  is  the  firft  great  revolution  in  the  affairs 
of  mankind  of  which  hiftory  has  preferved  any  diftin6t  or  circum- 
ilantial  account. 

The  fall  of  Carthage,  and  the  confequent  elevation  of  Rome,  is 
the  fecond.  All  the  varieties  in  the  fortune  of  thofe  two  famous 
republicks  may  very  well  be  accounted  for  from  the  fame  caufe. 

From  the  end  of  the  firft  to  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Cartha- 
ginian war,  the  armies  of  Carthage  were  continually  in  the  field, 
and  employed  under  three  great  generals,  who  fucceeded  one  ano- 
ther in  the  command ;  Amilcar,  his  fon  in  law  Afdrubal,  and  his 
fon  Annibal  -,  firft  in  chaftifing  their  own  rebellious  Haves,  after- 
wards in  fubduing  the  revolted  nations  of  Africa,  and,  laftly,  in 
conquering  the  great  kingdom  of  Spain.  The  army  which  Anni- 
bal led  from  Spain  into  Italy  muft  neceffarily,  in  thofe  different 
wars,  have  been  gradually  formed  to  the  exadt  difcipline  of  a  ftand- 
ing army.  The  Romans  in  the  mean  time,  though  they  had  not 
been  altogether  at  peace,  yet  they  had  not,  during  this  period,  been 
engaged  in  any  war  of  very  great  confequence  j  and  their  military 
difcipline,  it  is  generally  faid,  was  a  good  deal  relaxed.  The  Roman 
armies  which  Annibal  encountered  at  Trebia,  Thrafymenus,  and 
Cannae,  were  militia  oppofed  to  a  ftanding  army.  This  circum- 
flance,  it  is  probable,  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  deter- 
^jnine  the  fate  of  thofe  battles. 

The 
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B  O  O  K  The  {landing  army  wliich  Annibal  left  behind  him  in  Spain,  had 
the  like  fupeiiority  over  the  militia  which  the  Romans  fent  to 
oppofe  it,  and  in  a  few  years,  under  the  command  of  his  brother, 
the  younger  Afdrubal,  expelled  them  almoft  entirely  from  that 
country. 

Annibal  was  ill  fupplied  from  home.  The  Roman  militia, 
being  continually  in  the  field,  became  in  the  progrefs  of  the  war  a 
well  difciplined  and  well  exercifed  Handing  army  -,  and  the  fupe- 
iiority of  Annibal  grew  every  day  lefs  and  lefs.  Afdrubal  judged 
it  neceffary  to  lead  the  whole,  or  almoft  the  whole  of  the  ftanding 
army  which  he  commanded  in  Spain,  to  the  affiftance  of  his  bro- 
ther in  Italy.  In  his  march  he  is  faid  to  have  been  milled  by  his 
guides  J  and  in  a  country  which  he  did  not  know,  was  furprized 
and  attacked  by  another  ftanding  army,  in  every  refpedl  equal  or 
fuperior  to  his  own,  and  was  entirely  defeated. 

When  Afdrubal  had  left  Spain,  the  great  Scipio  found  nothing 
to  oppofe  him  but  a  militia  inferior  to  his  own.  He  conquered 
and  fubdued  that  militia,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  his  own 
militia  necelTarily  became  a  well  difciplined  and  well  exercifed  ftand- 
ing army.  That  ftanding  army  was  afterwards  carried  to  Africa, 
where  it  found  nothing  but  a  militia  to  oppofe  it.  In  order  to 
defend  Carthage  it  became  neceffary  to  recall  the  ftanding  army  of 
Annibal.  The  diiheartened  and  frequently  defeated  African  militia 
joined  it,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  compofed  the  greater  part  of 
the  troops  of  Annibal.  The  event  of  that  day  determined  the 
fate  of  the  two  rival  republicks. 

From  the  end  of  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war  till  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  republick,  the  armies  of  Rome  were  in  every  relpe<5l 
ftanding  armies.     The  ftanding  army  of  Macedon  made  fome 

refiftance 
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refiftance  to  their  arms.  In  the  height  of  their  grandeur  it  coft 
them  two  great  wars,  and  three  great  battles,  to  fubdue  that  little 
kingdom ;  of  which  the  conqueft  would  probably  have  been  ftill 
more  difficult,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cowardice  of  its  lafl  king. 
The  mihtias  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  of 
Greece,  of  Syria,  and  of  Egypt,  made  but  a  feeble  refiftance  to 
the  {landing  armies  of  Rome.  The  militias  of  fome  barbarous 
nations  defended  themfelves  much  better.  The  Scythian  or  Tar- 
tar militia,  which  Mithridates  drew  from  the  countries  north  of 
the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  were  the  moft  formidable  enemies 
which  the  Romans  had  to  encounter  after  the  fecond  Carthaginian 
war.  The  Parthian  and  German  militias  too  were  always  refpe6t- 
able,  and,  upon  feveral  occafions,  gained  very  confiderable  advan- 
tages over  the  Roman  armies.  In  general,  however,  and  when  the 
Roman  armies  were  well  commanded,  they  appear  to  have  been 
very  much  fuperior ;  and  if  the  Romans  did  not  purfue  the  final 
conqueft  either  of  Parthia  or  Germany,  it  was  probably  becaufe 
they  judged  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  add  thofe  two  barbarous 
countries  to  an  empire  which  was  already  too  large.  The  antient 
Parthians  appear  to  have  been  a  nation  of  Scythian  or  Tartar 
extradlion,  and  to  have  always  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  manners 
of  their  anceftors.  The  ancient  Germans  were,  like  the  Scythians 
or  Tartars,  a  nation  of  wandering  fhepherds,  who  went  to  war 
under  the  fame  chiefs  whom  they  were  accuftomed  to  follow  in 
peace.  Their  militia  was  exa6lly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of 
the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  from  whom  too  they  were  probably 
defcended. 

Many  different  caufes  contributed  to  relax  the  difcipline  of  the 
Roman  armies.  Its  extreme  feverity  was,  perhaps,  one  of  thofe 
caufes.  In  the  days  of  their  grandeur,  when  no  enemy  appeared 
capable  of  oppofing  them,  their  heavy  armour  was  latid  afide  as 

unnecefTai'ily 
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B  O  O  K   unneceflarily  bui'denfome,  their  laborious  exercifes  were  negle(5ldd 
as  unneceflarily  toilfome.      Under  the  Roman  emperors  befides, 
the  (landing  armies  of  Rome,  thofe  particularly  which  guarded 
the  German  and  Pannonian  frontiers,  became  dangerous  to  their 
mafters,  againft  whom  they  ufed  frequently  to  fet  up  their  own 
generals.     In  order  to  render  them  lefs  formidable,  accoi'ding  to 
feme  authors,  Dioclefian,  according  to  others,  Conftantine,  firft 
withdrew  them  from  the  frontier,  where  they  had  always  before 
been  encamped  in  great  bodies,  generally  of  two  or  three  legions 
each,    and  difperfed  them   in  fmall  bodies  through  the  different 
provincial  towns,  from  whence  they  were  fcarce  ever  removed, 
but  when  it  became  neceflary  to  repel  an  invafion.     Small  bo- 
dies of  foldicrs   quartered  in  trading  and  manufa6luring  townsj 
se\d    feldom  removed    from   thofe  quarters,    became  themfelves 
tradefinen,  artificers,  and  manufadlurers.     The  civil  came  to  pre- 
dominate over  the  military  chara6lerj  and  the  (landing  armies  of 
Rome  gradually  degenerated  into  a  corrupt,  negle6led,  and  undif- 
ciplined  militia,  incapable  of  refilling  the  attack  of  the  German 
and  Scythian  militias,  which  foon  afterwards  invaded  the  wellern 
empire.  It  was  only  by  hiring  the  militia  of  fome  of  thofe  nations, 
to  oppofe  to  that  of  others,  that  the  emperors  were  for  fome  time 
able  to  defend  themfelves.     The  fall  of  the  weftern  empire  is  the 
third  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  of  which  antient 
hiftory  has  preferved  any  diilincl  or  circumllantial  account.     It 
was  brought  about  by  the  irrefiflable  fuperiority  which  the  militia 
of  a  barbarous  has  over  that  of  a  civilized  nation  j   which  the 
militia  of  a  nation  of  fhepherds  has  over  that  of  a  nation  of  huf- 
bandmen,  artificers,  and  manufaflurers.    The  vidlories  which  have 
been  gained  by  militias  have  generally  been,  not  over  (landing 
armies,  but  over  other  militias  in  exercife  and  difcipline  inferior  to 
themfelves.  Such  were  the  vi£lories  which  the  Greek  militia  gained 
over  that  of  the  Perfian  empire ;  and.  fuch  too  were  thofe  which 

ill 
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In  later  times  the  Swifs  militia  gained  over  that  of  the  Auftrians   CHAP, 
and  Burgundians. 

The  military  force  of  the  German  and  Scythian  nations  who 
eftablifhed  themfelves  upon  the  ruins  of  the  weftem  empire,  con- 
tinued for  fome  time  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  in  their  new  fettle- 
ments  as  it  had  been  in  their  original  country.  It  was  a  mihtia 
of  lliepherds  and  hufbandmen,  which,  in  time  of  war,  took  the  field 
under  the  command  of  the  fame  chieftains  whom  it  was  accuftomed 
to  obey  in  peace.  It  was,  therefore,  tolerably  wdl  exercifed,  and 
tolerably  well  difciplined.  As  arts  and  induftry  advanced,  however, 
the  authority  of  the  chieftains  gradually  decayed,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  had  lefs  time  to  fpare  for  military  exercifes. 
Both  the  difcipUne  and  the  exercife  of  the  feudal  mihtia,  therefore, 
went  gradually  to  ruin,  and  {landing  armies  were  gradually  intro- 
duced to  fupply  the  place  of  it.  When  the  expedient  of  a  {land- 
ing army,  befides,  had  once  been  adopted  by  one  civilized  nation,  it 
became  neceffary  that  all  its  neighbours  fhould  follow  the  example. 
They  foon  found  that  their  fafety  depended  upon  their  doing  fo, 
and  that  their  own  militia  was  altogether  incapable  of  refilling  the 
attack  of  fuch  an  army. 

The  foldier?  of  a  {landing  army,  though  they  may  never  have 
feen  an  enemy,  yet  have  frequently  appeared  to  polTefs  all  the  cou- 
rage of  veteran  troops,  and  the  very  moment  that  they  took  the  field 
to  have  been  fit  to  face  the  hardiefl  and  moft  experienced  veterans. 
In  1756,  when  the  Ruffian  army  marched  into  Poland,  the  valour 
of  the  Ruffian  foldiers  did  not  appear  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pruf- 
fians,  at  that  time  fuppofed  to  be  the  hardieft  and  mo{l.  experienced 
veterans  in  Europe^  Th&  Ruffian  empire,  however,  had  enjoyed 
a  profound  peace  for  near  twenty  years  before,  and  could  at  that 
time  have  very  few  foldiers  who  had  ever  feen  an  enemy.     When 
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B  OOK  the  Spanifh  war  broke  out  in  1739,  England  had  enjoyed  a  pro- 
found peace  for  about  eight  and  twenty  years.  The  valour  of  her 
foldiers,  however,  far  from  being  corrupted  by  that  long  peace,  was 
never  more  diftinguilhed  than  in  the  attempt  upon  Carthagena, 
the  firft  unfortunate  exploit  of  that  unfortunate  war.  In  a  long 
peace  the  generals,  perhaps,  may  fometimcs  forget  their  (kill ;  but, 
where  a  well  regulated  ftanding  army  has  been  kept  up,  the  fol- 
diers feem  never  to  forget  their  valour. 

When  a  civilized  nation  depends  for  its  defence  upon  a  militia, 
it  is  at  all  times  expofed  to  be  conquered  by  any  barbarous  nation 
which  happens  to  be  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  frequent  con- 
quefts  of  all  the  civilized  countries  in  Afia  by  the  Tartars,  fuffi- 
ciently  demonftrate  the  natural  fuperiority  which  the  militia  of  a 
barbarous  has  over  that  of  a  civilized  nation.  A  well  regulated 
ftanding  army  is  fupcrior  to  every  militia.  Such  an  army,  as  it 
can  beft  be  maintained  by  an  opulent  and  civilized  nation,  fo  it 
can  alone  defend  fuch  a  nation  againft  the  invafion  of  a  poor  and 
barbarous  neighbour.  It  is  only  by  means  of  a  ftanding  army, 
therefore,  that  the  civilization  of  any  country  can  be  perpetuated, 
or  even  preferved  for  any  confiderable  time. 

As  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  well  regulated  ftanding  army  that  a 
civilized  country  can  be  defended,  fo  it  is  only  by  means  of  it  that 
a  barbarous  country  can  be  fuddenly  and  tolerably  civilized.  A 
ftanding  army  eftablifties,  with  an  irrcfiftible  force,  the  law  of  the 
fovereign  through  the  remoteft  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  main- 
tains fome  degree  of  regular  government  in  countries  which  could 
not  otherwife  admit  of  any.  Whoever  examines,  with  attention, 
the  improvements  which  Peter  the  Great  introduced  into  the  Ruf- 
fian empire,  will  find  that  they  almoft  all  refolve  themfelves  into  the 
eftabliftiment  of  a  well  regulated  ftanding  army.     It  is  the  inftru- 
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ment  which  executes  and  maintains  all  his  other  regulations.    That    CHAP, 
degree  of  order  and  internal  peace  which  that  empire  has  ever  fmce 
enjoyed,  is  altogether  owing  to  the  influence  of  that  army. 

Men  of  republican  principles  have  been  jealous  of  a  {landing 
army  as  dangerous    to  liberty.      It  certainly  is  fo  wherever  the 
intereft  of  the   general  and  that  of  the  principal  officers  are  not 
neceffarily  conne6ted  with  the  fupport  of  the  conftitution  of  the 
ftate.      The  {landing  army  of  Cefar  deftroyed  the  Roman  repub- 
lick.     The  {landing   army    of  Cromwell  turned  the  long  parlia- 
ment out  of  doors.       But  where    the  fovereign   is    himfelf  the 
general,  and  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country  the 
chief  officers  of  the  army ;  where  the  military  force  is  placed  under 
the  command  of  thofe  who  have  the  greatefl  intereft  in  the  fup- 
port  of   the  civil   authority,    becaufe   they    have  themfelves   the 
greateft   {hare  of  that   authority,  a   ftanding   army  can  never  be 
dangerous  to  liberty.     On  the  contrary,  it  may   in  fome  cafes  be 
favourable  to  liberty.     The  fecurity  which  it  gives  to  the  fovereign 
renders    unneceffary   that    troublefome    jealoui'y   which    in   fome 
modern  republicks  feems  to  watch  over  the  minutcft  adlions,  and 
to  be  at  all  times  ready   to  difturb  the   peace   of  every  citizen. 
Where  the  fecurity  of  the  magiftrate,  though  fupported   by  the 
principal  people  of  the  country,  is  endangered   by  every  popular 
difcontent;  where  a  fmall  tumult  is  capable  of  bringing  about  in  a 
few  hours  a  great  revolution,  the  whole  authority  of  government 
muft  be    employed  to  fupprefs  and  punilh   every   murmur  and 
complaint  againft  it.     To  a  fovereign,  on  the  contrary,  who  feels 
himfelf  fupported,    not   only   by   the   natural    ari{locracy  of  the 
country,  but  by  a  well  regulated  ftanc.Ing  army,  the  rudeft,   the 
moft  groundlefs,  and  the  moft   licentious  remonftrances  can  give 
little  difturbance.     He  can  fafely  pardon  or  negledl  them,  and  his 
confcioufnefs  of  his  own  fuperiority  naturally  difpofes  him  to  do 
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B  O^O  K  ^^^  That  degree  of  liberty  which  approaches  to  licentioufnefs  can 
be  tolerated  only  in  countries  where  the  fovereign  is  fecured  by 
a  well  regulated  {landing  army.  It  is  in  fuch  countries  only  that 
the  publick  fafety  does  not  require  that  the  fovereign  fhould 
be  trufted  with  any  difcretionary  power  for  fuppreffing  even  the 
impertinent  wantonnefs  of  this  licentious  liberty. 

The  firft  duty  of  the  fovereign,  therefore,  that  of  defending 
the  fociety  from  the  violence  and  injuftice  of  other  independent 
focieties,  grows  gradually  more  and  more  expenfive  as  the  fociety 
advances  in  civiHzation.  The  military  force  of  the  fociety,  which 
originally  coft  the  fovereign  no  expence  either  in  time  of  peace 
or  in  time  of  war,  mufl,  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  firfl 
be  maintained  by  him  in  time  of  war,  and  afterwards  even  in 
time  of  peace. 

The  great  change  introduced  into  the  art  of  war  by  the  inven- 
tion of  fire  arms,  has  enhanced  ftill  further  both  the  expence  of 
exercifmg  and  difciplining  any  particular  number  of  foldiers  in 
time  of  peace,  and  that  of  employing  them  in  time  of  war. 
Both  their  arms  and  their  ammunition  are  become  more  expenfive. 
A  mufquet  is  a  more  expenfive  machine  than  a  javelin  or  a  bow 
and  arrows  ;  a  cannon  or  a  mortar,  than  a  balifta  or  a  catapulta. 
The  powder  which  is  fpent  in  a  modern  review  is  loft  irrecover- 
ably, and  occafions  a  very  confiderable  expence.  The  javehns 
and  arrows  which  were  thrown  or  (hot  in  an  antient  one,  could 
cafily  be  picked  up  again,  and  were  befides  of  very  little  value. 
The  cannon  and  the  mortar  are,  not  only  much  dearer,  but  much 
heavier  machines  than  the  balifta  or  catapulta,  and  require  a 
greater  expence  not  only  to  prepare  them  for  the  field,  but  to 
carry  them  to  it.  As  the  fuperiority  of  the  modern  artillery  too 
over  that  of  the  antients  is  very  great  j  it  has  become  much  more 
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difficult,  and  confequently  much  more  expenfive,  to  fortify  a  CHAP, 
rown  fo  as  to  refift  even  for  a  few  weeks  the  attack  of  that  fupe- 
tior  artillery.  In  modern  times  many  different  caufes  contribute 
to  render  the  defence  of  the  fociety  more  expenfive.  The  unavoid- 
able effefts  of  the  natural  progrefs  of  improvement  have,  in  this 
relpe6t,  been  a  good  deal  enhanced  by  a  great  revolution  in  the 
art  of  war,  to  which  a  mere  accident,  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
feems  to  have  given  occafion. 

In  modern  war  the  great  expence  of  fire-arms  gives  an  evident 
advantage  to  the  nation  which  can  bell  afford  that  expence ;  and 
confequently  to  an  opulent  and  civilized  over  a  poor  and  barbarous 
nation.  In  antient  times  the  opulent  and  civilized  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  poor  and  barbarous  nations. 
In  modern  times  the  poor  and  barbarous  find  it  difficult  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  the  opulent  and  civilized.  The  invention  of 
fire-arms,  an  invention  which  at  firft  fight  appears  to  be  fo  perni- 
cious, is  certainly  favourable  both  to  the  permanency  and  to  the 
extenfion  of  civilization. 

Part    II. 

Of  the  Expence  of  fnjlic9>, 

'Tp  H  E  fecond  duty  of  the  fovereign,  that  of  prote^ing,  as  far 
as  poffible,  every  member  of  the  fociety  from  the  injuftice 
or  oppreffion  of  every  other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  eftablifh- 
ing  an  exa£l  adminiftration  of  juftice,  requires  too  very  different 
degrees  of  expence  in  the  different  periods  of  fociety. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  as  there  is  fcarce  any  property,  or 
at  leaft  none  that  exceeds  the  value  of  two  or  three  days  labour ; 
fo  there  is  feldom  any  eftablifhed  magiftrate  or  any  regular  admi- 
niftration of  juftice.     Men  who  have  no  property  can  injure  one 
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B  o  O  K  another  only  in  their  perfons  or  reputations.  But  when  one  man 
kills,  wounds,  beats,  or  defames  another,  though  he  to  whom  the 
injury  is  done  fufFers,  he  who  does  it  receives  no  benefit.  It  is 
otherwife  with  the  injuries  to  property.  The  benefit  of  the  perfon 
who  does  the  injury  is  often  equal  to  the  lofs  of  him  who  fuffers 
it.  Envy,  malice,  or  refentment,  are  the  only  paffions  which  can 
prompt  one  man  to  injure  another  in  his  perfon  or  reputation. 
But  the  greater  part  of  raen  are  not  very  frequently  under  the 
influence  of  thofe  pafiioiis ;  and  the  very  worft  men  are  fo  only 
occafionally.  As  their  gratification  too,  how  agreeable  foever  it 
may  be  to  certain  characters,  is  not  attended  with  any  real  or 
permanent  advantage,  it  is  in  the  greater  part  of  men  commonly 
reftrained  by  prudential  confiderations.  Men  may  live  together  in 
fociety  with  fome  tolerable  degree  of  fecurity,  though  there  is  no 
civil  magiftrate  to  prote6t  them  from  the  injuftice  of  thofe  paffions. 
But  avarice  and  ambition  in  the  rich,  in  the  poor  the  hatred  of 
labour  and  the  love  of  prefent  eafe  and  enjoyment,  are  the 
paffions  which  prompt  to  invade  property,  paffions  much  more 
fleady  in  their  operation,  and  much  more  univerfal  in  their 
influence.  Wherever  there  is  great  property,  there  is  great  ine- 
quality. For  one  very  rich  man,  there  mufl  be  at  Icaft 
five  hundred  poor,  and  the  affluence  of  the  few  fuppofes  the 
indigence  of  the  many.  The  affluence  of  the  rich  excites  the 
indignation  of  the  poor,  who  are  often  both  driven  by  want,  and 
prompted  by  envy  to  invade  his  pofl^ffions.  It  is  only  under  the 
ihelter  of  the  civil  magiftrate  that  the  owner  of  that  valuable 
property,  which  is  acquired  by  the  labour  of  many  years,  or 
perhaps  of  many  fucceffive  generations,  can  fleep  a  fingle  night  in 
fecurity.  He  is  at  all  times  furrounded  by  unknown  enemies, 
whom,  though  he  never  provoked,  he  can  never  appeafe,  and  fiom 
whofe  injuftice  he  can  be  protected  only  by  the  powerful  arm  of 
the  civil  magift:rate  continually  held  up  to  chaftife  it.     The  acqui- 
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iition  of   valuable   or  extenfive  property,    therefore,    neceflarily    C  HA  P. 
requires  the  eftablifhment  of  civil  government.     Where  there  is 
no  property,  or  at  leaft  none  that  exceeds  the  value  of  two  or  three 
days  labour,  civil  government  is  not  fo  necelTary. 

Civil  government  fuppofes  a  certain  fubordination.  But  as  the 
neceflity  of  civil  government  gradually  grows  up  with  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  valuable  property,  fo  the  principal  caufes  which  naturally 
introduce  fubordination  gradually  grow  up  with  the  growth  of  that 
valuable  property. 

The  caufes  or  circumftances  which  naturally  introduce  fubordi- 
nation, or  which  naturally,  and  antecedent  to  any  civil  inftitution, 
give  fome  men  fome  fuperiority  over  the  greater  part  of  theif 
brethren,  feem  to  be  four  in  number. 

The  firft  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is  the  fuperiority  of 
perfonal  qualifications,  of  ftrength,  beauty,  and  agility  of  body 
of  wifdom,  and  virtue,  of  prudence,  juftice,  fortitude,  and  mo- 
deration of  mind.  The  qualifications  of  the  body,  unlefs  fup- 
ported  by  thofe  of  the  mind,  can  give  little  authority  in  any 
period  of  fociety.  He  is  a  very  ftrong  man  who  by  mere  ftrength 
of  body  can  force  two  weak  ones  to  obey  him.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  mind  can  alone  give  very  great  authority.  They 
are,  however,  invifible  qualities ;  always  difputable,  and  generally 
difputed.  No  fociety,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized,  has  ever 
found  it  convenient  to  fettle  the  rules  of  precedency,  of  rank  and 
fubordination,  according  to  thofe  invifible  qualities  j  but  according 
to  fomething  that  is  more  plain  and  palpable. 

The  fecond  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is  the  fuperiority 
of  age.  An  old  man,  provided  his  age  is  not  fo  far  advanced  as 
to  give  fufpicion  of  dotage,  is  every  where  more  refpedled  thaw  a 
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BOOK  young  man  of  equal  rank,  fortune,  and  abilities.  Among  nations 
of  hunters,  fuch  as  the  native  tribes  of  North  America,  age  is  the 
fole  foundation  of  rank  and  precedency.  Among  them,  father 
is  the  appellation  of  a  fuperior  j  brother,  of  an  equal  j  and  fon, 
of  an  inferior.  In  the  moft  opulent  and  civilized  nations,  age 
regulates  rank  among  thofe  who  are  in  every  other  refpeft  equal, 
and  among  whom  therefore  there  is  nothing  clfe  to  regulate  it. 
Among  brothers  and  among  fitters,  the  eldeft  always  take  place ; 
and  in  the  fucceffion  of  the  paternal  eftate  every  thing  which 
cannot  be  divided,  but  muft  go  entire  to  one  perfon,  fuch  as  a 
title  of  honour,  is  in  moft  cafes  given  to  the  eldeft.  Age  is  a 
plain  and  palpable  quality  which  admits  of  no  diipute. 

The  third  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is  the  fuperiority  of 
fortune.  The  authority  of  riches,  however,  though  great  in 
every  age  of  fociety,  is  perhaps  greateft  in  the  rudeft  age  of  fociety 
which  admits  of  any  confiderable  inequality  of  fortune.  A  Taitar 
chief,  the  increafe  of  whofe  herds  and  flocks  is  fufficient  to  main- 
tain a  thoufand  men,  cannot  well  employ  that  increafe  in  any 
other  way  than  in  maintaining  a  thoufand  men.  The  rude  ftate 
of  his  fociety  does  not  afford  him  any  manufaftured  produce,  any 
trinkets  or  baubles  of  any  kind,  for  which  he  can  exchange  that 
part  of  his  rude  produce  which  is  over  and  above  his  own  con- 
fumption.  The  thoufand  men  whom  he  thus  maintains,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  him  for  their  fubfiftence,  muft  both  obey 
his  orders  in  war,  and  fubmit  to  his  jurifdi6lion  in  peace.  He  is 
neceflarily  both  their  general  and  their  Judge,  and  his  chieftainfliip 
is  the  necelTary  effe6l  of  the  fuperiority  of  his  fortune.  In  an 
opulent  and  civilized  fociety,  a  man  may  pofTefs  a  much  greate^ 
fortune,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  command  a  dozen  of  people. 
Though  the  produce  of  his  eftate  may  be  fufficient  to  maintain, 
and  may  perhaps  actually  maintain,  more  than  a  thoufand  people, 
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yet  as  thofe  people  pay  for  every  thing  which  they  get  from  him,  CHAP, 
as  he  gives  fcarce  any  thing  to  any  body  but  in  exchange  for  an 
equivalent,  there  is  fcarce  any  body  who  confiders  himfelf  as  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  him,  and  his  authority  extends  only  over  a 
few  menial  fervants.  The  authority  of  fortune,  however,  is  very 
great  even  in  an  opulent  and  civilized  fociety.  That  it  is  much 
greater  than  that  either  of  age  or  of  perfonal  qualities,  has  been 
the  conftant  complaint  of  every  period  of  fociety  which  admitted 
of  any  confiderable  inequality  of  fortune.  The  firft  period  of 
Society,  that  of  hunters,  admits  of  no  fuch  inequality.  Univerfal 
poverty  eftablifhes  there  univerfal  equality,  and  the  fuperiority 
either  of  age  or  of  perfonal  qualities  are  the  feeble,  but  the  fole 
foundations  of  authority  and  fubordination.  There  is  there- 
fore little  or  no  authority  or  fubordination  in  this  period  of 
fociety.  The  fecond  period  of  fociety,  that  of  fhepherds,  admits 
of  very  great  inequalities  of  fortune,  and  there  is  no  period  in 
which  the  fuperiority  of  fortune  gives  fo  great  authority  to  thofe 
who  poffefs  it.  There  is  no  period  accordingly  in  which  authority 
and  fubordination  are  more  perfectly  eftablifhed.  The  authority 
of  an  Arabian  fcherif  is  very  great ;  that  of  a  Tartar  khan  alto- 
gether defpotical. 

The  fourth  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is  the  fuperiority 
of  birth.  Superiority  of  birth  fuppofes  an  antient  fuperiority  of 
fortune  in  the  family  of  the  perfon  who  claims  it.  All  families 
are  equally  antient ;  and  the  anceftors  of  the  prince,  though  they 
may  be  better  known,  cannot  well  be  more  numerous  than  thofe 
of  the  beggar.  Antiquity  of  family  means  every  where  the  anti- 
quity either  of  wealth,  or  of  that  greatnefs  which  is  commonly 
either  founded  upon  wealth  or  accompanied  with  it.  Upftart 
greatnefs  is  every  where  lefs  refpedled  than  antient  greatnefs.  The 
hatred  of  ufurpers,  the  love  for  the  family  of  an  antient  monarch, 
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B op  K  are  in  a  great  meafure  founded  upon  the  contempt  which  men 
naturally  have  for  the  former,  and  upon  their  veneration  for  the 
latter.  As  a  military  officer  fubmits  without  reluctance  to  the 
authority  of  a  fuperior  by  whom  he  has  always  been  commanded, 
but  cannot  bear  that  his  inferior  fhould  be  fet  over  his  head  -,  fo 
men  eafily  fubmit  to  a  family  to  whom  they  and  their  anceftors 
have  always  fubmitted,  but  are  fired  with  indignation  when 
another  family,  in  whom  they  had  never  acknowledged  any  fuch 
fuperiority,  aflumes  a  dominion  over  them. 

The  diftinfVion  of  birth,  being  fubfequent  to  the  inequality  of 
fortune,  can  have  no  place  in  nations  of  hunters,  among  whom 
all  men,  being  equal  in  fortune,  muft  likewife  be  very  nearly 
equal  in  birth.  The  fon  of  a  wife  and  brave  man  may,  indeed, 
even  among  them,  be  fomewhat  more  relpefted  than  a  man  of 
equal  merit  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  the  fon  of  a  fool  or  a 
coward.  The  difference,  however,  will  not  be  very  great ;  and 
there  never  was,  I  believe,  a  great  family  in  the  world  whofe 
illuftration  was  intirely  derived  from  the  inheritance  of  wifdora 
and  virtue. 

The  diftinftion  of  birth  not  only  may,  but  always  does  take 
place  among  nations  of  fhepherds.  Such  nations  are  always 
ftrangers  to  every  fort  of  luxury,  and  great  wealth  can  fcarce 
ever  be  diflipated  among  them  by  improvident  profufion.  There 
are  no  nations  accordingly  who  abound  more  in  families  revered 
and  honoured  on  account  of  their  defcent  from  a  long  race  of 
great  and  illuftrious  anceftors;  becaufe  there  are  no  nations 
among  whom  wealth  is  likely  to  continue  longer  in  the  fame 
families. 

Birth  and  fortune  are  evidently  the  two  circumftances  which 
principally  fet  one  man  above  another.  They  are  the  two  great  fources 

of 
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of  perfonal  diftiii6lion,  and  are  therefore  the  principal  caufes  which 
naturally  cftablifh  authority  and  fubordination  among  men.  Among 
nations  of  fhepherds  both  thofe  caufes  operate  with  their  full  force. 
Tiie  great  ftiepherd  or  hcrdfman,  refpected  on  account  of  his  great 
wealth,  and  of  the  great  number  of  thofe  who  depend  upon  him 
for  fubfiftencc,  and  revered  on  account  of  the  noblenefs  of  his  birth, 
and  of  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  his  illuftrious  family,  has  a 
natural  authority  over  all  the  inferior  fhepherds  or  herdfmen  of  his 
horde  or  clan.  He  can  command  the  united  force  of  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  any  of  them.  His  military  power  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  them.  In  time  of  war  they  are  all  of  them 
naturally  difpofed  to  mufter  themfelves  under  his  banner,  rather 
than  under  that  of  any  other  perfon,  and  his  birth  and  fortune  thus 
naturally  procure  to  him  fome  fort  of  executive  power.  By  com- 
manding too  the  united  force  of  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
any  of  them,  he  is  beft  able  to  compel  any  one  of  them  who  may 
have  injured  another  to  compenfate  the  wrong.  He  is  the  perfon, 
therefore,  to  whom  all  thofe  who  are  too  weak  to  defend  themfelves 
naturally  look  up  for  protesflion.  It  is  to  him  that  they  naturally 
complain  of  the  injuries  which  they  imagine  have  been  done  to 
them,  and  his  interpofition  in  fuch  cafes  is  more  eafily  fubmitted  to, 
even  by  the  perfon  complained  of,  than  that  of  any  other  perfon 
would  be.  His  birth  and  fortune  thus  naturally  procure  hira  fome 
fort  of  judicial  authority. 

It  is  in  the  age  of  fhepherds,  in  the  fecond  period  of  fbciety, 
that  the  inequality  of  fortune  firft  begins  to  take  place,  and  intro- 
duces amoiig  men  a  degree  of  authority  and  fubordination  which 
could  not  poflibly  exift  before.  It  thereby  introduces  fome  degree 
of  that  civil  government  which  is  indiipenfably  neceffary  for  its  own 
prefervation  :  and  it  feems  to  do  this  naturally,  and  even  independent 
of  the  confideration  of  that  neceflity.     The  confideration  of  that 

necelTity 
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necefTity  comes  no  doubt  afterwards  to  contribute  very  much  to 
maintain  and  fecure  that  authority  andfubordination.  The  rich,  in 
particular,  are  neceflarily  interefted  to  fupport  that  order  of  things 
which  can  alone  fecure  them  in  the  poiFefllon  of  their  own  advantages. 
Men  of  inferior  wealth  combine  to  defend  thofe  of  fuperior  wealth 
in  the  pofleflion  of  their  property,  in  order  that  men  of  fuperior 
wealth  may  combine  to  defend  them  in  the  pofleflion  of  theirs.  All 
the  inferior  fhepherds  and  herdfmen  feel  that  the  fecurity  of  their 
own  herds  and  flocks  depends  upon  the  fecurity  of  thofe  of  the  great 
ihepherd  or  herdfman ;  that  the  maintenance  of  their  lefl^r  autho- 
rity depends  upon  that  of  his  greater  authority,  and  that  upon  their 
fubordination  to  him  depends  his  power  of  keeping  their  inferiors 
in  fubordination  to  them.  They  conftitute  a  fort  of  little  nobility, 
who  feel  themfelves  intereflied  to  defend  the  property  and  to  fupport 
the  authority  of  their  own  little  fovereign,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  defend  their  property  and  to  fupport  their  authority.  Civil 
government,  fo  far  as  it  is  infl:ituted  for  the  fecurity  of  property, 
is  in  reality  inftituted  for  the  defence  of  the  rich  again  ft  the  poor, 
or  of  thofe  who  have  fome  property  againfl:  thofe  who  have  none 
at  all. 


The  judicial  authority  of  fuch  a  fovereign,  however,  far  from 
being  a  caufe  of  expence,  was  for  a  long  time  a  fource  of  revenue 
to  him.  The  perfons  who  applied  to  him  for  jufl:ice  were  always 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  a  prefent  never  failed  to  accompany  a 
petition.  After  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  too  was  thoroughly 
cftablifhed,  the  perfon  found  guilty,  over  and  above  the  fatisfadlion 
which  he  was  obliged  to  make  to  the  party,  was  likewife  forced  to 
pay  an  amercement  to  the  fovereign.  He  had  given  trouble,  he  had 
difturbed,  he  had  broke  the  peace  of  his  lord  the  king,  and  for  thofe 
offences  an  amercement  was  thought  due.  In  the  Tartar  govern- 
ments 
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ments  of  Afia,  in  the  governments  of  Europe  which  were  CHAP, 
founded  by  the  German  and  Scythian  nations  who  overturned  the 
Roman  empire,  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  a  confiderabic 
fource  of  revenue  both  to  the  fovereign  and  to  all  the  lefiTer  chiefs 
or  lords  who  exercifed  under  him  any  particular  jurifdi6lion, 
cither  over  fome  particular  tribe  or  clan,  or  over  fome  particular 
territory  or  diflrifV.  Originally  both  the  fovei'cign  and  the  inferior 
chiefs  ufedto  exercife  this  jurifdiflion  in  their  own  perfons.  After- 
wards they  univerfally  found  it  convenient  to  delegate  it  to  fome 
fubllitute,  bailiff,  or  judge.  This  fubftitute,  however,  was  ftill 
obliged  to  account  to  his  principal  or  conftituent  for  the  profits  of 
the  jurifdi6lion.  Whoever  reads  the  infl:ru6lions  *  which  v/ere given 
to  the  judges  of  the  circuit  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  will  fee  clearly 
that  thofe  judges  were  a  fort  of  itinerant  fa6lors,  fent  round  the 
country  for  the  purpofe  of  levying  certain  branches  of  the  king's 
revenue.  In  thofe  days  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  not  only 
afforded  a  certain  revenue  to  the  fovereign,  but  to  procure  this  reve- 
nue feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  advantages  which  he 
propofed  to  obtain  by  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

This  fchemeof  making  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  fubfervlent  to 
the  purpofes  of  revenue,  could  fcarce  fail  to  be  proda6live  of  feveral 
very  grofs  abufes.  The  perfon  who  applied  for  juftice  with  a  large 
prefent  in  his  hand  was  likely  to  get  fomething  more  than  juftice ; 
while  he  who  applied  for  it  with  a  fmall  one  was  likely  to  get  fome- 
thing lefs.  Juftice  too  might  frequently  be  delayed,  in  order  tliat 
this  prefent  might  be  repeated.  The  amercement,  befides,  of  the 
perfon  complained  of,  might  frequently  fuggeft  a  very  ftrong  rcafou 
for  finding  him  in  the  wrong,  even  when  he  had  not  really  been  fo. 
That  fuch  abufes  were  far  from  being  uncommon,  the  antient 
hiftory  of  every  country  in  Europe  bears  witnefs. 

*  They  are  to  be  found  in  T)rrell  s  H  ftory  of  England. 

Whf.n 
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BOOK  When  the  fovereign  or  chief  exercifed  his  judicial  authority  iti 
his  own  perfon,  how  much  foever  he  might  abufe  it,  it  muft  have 
been  fcarce  poflible  to  get  any  redrefs  -,  becaufe  there  could  feldom  be 
any  body  powerful  enough  to  call  him  to  account.  When  he  exercifed 
it  by  a  baiUff,  indeed,  redrefs  might  fometimes  be  had.  If  it  was  for  his 
own  benefit  only  that  the  bailiff  had  been  guilty  of  any  a6t  of  injuftice* 
the  fovereign  himfelf  might  not  always  be  unwilling  to  punifh  him, 
or  to  oblige  him  to  repair  the  wrong.  But  if  it  was  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fovereign,  if  it  was  in  order  to  make  court  to  the  perfon  who 
appointed  him  and  who  might  prefer  him,  that  he  had  committed 
any  a6l  of  oppreflion,  redrefs  would  upon  moft  occafions  be  as 
impoflibie  as  if  the  fovereign  had  committed  it  himfelf.  In  all  bar- 
barous governments,  accordingly,  in  all  thofe  antient  governments 
of  Europe  in  particular,  which  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  appears  for  a  long 
time  to  have  been  extremely  corrupt  -,  far  from  being  quite  equal 
and  impartial  even  under  the  beft  monarchs,  and  altogether  profligate 
under  the  worfl:» 

Among  nations  of  {hepherds,  where  the  fovereign  or  chief  is 
only  the  greateft  fliepherd  or  herdfman  of  the  horde  or  clan,  he  is 
maintained  in  the  fame  manner  as  any  of  his  vafTals  or  fubje(5ls,  by 
the  increafe  of  his  own  herds  or  flocks.  Among  thofe  nations  of 
hufbandmen  who  are  but  jufl:  come  out  of  the  fliepherd  flate,  and 
who  are  not  much  advanced  beyond  that  fl:ate ;  fuch  as  the  Greek 
tribes  appear  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  our 
German  and  Scythian  anceftors  when  they  firfl:  fettled  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  weftern  empire ;  the  fovereign  or  chief  is  in  the  fame  manna- 
only  the  greateft  landlord  of  the  country,  and  is  maintainedjin  thefame 
manneras  any  other  landlord,  by  a  revenue  derived  from  hisown  private 
eftate,  or  from  what  in  modern  Europe  was  called  the  demefne  of  the 
crown.     His  fubjefls  upon  ordinary  occafions  contribute  nothing  to 

his 
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his  fupport,  except  when  they  ftand  in  need  of  the  interpofition  of  CHAP, 
his  authority  in  order  to  prote6i:  them  from  the  opprellion  of  fome 
of  their  fellow  fubjefls.  The  prefents  which  they  make  him  upon 
fuch  occafions  conftitute  the  whole  ordinary  revenue,  the  whole 
of  the  emoluments  which,  except  perhaps  upon  fome  very  extra- 
ordinary emergencies,  he  derives  from  his  dominion  over  them. 
When  Agamemnon,  in  Homer,  offers  to  Achilles  for  his  friend- 
fhiip  the  fovereignty  of  feven  Greek  cities,  the  fole  advantage  which 
he  mentions  as  likely  to  be  derived  from  it  was,  that  the  peo- 
ple would  honour  him  with  prefents.  As  long  as  fuch  prefents, 
as  long  as  the  emoluments  of  juftice,  or  what  may  be  called 
the  fees  of  court,  conftituted  in  this  manner  the  whole  ordinary 
revenue  which  the  fovereign  derived  from  his  fovereignty,  it  could 
not  well  be  expefted,  it  could  not  even  decently  be  propofed  that 
he  (hould  give  them  up  altogether.  It  might,  and  it  frequently 
was  propofed,  that  he  fhould  regulate  and  afcertain  them.  But 
after  they  had  been  fo  regulated  and  afcertained,  how  to  hinder  a 
perfon  who  was  all-powerful  from  extending  them  beyond  thofe 
regulations,  was  ftill  very  difficult,  not  to  fay  impoffible.  During 
the  continuance  of  this  ftate  of  things,  therefore,  the  corruption 
of  juftice,  naturally  refulting  from  the  arbitrary  and  uncertain 
nature  of  thofe  prefents,  fcarce  admitted  of  any  effectual  remedy. 

But  when  from  different  caufes,  chiefly  from  the  continually 
increafmg  expence  of  defending  the  nation  againft  the  invafion  of 
other  nations,  the  private  eftate  of  the  fovereign  had  become  alto- 
gether infufficient  for  defraying  the  expence  of  the  fovereignty; 
and  when  it  had  become  necelTary  that  the  people  (hould,  for  their 
own  fecurity,  contribute  towards  this  expence  by  taxes  of  different 
kinds,  it  feems  to  have  been  very  commonly  flipulated  that  no 
prefent  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  ftiould,  under  any  pre- 
tence, be  accepted  either  by  the  fovereign,  or  by  his  bailiffs  and  fub- 

ftitutes. 
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BOOK  flitutes,  the  judges.  Thofe  prefents,  it  feems  to  have  been  fup- 
pofed,  could  more  eafily  be  aboliflied  altogether,  than  efFedlually 
regulated  and  afcertained.  Fixed  falaries  were  appointed  to  the 
judges,  which  were  fuppofed  to  compenfate  to  them  the  lofs  of 
whatever  might  have  been  their  fliare  of  the  antient  emoluments 
of  juftice;  as  the  taxes  more  than  compenfated  to  the  fovereign 
the  lofs  of  his.  Juftice  was  then  faid  to  be  adminiftered  gratis. 

Justice,  however,  never  was  in  reality  adminiftered  gratis  in 
any  country.  Lawyers  and  attornies,  at  kaft,  muft  always  be 
paid  by  the  parties ;  and,  if  they  were  not,  they  would  perform  their 
duty  ftill  worfe  than  they  aflually  perform  it.  The  fees  annually 
paid  to  lawyers  and  attornies  amount,  in  every  court,  to  a  much 
greater  fum  than  the  falaries  of  the  judges.  The  circumftance  o£ 
thofe  falaries  being  paid  by  the  crown,  can  no  where  much  dimi- 
ftilh  the  neceffary  expence  of  a  law-fuit.  But  it  was  not  fo  much 
to  diminifti  the  expence,  as  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  juftice, 
that  the  judges  were  prohibited  from  receiving  any  prefent  or  fee 
from  the  parties. 

The  office  of  judge  is  in  itfelf  fo  very  honourable,  that  men  are 
willing  to  accept  of  it,  though  accompanied  with  very  fmall  emolu- 
ments. The  inferior  office  of  juftice  of  peace,  though  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  in  moft  cafes  with  no  emoluments 
at  all,  is  an  obje6l  of  ambition  to  the  greater  part  of  our  country 
gentlemen.  The  falaries  of  all  the  different  judges,  high  and  low, 
together  with  the  whole  expence  of  the  adminiftration  and  execu- 
tion of  juftice,  even  where  it  is  not  managed  with  very  good 
ceconomy,  makes,  in  any  civilized  country,  but  a  very  inconfider- 
able  part  of  the  whole  expence  of  government. 

The  whole  expence  of  juftice  too  might  eafily  be  defrayed  by  the 
fees  of  court  -,  and,  without  expofuig  the  adminiftration  of  ju/tice 

to 
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to  any  real  hazard  of  corruption,  the  public  revenue  might  thus  CHAP, 
be  entirely  difcharged  from  a  certain,  though,  perhaps,  but  a  fmall 
incumbrance.  It  is  difficult  to  regulate  the  fees  of  court  effedlu- 
ally,  where  a  perfon  fo  powerful  as  the  fovereign  is  to  fhare  in 
them,  and  to  derive  any  confiderablc  part  of  his  revenue  from 
them.  It  is  very  eafy,  where  the  judge  is  the  principal  perfon  who 
can  reap  any  benefit  from  them.  The  law  can  very  eafily  oblige 
the  judge  to  refpe6l  the  regulation,  though  it  might  not  always  be 
able  to  make  the  fovereign  refpedl  it.  Where  the  fees  of  court 
are  precifely  regulated  and  afcertained,  where  they  are  paid  all  at 
once,  at  a  certain  period  of  every  procefs,  into  the  hands  of  a 
eafhier  or  receiver,  to  be  by  him  diftributed  in  certain  known  pro- 
portions among  the  different  judges  after  the  procefs  is  decided, 
and  not  till  it  is  decided,  there  feems  to  be  no  more  danger  of  cor- 
ruption than  where  fucb  fees  are  prohibited  altogether.  Thofe 
fees,  without  occafioning  any  confiderable  increafe  in  the  expence 
of  a  law-fuit,  might  be  rendered  fully  fufficient  for  defraying  the 
whole  expence  of  juftice.  By  not  being  paid  to  the  judges  till  the 
procefs  was  determined,  they  might  be  fome  incitement  to  the  dili- 
gence of  the  court  in  examining  and  deciding  it.  In  courts  which 
confifted  of  a  confiderable  number  of  judges,  by  proportioning 
the  fhare  of  each  judge  to  the  number  of  hours  and  days  which 
he  had  employed  in  examining  the  procefs,  either  in  the  court  or 
in  a  committee  by  order  of  the  court,  thofe  fees  might  give  fome 
encouragement  to  the  diligence  of  each  particular  judge.  Public 
fervices  are  never  better  performed  than  when  their  reward  comes 
only  in  confequence  of  their  being  performed,  and  is  proportioned 
to  the  diligence  employed  in  performing  them.  In  the  different  par- 
liaments of  France,  the  fees  of  court  (called  Epices  and  vacations) 
conflitute  the  far  greater  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  judges.  After 
all  deductions  are  made,  the  neat  falary  paid  by  the  crown  to  a  coun- 
fellor  or  judge  in  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  in  rank  and  dignity  the 

fecond 
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BOOK  fecond  parliament  of  the  kingdom,  amounts  only  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  livres,  about  fix  pounds  eleven  (hillings  flerling  a  year.  About 
feven  years  ago  that  fum  was  in  the  fame  place  the  ordinary  yearly 
wages  of  a  common  footman.  The  diftribution  of  thofe  Epices 
too  is  according  to  the  diligence  of  the  judges.  A  diligent  judge 
gains  a  comfortable,  though  moderate  revenue  by  his  office :  An 
idle  one  gets  little  more  than  his  falary.  Thofe  parliaments  are 
perhaps,  in  many  refpe6ts,  not  very  convenient  courts  of  juftice; 
but  they  have  never  been  accufed ;  they  feem  never  even  to  have 
been  fulpedled  of  corruption. 

The  fees  of  court  feem  originally  to  have  been  the  principal  fup- 
port  of  the  different  courts  of  juftice  in  England.  Each  court 
endeavoured  to  draw  to  itfelf  as  much  bufinefs  as  it  could,  and 
was,  upon  that  account,  willing  to  take  cognizance  of  many  fuits 
which  were  not  originally  intended  to  fall  under  its  jurifdidlion. 
The  court  of  king's  bench,  inftituted  for  the  trial  of  criminal  caufes 
only,  took  cognizance  of  civil  fuits ;  the  plaintiff  pretending  that  the 
defendant,  in  not  doing  him  juftice,  had  been  guilty  of  fome  trelpafs 
or  mifdemeanor.  The  court  of  exchequer,  inftituted  for  the  levying 
of  the  king's  revenue,  and  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  fuch  debts 
only  as  were  due  to  the  king,  took  cognizance  of  all  other  contra6t 
debts ;  the  plaintiff  alledging  that  he  could  not  pay  the  king,  be- 
caufe  the  defendant  would  not  pay  him.  In  confequence  of  fuch 
fictions  it  came,  in  many  cafes,  to  depend  altogether  upon  the  par- 
ties before  what  court  they  would  chufe  to  have  their  caufe  tried; 
and  each  court  endeavoured,  by  fuperior  diljiatch  and  impartiality, 
to  draw  to  itfelf  as  many  caufes  as  it  could.  The  prefent  admi- 
rable conftitution  of  the  courts  of  juftice  in  England  was,  perhaps, 
originally  in  a  great  meafure  formed  by  this  emulation  which 
antiently  took  place  between  their  refpeflive  judges;  each  judge 
endeavouring  to  give,  in  his  own  court,  the  fpeedieft  and  mofl: 

effedlual 
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cfFe6lual  remedy,  which  the  law  would  admit,  for  every  fort  of  C  HA  P. 
injuftice.  Originally  the  courts  of  law  gave  damages  only  for 
breach  of  contrafl.  The  court  of  chancery,  as  a  court  of  con- 
fcience,  firft  took  upon  it  to  enforce  the  fpecific  performance  of 
agreements.  When  the  breach  of  contradl  confifted  in  the  non- 
payment of  money,  the  damage  fuftained  could  be  compenfated  in 
no  other  way  than  by  ordering  payment,  which  was  equivalent  to 
a  fpecific  performance  of  the  agreement.  In  fuch  cales,  there- 
fore, the  remedy  of  the  courts  of  law  was  fuflicient.  It  was  not 
fo  in  others.  When  the  tenant  fued  his  lord  for  having  unjuftly 
outed  him  of  his  leafe,  the  damages  which  he  recovered  were  by 
no  means  equivalent  to  the  pofleffion  of  the  land.  Such  caufes, 
therefore,  for  fome  time,  went  all  to  the  court  of  chancery,  to  the 
no  fmall  lofs  of  the  courts  of  law.  It  was  to  draw  back  fuch  caufes 
to  themfelves  that  the  courts  of  law  are  faid  to  have  invented  the 
artificial  and  fidlitious  writ  of  ejectment,  the  moft  effe6lual  remedy 
for  an  unjuft  outer  or  difpofTeffion  of  land, 

A  STAMP-DUTY  upou  the  law  proceedings  of  each  particular 
court,  to  be  levied  by  that  court,  and  applied  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  judges  and  other  officers  belonging  to  it,  might,  in 
the  fame  manner,  afford  a  revenue  fufficient  for  defraying  the 
expence  of  the  adminiflration  of  juftice,  without  bringing  any  bur- 
den upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  fociety.  The  judges  indeed 
might,  in  this  cafe,  be  under  the  temptation  of  multiplying  unne- 
celfarily  the  proceedings  upon  every  caufe,  in  order  to  increafe,  as 
much  as  pofTible,  the  produce  of  fuch  a  flamp-duty.  It  has  been, 
the  cuftom  in  modern  Europe  to  regulate,  upon  moft  occafions, 
the  payment  of  the  attornies  and  clerks  of  court  according  to  the 
number  of  pages  which  they  had  occafion  to  write  j  the  court, 
however,  requiring  that  each  page  fhould  contain  fo  many  lines, 
and  each  line  fo  many  words.     In  order  to  increafe  their  payment, 

the 
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BOOK  the  attornies  and  clerks  have  contrived  t»  multiply  words  beyond 
all  neceffity,  to  the  corruption  of  the  law  language  of,  I  believe, 
every  court  of  juftice  in  Europe.  A  like  temptation  might  per- 
haps occafion  a  like  corruption  in  the  form  of  law  proceedings. 

But  whether  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  be  fo  contrived  as  to 
defray  its  own  expence,  or  whether  the  judges  be  maintained  by 
fixed  falaries  paid  to  them  from  fome  other  fund,  it  does  not  feem 
neceflary  that  the  perfon  or  perfons  entrufled  with  the  executive 
power  fhould  be  charged  with  the  management  of  that  fund,  or  with 
the  payment  of  thofe  falaries.  That  fund  might  arife  from  the 
rent  of  landed  eftates,  the  management  of  each  eftate  being  entrulled 
to  the  particular  court  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it.  That 
fund  might  arife  even  from  the  intereft  of  a  fum  of  money,  the 
lending  out  of  which  might,  in  the  fame  manner,  be  entrufted  to 
the  court  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it.  A  part,  though  indeed 
but  a  fmall  part,  of  the  falary  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  feffion 
in  Scotland,  arifes  from  the  intereft  of  a  fum  of  money.  The 
neceflary  inftability  of  fuch  a  fund  feems,  however,  to  render  it  an 
improper  one  for  the  maintenance  of  an  inftitution  which  ought 
to  laft  forever. 

The  feparation  of  the  judicial  from  the  executive  power  feems 
originally  to  have  arifen  from  the  increafmg  bufinefs  of  the  fociety, 
in  confequence  of  its  increafmg  improvement.  The  adminiftration 
of  juftice  became  fo  laborious  and  fo  complicated  a  duty  as  to 
require  the  undivided  attention  of  the  perfons  to  whom  it  was 
cntrufted.  The  perfon  entrufted  with  the  executive  power  not  having 
leifure  to  attend  to  the  decifion  of  private  caufes  himfelf,  a  deputy 
was  appointed  to  decide  them  in  his  ftead.  In  the  progrefs  of  the 
Roman  greatnefs,  the  conful  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  poli- 
tical affairs  of  the  ftate  to  attend  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

A  prae- 
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A  praetor,  therefore,  was  appointed  to  adminiller  it  in  his  ftead.  CHAP. 
In  the  progrefs  of  the  European  monarchies  which  were  founded 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  fovereigns  and  the  great 
lords  came  univerfally  to  confider  the  adminiftrationof  juftice  as  an 
office  both  too  laborious  and  too  ignoble  for  them  to  execute  in  their 
own  perfons.  They  univerfally,  therefore,  difcharged  themfelves 
of  it  by  appointing  a  deputy,  bailiff,  or  judge. 

When  the  judicial  is  united  to  the  executive  power,  it  is  fcarec 
poflible  that  juftice  fhould  not  frequently  be  facrificed  to,  what  is 
vulgarly  called,  politics.  The  perfons  entrufted  with  the  great 
interefts  of  the  ftate  may,  even  without  any  corrupt  views,  fometimes 
imagine  it  neceffary  to  facrifice  to  thofe  interefts  the  rights  of  a  pri- 
vate man.  But  upon  the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice  depends 
the  liberty  of  every  individual,  the  fenfe  which  he  has  of  his  own 
fecurity.  In  order  to  make  every  individual  feel  himfelf  perfedlly 
fecure  in  the  poffefilon  of  every  right  which  belongs  to  him,  it  is 
not  only  neceffary  that  the  judicial  fliould  be  feparated  from  the 
executive  power,  but  that  it  fliould  be  rendered  as  much  as  poffiblc 
independent  of  that  power.  The  judge  fhould  not  be  liable  to  be 
removed  from  his  office  according  to  the  caprice  of  that  power. 
The  regular  payment  of  his  falary  ftiould  not  depend  upon  the  good- 
will, or  even  upon  the  good  oeconomy  of  that  power. 

Part    III. 

Of  the  Expence  of  publick  Works  and  puhlick  Infitiitions, 

'"p  H  E  third  and  laft  duty  of  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth  is 

that  of  creeling  and  maintaining  thofe  publick  inftitutions  and 

thofe  publick  works,  which,  though  they  may  be  in  the  higheft 

degree  advantageous  to  a  great  fociety,   are,  however,  of  fuch  a 

nature 
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BOOK  nature,  that  the  profit  could  never  repay  the  expence  to  any  indivi- 
dual or  fmall  number  of  individuals,  and  which  it  therefore  cannot 
be  expected  that  any  individual  or  fmall  number  of  individuals  {hould 
erc£l  or  maintain.  The  performance  of  this  duty  requires  too 
very  different  degrees  of  expence  in  the  different  periods  of  fociety. 

After  the  publick  inftitutions  and  publick  v^rorks  neceliary  for 
the  defence  of  the  fociety,  and  for  the  adminiflration  of  juftice,  both 
of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  other  works  and  infti- 
tutions of  this  kind  are  chiefly  thofe  for  facilitating  the  commerce  of 
the  fociety,  and  thofe  for  promoting  the  inflru6Hon  of  the  people. 
The  inftitutions  for  inftrudlion  are  of  two  kinds  -,  thofe  for  the 
education  of  the  youth,  and  thofe  for  the  inftru6lion  of  people 
of  all  ages.  The  confideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  expence 
of  thofe  different  forts  of  publick  work  and  inftitutions  may  be 
moft  properly  defrayed,  will  divide  this  third  part  of  the  prefent 
chapter  into  three  different  articles. 

Article     I. 

Of  the  fubl'uk  Works  and  Inftitiitiom  for  facilitating  the  Commerce 

of  the   Society. 

THAT  the  ereflion  and  maintenance  of  the  publick  works  which 
facilitate  the  commerce  of  any  country,  fuch  as  good  roads,  bridges, 
navigable  canals,  harbours,  &c.  muft  require  very  different  degrees  of 
expenceinthe  different  periods  of  fociety,  is  evident  without  any  proof. 
The  expence  of  making  and  maintaining  the  publick  roads  of  any 
country  muft  evidently  iucreafe  with  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  that  country,  or  with  the  quantity  and  weight  of  the 
goods  which  it  becomes  neceffary  to  fetch  and  carry  upon  thofe 
roads.  The  flrength  of  a  bridge  muft  be  fuited  to  the  number  and 
weight  of  the  carriages  which  are  likely  to  pafs  over  it.  The  depth 
and  the  fupply  of  water  for  a  navigable  canal  muft  be  proportioned 
to  the  number  and  tunnage  of  the  lighters  which  are  Ukely  to  carry 

goods 
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goods  upon  it ;  the  extent  of  a  harbour  to  the  number  of  the  fhlp-    CHAP, 
ping  which  are  likely  to  take  fhelter  in  it. 

It  does  not  feem  neceflary  that  the  expence  of  thofe  publick 
works  fhould  be  defrayed  from  that  publick  revenue,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  of  which  the  collection  and  application  is  in  mod 
countries  afligned  to  the  executive  power.  The  greater  part  of 
fuch  publick  works  may  eafily  be  fo  managed  as  to  afford  a  parti- 
cular revenue  fufRcient  for  defrayirig  their  own  expence,  without 
bringing  any  burden  upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  fociety. 

A  HIGHWAY,  abridge,  a  navigable  canal,  for  example,  may  in 
moft  cafes  be  both  made  and  maintained  by  a  fmall  toll  upon  the 
carriages  which  make  ufe  of  them  :  a  harbour,  by  a  moderate  por^ 
duty  upon  the  tunnage  of  the  (hipping  which  load  or  unload  in  it. 
The  coinage,  another  inftitution  for  facilitating  commerce,  irj 
many  countries,  not  only  defrays  its  own  expence,  but  affords  a 
fmall  revenue  or  feignorage  to  the  fovereign.  The  poll  office,  an- 
other inftitution  for  the  fame  purpofe,  over  and  above  defraying  its 
own  expence,  affords  in  almoft  all  countries  a  very  confiderable 
revenue  to  the  fovereign. 

When  the  carriages  which  pafs  over  a  higiiway  or  abiidg*  and 
the  lighters  which  fail  upon  a  navigable  canal,  pay  toll  in  proportion 
to  their  weight  or  their  tunnage, they  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  thofe 
publick  works  exaflly  in  proportion  to  the  tear  and  wear  which  they 
occafion  of  them.  It  fecms  fcarce  poffible  to  invent  a  more  equitabls 
way  of  maintaining  fuch  works.  This  tax  or  toll  too,  though  it  is 
advanced  by  the  carrier,  is  finally  paid  by  the  confumer,  to  whom 
it  muft  always  be  charged  in  the  price  of  the  goods.  As  the  expence 
of  carriage,  however,  is  very  much  reduced  by  means  of  fuch 
publick  works,  the  goods,  notwithftanding  the  tpll,  come  cheaper 

to 
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BOOK  to  the  confumer  than  they  could  otherwife  have  done  j  their  price 
not  being  fo  much  raifed  by  the  toll,  as  it  is  lowered  by  the  cheapnefs 
of  the  carriage. The  perfon  who  finally  pays  this  tax,  therefore,  gains, 
by  the  application,  more  than  he  lofes  by  the  payment  of  it.  His 
payment  is  exa6lly  in  proportion  to  his  gain.  It  is  in  reality  no 
more  than  a  part  of  that  gain  which  he  is  obliged  to  give  up  in  order 
to  get  the  reft.  It  feems  impoflible  to  imagine  a  more  equitable 
method  of  raifmg  a  tax. 

When  the  toll  upon  carriages  of  luxury,  upon  coaches,  pofl:« 
chaifes,  &c.  is  made  fomewhat  higher  in  proportion  to  their  weighty 
than  upon  carriages  of  necelTary  ufe,  fuch  as  carts,  waggons,  &c^ 
the  indolence  and  vanity  of  the  rich  is  made  to  contribute  in  a  very 
cafy  manner  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  rendering  cheaper  the  tranf- 
portation  of  heavy  goods  to  all  the  difFei-ent  parts  of  the  country. 

When  high  roads,  bridges,  canals,  &c.  are  in  this  manner 
made  and  fupported  by  the  commerce  which  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  them,  they  can  be  made  only  where  that  commerce  requires 
them,  and  confequently  where  it  is  proper  to  make  them.  Their 
expence  too,  their  grandeur  and  magnificence  muft  be  fuited  to 
what  that  commerce  can  afford  to  pay.  They  muft  be  made  con- 
fequently as  it  is  proper  to  make  them.  A  magnificent  high  road 
cannot  be  made  through  a  defart  country  where  there  is  little  or 
no  commerce,  or  merely  becaufe  it  happens  to  lead  to  the  country 
villa  of  the  intendant  of  the  province,  or  to  that  of  fome  great  lor'"' 
to  whom  the  intendant  finds  it  convenient  to  make  his  court.  A 
great  bridge  cannot  be  thrown  over  a  river  at  a  place  v/here  nobody 
pafles,  or  merely  to  embellifli  the  view  from  the  windows  of  a 
neighbouring  palace  :  things  which  fometimes  happen  in  countries 
where  works  of  this  kind  are  carried  on  by  any  other  revenue  than 
that  which  they  themfclves  are  capable  of  affording. 

In 
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In  feveral  different  parts  of  Europe  the  toll  or  lock-duty  upon  a  CHAP, 
canal  is  the  property  of  private  perfons,  whofe  private  intereft 
obliges  them  to  keep  up  the  canal.  If  it  is  not  kept  in  tolerable 
order,  the  navigation  neceffarily  ceafes  altogether,  and  along  with  it 
the  whole  profit  which  they  can  make  by  the  tolls.  If  thofe  tolls 
were  put  under  the  management  of  commifTioners,  who  had  them- 
felves  no  intereft  in  them,  they  might  be  lefs  attentive  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  works  which  produced  them.  The  canal  of  Languedoc 
coft  the  king  of  France  and  the  province  upwards  of  thirteen  millions 
of  livres,  which  (at  twenty-eight  livres  the  mark  of  lilver,  the  value 
of  French  money  in  the  end  of  the  laft  century)  amounted  to 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  When  that 
great  work  was  finifhed,  the  moft  likely  method,  it  was  found,  of 
keeping  it  in  conftant  repair  was  to  make  a  prefent  of  the  tolls  to 
Riquet  the  engineer,  who  planned  and  conduced  the  work.  Thofe 
tolls  conftitute  at  prefent  a  very  large  eftate  to  the  different  branches 
of  the  family  of  that  gentleman,  who  have  therefore  a  great  intereft 
to  keep  the  work  in  conftant  repair.  But  had  thofe  tolls  been  put 
under  the  management  of  commiffioners  who  had  no  fuch  intereft, 
they  might  perhaps  have  been  diffipated  in  ornamental  and  unnecef- 
fary  expences,  while  the  moft  eflential  parts  of  the  work  were 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

The  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  road,  cannot  with  any 
fafety  be  made  the  property  of  private  perfons.  A  high  road, 
though  entirely  negleifed,  does  not  become  altogether  impaffable, 
though  a  canal  does.  The  proprietors  of  the  tolls  upon  a  high 
road,  therefore,  might  neglect  altogether  the  repair  of  the  road, 
and  yet  continue  to  levy  very  nearly  tlie  fame  tolls.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  that  the  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  fuch  a  work  Ihould 
be  put  under  tlie  management  of  commiffioners  or  truftees. 

In 
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BOOK       In  Great  Britain,  the  abufes  which  'the  truftees  have  committed 

V. 

in  the  management  of  thofe  tolls,  have  in  many  cafes  been  very 
juftly  complained  of.  At  many  turnpikes,  it  has  been  faid,  the 
money  levied  is  more  than  double  of  what  is  neceflary  for  execut- 
ing in  the  compleateft  manner  the  work  which  is  often  executed 
in  a  very  flovenly  manner,  and  fometimes  not  executed  at  all. 
The  fyftem  of  repairing  the  high  roads  by  tolls  of  this  kind, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  is  not  of  very  long  (landing.  We  fhould 
not  wonder,  therefore,  if  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  that 
degree  of  perfe6tion  of  which  it  feems  to  be  capable.  If  mean 
and  improper  perfons  are  frequently  appointed  truftees ;  and 
if  proper  courts  of  infpedtion  and  account  have  not  yet  been 
eftablifhed  for  controuling  their  condudl,  and  for  reducing  the 
tolls  to  what  is  barely  fufficient  for  executing  the  work  to  be  done 
by  them ;  the  recency  of  the  inftitution  both  accounts  and  apo- 
logizes for  thofe  defeiSts,  of  which,  by  the  wifdom  of  parliament, 
the  greater  part  may  in  due  time  be  gradually  remedied. 

The  money  levied  at  the  different  turnpikes  in  Great  Britain 
is  fuppofed  to  exceed  fo  much  what  is  neceffary  for  repairing  the 
roads,  that  the  favings,  which  v/ith  proper  oeconomy  might  be 
made  from  it,  have  been  confidered,  even  by  fome  minifters,  as  a 
very  great  refource  which  might  at  fome  time  or  another  be 
applied  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  Government,  it  has  been 
faid,  by  taking  the  management  of  the  turnpikes  into  its  own 
hands,  and  by  employing  the  foldiers,  who  would  work  for  a 
very  fmall  addition  to  their  pay,  could  keep  the  roads  in  good 
order  at  a  much  lefs  expence  than  it  can  be  done  by  truftees  who 
have  no  other  workmen  to  employ,  but  fuch  as  derive  their  whole 
fubfiftence  from  their  wages.  A  great  revenue,  half  a  million 
perhaps,  it  has  been  pretended,  might  in  this  manner  be  gained 
without  laying  any  new  burden  upon  the  people;  and  the  turn- 
pike 
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pike  roads  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  general  expence  of  C  HA  P. 
the  ftate,  \n  the  fame  manner  as  the  poft- office  does  at  prefent. 

That  a  confiderable  revenue  might  be  gained  in  this  manner, 
I  have  no  doubt,  though  probably  not  near  fo  much,  as  the  pro- 
je6lors  of  this  plan  have  fuppofed.  The  plan  itfelf,  hov^^ever, 
feems  liable  to  feveral  very  important  obje6lions. 

First,  if  the  tolls  which  are  levied  at  the  turnpikes  fliould 
ever  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  refources  for  fupplying  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  ftate,  they  would  certainly  be  augmented  as  thofe 
exigencies  were  fuppofed  to  require.  According  to  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  therefore,  they  would  probably  be  augmented  very 
faft.  The  facility  with  which  a  great  revenue  could  be  drawn 
from  them,  would  probably  encourage  adminiftration  to  recur 
very  frequently  to  this  refource.  Though  it  may  perhaps  be  more 
than  doubtful  whether  half  a  million  could  by  any  oeconomy  be 
faved  out  of  the  prefent  tolls,  it  can  fcarce  be  doubted  but  that  a 
million  might  be  faved  out  of  them  if  they  were  doubled,  and 
perhaps  two  millions  if  they  were  tripled.  This  great  revenue 
too  might  be  levied  without  the  appointment  of  a  fmgle  new 
officer  to  collecl  and  receive  it.  But  the  turnpike  tolls  being  con- 
tinually augmented  in  this  manner,  inftead  of  facilitating  the 
inland  commerce  of  the  country,  as  at  prefent,  would  foon  be- 
come a  very  great  encumbrance  upon  it.  The  expence  of  tranf- 
porting  all  heavy  goods  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another 
would  foon  be  fo  much  increafed,  the  market  for  all  fuch  goods 
confequently  would  foon  be  fo  much  narrowed,  that  their  pro- 
du6tion  would  be  in  a  great  meafure  difcouraged,  and  the  mofl 
important  branches  of  the  domeftic  induftry  of  the  country  anni- 


hilated altogether. 


Secondly, 
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B  O  O  K  Secondly,  a  tax  upon  carriages  in  proportion  to  their  weight, 
u— >^-~>~i  though  a  veiy  equal  tax  when  applied  to  the  fole  purpofe  of  re- 
pairing the  roads,  is  a  veiy  unequal  one,  when  applied  to  any 
other  purpofe,  or  to  fupply  the  common  exigencies  of  the  ftate. 
When  it  is  applied  to  the  fole  purpofe  above  mentioned,  each 
carriage  is  fuppofed  to  pay  exaflly  for  the  tear  and  wear  which 
that  carriage  occafions  of  the  roads.  But  when  it  is  applied  to 
any  other  purpofe,  each  carnage  is  fuppofed  to  pay  for  more  than 
that  tear  and  wear,  and  contributes  to  the  fupply  of  fome  other 
exigency  of  the  ftate.  But  as  the  turnpike  toll  raifes  the  price  of 
goods  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  and  not  to  their  value,  it  is 
chiefly  paid  by  the  confumers  of  coarfe  and  bulky,  not  by  thofe 
of  precious  and  light  commodities.  Whatever  exigency  of  the 
ftate  therefore  this  tax  miglit  be  intended  to  fupply,  that  exigency 
would  be  chiefly  fupplied  at  the  expence  of  the  poor,  not  of  the 
rich ;  at  the  expence  of  thofe  who  are  leafl:  able  to  fupply  it, 
not  of  thofe  who  are  mofl:  able. 

Thirdly,  if  government  fhould  at  any  time  negle(5l  the  repa- 
ration of  the  high  roads,  it  would  be  flill  more  difficult  than  it 
is  at  prefent  to  compel  the  proper  application  of  any  part  of  the 
turnpike  tolls.  A  large  revenue  might  thus  be  levied  upon  the 
people,  without  any  part  of  it  being  applied  to  the  only  purpole 
to  which  a  revenue  levied  in  this  manner  ought  ever  to  be  ap- 
plied. If  the  meannefs  and  poverty  of  the  trufl;ees  of  turnpike 
roads  render  it  fometimes  difficult  at  prefent  to  oblige  them  to 
repair  their  wrong ;  their  wealth  and  greatnefs  would  render  it 
ten  times  more  fo  in  the  cafe  which  is  here  fuppofed. 

In  France  the  funds   defl:ined  for  the  reparation   of  the  high 
roads  are  under  the  immediate  direftion  of  the  executive  power. 
Thofe  funds  confifl:  partly  in  the  fix  days  labour  which  the  country 
people  are  in  mofl:  parts  of  Europe  obliged  to  give  to  the  repa- 
ration 
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ration  of  the  highways  -,  and  partly  in  fuch  a  portion  of  the  go-   CHAP, 
neral  revenue  of  the  flate  as  the  king  chufes  to  l^^are  from  his 
other  expences. 

By  the  antient  law  of  France,  as  well  as  by  that  of  mofl  other 
parts  of  Europe,  the  Hx  days  labour  was  under  the  dire6lion  of 
a  local  or  provincial  magiftracy,  which  had  no  immediate  depen- 
dency upon  the  king's  council.  But  by  the  prefent  praflice  both 
the  fix  days  labour,  and  whatever  other  fund  the  king  may  chufe 
to  aflign  for  the  reparation  of  the  high  roads  in  any  particular 
province  or  generality,  are  entirely  under  the  management  of  the 
intendant;  an  officer  who  is  appointed  and  removed  by  the  king's 
council,  who  receives  his  orders  from  it,  and  is  in  conflant  corref- 
pondence  with  it.  In  the  progrefs  of  defpotifm  the  authority  of  the 
executive  power  gradually  abforbs  that  of  every  other  power  in  the 
Hate,  and  afllimes  to  itfelf  the  management  of  every  branch  of  reve- 
nue which  is  deflined  for  any  public  purpofe.  In  France,  however, 
the  great  poll  roads,  the  roads  which  make  the  communication  be- 
tween the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  are  in  general  kept  in 
good  orders  and  in  fome  provinces  are  even  a  good  deal  fuperior 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  turnpike  roads  of  England.  But  what  we 
call  the  crofs  roads,  that  is,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  roads  in  the 
country,  are  entirely  negle6led,  and  are  in  many  places  abfolutely 
impafTable  for  any  heavy  carriage.  In  fome  places  it  is  even  dan- 
gerous to  travel  on  horfeback,  and  mules  are  the  only  conveyance 
which  can  fafely  be  trufted.  The  proud  minifter  of  an  oftenta- 
tious  court  may  frequently  take  pleafure  in  executing  a  work  of 
fplendor  and  magnificence,  fuch  as  a  great  highway  which  is  fre- 
quently feen  by  the  principal  nobility,  whofe  applaufes,  not  only 
flatter  his  vanity,  but  even  contribute  to  fupport  his  iutereft  at 
court.  But  to  execute  a  great  number  of  little  works,  in  which 
nothing  that  can  be  done  can  make  any  great  appearance,  or 
excite  the  fmalleft  degree  of   admiration    in  any   traveller,  and 

which 
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BOOK  which,  in  fhort,  have  nothmg  to  recommend  them  but  their  ex- 
treme utility,  is  a  bufmefs  which  appears  ia  every  refpeft  too  mean 
and  paultry  to  merit  the  attention  of  fo  great  a  magiflrate. 
Under  fuch  an  adminiftration,  therefore,  fuch  works  are  almofl 
always  entirely  neglefted. 

In  China,  and  in  feveral  other  governments  of  Afia,  the  execu- 
tive power  charges  itfelf  both  with  the  reparation  of  the  high 
roads,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  the  navigable  canals.  In  the 
inftrudtions  which  are  given  to  the  governor  of  each  province, 
thofe  objeds,  it  is  faid,  are  conftantly  recommended  to  him,  and 
the  judgement  which  the  court  forms  of  his  conduct  is  very  much 
regulated  by  the  attention  which  he  appears  to  have  paid  to  this 
part  of  his  inftruflions.  This  branch  of  public  poHce  accordingly 
is  faid  to  be  very  much  attended  to  in  all  thofe  countries,  but 
particularly  in  China,  where  the  high  roads,  and  ftill  more  the 
navigable  canals,  it  is  pretended,  exceed  very  much  every  thing 
of  the  fame  kind  which  is  known  in  Europe.  The  accounts  of 
thofe  works,  however,  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  Europe, 
have  generally  been  drawn  up  by  w^ak  and  wondering  travellers,, 
frequently  by  ftupid  and  lying  miflionaries.  If  they  had  been 
examined  by  more  intelligent  eyes,  and  if  the  accounts  of  them 
had  been  reported  by  more  faithful  witnefTes,  they  would  not 
perhaps  appear  to  be  fo  wonderful.  The  account  which  Bernier 
gives  of  fome  works  of  this  kind  in  Indoftan,  falls  very  much 
ftiort  of  what  had  been  reported  of  them  by  other  travellers  more 
difpofed  to  the  marvellous  than  he  was.  It  may  too  perhaps  be 
in  thofe  countries  as  it  is  in  France,  where  the  great  roads,  the 
great  communications  which  are  likely  to  be  the  fuhje6ls  of  con- 
verfation  at  the  court  and  in  the  capital,  are  attended  to,  and  all 
the  reft  neglefted.  In  China,  befides,  in  Indoftan,  and  in  feveral 
other  governments  of  Afia,  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign  arifes 
almoft  altogether  from  a  land-tax  or  land-rent,  which  rifcs  or  falls 

with 
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with  the  rife  or  fall  of  the  annual  produce. of  the  land.  The  great  CHAP, 
intereft  of  the  fovcreign,  therefore,  his  revenue,  is  in  fuch  coun- 
tries neceflarily  and  immediately  conneded  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  with  the  greatnefs  of  its  produce,  and  with  the  value  of 
its  produce.  But  in  order  to  render  that  produce  both  as  great  and 
as  valuable  as  poffible,  it  is  neceflary  to  procure  to  it  as  extcnfive 
a  market  as  pofllblc,  and  confequently  to  eftablifh  the  freell,  the 
eafieft,  and  the  leaft  expenfive  communication  between  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  which  can  be  done  only  by  means 
of  the  beft>  roads  and  the  beft  navigable  canals.  But  the  revenue 
of  the  fovereign  does  not  in  any  part  of  Europe  arife  chiefly  from 
a  land-tax  or  land-rent.  In  all  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  it  may  ultimately  depend  upon  the 
produce  of  the  land :  But  that  dependency  is  neither  fo  immediate, 
nor  fo  evident.  In  Europe,  therefore,  the  fovereign  does  not  feel 
himfelf  fo  dire6tly  called  upon  to  promote  the  increafe,  both  in 
quantity  and  value,  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or,  by  maintain- 
ing good  roads  and  canals,  to  provide  the  moft  extenfive  market 
for  that  produce.  Though  it  Ihould  be  true,  therefore,  what  J 
apprehend  is  not  a  little  doubtful,  that  in  fome  parts  of  Afia  this 
department  of  the  public  police  is  very  properly  managed  by  the 
executive  power,  there  is  not  the  leaft  probability  that,  during  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things,  it  could  be  tolerably  managed  by  that 
power  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Even  thofe  public  works  which  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  they 
cannot  afford  any  revenue  for  maintaining  themfelves,  but  of 
which  the  conveniency  is  nearly  confined  to  fome  particular  place 
or  diftricl,  are  always  better  maintained  by  a  local  or  provincial 
revenue  under  the  management  of  a  local  or  provincial  adminl- 
flration,  than  by  the  general  revenue  of  the  ftate,  of  which  the 
executive  pov/er  muft  always  have  the  management.     Were  the 

llreets 
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BOOK  ftreets  of  London  tx)  be  lighted  and  paved  at  the  expence  of  the 
treafury,  is  there  any  probabiUty  that  they  would  be  ib-  well  lighted 
and  paved  as  they  are  at  prefent,  or  even  at  fo  fmall  an  expence  ? 
The  expence  befides,  inftead  of  being  raifed  by  a  local  tax  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  each  particular  ftreet,  parifli,  or  diftri6l  in  Lon- 
don, would,  in  this  cafe,  be  defrayed  out  of  the  general  revenue  of 
the  ftate,  and  would  confequently  be  raifed  by  a  tax  upon  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  of  whom  the  greater  part  derive  no 
fort  of  benefit  from  the  lighting  and  paving-  of  the  flreets  of 
London. 

The  abufes  which  fometimes  creep  into  the  local  and  provincial 
adminiftration  of  a  local  and  provincial  revenue,  how  enormous 
foever  they  may  appear,  are  in  reality,  however,  almoft  always  very 
trifling  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  commonly  take  place  in  the 
adminiltration  and  expenditure  of  the  revenue  of  a  great  empire. 
They  are,  befides,  much  more  eafily  correfled.  Under  the  local  or 
provincial  adminiftration  of  the  juftices  of  the  peace  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  fix  days  labour  which  the  country  people  are  obliged  to 
give  to  the  reparation  of  the  highways,  is  not  always  perhaps  very 
judicioufly  applied,  but  it  is  fcarce  ever  exafted  with  any  circum- 
fiance  of  cruelty  or  opprefilon.  In  France,  under  the  adminiftra- 
tion of  the  intendants,  the  application  is  not  always  more  judi- 
cious, and  the  exadlion  is  frequently  the  moft  cruel  and  opprefilve. 
Such  Corvees,  as  they  are  called,  make  one  of  the  principal  inftru- 
ments  of  tyranny  by  which  the  intendant  chaftifes  any  parifli  or 
communaute  which  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  his  dif- 
pleafure. 

Article     IT. 

Of  the  'Expence  of  the  Injlitutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Youth, 

THE  inftitutions  for  the  education  of  the  youth  may  in  the 
fame  manner  furnifti  a  revenue  fufficient  for  defraying  their  own 

expence. 
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cxpence.  The  fee  or  honorary  which  the  fcholar  pays  to  the  mailer   C  HA  P. 
naturally  conftitutes  a  revenue  of  this  kind. 

Even  where  the  reward  of  the  mafter  does  not  arife  altogether 
from  this  natural  revenue,  it  ftill  is  not  necefiary  that  it  fhould  be 
derived  from  that  general  revenue  of  the  fociety  of  which  the  col- 
le6tion  and  application  is  in  moft  countries  affigned  to  the  execu- 
tive power.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  accordingly  the 
endowment  of  fchools  and  colleges  makes  either  no  charge  upon  that 
general  revenue,  or  but  a  very  fmall  one.  It  every  where  arifes 
chiefly  from  fome  local  or  provincial  revenue,  from  the  rent  of  fome 
landed  eftate,  or  from  the  interefl  of  fome  fum  of  money  allotted 
and  put  under  the  management  of  truftees  for  this  particular  pur- 
pofe,  fometimes  by  the  fovereign  himfelf,  and  fometimes  by  fome 
private  donor* 

Have  thofe  public  endowments  contributed  in  general  to  pro- 
mote the  end  of  their  inftitution  ?  Have  they  contributed  to  encou- 
rage the  diligence,  and  to  improve  the  abilities  of  the  teachers  ? 
Have  they  diredted  the  courfe  of  education  towards  objefls  more 
ufeful,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  pubhc,  than  thofe  to  which 
it  would  naturally  have  gone  of  its  own  accord  ?  It  fhould  not 
feem  very  difficult  to  give  at  leafl  a  probable,  anfwer  to  each  of  thofe 
queftions. 

In  every  profeffion  the  exertion  of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who 
exercife  it  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  neceffity  they  are  under  of 
making  that  exertion.  This  neceflity  is  greateft  with  thofe  to  whom 
the  emoluments  of  their  profeffion  are  the  only  fource  from  which 
they  expedt  their  fortune,  or  even  their  ordinary  revenue  and  fub- 
fiflence.  In  order  to  acquire  this  fortune,  or  even  to  get  this  fub- 
fiftence,  they  mufl,  in  the  courfe  of  the  yeai',  execute  a  certain 

quantity 
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quantity  of  work  of  a  known  value ;  and,  where  the  competition 
is  free,  the  rivalfliip  of  competitors,  who  are  all  endeavouring  to 
juftle  one  another  out  of  employment,  obliges  every  man  to  endea- 
vour to  execute  his  work  with  a  certain  degree  of  exatSlnefs.  The 
grcatnefs  of  the  objedls  which  are  to  be  acquired  by  fuccefs  in  fome 
particular  profefTions  may,  no  doubt,  fometimes  animate  the  exer- 
tion of  a  few  men  of  extraordinary  fpirit  and  ambition.  Great 
objeds,  however,  are  evidently  not  neceffary  in  order  to  occafion 
the  greateft  exertions.  Rivalfliip  and  emulation  render  excellency, 
even  in  mean  profeffions,  an  objedl  of  ambition,  and  frequently 
occafion  the  very  greateft  exertions.  Great  objefts,  on  the  con- 
trary, alone  and  unfupported  by  the  neceffity  of  application,  have 
feldom  been  fufficient  to  occafion  any  confiderable  exertion.  In 
England,  fuccefs  in  the  profefTion  of  the  law  leads  to  fome  very 
great  objefts  of  ambition ;  and  yet  how  few  men,  born  to  eafy 
fortunes,  have  ever  in  this  country  been  eminent  in  that  pro- 
fefTion ! 

The  endowments  of  fchools  and  colleges  have  neceflarily  dimi- 
niftied  more  or  lefs  the  neceffity  of  application  in  the  teachers. 
Their  fubfiftence,  fo  far  as  it  arifes  from  their  falaries,  is  evidently 
derived  from  a  fund  altogether  independent  of  their  fuccefs  and 
reputation  in  their  particular  profeffions. 

In  fome  univerfities  the  falary  makes  but  a  part,  and  frequently 
but  a  fmall  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher,  of  which  the 
greater  part  arifes  from  the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  pupils.  The 
neceffity  of  application,  though  always  more  or  lefs  diminiflied,  is 
not  in  this  cafe  entirely  taken  away.  Reputation  in  his  profeffion  is 
ftill  of  fome  importance  to  him,  and  he  ftill  has  fome  dependency 
upon  the  afFeftion,  gratitude,  and  favourable  report  of  thofe  who 
have  attended  upon  his  inftruftions,  and  thefe  favourable  fenti- 

ments 
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ments  he  is  likely  to  gain  in  no  way  fo  well  as  by  defer  ving  them,    C  HA  P, 
that  is,  by  the  abilities  and  diligence  with  which  he  difcharges  every 
part  of  his  duty. 

In  other  univerfities  the  teacher  is  prohibited  from  receiving  any 
honoraiy  or  fee  from  his  pupils,  and  his  falary  conflitutes  the 
whole  of  the  revenue  which  he  derives  from  his  office.  His  inte- 
reft  is,  in  this  cafe,  fet  as  direilly  in  oppofition  to  his  duty  as  it  is 
poffible  to  fet  it.  It  is  the  intereft  of  every  man  to  live  as  much  at 
his  eafe  as  he  can ;  and  if  his  emoluments  are  to  be  precifely  the 
fame  whether  he  does,  or  does  not  perform  fome  very  laborious 
duty,  it  is  certainly  his  intereft,  at  leaft  as  intereft  is  vulgarly  un- 
derftood,  either  to  negle6l  it  altogether,  or,  if  he  is  fubjeft  to  fome 
authority  which  will  not  fuffer  him  to  do  this,  to  perform  it  in  as 
carelefs  and  flovenly  a  manner  as  that  authority  will  permit.  If 
he  is  naturally  adlive  and  a  lover  of  labour,  it  is  his  intereft  to 
employ  that  adlivity  in  any  way,  from  which  he  can  derive  fome 
advantage,  rather  than  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  from  which 
he  can  derive  none. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  fubje<5t  refides  in  the  body  corpo- 
rate, the  college,  or  univerfity,  of  which  he  himfelf  is  a  member, 
and  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  other  members  are,  like  himfelf, 
perfons  who  either  are  or  ouglit  to  be  teachers,  they  are  likely  to- 
make  a  common  caufe,  to  be  all  very  indulgent  to  one  another, 
and  every  man  to  confent  that  his  neigiibour  may  negle6l  his  duty,, 
provided  he  himfelf  is  allowed  to  neg!e6l  his  own.  In  the  univer- 
fity of  Oxford,  the  greater  part  of  the  pubhc  profeflbrs  have,  for 
thefe  many  years,  given  up  altogether  even  the  pretence  of  teachings 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  fabje6l  refides,  not  fo  much  in 
the  body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  in  fome  other  extra- 
neous 
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B  O  O  K  neons  peifoiis,  la  the  bifliop  of  the  dlocefe,  for  example ;  in  the 
governor  of  the  provhice ;  or,  perhaps,  in  fome  minifter  of  ftate, 
it  is  not  indeed  in  this  cafe  very  hkely  that  he  will  be  fuffered  to 
neglecl  his  duty  altogether.  All  that  fuch  fuperiors,  however,  can 
force  him  to  do  is  to  attend  upon  his  pupils  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  that  is,  to  give  a  certain  number  of  leflures  in  the  week  or 
in  the  year.  What  thofe  ledlures  fliall  be,  maft  ftill  depend  upon 
the  diligence  of  the  teacher ;  and  that  diligence  is  hkely  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  motives  which  he  has  for  exerting  it.  An  extra- 
neous jurifdi6tion  of  this  kind,  befides,  is  liable  to  be  exercifed  both 
ignorantly  and  capricioufly.  In  its  nature  it  is  arbitrary  and  difcre- 
tionary,  and  the  perfons  who  exercife  it,  neither  attending  upon 
the  lectures  of  the  teacher  themfelves,  nor  perhaps  underllanding 
the  fciences  which  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  teach,  are  feldom  capable  of 
exerciling  it  with  judgement.  From  the  infolence  of  office  too  they 
are  frequently  indifferent  how  they  exercife  it,  and  are  very  apt  to 
cenfure  or  deprive  him  of  his  office  wantonly,  and  without  any  jufl: 
caufe.  The  perfon  fubjeft  to  fuch  jurifdidlion  is  neceflarily  degraded 
by  it,  and,  inftead  of  being  one  of  the  moft  refpedlable,  is  rendered 
one  of  the  meaneft  and  moft  contemptible  perfons  in  the  fociety. 
It  is  by  powerful  protedtion  only  that  he  can  eiFe6lually  guard  him- 
felf  againft  the  bad  ufage  to  which  he  is  at  all  times  expofed ;  and 
this  prote6lion  he  is  moft  likely  to  gain,  not  by  ability  or  diligence 
in  his  profeffion,  but  by  obfequioufnefs  to  the  will  of  his  fuperiors, 
and  by  being  ready,  at  all  times,  to  facrifice  to  that  will  the  rights, 
the  intereft,  and  the  honour  of  the  body  corporate  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  Whoever  has  attended  for  any  confiderable  time  to 
the  adminiftration  of  a  French  univerfity,  muft  have  had  occafion 
to  remark  the  effedls  which  naturally  refult  from  an  arbitrary  and 
extraneous  jurifdiction  of  this  kind. 

Whatever  forces  a  certain  number  of  ftudents  to  any  college 
or  univerfity,  independent  of  the  merit  or  reputation  of  the  teachers, 
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tends  more  or  lefs   to  diminifli  the  neceflity  of  that    merit  or  CHAP, 
reputation. 

The  privileges  of  graduates  in  arts,  in  law,  in  phyfic,  and 
divinity,  when  they,  can  be  obtained  only  by  refiding  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  in  certain  univerfities,  necefTarily  force  a  certain  number 
offtudents  to  fuch  univerfities  independent  of  the  merit  or  reputa- 
tion of  the  teachers.  The  privileges  of  graduates  are  a  fort  of 
ftatutes  of  apprenticefhip,  which  have  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  education,  juft  as  other  ftatutes  of  apprenticefhip  have 
to  that  of  arts  and  manufadures. 

The  charitable  foundations  of  fcholarfliips,  exhibitions,  burfa- 
ries,  &c.  necefTarily  attach  a  certain  number  of  ftudents  to  certain 
colleges,  independent  altogether  of  the  merit  of  thofe  particular 
colleges.  Were  the  ftudents  upon  fuch  charitable  foundations 
left  free  to  chufe  what  college  they  liked  beft,  fuch  liberty  might 
perhaps  contribute  to  excite  fome  emulation  among  different 
colleges.  A  regulation,  on  the  contrary,  which  prohibited  even 
the  independent  members  of  every  particular  college  from  leaving 
it,  and  going  to  any  other,  without  leave  firft  afked  and  obtained  of 
that  which  they  meant  to  abandon,  would  tend  very  much  to 
extinguifh  that  emulation. 

If  in  each  college  the  tutor  or  teacher  who  was  to  inftru^l  each 
ftudent  in  all  arts  and  fciences,  (hould  not  be  voluntarily  chofen  by 
the  ftudent,  but  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  college ;  and  if  in 
cafe  of  neglect,  inability,  or  bad  ufage,  the  ftudent  fhould  not  be 
allowed  to  change  him  for  another  without  leave  firft  afked  and 
obtained;  fuch  a  regulation  would  not  only  tend  very  much 
to    extinguifli   all   emulation  among   the  different  tutors  of  the 

fame 
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fame  college,  but  to  diminifti  veiy  much  in  all  of  them  the 
neceflity  of  diligence  and  of  attention  to  their  refpeflive  pupils. 
Such  teachers,  though  very  well  paid  by  their  ftudents,  might  be  as 
much  difpofed  to  negleft  them  as  thofe  who  are  not  paid  by  them 
at  all,  or  who  have  no  other  recompence  but  their  falary. 

If  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe,  it  muft  be  an 
unpleafant  thing  to  him  to  be  confcious,  while  he  is  ledluring  his 
ftudents,  that  he  is  either  fpeaking  or  reading  nonfenfe,  or  what  is 
very  little  better  than  nonfenfe.     It  muft  too  be  unpleafant  to  him 
to  obferve  that  the  greater  part  of  his  ftudents  defert  his  leftures  -, 
or  perhaps  attend  upon  them  with  plain  enough  marks  of  negledV, 
contempt  and   deiifion.    If   he    is    obliged,    therefore,    to  give 
a  certain  number  of  le6lures,  thefe  motives  alone,  without  any 
other  intereft,  might  difpofe  him  to  take  fome  pains  to  give  tolerably 
good  ones.     Several  different  expedients,  however,  may  be  fallen 
upon  which  will  effectually  blunt  the  edge  of  all  thofe  incitements 
to  diligence.     The  teacher,    inftead  of  explaining  to  his   pupils 
himfelf,  the  fcience  in  which  he  propofes  to  inftru6l  them,  may  read 
fome  book  upon  it  -,  and  if  this  book  is  written  in  a  foreign  and 
dead  language,  by  interpreting  it  to  them  into  their  own ;  or,  what 
would  give  him  ftill  lefs  trouble,  by  making  them  interpret  it  to 
him,  and  by  now  and  then  making  an  occafional  remark  upon  it, 
he  may  flatter  himfelf  that  he  is  giving  a  ledure.     The  flighteft 
degree  of  knowledge  and  application  will  enable  him  to  do  this  with- 
out expofing  himfelf  to  contempt  or  derifion,  or  faying  any  thing 
that  is  really  foolifli,  abfurd,  or  ridiculous.     The  difcipline  of  the 
college  at  the  fame  time  may  enable  him  to  force  all  his  pupils  to 
the  moft  regular  attendance  upon  this  {ham-le6lure,  and  to  maintain 
the  moft  decent  and  refpeilful  behaviour  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  performance. 

The 
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The  dlfcipline  of  colleges  and  univeiTities  is  in  general  contrived  C  HA  P. 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  ftudents,  but  for  the  intereft,  or  more 
properly  fpeaking,  for  the  eafe  of  the  mafters.  Its  obje6l  is  in  all 
cafes  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  mafter,  and  whether  he 
negle6ls  or  performs  his  duty,  to  oblige  the  ftudents  in  all  cafes  to 
behave  to  him  as  if  he  performed  it  with  the  greateft  diligence  and 
ability.  It  feems  to  prefume  perfed:  wifdom  and  virtue  in  the  one 
order,  and  the  greateft  weaknefs  and  folly  in  the  other.  Where  the 
mafters,  however,  really  perform  their  duty,  there  are  no  examples,  I 
believe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ftudents  ever  neglefl  theirs.  No 
dlfcipline  is  ever  rcquifite  to  force  attendance  upon  leftures  which 
are  really  worth  the  attending,  as  is  well  known  where -ever  any  fuch 
leflures  are  given.  Force  and  reftraint  may  no  doubt  be  in  fome 
degree  requifite  in  order  to  oblige  children  or  very  young  boys  to 
attend  to  thofe  parts  of  education  which  it  is  thought  neceflary  for 
them  to  acquire  during  that  early  period  of  life  j  but  after  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age,  provided  the  mafter  does  his  duty,  force 
or  reftraint  can  fcarce  ever  be  neceflary  to  carry  on  any 
part  of  education.  Such  is  the  generofity  of  the  greater  part  of 
young  men,  that,  fo  far  from  being  difpofed  to  neglecl  or  defpife 
the  inftrudtions  of  their  mafter,  provided  he  ftiows  fome  ferious 
intention  of  being  of  ufe  to  them,  they  are  generally  inclined  to 
pardon  a  great  deal  of  incorreftncfs  in  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
and  fometimes  even  to  conceal  from  the  publick  a  good  deal  of 
grofs  negligence. 

Those  parts  of  education,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  for  the  teaching 
of  which  there  are  no  publick  inftitutions,  are  generally  the  beft 
taught.  When  a  young  man  goes  to  a  fencing  or  a  dancing  fchool, 
he  does  not  indeed  always  learn  to  fence  or  to  dance  very  well ;  but 
he  feldom  fails  of  learning  to  fence  or  to  dance.  The  good  effects 
of  the  riding  fchool  are  not  commonly  fo  evident.  The  expence  of  a 
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BOOK  riding  fchool  is  fo  great,  that  in  moft  places  it  is  a  publick  inftitution. 
The  three  moft  eflential  parts  of  literary  education,  to  read,  write, 
and  account,  it  ftill  continues  to  be  more  common  to  acquire  in 
private  than  in  publick  fchools ;  and  it  very  feldom  happens  that 
any  body  fails  of  acquiring  them  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  acquire  them. 

In  England  the  publick  fchools  are  much  lefs  corrupted  than 
the  univerfities.  In  the  fchools  the  youth  are  taught,  or  at  lead 
may  be  taught,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  is,  every  thing  which  th& 
mafters  pretend  to  teach,  or  which,  itis  expedled,  they  fliould  teach. 
In  the  univerfities  the  youth  neither  are  taught,  nor  always  can  find 
any  proper  means  of  being  taught,  the  fciences  which  it  is  the 
bufmefs  of  thofe  incorporated  bodies  to  teach.  The  reward  of  the 
fchoolmafter  in  moft  cafes  depends  principally,  in  fome  cafes  almoft 
entirely,  upon  the  fees  or  honoraries  of  his  fcholars.  Schools  have 
no  exclufive  privileges.  In  order  to  obtain  the  honours  of  gradua- 
tion, it  is  not  necefTary  that  a  perfon  fliould  bring  a  certificate  of 
his  having  ftudied  a  certain  number  of  years  at  a  publick  fchool. 
If  upon  examination  he  appears  to  underftand  what  is  taught  there, 
110  queftions  are  a(ked  about  the  place  where  he  learnt  it. 

The  parts  of  education  which  are  commonly  taught  in  univerfi- 
ties, it  may  perhaps  be  faid,  are  not  very  well  taught.  But  had 
it  not  been  for  thofe  inftitutions  they  would  not  have  been  com- 
monly taught  at  all,  and  both  the  individual  and  the  public  would 
have  fuffcred  a  good  deal  from  the  want  of  thofe  important  parts 
of  education  ► 

The  prefent  univerfities  of  Eurc^e  were  originally,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  ecclefiaftical  corporations ;  inftituted  for  the  educa- 
tion of  churchmen.     They  were  founded  by  the  authority  of  tha 
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pope,  and  were  fo  entirely  under  his  immediate  proteftion,  that  CHAP, 
their  members,  whether  mafters  or  ftudents,  had  all  of  them 
what  was  then  called  the  benefit  of  clergy,  that  is,  were  ex- 
empted from  the  civil  jurifdi6tion  of  the  countries  in  which  their 
refpeclive  univerfities  were  fituated,  and  were  amenable  only  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  tribunals.  What  was  taught  in  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  univerfities  was,  fuitable  to  the  end  of  their  inftitution, 
either  theology,  or  fomething  that  was  merely  preparatory  to 
theology. 

When  chriftianity  was  firfl:  efl-ablilhed  by  law,  a  corrupted  latin 
had  become  the  common  language  of  all  the  wefta-n  parts  or 
Europe.  The  fervice  of  the  church  accordingly,  and  the  tranlla- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  which  was  read  in  churches,  were  both  in  that 
corrupted  latin,  that  is,  in  the  common  language  of  the  country. 
After  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations  who  overturned  the 
Roman  empire,  latin  gradually  ceafed  to  be  the  language  of  any 
part  of  Europe.  But  the  reverence  of  the  people  naturally  pre- 
ferves  the  eftablifhed  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  long  after 
the  circumftances  which  firft  introduced  and  rendered  them  rea- 
fonable  are  no  more.  Though  latin,  therefore,  was  no  longer 
underftood  any  where  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  whole 
fervice  of  the  church  ftill  continued  to  be  performed  in  that  lan- 
guage. Two  different  languages  were  thus  eftablifhed  in  Europe, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  antient  Egypt ;  a  language  of  the  priefts, 
and  a  language  of  the  people  ;  a  facred  and  a  profane ;  a  learned 
and  an  unlearned  language.  But  it  was  necefi"ary  that  the  priefts 
ihould  underftand  fomething  of  that  facred  and  learned  language 
in  which  they  were  to  officiate ;  and  the  ftudy  of  the  latin  lan- 
guage therefore  made  from  the  beginning  an  eflTential  part  of 
univerfity  education. 

It  was  not  fo  with  that  either  of  the  Greek  or  of  the  Hebrew 
language.     The  infallible  decrees  of  the  church  had  pronounced 
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BOOK   the  latin  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  commonly  called  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate,   to  have   been  equally  di6lated    by   divine   infpiiation,   and 
therefore  of  equal  authority  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals. 
The  knowledge  of  thofe  two  languages,  therefore,  not  being  in- 
difpenfibly  requifite  to  a  churchman,  the  ftudy  of  them  did  not 
for  a  long  time  make  a  neceflary  pait  of  the  common  courfe  of 
univerfity  education.     There  are  fome  Spanifli  univerfities,  I   am 
aflured,  in  which  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language  has  never  yet 
made  any  part  of  that  courfe.      The  firft  reformers  found  the 
Greek  text  of  the  new  teftament  and  even  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
old  more  favourable  to  their  opinions  than  the  vulgate  tranflation, 
which,  as  might  naturally  be  fuppofed,  had  been  gradually  accom- 
modated to  fupport  the  doflrines  of  the  catholic  church.     They 
fet  themfelves  therefore  to  expofe  the  many  errors  of  that  tranfla- 
tion, which  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  were  thus  put  under  the 
necefllty  of  defending  or  explaining.     But  this  could  not  well  be 
done  without  fome  knowledge  of  the  original  languages,  of  which 
the  ftudy  was  therefore  gradually  introduced  into  the  greater  part 
of  univerfities  -,  both  of  thofe  which  embraced  and  of  thofe  which 
reje6led   the  do<5lrin€s  of  the  reformation.     The  Greek  language 
was  conneded  with  every  part  of  tliat  claflical  learning,  which, 
though  at  firft  principally   cultivated   by  catholics  and  Italians, 
happened  to  come  into  faftiion  much  about  the  fame  time  that 
the  doflrines  of  the  reformation  were  fet  on  foot.     In  the  greater 
part  of  miiverfities  therefore  that  language  was  taught  previous  to 
the  ftudy   of  philofophy,  and  as  foon  as  the  ftudent  had  made 
fome  progrefs  in  the  latin.     The   Hebrew  language  having  no 
conne6lion  with  claflical  learning,  and,  except  the  holy  fcriptures, 
being  the  language  of  not  a  fingle  book  in  any  efteem,  the  ftudy 
of  it  did  not  commonly   commence  till    after    that    of  philo- 
fophy,  and    when  the  ftudent  had  entered   upon  the  ftudy  of 
theology. 

Originally 
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Originally  the  firft  rudiments  both  of  the  Greek  and  Lathi 
languages  were  taught  in  univerfities,  and  they  ftili  continue  to  be 
fo  in  fome  univerfities.  In  others  it  is  expeded  that  the  ftudent 
fliould  have  previoufly  acquired  at  leaft  the  rudiments  of  one  or 
both  of  thofe  languages,  of  which  the  ftudy  continues  to  make 
every  where  a  very  confiderable  part  of  univerfity  education. 

The  antient  Greek  philofophy  was  divided  into  three  great 
branches ;  phyfics,  or  natural  philofophy  ;  ethics,  or  moral  philo- 
fophy i  and  logic.  This  general  divifion  feems  perfeflly  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  things. 

The  great  phenomena  of  nature,  the  revolution  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  eclipfes,  comets,  thunder,  lightning,  and  othej- 
extraordinary  meteors,  the  generation,  the  life,  growth,  and  dif- 
folution  of  plants  and  animals,  are  obje6ls  which,  as  they  naturally 
excite  the  wonder,  fo  they  neceifarily  call  forth  the  curiofity  of 
mankind  to  enquire  into  their  caufes.  Superftition  firft  attempted 
to  fatisfy  this  curiofity  by  referring  all  thofe  wonderful  appearances 
to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  gods.  Philofophy  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  them,  from  more  familiar  caufes,  or 
from  fuch  as  mankind  were  better  acquainted  with,  than  the 
agency  of  the  gods.  As  thofe  great  phenomena  are  the  firft 
objefts  of  human  curiofity,  fo  the  fcience  which  pretends  to 
explain  them  muft  naturally  have  been  the  firft  branch  of  philo- 
fophy that  was  cultivated.  The  firft  philofophers  accordingly  of 
whom  hiftory  has  preferved  any  account,  appear  to  have  been 
natural  philofophers. 

In  every  age  and  country  of  the  world  men  muft  have  attended 
to  the  chara6lers,  defigns,  and  aflions  of  one  another,  and  maiiy 
reputable  rules  and  maxims  for  the  condu6t  of  human  life,  muft 
have  been  laid  down  and  approved   of  by  common  confent.     As 
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BOOK  foon  as  writing  came  into  fafhion,  wife  men,  or  thofe  who  fancied 
themfelves  fuch,  would  naturally  endeavour  to  increafe  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  eftablifhed  and  refpefted  maxims,  and  to  exprefs  their 
own  fenfe  of  what  was  either  proper  or  improper  condu6l,  feme- 
times  in  the  more  artificial  form  of  apologues,  like  what  are 
called  the  fables  of  ^Efop  -,  and  fometimes  in  the  more  fimple  one 
of  apophthegms,  or  wife  fayings,  like  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
the  verfes  of  Theognis  and  Phocyllides,  and  fome  part  of  the 
works  of  Hefiod.  They  might  continue  in  this  manner  for  a 
long  time  merely  to  multiply  the  number  of  thofe  maxims  of 
prudence  and  morality,  without  even  attempting  to  arrange 
them  in  any  very  diftindl  or  methodical  order,  much  lefs  to 
connefl  them  together  by  one  or  more  general  principles,  from 
which  they  were  all  dcducible  like  effefls  from  their  natural 
caufes.  The  beauty  of  a  fyftematical  arrangement  of  different 
obfervations  conne6ted  by  a  few  common  principles,  was  firfl  feen 
in  the  rude  elTays  of  thofe  antient  times  towards  a  fyftem  of  natural 
philofophy.  Something  of  the  fame  kind  was  afterwards  attempted 
in  morals.  The  maxims  of  common  life  were  arranged  in  fome 
methodical  order,  and  connedled  together  by  a  few  common  prin- 
ciples, in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  attempted  to  arrange  and 
connedl  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  fcience  which  pretends 
to  inveftigate  and  explain  thofe  connedling  principles,  is  what  is 
properly  called  moral  philofopliy. 

Different  authors  gave  different  fyftems  both  of  natural  and 
moral  philofophy.  But  the  arguments  by  which  they  fupported 
thofe  different  fyftems,  far  from  being  always  demonftrations,  were 
frequently  at  beft  but  very  flender  probabilities,  and  fometimes 
mere  fophifms,  which  had  no  other  foundation  but  the  inaccuracy 
and  ambiguity  of  common  language.  Speculative  fyftems  have  in 
all  ages  of  the  world  been  adopted  for  reafons  too  frivolous  to 
have  determined  the  judgement  of  any  man  of  common  {enfe,  m 
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a  matter  of  the  fmallefl:  pecuniary  interefl.  Grofs  fophiflry  has  CHAP, 
fcarce  ever  had  any  influence  upon  the  opinions  of  mankind,  v^ — ,— -^ 
except  in  matters  of  philofophy  and  fpeculation  ;  and  in  thefe  it 
has  frequently  had  the  greatefl.  The  patrons  of  each  fyflem  of 
natural  and  moral  philofophy  naturally  endeavoured  to  expofe  the 
weaknefs  of  the  arguments  adduced  to  fupport  the  fyilems  which 
were  oppofite  to  their  own.  In  examining  thofe  arguments,  they 
were  neceflarily  led  to  conlider  the  difference  between  a  probable 
and  a  demonftrative  argument,  between  a  fallacious  and  a  con- 
clufive  one  -,  and  Logic,  or  the  fcience  of  the  general  principles  of 
good  and  bad  reafoning,  necefTarily  arofe  out  of  the  obfervations 
which  a  fcrutiny  of  this  kind  gave  occafion  to.  Though  in  its 
origin  pofterior  both  to  phyfics  and  to  ethics,  it  was  commonly- 
taught,  not  indeed  in  all,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  antient 
fchools  of  philofophy,  previoufly  to  either  of  thofe  fciences.  The 
ftudent,  it  feems  to  have  been  thought,  ought  to  underftand  well 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad  reafoning,  before  he  was  led 
to  reafon  upon  fubjedls  of  fo  great  importance. 

This  antient  divifion  of  philofophy  into  three  parts  was  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  univerfities  of  Europe,  changed  for  another 
into  five. 

In  the  antient  philofophy,  whatever  was  taught  concerning  the 
nature  either  of  the  human  mind  or  of  the  Deity,  made  a  part  of 
the  fyflem  of  phyfics.  Thofe  beings,  in  whatever  their  effencc 
might  be  fuppofed  to  confift,  were  parts  of  the  great  fyflem  of  the 
univerfe,  and  parts  too  productive  of  the  mofl  important  efre6ls. 
Whatever  human  reafon  could  either  conclude  or  conjecture 
concerning  them  made,  as  it  were,  two  chapters,  though  no 
doubt  two  very  important  ones,  of  the  fcience  which  pretended  to 
give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  great  fyflem 

of 
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BOOK  of  the  univerfe.  But  in  the  univerfities  of  Europe,  where  phllo- 
fophy  was  taught  only  as  fubfervient  to  theology,  it  was  natural  to 
dwell  longer  upon  thofe  two  chapters  than  upon  any  other  of  the 
fcience.  Thofe  two  chapters  were  gradually  more  and  more  extend- 
ed, and  were  divided  into  many  inferior  chapters,  till  at  laft  the 
do6lrine  of  fpirits,  of  which  fo  little  can  be  known,  came  to  take 
up  as  much  room  in  the  fyftem  of  philofophy  as  the  doflrine  of 
bodies,  of  which  fo  much  can  be  known.  The  doctrines  concern- 
ing thofe  two  fubje<Sls  were  confidered  as  making  two  diftinft  fci- 
ences.  What  was  called  Metaphyfics  or  Pneumatics  was  fet  in 
oppofition  to  Phyfics,  and  was  cultivated  not  only  as  the  more  fub- 
lime,  but,  for  the  purpofes  of  a  particular  profeffion,  as  the  more 
uleful  fcience  of  the  two.  The  proper  fubjedt  of  experiment  and 
obfervation,  a  fubjefl  in  which  a  careful  attention  is  capable  of 
making  fo  many  ufeful  difcoveries,  was  almoft  entirely  negle6led. 
The  fubjefl  in  which,  after  a  few  very  fimple  and  almoft  obvious 
truths,  the  moft  careful  attention  can  difcover  nothing  but  obfcu- 
rity  and  uncertainty,  and  can  confequently  produce  nothing  but 
fubtleties  and  fophifms,  was  greatly  cultivated. 

When  thofe  two  fciences  had  thus  been  fet  in  oppofition  to 
one  another,  the  comparifon  between  them  naturally  gave  birth  to 
a  third,  to  what  was  called  Ontology,  or  the  fcience  which  treated 
of  the  qualities  and  attributes  which  were  common  to  both  the 
fubjefts  of  the  other  two  fciences.  But  if  fubtleties  and  fophifms 
compofed  the  greater  part  of  the  Metaphyfics  or  Pneumatics  of  the 
fchools,  they  compofed  the  whole  of  this  cobweb  fcience  of  Onto- 
logy, which  was  likewife  fometimes  called  Metaphyfics. 

Wherein  confifted  the  happinefs  and  perfe6lion  of  a  man> 
confidered  not  only  as  an  individual,  but  as  the  member  of  a 
family,  of  a  ftate,  and  of  the  great  fociety  of  mankind,  was  the 

object 
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obje£l  which  the  antient  moral  philofophy  propofed  to  inveftigatc. 
In  that  i>hllorophy  the  duties  of  human  hfe  were  treated  of  as  fub- 
fervient  to  the  happinefs  and  perfection  of  human  life.  But  when 
moral,  as  well  as  natural  phiiofophy,  came  to  be  taught  only  as 
fubfervient  to  theology,  the  duties  of  human  life  were  treated  of 
as  chiefly  fubfervient  to  the  happinefs  of  a  life  to  come.  In  the 
antient  philofophy  the  perfe6lion  of  virtue  was  reprefented  as  necef- 
farily  produftive,  to  the  perfon  who  poffeffed  it,  of  the  moft  per- 
fe6l  happinefs  in  this  life.  In  the  modern  philofophy  it  was  fre- 
quently reprefented  as  generally,  or  rather  as  almofl  always  incon- 
iiftent  with  any  degree  of  happinefs  in  this  life;  and  heaven  was  to 
be  earned  only  by  penance  and  mortification,  by  the  aufterities  and 
abafement  of  a  monk ;  not  by  the  liberal,  generous,  and  fpirited 
condudl  of  a  man.  Cafuiftry  and  an  afcetic  morality  made  up  in 
moft  cafes  the  greater  part  of  the  moral  philofophy  of  the  fchools. 
By  far  the  moft  important  of  all  the  different  branches  of  philofo- 
phy, became  in  this  manner  by  far  the  moft  corrupted. 

Such,  therefore,  was  the  common  courfe  of  philofophical  edu- 
cation in  the  greater  part  of  the  univerfities  of  Europe.  Logic 
was  taught  firft  :  Ontology  came  in  the  fecond  place :  Pneumato- 
logy,  comprehending  the  do6lrine  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
human  foul  and  of  the  Deity,  in  the  third :  In  the  fourth  folIov\'cd 
a  debafed  fyftem  of  Moral  philofophy,  which  was  confidered  as 
immediately  conncftsd  with  the  do6lrines  of  Pneumatology,  with 
the  immortality  of  the  human  foul,  and  with  the  rewards  and 
punifhments  which,  from  the  juftice  of  the  Deity,  were  to  be 
expefled  in  a  life  to  come  :  A  fhort  and  fuperficial  fyftem  of  Phy- 
fics  ufually  concluded  the  courfe. 

The  alterations  which  the  univerfities  of  Europe  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  antient  courfe  of  philofophy,  were  all  meant  for  the 
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BOOK  education  of  eccleliaftics,  and  to  render  it  a  more  proper  introduc- 
tion to  the  ftudy  of  theology.  But  the  additional  quantity  of  fub- 
tlety  and  fophiftryj  the  cafuiftry  and  the  afcetic  morality  which 
thofe  alterations  introduced  into  it,  certainly  did  not  render  it  more 
proper  for  the  education  of  gentlemen  or  men  of  the  world,  or 
more  likely  either  to  improve  the  underflanding,  or  to  mend  the 
heart. 

This  courfe  of  philofophy  is  what  flUl  continues  to  be  taught 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  univerfities  of  Europe;  with  more  or 
lefs  diligence,  according  as  the  conftitution  of  each  particular  uni- 
verfity  happens  to  render  diligence  more  or  lefs  neceffary  to  the 
teachers.  In  fome  of  the  richeft  and  bed  endowed  univerfi- 
ties the  tutors  content  themfelves  with  teaching  a  few  unconnefted 
flireds  and  parcels  of  this  corrupted  courfe  j  and  even  thefe  they 
commonly  teach  very  negligently  and  fuperficially. 

The  improvements  which,  in  modern  times,  have  been  made  in 
feveral  different  branches  of  philofophy,  have  not,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  been  made  in  univerfities  j  though  fome  no  doubt  have. 
The  greater  part  of  univerfities  have  not  even  been  very  forward 
to  adopt  thofe  improvements  after  they  were  made ;  and  feveral  of 
thofe  learned  focieties  have  chofen  to  remain  for  a  long  time  the 
fanftuaries  in  which  exploded  fyftems  ami  obfolete  prejudices  found 
flielter  and  proteflion,  after  they  had  been  hunted  out  of  every  other 
comer  of  the  world.  In  general,  the  richeft  and  beft  endowed  uni- 
verfities have  been  the  iloweft  in  adopting  thofe  improvements,  and 
the  moft  averfe  to  permit  any  confiderable  change  in  the  eftabliilied 
plan  of  education.  Thofe  improvements  were  more  eafily  intro- 
duced into  fome  of  the  poorer  univerfities,  in  which  the  teachers, 
depending  upon  their  reputation  for  the  greater  part  of  their  fub- 
fiftence,  were  obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  current  opinions 
of  the  world. 

But 
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But  though  the  publick  fchools  and  univeiTities  of  Europe  were  CHAP. 
originally  intended  only  for  the  education  of  a  particular  profeffion, 
that  of  churchmen  j  and  though  they  were  not  always  very  dili- 
gent in  inftrucling  their  pupils  even  in  the  fciences  which  were  fup-^ 
pofed  necefTary  for  that  profeffion,  yet  they  gradually  drew  to  them- 
felves  the  education  of  almoft  all  other  people,  particularly  of  almofl. 
all  gentlemen  and  men  of  fortune.  No  better  method,  it  feems, 
could  be  fallen  upon  of  fpending,  with  any  advantage,  the  long 
interval  between  infancy  and  that  period  of  life  at  which  men 
begin  to  apply  in  good  earneft  to  the  real  buftnefs  of  the  world, 
the  bufuiefs  which  is  to  employ  them  during  the  remainder  of  their 
days.  The  greater  part  of  what  is  taught  in  fchools  and  univer- 
fities,  however,  does  not  feem  to  be  the  mofl  proper  preparatica 
for  that  bufinefs. 

In  England,  it  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  the  cuftom  td 
fend  young  people  to  travel  in  foreign  countries  immediately  upon 
their  leaving  fchool,  and  without  fending  them  to  any  univerfity. 
Our  young  people,  it  is  faid,  generally  return  home  much  improved 
by  their  travels.  A  young  man  who  goes  abroad  at  feventeen  or 
eighteen,  and  returns  home  at  one  and  twenty,  returns  three  or 
four  years  older  than  he  was  when  he  went  abroad ;  and  at  that  age 
it  is  very  difficult  not  to  improve  a  good  deal  in  three  or  four  years. 
In  the  courfe  of  his  travels  he  generally  acquires  fome  knowledge  of 
one  or  two  foreign  languages ;  a  knowledge,  however,  which  is  fel- 
doni  fufficient  to  enable  him  either  to  fpeak  or  write  them  with  pro- 
priety. In  otliei'  refpe6ls  he  commonly  returns  home  more  conceited, 
more  unprincipled,  more  diffipated,  and  more  incapable  of  any 
ferious  application  either  to  ftudy  or  to  bufinefs,  than  he  could  well 
have  become  in  fo  fhort  a  time  had  he  lived  at  home.  By  travel- 
ling fo  very  young,  by  fpending  in  the  moft  frivolous  diflipation 
the  moft  precious  years  of  his  life,  at  a  diftance  from  the  infpec- 
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B  op  K  tian  and  controul  of  his  parents  and  relations,  every  ufeful  habit 
which  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education  might  have  had  fome  ten- 
dency to  form  in  him,  inftead  of  being  rivetted  and  confirmed,  is 
almoft  neceflarily  either  weakened  or  effaced.  Nothing  but  the 
difcredit  into  which  the  univerfities  are  allowing  themfelves  to  fall, 
could  ever  have  brought  into  repute  fo  very  abfurd  a  pra6lice  as 
that  of  travelling  at  this  early  period  of  life.  By  fending  his  fon 
abroad,  a  father  delivers  himfelf,  at  leaft  for  fome  time,  from  fo  dif- 
agreeable  an  objeft  as  that  of  a  fon  unemployed,  negledled,  and 
going  to  ruin  before  his  eyes. 

Such  have  been  the  efFe6ls  of  fome  of  the  modern  infl:itution$ 
for  education. 

Different  plans  and  different  inftitutions  for  education  feem 
to  have  taken  place  in  other  ages  and  nations. 

In  the  republics  of  antient  Greece,  every  free  citizen  was  inftru6l- 
ed,  under  the  diredtion  of  the  public  magiftrate,  in  gymnailic  exer- 
cifes  and  in  mulic.  By  gymnaftic  exercifes  it  was  intended  to  har- 
den his  body,  to  fharpen  his  courage,  and  to  prepare  him  for  the 
fatigues  and  dangers  of  war ;  and  as  the  Greek  militia  was,  by  all 
accounts,  one  of  the  beft  that  ever  was  in  the  world,  this  part  of 
their  public  education  muft  have  anfwered  completely  the  purpofe 
for  which  it  was  intended.  By  the  other  part,  mulic,  it  was  pro- 
pofed,  at  leaft  by  the  philofophers  and  hiftorians  who  have  given 
us  an  account  of  thofe  inftitutions,  to  humanize  the  mind,  to  foften 
the  temper,  and  to  difpofe  it  for  performing  all  the  focial  and  moral 
duties  both  of  public  and  private  life. 

In  antient  Rome  the  exercifes  of  the  Campus  Martius  anfwered 
the  fame  purpofe  as  thofe  of  the  Gymnazium  in  antient  Greece, 

and 
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and  they  feem  to  have  anfwered  it  equally  well.  But  among  the  C  H  A  P. 
Romans  there  was  nothing  which  correfponded  to  the  mufical  edu- 
cation of  the  Greeks.  The  morals  of  the  Romans,  however,  both 
in  private  and  public  life,  feem  to  have  been  not  only  equal,  but, 
upon  the  whole,  a  good  deal  fupcrior  to  thofe  of  the  Greeks.  That 
they  were  fuperior  in  private  life  we  have  the  exprefs  teftimony  of 
Polybius  and  of  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus ;  two  authors  well 
acquainted  with  both  nations ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  hiftory  bears  witnefs  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  public 
morals  of  the  Romans.  The  good  temper  and  moderation  of  con- 
tending factions  feems  to  be  the  moft  eflential  circumftance  in  the 
public  morals  of  a  free  people.  But  the  faflions  of  the  Greeks  were 
almoft  always  violent  and  fanguinary ;  whereas,  till  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi,  no  blood  had  ever  been  fl;ied  in  any  Roman  hSi'ion;  and 
from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  the  Roman  republic  may  be  confidered 
as  in  reality  diflblved.  Notwithftanding,  therefore,  the  very  refpefl- 
able  authority  of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Polybius,  and  notwith- 
ftanding the  very  ingenious  reafons  by  which  Mr.  Montefquieu 
endeavours  to  fupport  that  authority,  it  feems  probable  that  the 
mufical  education  of  the  Greeks  had  no  great  effe6l  in  mending 
their  morals,  fmce,  without  any  fuch  education,  thofe  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  upon  the  whole  fuperior.  The  refpeft  of  thofe  antient 
fages  for  the  inftitutions  of  their  anceftors  had  probably  difpofed 
them  to  find  much  political  wifdom  in  what  was,  perhaps,  merely 
an  antient  cuftom,  continued  without  interruption  from  the  ear- 
lieft  period  of  thofe  focieties  to  the  times  in  which  they  had  arrived 
at  a  confiderable  degree  of  refinement.  Mufic  and  dancing  are 
the  great  amufements  of  almoft  all  barbarous  nations,  and  the 
great  acctimplifliments  which  are  fuppofed  to  fit  any  man  for  enter- 
taining his  fociety.  It  is  fo  at  this  day  among  the  negroes  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  It  was  fo  among  the  antient  Celtes,  among  the 
antient  Scandinavians,  and,  as  we  may  learn  from  Homer,  among 
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BOOK  the  antient  Greeks  in  the  times  preceding  the  Trojan  war.  When 
the  Greek  tribes  had  formed  themfelves  into  little  republics,  it  was 
natural  that  the  ftudy  of  thofe  accomplifhments  fhould  for  a  long 
time  make  a  part  of  the  public  and  common  education  of  the 
people. 

The  mafters  who  inflru6led  the  young  people  either  in  mufic  or 
in  military  exercifes,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  paid,  or  even  appointed 
by  the  ftate,  either  in  Rome,  or  even  in  Athens,  the  Greek  repubUc 
of  whofe  laws  and  cuftoms  we  are  the  beft  informed.  The  flate 
required  that  every  free  citizen  fhould  fit  himfelf  for  defending  it 
in  war,  and  fliould,  upon  that  account,  learn  his  military  exercifes. 
But  it  left  him  to  learn  them  of  fuch  mafters  as  he  could  find,  and 
it  feems  to  have  advanced  nothing  for  this  purpofe  but  a  public 
field  or  place  of  exercife,  in  which  he  fliould  pradlife  and  perform 
them. 

In  the  early  ages  both  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics,  the 
other  parts  of  education  feem  to  have  confifted  in  learning  to  read, 
write,  and  account,  according  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  times. 
Thefe  accompliftiments  the  richer  citizens  feem  frequently  to  have 
acquired  at  home  by  the  afliftance  of  fome  domeftic  pedagogue,  who 
was  generally  either  a  flave  or  a  freed-man ;  and  the  poorer  citizens 
in  the  fchools  of  fuch  mafters  as  made  a  trade  of  teaching  for  hire. 
Such  parts  of  education,  however,  were  abandoned  altogether  to 
tlie  care  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  each  individual.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  ftate  ever  aiTumed  any  infpeflion  or  dIre6lion 
of  them.  By  a  law  of  Solon,  indeed,  the  children  were  acquitted 
from  maintaining  in  their  old  age  thofe  parents  who  had  negledled 
to  inftru6l  them  in  fome  profitable  trade  or  bufinefs. 

In  the  progrefs  of  refinement,  wlien  plillofophy  and  rhetoric 
came  into  faftiion,  the  better  fort  of  people  ufed  to  fend  their  chil- 
dren 
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tlren  to  the  fchools  of  philofophers  and  rhetoricians,  in  order  to  be  CHAP, 
inftrufled  in  thofe  fafnionable  fciences.  But  thofe  fchools  were  not 
fupported  by  the  pubhc.  They  were  for  a  long  time  barely  tole- 
rated by  it.  The  demand  for  philofophy  and  rhetoric  was  for  a 
long  time  fo  fmall,  that  the  firft  profefled  teachers  of  either  could 
not  find  conftant  employment  in  any  one  city,  but  were  obliged 
to  travel  about  from  place  to  place.  In  this  manner  lived  Zeno 
of  Elea,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Hippias,  and  many  others.  As 
the  demand  increafed,  the  fchools  both  of  philofophy  and  rhetoric 
became  ftationary ;  firft  in  Athens,  and  afterwards  in  ieveral  other 
cities.  The  ftate  however  feems  never  to  have  encouraged  them 
further  than  by  afllgning  to  fome  of  them  a  particular  place  to 
teach  in,  which  was  fometimes  done  too  by  private  donors.  The 
ftate  feems  to  have  afligned  the  Academy  to  Plato,  the  Lyceum  to 
Ariftotle,  and  the  Portico  to  Zeno  of  Citta  the  founder  of  the 
Stoics.  But  Epicurus  bequeathed  his  gardens  to  his  own  ichooL 
Till  about  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus  however,  no  teacher  ap- 
pears to  have  had  any  falary  from  the  public,  or  to  have  had  any- 
other  emoluments,  but  what  arofe  from  the  honoraries  or  fees 
of  his  fcholars.  The  bounty  which  that  philofophical  emperor,  as 
we  learn  from  Lucian,  beftowed  upon  the  teachers  of  philofophy, 
probably  lafted  no  longer  than  his  own  life.  There  was  nothing 
equivalent  to  the  privileges  of  graduation,  and  to  have  attended  any 
of  thofe  fchools  was  not  neceffary,  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  prac- 
tife  any  particular  trade  or  profeflion.  If  the  opinion  of  their  own 
utility  could  not  draw  fcholars  to  them,  the  law  neither  forced  any 
body  to  go  to  them,  nor  rev/arded  any  body  for  having  gone  to 
them.  The  teachers  had  no  jurifdi6lion  over  their  pupils,  nor 
any  other  authority  befides  that  natural  authority  which  fuperior 
virtue  and  abilities  never  fail  to  procure  from  young  people 
towards  thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  any  part  of  their  edu- 
cation. 

At 
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BOOK  At  Rome,  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law  made  a  part  of  the  edii- 
cation,  not  of  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  but  of  fome  par- 
ticular families.  The  young  people  however,  who  wiflied  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  the  law,  had  no  public  fchool  to  go  to,  and  had  no 
other  method  of  ftudying  it  than  by  frequenting  the  company  of 
fuch  of  their  relations  and  friends,  as  were  fuppofed  to  under- 
ftand  it.  It  is  peihaps  worth  while  to  remark,  that  though  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  many  of  them  copied  from  thofe  of 
fome  antient  Greek  republics,  yet  law  never  feems  to  have  grown 
up  to  be  a  fcience  in  any  republic  of  antient  Greece.  In  Rome 
it  became  a  fcience  very  early,  and  gave  a  confrderable  degree  of 
illuflration  to  thofe  citizens  who  had  the  reputation  of  under- 
ftanding  it.  In  the  republics  of  antient  Greece,  particularly  in 
Athens,  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice  confided  of  numerous  and 
therefore  diforderly  bodies  of  people,  who  frequently  decided 
almoU  at  random,  or  as  clamour,  faftion,  and  party  fpirit  hap- 
pened to  determine.  The  ignominy  of  an  unjuft  decifion,  when 
it  was  to  be  divided  among  five  hundred,  a  thoufand,  or  fifteen 
hundred  people,  (for  fome  of  their  courts  were  fo  very  numer- 
ous) could  not  fall  very  heavy  upon  any  individual.  At  Rome, 
on  the  contrary,  the  principal  courts  of  juftice  confifted  either 
of  a  fingle  judge,  or  of  a  fmall  number  of  judges,  whofe 
charaflers,  efpecially  as  they  deliberated  always  in  public,  could 
not  fail  to  be  very  much  affefted  by  any  rafli  or  unjuft  decifion. 
In  doubtful  cafes,  fuch  courts,  from  their  anxiety  to  avoid  blame, 
would  naturally  endeavour  to  fhelter  themfelves  under  the  example 
or  precedent  of  the  judges  who  had  fat  before  them  either  in  the 
fame  or  in  fome  other  court.  This  attention  to  practice  and 
precedent  neceffarily  formed  the  Roman  law  into  that  regular  and 
orderly  fyftem  in  which  it  has  been  delivered  down  to  us ;  and 
the  like  attention  has  had  the  like  effeds  upon  the  laws  of  every 
other  country  where  fuch  attention  has  taken  place.  The  fupe- 
jiority  of  cliaradler  in  tlie  Romans  over  that  of  the  Greeks,   fo 

much 
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much  remarked  by  Polybius  and  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus,  was  C  HA  P. 
probably  more  owing  to  the  better  conftitution  of  their  courts  of 
juftice,  than  to  any  of  the  circumftances  to  which  tliofe  authors 
afcribe  it.  The  Romans  are  faid  to  have  been  particularly  diflin- 
guifhed  for  their  fuperior  refpedl  to  an  oath.  But  the  people 
who  were  accuftomed  to  make  oath  only  before  fome  diligent  and 
well  informed  court  of  juftice,  would  naturally  be  much  more 
attentive  to  what  they  fwore,  than  they  who  were  accuftomed  to 
do  the  fame  thing  before  mobbilh  and  diforderly  aflemblies. 

The  abilities  both  civil  and  military  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
will  readily  be  allowed  to  have  been  at  leaft  equal  to  thofe  of  any 
modern  nation.  Our  prejudice  is  perhaps  rather  to  over-rate 
them.  But  except  in  what  related  to  military  exercifes,  the  ftate 
feems  to  have  been  at  no  pains  to  form  thofe  great  abiUties :  for 
I  cannot  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  mufical  education  of  the 
Greeks  could  be  of  much  confequence  in  forming  them.  Matters, 
however,  had  been  found,  it  feems,  for  inftru<51:ing  the  better  fort 
of  people  among  thofe  nations  in  every  art  and  fcience  in  which 
the  circumftances  of  their  fociety  rendered  it  neceffary  or  conve- 
nient for  them  to  be  inftru6ted.  The  demand  for  fuch  inftrudion 
produced,  what  it  always  produces,  the  talent  for  giving  it  -,  and 
the  emulation  which  an  unreftrained  competition  never  fails  to 
excite,  appears  to  have  brought  that  talent  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  perfection.  In  the  attention  which  the  antient  philofophers 
excited,  in  the  empire  which  they  acquired  over  the  opinions  and 
principles  of  their  auditors,  in  the  faculty  which  they  poffelfed  of 
giving  a  certain  tone  and  chara(5ter  to  the  condu6l  and  converfa- 
tion  of  thofe  auditors ;  they  appear  to  have  been  much  fuperior 
to  any  modern  teachers.  In  modern  times,  the  diligence  of  public 
teachers  is  more  or  lefs  corrupted  by  the  circumftances,  which 
render  them  more  or  lefs  independent  of  their  fuccefs  and  repu- 
tation in  their  particular  profeflions.  Their  falaries  too  put  the 
private  teacher,  who  would  pretend  to  come  into  competition  with 

them. 
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BOOK  them,  in  the  fame  ftJite  with  a  merchant  who  attempts  to  trade 
without  a  bounty,  in  competition  with  thofe  who  trade  with  a  con- 
fiderable  one.     If  he  fells  his  goods  at  nearly  the  fame  price,  he  can- 
not have  the  fame  profit,  and  poverty  and  beggary  at  leaft,  if  not 
bankruptcy  and  ruin,  will  infallibly  be  his  lot.   If  he  attempts   to 
fell  them  much  dearer,  he  is  likely  to  have  fo  few  cuftomers  that 
his  circumftances  will  not  be  much  mended.      The  privileges  of 
graduation,  befides,     are  in  many  countries  neceffary,  or  at  leaft 
extrenrely  convenient  to  moft  men  of  learned  profefTions,   that  is, 
to  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  occafion  for  a  learned 
education.     But   thofe  privnleges  can  be  obtained  only  by  attend- 
ing the  leftures  of  the  public  teachers.  The  moft  careful  attendance 
upon  the  ableft  inftrudlions  of  any  private  teacher,    cannot  always 
give  any  title  to  demand  them.     It  is   from   thefe  different  caufes 
that  the  private  teacher  of  any   of  the  fciences  which  are  com- 
monly taught  in  univerfities,  is  in  modern  times  generally  con- 
fidered  as  in  the  very  loweft  order  of  men  of  letters.     A  man  of 
real  abilities  can  fcarce  find   out  a  more   humiUating  or  a  more 
unprofitable  employment  to  turn  them  to.     The  endowments  of 
fchools  and  colleges   have  in  this  manner  not  only  corrupted  the 
diligence  of  public  teachers,  but  have  rendered  it  almoft  impoflible 
to  have  any  good  private  ones. 

Were  there  no  public  inftitutions  for  education,  no  fyftem, 
no  fcience  would  be  taught  for  which  there  was  not  fome  de- 
mand j  or  which  the  circumftances  of  the  times  did  not  render 
it,  either  neceffary,  or  convenient,  or  at  leaft  fafhionable  to 
learn.  A  private  teacher  could  never  find  his  account  in  teach- 
ing either  an  exploded  and  antiquated  fyftem  of  a  fcience  aeknow- 
leged  to  be  ufeftil,  or  a.  fcience  univerfally  believed  to  be  a  mere 
ufelels  and  pedantic  heap  of  fophiftry  and  nonfenfe.  Such 
^ftems,  fuch  fciences,  can  fubfift  no  where  but  in  thofe  incor- 
porated focieties  fox  education  whofe  profperity  and  revenue  are 
in  a  great  meafure  independent  of  their  reputation,  and  alto- 
gether 
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gether  independent  of  their  induftry.  Were  there  no  public  infti-  CHAP, 
tutions  for  education,  a  gentleman,  after  going  through  with 
application  and  abilities  the  moft  complete  courfe  of  education, 
which  the  circumftances  of  the  times  were  fuppofed  to  afford, 
could  not  come  into  the  world  completely  ignorant  of  every 
thing  which  is  the  common  fubjeiSl  of  converfation  among  gen- 
tlemen and  men  of  the  world. 

These  are  no  pubhc  inftitutions  for  the  education  of  women, 
and  there  is  accordmgly  nothmg  ufelefs,  abfurd,  or  fantaftical  in 
tlie  common  courfe  of  their  education.  They  are  taught  what 
their  parents  or  guardians  judge  it  neceffary  or  ufeful  for  them  to 
learn  J  and  they  are  taught  nothing  elfe.  Every  part  of  their 
education  tends  evidently  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe ;  either  to  im- 
prove the  natural  attractions  of  their  perfon,  or  to  form  their 
mind  to  referve,  to  modefty,  to  chaftity,  and  to  oeconomy :  to 
render  them  both  likely  to  become  the  miftrefles  of  a  family,  and 
to  behave  properly  when  they  liave  become  fuch.  In  every  part  of 
her  life  a  v/oman  feels  fome  conveniency  or  advantage  from  every 
part  of  her  education.  It  feldom  happens  that  a  man  in  any 
part  of  his  life  derives  any  conveniency  or  advantage  from  fome 
of  the  moft  laborious  and  troublefome  paits  of  liis  education. 

Ought  the  public,  therefore,  to  give  no  attention,  it  may  be 
afked,  to  the  education  of  the  people  ?  Or  if  it  ought  to  give  any, 
what  are  the  different  parts  of  education  which  it  ought  to  attend 
to  in  the  different  orders  of  the  people  ?  and  in  what  manner  ought 
it  to  attend  to  them  ? 

In  fome  cafes  the  ftate  of  the  fbciety  neceffarily  places  the 
greater  part  of  individuals  in  fuch  fituations  as  naturally  form  in 
them,  v/ithout  any  attention  of  government,  almoft  all  the  abili- 
ties and  virtues  which  that  ftate  requires,  or  perhaps  can  admit 

of. 
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B  O  O  K  of.  In  other  cafes  the  ft  ate  of  the  fociety  does  not  place  the 
greater  part  of  individuals  in  fuch  fituations,  and  fome  attention 
of  government  is  necefTary  in  order  to  prevent  the  almoft  entire 
corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  the  employment  of 
the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  who  live  by  laboui',  that  is,  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  comes  to  be  confined  to  a  very  few 
limple  operations  J  frequently  to  one  or  two.  But  the  under- 
flandings  of  the  greater  part  of  men  are  necelTarily  formed  by 
their  ordinary  employments.  The  man  whofe  whole  life  is  fpent 
in  performing  a  few  fimple  operations,  of  which  the  efFe£ls  too 
are,  perhaps,  always  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  has  no 
occafion  to  exert  his  underftanding,  or  to  exercife  his  invention  in 
finding  out  expedients  for  removing  difficulties  which  never  occur. 
He  naturally  lofes,  therefore,  the  habit  of  fuch  exertion,  and 
generally  becomes  as  ftupid  and  ignorant  as  it  is  poffible  for  a 
human  creature  to  become.  The  torpor  of  his  mind  renders 
him,  not  only  incapable  of  reliftiing  or  bearing  a  part  in  any 
rational  converfation,  but  of  conceiving  any  generous,  noble,  or 
tender  fentiment,  and  confequently  of  forming  any  juft  judgement 
concerning  many  even  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  private  life.  Of 
the  great  and  extenlive  interefts  of  his  country,  he  is  altogether 
incapable  of  judging  j  and  unlefs  very  particular  pains  have  been 
taken  to  render  him  otherwife,  he  is  equally  incapable  of  defend- 
ing his  country  in  war.  The  uniformity  of  his  ftationary  life 
naturally  corrupts  the  courage  of  his  mind,  and  makes  him 
regard  with  abhorrence  the  irregular,  uncertain,  and  adventurous 
life  of  a  foldier.  It  corrupts  even  the  activity  of  his  body,  and 
renders  him  incapable  of  exerting  his  ftrength  with  vigour  and 
perfeverance  in  any  other  employment  than  that  to  which  he  has 
been  bred.  His  dexterity  at  his  own  particular  trade  feems  in 
this  manner  to  be   acquired  at  the  expence  of  his  intelle6tual, 

fecial. 
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foclal,  and  martial  virtues.     But  in  every  improved  and  civilized    C  HA  P. 
ibciety  this  is  the  ftate  into  which  the  labouring  poor,  that  is,  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  muft  neceflarily  fall,  unlefs  government 
takes  fome  pains  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  othei-wile  in  the  barbarous  focieties,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,    of  hunters,  of  fhepherds,    and   even  of  hufbandmen   in 
that  rude  ftate  of  hufbandry  which  precedes  the  improvement  of 
manufaclures,  and  the  extenfion  of  foreign  commerce.     In  fuch 
focieties  the  varied  occupations   of  every  man  oblige  every  man  to 
exert  his  capacity,  and  to  invent  expedients  for  removing  difficul- 
ties which   are    continually  occurring.      Invention  is  kept  alive, 
and  the  minds   of  men  are   not  fuffered  to  fall  into  that  drowfy 
flupidity  which  in  a  civilized  fociety  fecms  to  benumb  the  under- 
ftanding  of  almoft  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.     In  thofe  bar- 
barous focieties,  as  they  are  called,  every  man,  it  has  already  been 
obferved,   is    a  warrior.      Every  man  too  is   in  fome  meafure   a 
ftatefman,  and  can   form  a    tolerable   judgement  concerning  the 
intereft  of  the  fociety,   and  the  condu6l  of  thofe  who  govern  it. 
How  far  their  chiefs  are  good  judges  in  peace,  or  good  leaders  in 
war,  is  obvious  to  the  obfeivation  of  almoft  every  lingle  man  among 
them.     In  fuch  a  fociety  indeed,  no   man  can  well  acquire  that 
improved  and  refined  underftanding  which   a  few  men  fometimes 
poffefs  in  a  more  civilized  ftate.     Though  in  a  rude  fociety  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  occupations  of  every  individual, 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  in   thofe  of  the  whole  fociety.      Every 
man  does,  or  is    capable  of    doing,    almoft  every   thing   which 
any  other  man  does  or  is  capable  of  doing.     Every   man  has  a 
confiderable  degree  of  knovvledge,  ingenuity  and  invention;    but 
fcarce  any  man  has  a  great  degree.     The  degree,   however,  which 
is  commonly  pofleffed,   is  generally  fufficient  for  conducing  tlie 
whole  fimple  bufinefs  of  the  fociety.     In  a  civiUzed  ftate,  on   the 
contrary,  though  there  is  little  variety  in  the  occupations  of  the 

greater 
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^  ^^P  ^  greater  part  of  Individnals,  there  is  an  almoft  infinite  variety  in 
thofe  of  the  whole  fociety.  Thefe  varied  occupations  prefent  an 
almoft  infinite  variety  of  obje<5ls  to  the  contemplation  of  thofe  few 
who,  being  attached  to  no  particular  occupation  themfelves,  have 
leifure  and  inclination  to  examine  the  occupations  of  other  people. 
The  contemplatioti  of  fo  great  a  variety  of  objefts  neceffarily  exer- 
cifes  their  minds  in  endlefs  comparifons  and  combinations,  and 
renders  their  underftandings  in  an  extraordinary  degree  both  acute 
and  comprehenfive.  Unlefs  thofe  few,  however,  happen  to  be 
placed  in  fome  very  particular  fituations,  their  great  abilities,  though 
honourable  to  themfelves,  may  contribute  very  little  to  the  good 
government  or  happinefs  of  their  fociety.  Notwithftanding  the 
great  abilities  of  thofe  few,  all  the  nobler  parts  of  the  human  cha- 
racter may  be  in  a  great  meafure  obliterated  and  extinguiflied  ia 
the  great  body  of  the  people. 

The  education  of  the  common  people  requires,  perhaps,  in  a 
civilized  and  commercial  fociety,  the  attention  of  the  public  more 
than  that  of  people  of  fome  rank  and  fortune.  People  of  fome 
rank  and  fortune  are  generally  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age 
before  they  enter  upon  that  particular  bufinefs,  profefllon,  or  trade, 
by  which  they  propofe  to  diftinguifli  themfelves  in  the  world.  They 
have  before  that  full  time  to  acquire,  or  at  leafl:  to  fit  themfelves  for 
afterwards  acquiring,  every  accomplifliment  which  can  recommend 
them  to  the  public  efteem,  or  render  them  worthy  of  it.  Their  parents 
or  guardians  are  generally  fufficiently  anxious  that  they  fliould  be 
fo  accomplifhed,  and  are  in  moft  cafes  willing  enough  to  lay  out  the 
cxpence  which  is  neceflary  for  that  purpofe.  If  they  are  not  always 
properly  educated,  it  is  feldom  from  the  want  of  expence  laid  out 
upon  their  education ;  but  from  the  improper  application  of  that 
expence.  It  is  feldom  from  the  want  of  mailers ;  but  from  the 
negligence  and  incapacity  of  the  nsafters  who  are  to  be  had,  and 

from 
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from  the  difficulty,  or  rather  from  the  impofTibility  which  there  is  CHAP, 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  of  finding  any  bettor.  The  employ- 
ments too  in  which  people  of  fome  rank  or  fortune  fpend  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  are  not,  like  thofe  of  the  common  people, 
fimple  and  uniform.  They  are  almofl:  all  of  them  extremely  com- 
plicated, and  fuch  as  exercife  the  head  more  than  the  hands.  The 
underftandings  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  fuch  employments  can 
feldom  grow  torpid  from  want  of  exercife.  The  employments  of 
people  of  forae  rank  and  fortune,  befides,  are  feldom  fuch  as  har- 
rafs  them  from  morning  to  night.  They  generally  have  a  good 
deal  of  ieifure,  during  which  they  may  perfect  themfelves  in  every 
branch  either  of  ufeful  or  ornamental  knowledge  of  which  they 
may  have  laid  the  foundation,  or  for  which  they  may  have  acquired 
fome  talte  in  the  earlier  part  of  life. 

It  is  otherwife  with  the  common  people.  They  have  little  time 
to  fpare  for  education.  Their  parents  can  fcarce  afford  to  main- 
tain them  even  in  infancy.  As  foon  as  they  are  able  to  work,  they 
mufl  apply  to  fome  trade  by  which  they  can  earn  their  fubfiflence. 
That  trade  too  is  generally  fo  fimple  and  uniform  as  to  give  little 
exercife  to  the  underftanding,  while  at  the  fame  time  their  labour  is 
both  fo  conflant  and  fo  fevere,  that  it  leaves  them  little  Ieifure  and 
lefs  inclination  to  apply  to,  or  even  to  think  of  any  thing  elfe. 

But  though  the  common  people  cannot  in  any  civilized  fociety 
be  fo  well  inflru6ted  as  people  of  fome  rank  and  fortune,  the  mofl 
efl'ential  parts  of  education,  however,  to  read,  write,  and  account, 
can  be  acquired  at  fo  early  a  period  of  life,  that  the  greater  part 
even  of  thofe  who  are  to  be  bred  to  the  lowefl  occupations,  have 
time  to  acquire  them  before  they  can  be  employed  in  thofe  occu- 
pations. For  a  very  fmall  expence  the  public  can  facilitate,  can 
encourage,  and  can  even  impofe  upon  almofl  the  whole  body  of 
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BOOK  the  people,  the  neceffity  of  acquiring  thofe  moft  eflential  parts  of 
education. 

The  public  can  facilitate  this  acquifition  by  eftablifliing  in  every 
parifh  or  diftrift  a  little  fchool,  where  children  may  be  taught  for  a 
reward  fo  moderate,  that  even  a  common  labourer  may  afford  it ; 
the  mafter  being  partly,  but  not  wholly  paid  by  the  public  -,  becaufe 
if  he  was  wholly,  or  even  principally  paid  by  it,  he  would  foon 
learn  to  negle6l  lus  bufinefs.     In  Scotland  the  eftablifliment  of 
fuch  parifli  fchools  has  taught  almoft  the  whole  common  people  to 
read,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  them  to  write  and  account. 
In  England  the  eftablifliment  of  charity  fchools  has  had  an  effe6l 
of  the  fame  kind,  though  not  fo  univerfally,  becaufe  the  eftablifli- 
ment is  not  fo  univerfal.     If  in  thofe  little  fchools  the  books  by 
which  the  children  are  taught  to  read  were  a  little  more  inftruflive 
than  they  commonly  are  -,  and  if,  inftead  of  the  little  fmattering  of 
Latin,  which  the  children  of  the  common  people  are  fometimes 
taught  there,  and  which  can  fcarce  ever  be  of  any  ufe  to  them, 
they  were  inftrufled  in   the  elementary   parts  of  geometry   and 
mechanics,  the  Uterary  education  of  this  rank  of  people  vvould 
perhaps  be  as  complete  as  it  is  capable  of  being.     There  is  fcarce  a 
common  trade  which  does  not  afford  feme  opportunities  of  apply- 
ing to  it  the  principles  of  geometry   and  mechanics,   and  which 
would  not  therefore  gradually  exercife  and  improve  tlie  common 
people  in  thofe  principles,  the  neceffary  introduction  to  the  moft 
fublime  as  well  as  to  the  moft  ufeful  fciences. 

The  public  can  encourage  the  acquifition  of  thofe  moft  efTential 
parts  of  education  by  giving  fmall  premiums,  and  little  badges  of 
diftinftion,  to  the  children  of  the  common  people  who  excel  in  them. 

The  public  can  impofe  upon  almoft  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
the  neceflity  of  acquiring  thofe  moft  efllential  parts  of  education,  by 
obliging  every  man  to  undergo  an  examination  or  probation  in  them 
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before  he  can  obtain  the  freedom  in  any  corporation,  or  be  allowed   CHAP, 
to  fet  up  any  trade  either  in  a  village  or  town  corporate.  k. — ,'^— » 

It  was  in  this  manner,  by  facilitating  the  acquifition  of  their 
military  and  gymnaftic  exercifcs,  by  encoui  aging  it,  and  even  by 
impofing  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people  the  necejGGty  of  learn- 
ing thofe  exercifcs,  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics  maintained 
the  martial  fpirit  of  their  refpe6live  citizens.  They  facilitated  the 
acquifition  of  thofe  exercifcs  by  appointing  a  certain  place  for 
learning  and  praflifing  them,  and  by  granting  to  certain  maflers 
the  privilege  of  teaching  in  that  place.  Thofe  maflers  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  either  falaries  or  exclufive  privileges  of  any  kind. 
Their  reward  confifted  altogether  in  what  they  got  from  their  fcho- 
lars ;  and  a  citizen  who  had  learnt  his  exercifcs  in  the  public  Gym- 
nafiaj  had  no  fort  of  legal  advantage  over  one  who  had  learnt  them 
privately,  provided  the  latter  had  learnt  tliem  equally  well.  Thofe 
republics  encouraged  the  acquifition  of  thofe  exercifcs  by  bellow- 
ing little  premiums  and  badges  of  diiliniSlion  upon  thofe  who  excel- 
led in  them.  To  have  gained  a  prize  in  the  Olympic,  Iflhmian  or 
Nemaean  games,  gave  illuilration  not  only  to  tlie  perfon  who  gained 
^t,  but  to  his  whole  family  and  kindred.  The  obligation  which  every 
citizen  was  under  to  ferve  a  certain  number  of  years,  if  called  upon, 
in  the  armies  of  the  republic,  fufficiently  impofed  the  necefTity  of 
learning  thofe  exercifcs  without  which  he  could  not  be  fit  for  that 
fervice. 

That  in  the  progrefs  of  Improvement  tlie  practice  of  military 
exercifcs,  unlefs  government  takes  proper  pains  to  fupport  it,  goes 
gradually  to  decay,  and,  together  with  it,  the  martial  fpirit  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  the  example  of  modern  Europe  fuffi- 
ciently demonflrates.  But  the  fecurity  of  every  fociety  muft  always 
depend,  more  or  lefs,  upon  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.     In  the  prefent  times,  indeed,  that  martial  fpirit  alone, 
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BOOK  and  unfuppoited  by  a  well  difclplined  ftanding  army,  would  not 
perhaps  be  fufRcient  for  the  defence  and  fecurity  of  any  fociety; 
But  where  every  citizen  had  the  fpirit  of  a  foldier,  a  fmaller  {land- 
ing army  would  furely  be  requifite.  That  fpirit  befides  would  necef- 
farily  diminifli  very  much  the  dangers  to  liberty,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  which  are  commonly  apprehended  from  a  {landing  army. 
As  it  would  very  much  facilitate  the  operations  of  that  army  againfl 
a  foreign  invader,  fo  it  would  obflru6l  them  as  much  if  unfortu- 
nately they  fhould  ever  be  direfted  againfl  the  conflitution  of  the 
flate. 

The  antient  inftitutlons  of  Greece  and  Rome  feem  to  have  been 
much  more  effeflual  for  maintaining  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  than  the  eflablifhment  of  what  are  called  the  mili- 
tias of  modem  times.  They  were  much  more  fimple.  When  they 
were  once  eftablifhed,  they  executed  themfelves,  and  it  required  little 
or  no  attention  from  government  to  maintain  them  in  the  mofl 
perfe6l  vigour.  Whereas  to  maintain  even  in  tolerable  execution 
the  complex  regulations  of  any  modern  militia,  requires  the  conti- 
nual and  painful  attention  of  government,  without  which  they  are 
conllantly  falling  into  total  negle6l  and  difufe.  The  influence 
befides  of  the  antient  inflitutions  was  much  more  univerfal.  By 
means  of  them  the  whole  body  of  the  people  was  completely 
inflrufled  in  the  ufe  of  arms.  Whereas  it  is  but  a  very  fmall  part 
of  them  who  can  ever  be  fo  inflrufled  by  the  regulations  of  any 
modern  militia;  except,  perhaps,  that  of  Switzerland.  But  a  cow- 
ard, a  man  incapable  either  of  defending  or  of  revenging  himfelf, 
evidently  wants  one  of  the  mofl  efTential  parts  of  the  character  of  a 
man.  He  is  as  much  mutilated  and  deformed  in  his  mind  as  another 
is  in  his  body,  who  is  either  deprived  of  fome  of  its  mofl  effential 
members,  or  has  lofl  the  ufe  of  thofe  members.  He  is  evidently  the 
more  wretched  and  miferable  of  the  two;  becaufe  happinefs  and 
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jnlfery,  which  refide  altogether  in  the  mind,  muft  necefTarily  depend  CHAP, 
more  upon  the  healthful  or  unhealthful,  the  mutilated  or  entire  ftate 
of  the  mind,  than  upon  that  of  the  body.  Even  though  the  mar- 
tial fpirit  of  the  people  were  of  no  ufe  towards  the  defence  of  the 
fociety,  yet  to  prevent  that  fort  of  mental  mutilation,  deformity  and 
wretchednefs  which  cowardice  neceflarily  involves  in  it,  from  fpread- 
ing  themfelves  through  the  great  body  of  the  people,  would  flill 
deferve  the  moft  ferious  attention  of  government  -,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  it  would  deferve  its  moft  ferious  attention  to  prevent  a  leprofy 
or  any  other  loathfome  and  offenfive  difeafe,  though  neither  mortal 
nor  dangerous,  from  fpreading  itfelf  among  them;  though  per- 
haps no  other  public  good  might  refult  from  fuch  attention  befides 
the  prevention  of  fo  great  a  pubhc  evil. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  grofs  ignorance  and  flupidity 
which,  in  a  civilized  fociety,  feem  fo  frequently  to  benumb  the 
underftandings  of  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  A  man,  with- 
out the  proper  ufe  of  the  intelledlual  faculties  of  a  man,  is,  if  pof- 
lible,  more  contemptible  than  even  a  coward,  and  feems  to  be  muti- 
lated and  deformed  in  a  ftill  more  effential  part  of  the  chara6ler  of 
human  nature.  Though  the  ftate  was  to  derive  no  advantage  from 
the  inftru6lion  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  it  would  ftill  deferve 
its  attention  that  they  ftiould  not  be  altogether  uninftju6led.  The 
ftate,  however,  derives  no  inconfiderable  advantage  from  their 
inftru6lion.  The  more  they  are  infli'ufted,  the  lefs  liable  they  are 
to  the  delufions  of  enthufiafm  and  fuperftition,  which,  among  igno- 
rant nations,  frequently  occafion  the  moft  dreadful  diforders.  An 
mftru6led  and  intelligent  people  befides  are  always  more  decent 
and  orderly  than  an  ignorant  and  ftupid  one.  They  feel  them- 
felves each  individually  more  refpeftable,  and  more  likely  to  obtain 
the  refpe6t  of  their  lawful  fuperiors,  and  they  are  therefore  more 
difpofed  to  refpedl  thofe  fuperiors.     They  are  more  difpofed  to 
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BOOK  examine,  and  more  capable  of  feeing  through,  the  interefled  com- 
plaints of  faction  and  fedition,  and  they  are,  upon  that  account, 
Icfs  apt  to  be  mifled  into  any  wanton  or  unnecefiary  oppofition  to 
the  meafures  of  govenniient.  In  free  countries,  where  the  fafety 
of  government  depends  very  much  upon  the  favoui-able  judgement 
which  the  people  may  form  of  its  condudl,  it  muft  furely  be  of  the 
liighefc  importance  that  they  fhould  not  be  diipofed  to  judge  rafhly 
or  capricioufly  concerning  it. 

Article     111. 
Of  the  Expence  of  the  Injlitutions  for  the  InJlruBion  of  Peopk  of 

all  Jiges. 

THE  inftitutions  for  the  inftruSlion  of  people  of  all  ages  are 
chiefly  thofe  for  religious  inflruflion.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  inftruc- 
tion  of  which  the  objedt  is  not  fo  much  to  render  the  people  good 
citizens  in  this  world,  as  to  prepare  them  for  another  and  a  better 
world  in  a  life  to  come.  The  teachers  of  the  doflrine  which  con- 
tains this  infl-ru6tion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  teachers,  may 
either  depend  altogether  for  their  fubfiftence  upon  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  their  hearers ;  or  they  may  derive  it  from  fome 
other  fund  to  which  the  law  of  their  country  may  entitle  them  j 
fuch  as  a  landed  eftate,  a  tythe  or  land-tax,  an  eftablifhed  falary  or 
ftipend.  Their  exertion,  their  zeal  and  induilry,  are  likely  to  be 
much  greater  in  the  former  fituation  than  in  the  latter.  In  this 
refpe6t  the  teachers  of  new  religions  have  always  had  a  confiderable 
advantage  in  attacking  thofe  antient  and  eftabliflied  fyflems  of 
which  the  clergy,  repofmg  themfelves  upon  their  benefices,  had 
negle£ted  to  keep  up  the  fervour  of  faith  and  devotion  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people  j  and  having  given  themfelves  up  to  indolence, 
were  become  altogether  incapable  of  making  any  vigorous  exertion 
in  defence  even  of  their  own  eftablifhment.  The  clergy  of  an  efta- 
blifhed and  well  widowed  religion  frequently  become  men  of  learn- 
ing and  elegance,  who  pofTefs  all  the  virtues  of  gentlemen,  or  which 
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can  recommend  them  to  the  efleem  of  gentlemen ;  but  they  are  C  HA  P. 
apt  gradually  to  lofe  the  qualities,  both  good  and  bad,  which 
gave  them  authority  and  influence  with  the  inferior  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, and  which  had  perhaps  been  the  original  caufes  of  the  fuccefs 
and  eftablifliment  of  their  religion.  Such  a  clergy,  when  attacked 
by  a  fet  of  popular  and  bold,  though  perhaps  ftupid  and  ignorant 
enthufiafts,  feel  themfelves  as  perfedlly  defcncelefs  as  the  indolent, 
effeminate,  and  full-fed  nations  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia,  when 
they  were  invaded  by  the  a6live,  hardy,  and  hungry  Tartars  of  the 
North.  Such  a  clergy,  upon  fuch  an  emergency,  have  commonly 
no  other  refource  than  to  call  upon  the  civil  magiftrate  to  perfe- 
cute,  deftroy,  or  drive  out  their  adverfaries  as  dillurbers  of  the 
public  peace.  It  was  thus  that  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  called 
upon  the  civil  magiftrate  to  perfecute  the  proteftants ;  and  the 
church  of  England  to  perfecute  the  diffenters  j  and  that  in  general 
every  religious  fe£l,  when  it  has  once  enjoyed  for  a  century  or  two 
the  fecurity  of  a  legal  eftablifhment,  has  found  itfelf  incapable  of 
making  any  vigorous  defence  againft  any  new  fefl  which  chofe  to 
attack  its  do6lrine  or  difcipline.  Upon  fuch  occafions  the  advan- 
tage in  point  of  learning  and  good  writing  may  fomctimes  be  on 
the  fide  of  the  eftablifhed  church.  But  the  arts  of  popularity, 
all  the  arts  of  gaining  profelytes,  are  conftantly  on  the  fide  of  its 
adverfaries.  In  England  thofe  arts  have  been  long  negleded  bv  the 
well- endowed  clergy  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  and  are  at  prefent 
cliiefly  culitvated  by  the  diffenters  and  by  the  methodifts.  The 
independent  provifions,  however,  which  in  many  places  have  been 
made  for  diffenting  teachers,  by  means  of  voluntary  fubfcriptions,  of 
truft-rights,  and  other  evafions  of  the  law,  feem  very  much  to  have 
abated  the  zeal  and  activity  of  thofe  teachers.  They  have  many 
of  them  become  very  learned,  ingenious,  and  refpe6lable  men ;  but 
they  have  in  general  ceafed  to  be  very  popular  pieachers.  The 
methodifts,  without  half  the  learning  of  the  diffenters,  are  much 
wore  in  vogue. 
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B  op  K  In  the  church  of  Rome  the  induftry  and  zeal  of  the  inferior 
clergy  is  kept  more  alive  by  the  powerful  motive  of  felf-intcreft 
than  perhaps  in  any  eftablifhed  proteflant  church.  The  parochial 
clergy  derive,  many  of  them,  a  very  confiderable  part  of  their 
fubfiilence  from  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people  ;  a  fource  of 
revenue  which  confeffion  gives  them  many  opportunities  of  improv- 
ing. The  mendicant  orders  derive  their  whole  fubfiftence  from  fuch 
oblations.  It  is  with  them,  as  with  the  huflars  and  light  infantry 
of  fome  armies,  no  plunder,  no  pay.  The  parochial  clergy  are 
like  thofe  teachers  whofe  reward  depends  partly  upon  their  falary, 
and  partly  upon  the  fees  or  honoraries  which  they  get  from  their 
pupils,  and  thefe  mufl  always  depend  more  or  lefs  upon  their  induftry 
and  reputation.  The  mendicant  orders  are  hke  thofe  teachers 
whofe  fubfiftence  depends  altogether  upon  their  induftry.  They 
are  obliged,  therefore,  to  ufe  every  art  which  can  animate  the 
devotion  of  the  common  people.  The  eftabliftiment  of  the  two 
great  mendicant  ordere  of  St.  Dominick  and  St.  Francis,  it  is 
obferved  by  Machiavel,  revived,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  the  languilhing  faith  and  devotion  of  the  catholic 
church.  In  Roman  catholic  countries  the  fpirit  of  devotion  is 
fupported  altogether  by  the  monks  and  by  the  poorer  parochial 
clergy.  The  great  dignitaries  of  the  church,  with  all  the  accom- 
pliftiments  of  gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world,  and  fometimes  with 
thofe  of  men  of  learning,  are  careful  enough  to  maintain  the 
neceftary  difcipline  over  their  inferiors,  but  feldom  give  themfelves 
any  trouble  about  the  inftru6lion  of  the  people. 

*'  Most  of  the  arts  and  profeflions  in  a  ftate,"  fays,  by  far  the 
moft  illuftrious  philofopher  and  hiftorian  of  the  prefent  age,  "  are 
**  of  fuch  a  nature,  that,  while  they  promote  the  interefts  of  the 
*'  fociety,  they  are  alfo  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  fome  individuals; 
**  and  in  that  cafe,  the  conftant  rule  of  the  magiftrate,    except, 
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**  perhaps,  on  the  firft  intioduftion  of  any  art,  is,  to  leave  the 
"  profeflion  to  itfelf,  and  truft  its  encouragement  to  the  indivi- 
«*  duals  who  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  The  artizans  finding  their 
"  profits  to  rife  by  the  favour  of  their  cuftomers,  increafe,  as 
**  much  as  poflible,  their  Ikill  and  induftry  j  and  as  matters  arc 
*'  not  difturbed  by  any  injudicious  tampering,  the  commodity  is 
**  always  fure  to  be  at  all  times  nearly  proportioned  to  the 
"  demand. 

**  But  there  are  alfo  fome  callings,  which,  though  ufeful  and 
*•  even  neceffary  in  a  ftate,  bring  no  advantage  or  pleafure  to  any 
**  individual,  and  the  fupreme  power  is  obliged  to  alter  its  condufl 
"  with  regard  to  the  retainers  of  thofe  profefllons.  It  muft  give 
**  them  publick  encouragement  in  order  to  their  fubfiftence  j  and  it 
**  muft  provide  againft  that  negligence  to  which  they  will  naturally 
*«  be  fubjeft,  either  by  annexing  particular  honours  to  the  profef- 
"  fion,  by  eftabUfhing  a  long  fubordination  of  ranks  and  a  ftri£t 
"  dependance,  or  by  fome  other  expedient.  The  perfons  employed 
**  in  the  finances,  fleets,  and  magiftracy,  are  inftances  of  this  order 
«  of  men." 

"  It  may  naturally  be  thought,  at  firft  fight,  that  the  eccle- 
**  fiaftics  belong  to  the  firft  clafs,  and  that  their  encouragement,  as 
**  well  as  that  of  lawyers  and  phyficians,  may  fafely  be  entrufted  to 
**  the  liberality  of  individuals,  who  are  attached  to  their  doctrines, 
*'  and  who  find  benefit  or  confolation  from  their  fpiritual  miniftry 
"  and  afliftance.  Their  induftry  and  vigilance  will,  no  doubt,  be 
**  whetted  by  fuch  an  additional  motive ;  and  their  fkill  in  the 
*'  profeflion,  as  well  as  their  addrefs  in  governing  the  minds  of  the 
**  people,  muft  receive  daily  increafe,  from  their  increafing  pra6lic:e, 
**  ftudy,  and  attention. 

"  Bux 
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*'  But  if  we  confidcr  the  matter  more  clofely,  we  fhall  find,  that 
*  this  interefted  diligence  of  the  clergy  is  what  every  wife  legiflator 
**  will  ftudy  to  prevent ;  becaufe  in  every  religion  except  the  true, 
«'  it  is  highly  pernicious,  and  it  has  even  a  natural  tendency  to 
**  pervert  the  true,  by  infufing  into  it  a  ftrong  mixture  of  fuper- 
*•  flition,  folly,  and  delufion.  Each  ghoftly  praftitioner,  in  order 
'*  to  render  hirafelf  more  precious  and  facred  in  the  eyes  of  his 
*'  retainers,  will  infpire  them  with  the  mod  violent  abhorrence  of 
**  all  other  fe£ls,  and  continually  endeavour,  by  fome  novelty,  to 
*•  excite  the  languid  devotion  of  his  audience.  No  regard  will  be 
"  paid  to  truth,  morals,  or  decency  in  the  doctrines  inculcated. 
*«  Eveiy  tenet  will  be  adopted  that  beft  fuits  the  diforderly  afFedlions 
**  of  the  human  frame.  Cuftomers  will  be  drawn  to  each  conven- 
"  tide  by  new  jndufVry  and  addrefs  in  pradlifing  on  the  paflions 
"  and  credulity  of  tlie  populace.  And  in  the  end,  the  civil 
*'  magiftrate  will  find,  that  he  has  dearly  paid  for  his  pretended 
*'  frugality,  in  faving  a  fixed  eftablifhment  for  the  priefts ;  and 
"  that  in  reality  the  moft  decent  and  advantageous  compofitions 
**  which  he  can  make  with  the  fpiritual  guides,  is  to  bribe  their 
"  indolence,  by  afligning  ftated  falaries  to  their  profeflion,  and 
"  rendering  it  fuperfluous  for  them  to  be  farther  adlive,  than 
«•  merely  to  prevent  their  flock  from  ftraying  in  quell  of  new 
*'  paftures.  And  in  this  manner  ecclefiaftical  eftablifliments,  though 
**  commonly  they  arofe  at  firft  from  religious  views,  prove  in  the 
*'  end  advantageous  to  the  political  interefts  of  foclety." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  good  or  bad  efFeds  of  the 
independent  provifion  of  the  clergy;  it  has,  perhaps,  been  very 
feldom  bellowed  upon  them  from  any  view  to  thofe  effecls.  Times 
of  violent  religious  controverfy  have  generally  been  times  of  equally 
violent  political  faction.  Upon  fuch  occafions  each  political 
party  has  either  found  it,  or  imagined  it,  for  its  interefl  to  league 

**  itfelf 
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itfelf  with  fome  one  or  other  of  the  contending  religious  fedls.  But  CHAP. 
this  could  be  done  only  by  adopting,  or  at  leaft  by  favouring,  the 
tenets  of  that  particular  fe6t.  The  fe<5l  which  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  leagued  with  the  conquering  party,  neceflarily  fhared  in  the 
viftory  of  its  ally,  by  whofe  favour  and  proteftion  it  was  foon 
enabled  in  fome  degree  to  filence  and  fubdue  all  its  adverfaries. 
Thofe  adverfaries  had  generally  leagued  themfelves  with  the  enemies 
ofthe  conquering  party,  and  were  therefore  the  enemies  of  that  party. 
The  clergy  of  this  particular  feft  having  thus  become  complete 
matters  of  the  field,  and  their  influence  and  authority  with  the 
great  body  of  the  people  being  in  its  higheft  vigour,  they  were 
powerful  enough  to  over-awe  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  their  own 
party,  and  to  oblige  the  civil  magiftrate  to  refpeft  their  opinions 
and  inclinations.  Their  firft  demand  was  generally,  that  he  fhould 
fdence  and  fubdue  all  their  adverfaries  i  and  their  fecond,  that  he 
fhould  beftow  an  independent  provifion  on  themfelves.  As  they 
had  generally  contributed  a  good  deal  to  the  vidirory,  it  feemed  not 
unreafonable  that  they  fhould  have  fome  (hare  in  the  fpoil.  They 
were  weary  belides  of  humouring  the  people,  and  of  depending 
upon  their  caprice  for  a  fubfiftence.  In  making  this  demand  there- 
fore they  confulted  their  own  eafe  and  comfort,  without  troubling 
themfelves  about  the  effeft  which  it  might  have  in  future  times 
upon  the  influence  and  authority  of  their  order.  The  civil  magi- 
ftrate, who  could  comply  with  this  demand  only  by  giving  them 
fomething  which  he  would  have  chofen  much  rather  to  take  or  to 
keep  to  himfelf,  was  feldom  very  forward  to  grant  it.  Neceffity, 
however,  always  forced  him  to  fubmit  at  laft,  though  frequently 
not  till  after  many  delays,  evalions,  and  afFefted  excufes. 

But  if  politics  had  never  called  in  the  aid  of  religion,  had  the 
conquering  party  never  adopted  the  tenets  of  one  feft  more  than 
thofe  of  another,  when  it  had  gained  the  victory,  it  would  proba- 
bly 
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BOOK  bly  have  dealt  equally  and  impartially  with  all  the  different  fe6ls, 
and  have  allowed  every  man  to  chufe  his  own  prieft  and  his  own 
religion  as  he  thought  proper.  There  would  in  this  cafe,  no 
doubt,  have  been  a  great  multitude  of  religious  feds.  Almoft  every 
different  congregation  might  probably  have  made  a  little  fe£t  by 
itfelf,  or  have  entertained  fome  peculiar  tenets  of  its  own.  Each 
teacher  would  no  doubt  have  felt  himfelf  under  the  necellity  of 
making  the  utmoft  exertion,  and  of  uling  every  art  both  to  preferve 
and  to  increafe  the  number  of  his  difciples.  But  as  every  other 
teacher  would  have  felt  himfelf  under  the  fame  neceffity ;  the  fuccefs 
of  no  one  teacher,  or  fe(5t  of  teachers,  could  have  been  very  great. 
The  interefled  and  a(5tive  zeal  of  religious  teachers  can  be  dangerous 
and  troublefome  only  where  there  is  either  but  one  fe6t  tolerated 
in  the  fociety,  or  where  the  whole  of  a  large  fociety  is  divided  into 
two  or  three  great  fefts ;  the  teachers  of  each  fedt  a6ling  by  concert, 
and  under  a  regular  difcipline  and  fubordination.  But  that  zeal 
muft  be  altogether  innocent  where  the  fociety  is  divided  into  two 
or  three  hundred,  or  perhaps  into  as  many  thoufand  fmall  fefls, 
of  which  no  one  could  be  confiderable  enough  to  difturb  the  pubUck 
tranquillity.  The  teachers  of  each  fed,  feeing  themfelves  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides  with  more  adverfaries  than  friends,  would  be 
obliged  to  learn  that  candour  and  moderation  which  is  fo  feldom  to 
be  found  among  the  teachers  of  thofe  great  fe£ls,  whofe  tenets  being 
fupported  by  the  civil  magiftrate,  are  held  in  veneration  by  almoft 
all  the  inhabitants  of  extenfive  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  who 
therefore  fee  nothing  round  them  but  followers,  difciples,  and 
humble  admirers.  The  teachers  of  each  little  fedV,  finding  themfelves 
almofl  alone,  would  be  obliged  to  refpefl  thofe  of  almofl  every  other 
feft,  and  the  concefllons  which  they  would  mutually  find  it  both 
convenient  and  agreeable  to  make  to  one  another,  might  in  time 
probably  reduce  the  doflrine  of  the  greater  part  of  them  to  that  pure 
and  rationalreligion,freefrom  every  mixture  of  abfurdity,impoflure,  or 

fanaticifm. 
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fanaticifm,  fuchas  wife  men  have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  wifhed  to  fee  C  HA  P. 
eflabliflied  j  but  fuch  as  pofitive  law  has  perhaps  never  yet  eftablifh- 
ed,  and  probably  never  will  eftabliOi  in  any  country  :  becaufe  with 
regard  to  religion,  pofitive  law  always  has  been,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  more  orlefs  influenced  by  popular  fuperftition  and  enthufi- 
afm.  This  plan  of  ecclefiaftical  government,  or  more  properly  of  no 
ecclefiaftical  government,  was  what  the  fe6l  called  independents,  a 
fe6l  no  doubt  of  very  wild  enthufiafts,  propofed  to  eftablifh  in 
England  towards  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  If  it  had  been  efl:a- 
blilhed,  though  of  a  very  unphilofophical  origin,  it  would  probably 
by  this  time  have  been  produdlive  of  the  mod  philofophical  good 
temper  and  moderation  with  regard  to  every  fort  of  religious  prin- 
ciple. It  has  been  eflabliflied  in  Penfylvania,  where,  though  the 
quakers  happen  to  be  the  moft  numerous  {e3:,  the  law  in  reality 
favours  no  one  feft  more  than  another,  and  it  is  there  faid  to 
have  been  produ6live  of  this  philofophical  good  temper  and  mode- 
ration. 

But  though  this  equality  of  treatment  fliould  not  be  produdliveof 
this  good  temper  and  moderation  in  all,  or  even  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  religious  fe6ls  of  a  particular  country  j  yet  provided  thofe  fe6ls 
were  fufficiently  numerous,  and  each  of  them  confequently  too  fmallto 
difturb  the  publick  tranquillity,  the  exceflive  zeal  of  each  fe£l  for  its 
particular  tenets,  could  not  well  be  productive  of  any  very  hurtful 
effefts,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  feveral  good  ones :  and  if  the 
government  was  perfe£lly  decided  both  to  let  them  all  alone,  and  to 
oblige  them  all  to  let  alone  one  another,  there  is  little  danger  that 
they  would  not  of  their  own  accord  fubdivide  themfelves  fait 
•nough,   fo  as  foon  to  become  fufficiently  numerous. 

In  every  civilized  fociety,  in  every  fociety  where  the  difl:inftion 
of  ranks  has  once  been  completely  efl:abliflied,    there  have  been 

always 
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always  two  different  fchemes  or  fyftems  of  morality  current  at  the 
fame  time  j  of  which  the  one  may  be  called  the  flrift  or  auftere ; 
the  other  the  liberal,  or,  if  you  will,  the  loofe  fyllem.  The  former 
is  generally  admired  and  revered  by  the  common  people :  The  latter 
is  commonly  more  efteemed  and  adopted  by  what  are  called  people 
of  fafhion.  The  degree  of  difapprobation  with  which  we  ought 
to  mark  the  vices  of  levity,  the  vices  which  are  apt  to  arile  from 
great  profperity,  and  from  the  excefs  of  gaiety  and  good  humour, 
feems  to  conftitute  the  principal  diftin6tion  between  thofe  two 
oppofite  fchemes  or  fyftems.  In  the  liberal  or  loofe  lyftem,  luxury, 
wanton  and  even  diforderly  mirth,  the  purfuit  of  pleafure  to 
fome  degree  of  intemperance,  the  breach  of  chaftity,  at  leaft  in 
one  of  the  two  fexes,  &c.  provided  they  are  not  accompanied  with 
grofs  indecency,  and  do  not  lead  to  fallhood  or  injuftice,  are 
generally  treated  with  a  good  deal  of  indulgence,  and  are  eafily 
either  excufed  or  pardoned  altogether.  In  the  auftere  fyftem,  on 
the  contrary,  thofe  excefles  are  regarded  with  the  utmoft  abhorrence 
and  deteftation.  The  vices  of  levity  are  always  ruinous  to  the 
common  people,  and  a  fingle  week's  thoughtlefnefs  and  difllpation 
is  often  fufficient  to  undo  a  poor  workman  for  ever,  and  to  drive 
him  through  defpair  upon  committing  the  moft  enormous 
crimes.  The  wifer  and  better  fort  of  the  common  people,  there- 
fore, have  always  the  utmoft  abhorrence  and  deteftation  of  fuch 
excefles,  which  their  experience  tells  them  are  fo  immediately  fatal 
to  people  of  their  condition.  The  diforder  and  extravagance  of 
feveral  years,  on  the  contrary,  will  not  always  ruin  a  man  of 
fafliion,  and  people  of  that  rank  are  very  apt  to  confider  the 
power  of  indulging  in  fome  degree  of  excels  as  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  fortune,  and  the  liberty  of  doing  fo  without 
<:enfure  or  reproach,  as  one  of  the  privileges  which  belong  to  their 
Jftation.  In  people  of  their  own  ftation,  therefore,  they  regard 
fuch  excefl'es  with  but  a  fmall  degree  of  difapprobation,  and  cen- 

fure  tliem  either  very  flightly  or  not  at  all. 

Almost 
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Almost  all  religious  fe6ls  have  begun  among  the  common  CHAP, 
people,  from  whom  they  have  generally  drawn  their  earlieft,  as 
\Yt\l  as  their  moft  numerous  profelytes.  The  auftere  fyftem  of 
morality  has,  accordingly,  been  adopted  by  thofe  feds  almoft  con- 
flan  tly,  or  with  very  few  exceptions  ;  for  there  have  been  fome. 
It  was  the  fyftem  by  which  tliey  could  beft  recommend  themfelves 
to  that  order  of  people  to  whom  they  firft  propofed  their  plan  of 
reformation  upon  what  had  been  before  eftabliflied.  Many  of 
them,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  them,  have  even  endeavoured  to 
gain  credit  by  refining  upon  this  auftere  fyftem,  and  by  carrying 
it  to  fome  degree  of  folly  and  extravagance^  and  this  exceflivc 
rigour  has  frequently  recommended  them  more  than  any  thing- 
elfe  to  the  relpe6t  and  veneration  of  the  common  people. 

A  MAN  of  rank  and  fortune  is  by  his  ftation  the  diftinguifhed 
member  of  a  great  fociety,  who  attend  to  every  part  of  his  con- 
duct, and  who  thereby  oblige  him  to  attend  to  every  part  of  it 
himfelf.  His  authority  and  confideration  depend  very  much  upon 
the  refpe6l  which  this  fociety  bears  to  him.  He  dare  not  do  any 
thing  which  would  difgiace  or  difcredit  him  in  it,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  a  very  ftridt  obfervation  of  that  fpecies  of  morals,  whe- 
ther liberal  or  auftere,  which  the  general  confent  of  this  fociety 
prefcribes  to  perfons  of  his  rank  and  fortune.  A  man  of  low 
condition,  on  the  contrary,  is  far  from  being  a  diftinguiflied 
member  of  any  great  fociety.  While  he  remains  in  a  country 
village  his  condu6l  may  be  attended  to,  and  he  may  be  obliged  to 
attend  to  it  himfelf.  In  this  fituation,  and  in  this  fituation  only, 
he  may  have  what  is  called  a  charadler  to  lofe.  But  as  foon  as 
he  comes  into  a  great  city,  he  is  funk  in  obfcurity  and  darknefs. 
His  conduct  is  obferved  and  attended  to  by  nobody,  and  he  is 
tlierefore  very  likely  to  negle6t  it  himfelf,  and  to  abandon  himfelf 
to  every  fort  of  low  profligacy  and  vice.  He  never  emerges  fo 
efFedually  from  this  obfcurity,  his  condu6l  never  excites  fo  much 

the 
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B  00  K  the  attention  of  any  refpeftable  fociety,  as  by  his  becoming 
the  member  of  a  fmall  religious  fe6l.  He  from  that  moment 
acquires  a  degree  of  confideration  which  he  never  had  before. 
All  his  brother  feftaries  are,  for  the  credit  of  the  fedt,  inte- 
reftcd  to  obferve  his  condu6t,  and  if  he  gives  occafion  to  any 
fcandal,  if  he  deviates  very  much  from  thofe  auftere  morals 
which  they  almoft  always  require  of  one  another,  to  punifli  him 
by  what  is  always  a  very  fevere  punilhment,  even  where  no  civil 
effefts  attend  it,  expulfion  or  excommunication  from  the  fe61:. 
In  little  religious  fe6ts,  accordingly,  the  morals  of  the  common 
people  have  been  almoft  always  remarkably  regular  and  orderly  j 
generally  much  more  fo  than  in  the  eftabliflied  church.  The 
morals  of  thofe  little  fefls  indeed  have  frequently  been  rather  dif- 
a^reeably  rigorous  and  unfocial. 

There  are  two  very  eafy  and  effeflual  remedies,  however,  by 
whofe  joint  operation  the  ftate  might,  without  violence,  correal 
whatever  was  unfocial  or  difagreeably  rigorous  in  the  morals  of 
all  the  little  fe^s  into  which  the  country  was  divided. 

The  firft  of  thofe  remedies  is  the  ftudy  of  fcience  and  philo- 
ibphy,  which  the  ftate  might  render  almoft  univerfal  among  all 
people  of  middling  or  more  than  middling  rank  and  fortune; 
not  by  giving  falaries  to  teachers  in  order  to  make  them  negli- 
gent and  idle,  but  by  inftituting  fome  fort  of  probation,  even  in 
the  higher  and  more  difficult  fciences,  to  be  undergone  by  every 
perfon  before  he  was  permitted  to  exercife  any  liberal  profeffion, 
or  before  he  could  be  received  as  a  candidate  for  any  honour- 
able office  of  truft  or  profit.  If  the  ftate  impofed  upon  this 
order  of  men  the  neceffity  of  learning,  it  would  have  no  occafion 
to  give  itfelf  any  trouble  about  providing  them  with  proper 
teachers.  They  would  foon  find  better  teachers  for  themfelves 
than  any  whom  the  ftate  could  provide  for  them.     Science  is  the 

great 
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great  antiaote  to  the  poifon  of  enthufiafm  and  fuperftition  ;    and    C  H  A  I', 
where    all   the   fuperior  ranks    of  people   were  fecured   from  it, 
the  inferior  ranks  could  not  be  much  expofed  to  it. 

The  fecond  of  thofe  remedies  is  the  frequency  and  gaiety  of 
public  diverfions.  The  ftate,  by  encouraging,  that  is  by  giving 
entire  liberty  to  all  thofe  who  for  their  own  intereft  would  attempt, 
without  fcandal  or  indecency,  to  amufe  and  divert  the  people  by 
painting,  poetry,  mufic,  dancing ;  by  all  forts  of  dramatic  repre- 
fentations  and  exhibitions,  would  eafily  diffipate  in  the  greater 
part  of  them  that  melancholy  and  gloomy  humour  which  is 
almoft  always  the  nurfe  of  popular-  fuperilition  and  enthu- 
fiafm. Pubhc  diverfions  have  always  been  the  objefls  of  dread 
and  hatred,  to  all  the  fanatical  promoters  of  thofe  popular  fren- 
zies. The  gaiety  and  good  humour  which  thofe  diverfions  infpirc 
were  altogether  inconfiftent  with  that  temper  of  mind,  which 
was  fitteft  for  their  purpofe,  or  which  they  could  bell  work  upon. 
Dramatic  reprefentations  befides,  frequently  expofing  their  artifices 
to  public  ridicule,  and  fometimes  even  to  public  execration,  were 
upon  that  account  more  than  all  other  diverfions  the  obje<5ls  of 
their  peculiar  abhorrence. 

In  a  country  where  the  law  favoured  the  teachers  of  no 
one  religion  more  than  thofe  of  another,  it  would  not  be 
necefiary  that  any  of  tiiem  ftiould  have  any  particular  or  imme- 
diate dependency  upon  the  fovereign  or  executive  power ;  or 
that  he  fliould  have  any  thing  to  do  either  in  appointing 
or  in  difmifiing  them  from  their  offices.  In  fuch  a  fituation 
he  would  have  no  occafion  to  give  himfelf  any  concern  about 
them,  further  than  to  keep  the  peace  among  them  in  the  fame 
jnanner  as  among  the  reft  of  his  fubjeds ;  that  is,  to  hinder  them 
from  perfecuting,  abufing,  or  opprefling  one  another.  But  it 
is  quite  othervvife  in  countries   where  there  is  an  eftabliflied   or 

goveruia^ 
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B OO K  governing  religion.  The  fovereign  can  in  this  cafe  never  be 
fecure,  unlefs  he  has  the  means  of  infeiencing  in  a  confiderabk 
degree  the  greater  part  of  the  teachei*s  of  that  religion. 

The  clergy  of  every  eftablifhed  church  confHtute  a  great  incor- 
poration. They  can  a6l  in  concert,  and  purftje  their  intereft  upon  one 
plan  and  with  one  fpirit,  as  much  as  if  they  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  man ;  and  they  are  frequently  too  under  fueh  direc- 
tion. Their  intereft  as  an  incorporated  body  is  never  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Ibvereign,  and  is  fometimes  directly  oppofite  to 
it.  Their  great  intereft  is  to  maintain  their  authoiity  with  the 
people;  and  this  authority  depends  upon  the  fuppofed  certainty 
and  importance  of  the  whole  doftrine  which  they  inculcate, 
and  upon  the  fuppofed  neceffity  of  adopting  every  part  of  it 
with  the  moft  implicit  faith,  in  order  to  avoid  eternal  mifery» 
Should  the  fovereign  have  the  imprudence  to  appear  either 
to  deride  or  doubt  himfelf  o(  the  moft  trifling  part  of  their 
do6lrine,  or  from  humanity  attempt  to  protedt  thofe  who  did 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  the  pundtilious  honour  of  a  clergy  who 
have  BO  fort  of  dependency  upon  him,  is  immediately  provoked 
to  profcribe  him  as  a  profane  perfon,  and  to  employ  all  the  terrors 
of  religion  in  order  to  oblige  the  people  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  feme  more  orthodox  and  obedient  prince.  Should  he  oppofe  any 
of  their  pretenfions  or  ufurpations,  the  danger  is  equally  great. 
The  princes  who  have  dai'ed  in  this  manner  to  rebel  againft  the 
church,  over  and  above  this  crime  of  rebellion,  have  generally  been 
charged  too  with  the  additional  crime  of  herefy,  notwithftanding 
their  folemn  proteftations  of  their  faith  and  humble  fubmiffion  to 
every  tenet  which  ftie  thought  proper  to  prefcribe  to  them.  But  the 
authority  of  religion  is  fuperior  to  every  other  authority.  The 
fears  which  it  fuggefts  conquer  all  other  fears.  When  the  autho- 
rifcd  teachers  of  religion  propagate  through  the  gi,eat  body  of  the 

people 
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people  doftrines  fubverUve  of  the  authority  of  the  fovereign,  it  is  CHAP, 
by  violence  only,  or  by  the  force  of  a  ftanding  army,  that  he  can 
maintain  his  authority.  Even  a  (landing  army  cannot  in  this  cafe 
give  him  any  lafting  fecurity ;  becaufe  if  the  foldiers  are  not  foreign- 
ers, which  can  feldom  be  the  cafe,  but  drawn  from  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  which  muft  almoft  always  be  the  cafe,  they  are  likely 
to  be  foon  corrupted  by  thofe  very  do6trines.  The  revolutions 
which  the  turbulence  of  the  Greek  clergy  was  continually  occalion- 
ing  at  Conftantinople  as  long  as  the  eaftern  empire  fubfifted ;  the 
convulfions  which,  during  the  courfe  of  feveral  centuries,  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  Roman  clergy  was  continually  occafioning  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  fufficiently  demonftrate  how  precarious  and  infe- 
cure  muft  always  be  the  fituation  of  the  fovereign  who  has  no  pro- 
per means  of  influencing  the  clergy  of  the  eftabliflied  and  govern- 
iqg  religion  of  his  country. 

Articles  of  faith,  as  well  as  all  other  fpiritual  matters,  it  is 
evident  enough,  are  not  within  the  proper  department  of  a  tempo- 
ral fovereign,  who,  though  he  may  be  very  well  qualified  for  pro- 
tefVing,  is  feldom  fuppofed  to  be  fo  for  inftru6ling  the  people.  With 
regard  to  fuch  matters,  therefore,  his  authority  can  feldom  be 
fufficient  to  counterbalance  the  united  authority  of  the  clergy  of 
the  eftablilhed  church.  The  public  tranquillity,  however,  and  his 
own  fecurity,  may  frequently  depend  upon  the  do6lrines  which 
they  may  think  proper  to  propagate  concerning  fuch  matters.  As 
he  can  feldom  direflly  oppofe  their  decifion,  therefore,  with  proper 
weight  and  authority,  it  is  neceflary  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  influ- 
ence it ;  and  he  can  influence  it  only  by  the  fears  and  expedlations 
which  he  may  excite  in  the  greater  part  of  the  individuals  of  the 
order.  Thofe  fears  and  expe6lations  may  confift  in  the  fear  of  depri- 
vation or  other  punifliment,  and  in  the  expectation  of  further  pre- 
ferment. 

In 
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B  O  O  K        In  all  chiiftian  churches  the  benefices  of  the  clergy  are  a  fort  of 
freeholds  which  they  enjoy,  not  during  pleafure,  but  during  life,  or 
good  behaviour.     If  they  held  them  by  a  more  precarious  tenure, 
and  were  liable  to  be  turned  out  upon  every  flight  difobligation 
either  of  the   fovereign  or  of  his  minifters,  it  wovild  perhaps  be 
impofflble  for  them   to  maintain  their  authority  with  the  people, 
who  would  then  confider  them  as  mercenary  dependants  upon  the 
court,  in  tlie  fmcerity  of  whofe  inftmdions  they  could  no  longer 
have  any  confidence.     But  fhould  the  fovereign  attempt  irregu- 
larly, and  by  violence  to  deprive  any  number  of  clergymen  of  their 
freeholds  on  account,  perhaps,  of  their  having  propagated,  with 
more  than  ordinary  zeal,   fome  faflious  or  leditious  doctrine,  he 
would  only  render,  by  fuch  perfecution,   both  them  and  their  doc- 
trine ten  times  more  populai*,  and  therefore  ten  times  more  trou- 
blefome  and  dangerous  than  they  had  been  before.  Feai'  is  in  almoft 
all  cafes  a  wretched  inftrument  of  government,  and  ought  in  par- 
ticular never  to  be  employed  againft  any  order  of  men  who  have  the 
fmalleft  pretenfions  to  independency.     To  attempt  to  terrify  them 
ferves  only  to  irritate  their  bad  humour,  and  to  confirm  them  in 
an  oppofition  whicli  more  gentle  ufage  perhaps  might  eafily  induce 
them  either  to  foften  or  to  lay  afide  altogether.  The  violence  which 
the  French  government  ufually  employed  in  order  to  oblige  all  their 
parliaments  or  fovereign  courts  of  juftice  to  enregifler  any  unpo- 
pular edl6V,  very  feldom  fucceeded.     The  means  commonly  em- 
ployed, however,  the  imprifonment  of  ail  the  refra6lory  members, 
one  would  think  were  forcible  enough.     The  princes  of  the  houfe 
of  Stcuart  fometimes  employed  the  like  means  in  order  to  influence 
fome  of  the   members  of  the  parliament  of  England ;    and  they 
generally  found  them  equally  intradable.  The  parliament  of  Eng- 
land is  now  managed  in  another  manner;  and  a  very  fmall  expe- 
riment which  the  duke  of  Choifeul  made  about  twelve  years  ago 
upon  the  parliament  of  Paris,  demonftrated  fufficiently  that  all  the 
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parliaments  of  France  might  have  been  managed  dill  more  eafily    CHAP, 
in  the  fame  manner.     That  experiment  was  not  purfued.     For 
though   management  and   perfuafion  are  always  the  eafieft   and 
the   fafeft  inftruments  of  government,  as  force  and  violence  are. 
the  worft  and  the  mofl  dangerous,  yet  fuch,  it  feems,  is  the  natu- 
ral infolence  of  man,  that  he  almoft  always  diidains  to  ufe  the 
good  inftrument,  except  when  he  cannot  or  dare  not  ufe  the  bad 
one.     The  French  government  could  and  durft  ufe   force,    and 
therefore  difdained  to  ufe  management  and  perfuafion.     But  there 
is  no  order  of  men,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  the  experience  of  all 
ages,  upon  whom  it  is  fo  dangerous,  or  rather  fo  perfedly  ruinous, 
to  employ  force  and  violence,  as  upon  the  refpe6led  clergy  of  any 
eftabliihed  church.     The  rights,  the  privileges,  the  perfonal  liberty 
of  every  individual  ecclefiaftic,  who  is  upon  good  terms  with  his 
own.  order,  are  even  in  the  mofl  defpotic  governments  more  refpecSled 
than  thofe  of  any  other  perfon  of  nearly  equal  rank  and  fortune. 
It  is  fo  in  ev£ry  gradation  of  defpotifm,  from  that  of  the  gentle  and 
mild  government  of  Paris,  to  that  of  the  violent  and  furious  govern- 
ment of  Conftantinople.     But  though  this  order  of  men  can  fcarce 
ever  be  forced,  they  may  be  managed  as  eafily  as  any  other  j  and 
the   fecurity  of  the  fovereign,  as  well  as  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
feems  to  depend  very   much  upon   the  means  which  he  has  of 
managing  them ;  and  thofe  meaiis  feem  to  confift  altogether  in  the 
preferment  which  he  has  to  beftow  upon  them. 

In  the  antient  conftitution  of  the  Roman  catholic  church,  the. 
biihop  of  each  diocefe  was  elefled  by  the  joint  votes  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  people  of  the  epifcopal  city.  The  people  did  not  long 
i^tain  their  right  of  ele6lion ;  and  while  they  did  retain  it,  they 
almoft  always  a6led  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  in  fuch 
fpiritual  matters  appeared  to  be  their  natural  guides.  The  clergy, 
however,  foon  grew  weary  of  the  trouble  of  managing  them,  and 

found 
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BOOK  found  it  eafier  to  ele6t  their  own  bifhops  themfelves.  The  abbot, 
in  the  fame  manner,  was  elefted  by  the  monks  of  the  monaftery, 
at  leaft  in  the  greater  part  of  abbacies.  All  the  inferior  ecclefiafti- 
cal  benefices  comprehended  within  the  diocefe  were  collated  by  the 
bifhop,  who  beftowed  them  upon  fuch  ecclefiaftics  as  he  thought 
proper.  All  church  preferments  were  in  this  manner  in  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  church.  The  fovereign,  though  he  might  have  fome 
indiredt  influence  in  thofe  eleftions,  and  though  it  was  fometimes 
ufual  to  afk  both  his  confent  to  cleft,  and  his  approbation  of  the 
eleftion,  yet  had  no  direft  or  fufficient  means  of  managing  the 
clergy.  The  ambition  of  every  clergyman  naturally  led  him  to 
pay  court,  not  fo  much  to  his  fovereign,  as  to  his  own  order,  from 
which  only  he  could  exped  preferment. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  the  Pope  gradually  drew 
to  himfelf  firft  the  collation  of  almoft  all  bifhopricks  and  abba- 
cies, or  of  what  were  called  Confiftorial  benefices,  and  afterwards, 
by  various  machinations  and  pretences,  of  the  greater  part  of  infe- 
rior benefices  comprehended  within  each  diocefe  j  little  more  being 
left  to  the  bifhop  than  what  was  barely  necelTary  to  give  him  a 
decent  authority  with  his  own  clergy.  By  this  arrangement  the  con- 
dition of  the  fovereign  was  flill  worfe  than  it  had  been  before.  The 
clergy  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  were  thus  formed  into 
a  fort  of  fpiritual  army,  difperfed  in  different  quarters  indeed,  but  of 
which  all  the  movements  and  operations  could  now  be  directed  by 
one  head,  and  conduced  upon  one  uniform  plan.  The  clergy  of 
each  particular  country  might  be  confidered  as  a  particular  detach- 
ment of  that  army,  of  which  the  operations  could  eafily  be  fup- 
ported  and  feconded  by  all  the  other  detachments  quartered  in  the 
different  countries  round  about.  Each  detachment  was  not  only 
independent  of  the  fovereign  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  quar- 
tered, and  by  which  it  was  maintained,  but  dependant  upon  a 

foreign 
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fbreign  fovereign,  who  could  at  any  time  turn  its  arms  againft  the  C  HA  p. 
fovereign  of  that  particular  country,  and  fupport  them  by  the 
arms  of  all  the  other  detachments. 


Those  arms  were  the  moil  formidable  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
In  the  antient  ftate  of  Europe,  before  the  eftablifhment  of  arts 
and  manufactures,  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  gave  them  the  fame  fort 
of  influence  over  the  common  people,  which  that  of  the  great 
barons  gave  them  over  their  refpeftive  vafTals,  tenants,  and  retain- 
ers. In  the  great  landed  eftates  which  the  miftaken  piety  both  of 
princes  and  private  perfons  had  beftowed  upon  the  church,  jurif- 
didions  were  eftablifhed  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  the  great 
barons  j  and  for  the  fame  reafon.  In  thofe  great  landed  eftates,  the 
clei"gy  or  their  bailiffs  could  eafily  keep  the  peace  without  the  fup- 
port or  affiftance  either  of  the  king  or  of  any  other  perfon ;  and 
neither  the  king  nor  any  other  perfon  could  keep  the  peace  there 
without  the  fupport  and  affiftance  of  the  clergy.  The  jurifdidions 
of  the  clergy,  therefore,  in  their  particular  baronies  or  manors,  were 
equally  independent,  and  equally  exclufive  of  the  authority  of  the 
king's  courts,  as  thofe  of  the  great  temporal  lords.  The  tenants 
of  the  clergy  wei-e,  like  thofe  of  the  great  barons,  almoft  all  tenants 
at  will,  entirely  dependoit  upon  their  immediate  lords,  and 
therefore  liable  to  be  called  out  at  pleafure,  in  order  to  fight  in 
any  quarrel  in  which  the  clergy  might  think  proper  to  engage  them. 
Over  and  above  the  rents  of  thofe  eftates,  the  clergy  polFefTed,  in  the 
tythes,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  rents  of  all  the  other  eftates  in 
every  kingdom  of  Europe.  The  revenues  arifing  from  both  thole 
fpecies  of  rents  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  paid  in  kind,  in 
corn,  wine,  cattle,  poultry.  Sec.  Tlie  quantity  exceeded  greatly 
what  the  clergy  could  themfelves  confume ;  and  there  were  neither 
arts  nor  manufactures  for  the  produce  of  which  they  could  exchange 
die  furplus.     The  clergy  could  derive  advantage  from  this  immenfe 
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n  O  O  K  fnrplus  in  no  other  way  than  by  employing  it,  as  the  great  barons 
employed  the  like  furplus  of  their  revenues,  in  the  moft  profufe 
hofpitality,  and  in  the  mofl  extenfive  cliarity.  Both  the  hofpitality 
and  the  charity  of  the  antient  clergy,  accordingly,  are  faid  to  have 
been  very  great.  They  not  only  maintained  almoft  the  whole  poor 
of  every  kingdom,  but  many  knights  and  gentlemen  had  frequently 
no  other  means  of  fubfiltence  than  by  travelling  about  from  mona- 
ftery  to  monaflery,  under  pretence  of  devotion,  but  in  reality  to 
enjoy  the  hofpitality  of  the  clergy.  The  retainers  of  forae  parti- 
cular prelates  were  often  as  numerous  as  thofe  of  the  greateft  lay- 
lords;  and  the  retainers  of  all  tiie  clergy  taken  together  were,  per- 
liaps,  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  all  the  lay-lords.  There  was 
always  much  more  union  among  the  clergy  than  among  the  lay- 
lords.  The  former  were  under  a  regular  difcipline  and  fubordina- 
tion  to  the  papal  authority.  The  latter  were  under  no  regular  dif- 
cipline or  fubordination,  but  almofl  always  equally  jealous  of  one 
another,  and  of  the  king.  TJiough  the  tenants  and  retainers  of 
the  clergy,  therefore,  had  both  together  been  lefs  numerous  than 
thofe  of  the  great  lay-lords,  and  their  tenants  were  probably  much 
lefs  numerous,  yet  their  union  would  have  rendered  them  more  for- 
midable. The  hofpitality  and  charity  of  the  clergy  too,  not  only 
gave  them  the  command  of  a  great  temporal  force,  but  increafed 
yerv  much  the  weight  of  their  fpiritual  weapons.  Thofe  virtues 
procured  them  the  higheft  refpedl  and  veneration  among  all  the 
inferior  ranks  of  people,  of  whom  many  were  conftantly,  and 
almoft  all  occafionally,  fed  by  them.  Every  thing  belonging  or 
related  to  fo  popular  an  order,  its  pofleflions,  its  privileges,  its  doc- 
trines, neceffarily  appeared  facred  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people, 
and  every  violation  of  them,  whether  real  or  pretended,  the  highefl 
a£l  of  faorilegious  wicked nefs  and  profanenefs.  In  this  ftatc  of 
tilings,  if  the  fovereign  fre  juently  found  it  difficult  to  refift  the  con- 
federacy of  a  few  of  the  great  nobility,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he 
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fiiould  find  it  ftill  more  fo  to  refift  the  united  force  of  the  clergy   CHAP, 
of  his  own  dominions   fupported  by  that  of  the  clergy  of  all  the 
neighbouring  dominions.     In  fuch  circumftances  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  he  was  fometimes  obliged  to  yield,  but  that  he  ever  wai 
able  to  refift. 

The  privileges  of  the  clergy  in  thofe  antient  times  (which  to  us 
who  live  in  the  prefent  times  appear  the  moft  abfurd)  their  total 
exemption  from  the  fecular  jurifdiftion,  for  example,  or  what  in 
England  was  called  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  were  the  natural  or  rather 
the  neceffary  confequences  of  this  ftate  of  things.  How  dangerous 
muft  it  have  been  for  the  fovereign  to  attempt  to  punifli  a  clergy- 
man for  any  crime  whatever,  if  his  own  order  were  difpofed  to 
protedt  him,  and  to  reprefent  either  the  proof  as  infafficient  for 
conviding  fo  holy  a  man,  or  the  punifhment  as  too  fevere  to  be 
infli6ted  upon  one  whofe  perfon  had  been  rendered  facred  by  reli*- 
gion.  The  Ibvereign  could,  in  fuch  circumftances,  do  no  better 
than  leave  him  to  be  tried  by  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  who,  for  the 
honour  of  their  own  order,  were  intercfted  to  reftrain,  as  much 
as  poffible,  every  member  of  it  from  committing  enormous  crimes, 
or  even  from  giving  occafion  to  fuch  grofs  icandal  a?  might  diiguft 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

In  the  ftatte  In  which  things  were  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  during  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
and  for  fome  tmie  both  before  and  after  that  period,  the  conflitu- 
tion  of  the  church  of  Rome  may  be  confidered  as  the  moft  formi- 
dable combination  that  ever  was  formed  againft  the  authority  and 
fecurity  of  civil  government,  as  well  as  againft  the  liberty,  reafon 
and  happinefs  of  mankind,  which  can  flourifh  only  where  civil 
government  is  able  to  prote<5l  them.  In  that  conftitution  the 
groifeft  delations  of  fuperftition  were  fupported  in  fuch  a  manner  b/ 
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BOOK  the  private  interefts  of  fo  great  a  number  of  people  as  put  them  out  of 
all  danger  from  any  aflault  of  human  reafon :  becaufe  though  human 
reafon  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  unveil,  even  to  the  eyes  of 
the  common  people,  fome  of  the  delufions  of  fuperftition ;  it 
could  never  have  diffolved  the  ties  of  private  intereft.  Had  this 
conftitution  been  attacked  by  no  other  enemies  but  the  feeble 
efforts  of  human  reafon,  it  mull  have  endured  forever.  But  that 
immenfe  and  well  built  fabric,  which  all  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of 
man  could  never  have  fhaken,  much  lels  have  over-turned,  was 
by  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  firft  weakened,  afterwards  in  part 
deftroyed,  and  is  now  likely,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  centuries  moreu 
perhaps  to  crumble  into  ruins  altogether. 

The  gradual  improvements  of  arts,  manufa6lures  and  com- 
merce, the  fame  caufes  which  deftroyed  the  power  of  the  great 
barons,  deftroyed  in  the  fame  manner,  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  the  whole  temporal  power  of  the  clergy.  In  the  produce 
of  arts,  manufaftures  and  commerce,  the  cleigy,  like  the  great 
barons,  found  fomething  for  which  they  could  exchange  their  rude 
produce,  and  thereby  difcovered  the  means  of  fpending  their  whole 
j*evenues  upon  their  own  perfons,  without  giving  any  confiderable 
fhare  of  them  to  other  people.  Their  charity  became  gradually  leis 
extenfive,  their  hofpitality  lefs  liberal  or  lefs  profufe.  Their 
retainers  became  confequently  lefs  numerous,  and  by  degrees 
dwindled  away  altogether.  The  clergy  too,  like  the  great  barons,, 
wifhed  to  get  a  better  rent  from  their  landed  eftates,  in  order  to 
ipend  it,  in  the  fame  manner,  upon  the  gratification  of  their  own 
private  vanity  and  folly.  But  this  increafe  of  rent  could  be  got 
only  by  granting  leafes  to  their  tenants,  who  thereby  became  in  a 
great  meafure  independent  of  them.  The  ties  of  intereft,  which 
bound  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  to  the  clergy,  were  in  this  man- 
ner gradually  broken  and  diflolved.     They  were  even  broken  and 

diffolved 
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dlflblved  fooner  than  thofe  which  bound  the  fame  ranks  of  people   CHAP, 
to  the  great  barons :  becaufe  the  benefices  of  the  church  being,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  much  fmaller  than  the  eftates  of  the  great 
barons,    the  poffefTor  of  each  benefice  was  much  fooner  able  to 
fpend  the  whole  of  its  revenue  upon  his  own  perfon.     During  the 
greater  part  of  the  fourteenth    and  fifteenth  centuries  the  power 
of  the  great  barons  was,  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in 
full  vigour.     But  the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy,  the  abfolute 
command  which  they  had  once  had  over  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  was  very  much  decayed.     The  power  of  the  church  was  by 
that  time  very  nearly  reduced  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
to  what  arofe  from  her  fpiritual  authority ;  and  even  that  fpiritual 
authority  was  much  weakened  when  it  ceafed  to  be  fupported  by  the 
charity  and  hofpitality  of  the  clergy.     The  inferior  ranks  of  people 
no  longer  looked  upon  that  order,  as  they  had  done  before,  as  the 
comforters   of  their  diftrefs,  and  the  relievers  of  their  indigence. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  provoked  and  difgufted  by  the  vanity, 
luxury,  and  expence  of  the  richer  clergy,  who  appeared  to  fpend 
upon  their  own  pleafures  what  had  always  before  been  regarded  as 
the  patrimony  of  the  poor. 

In  this  fituation  of  things,  the  fovereigns  in  the  different  ftates 
of  Europe  endeavoured  to  recover  the  influence  which  they  had 
once  had  in  the  difpofal  of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church,  by 
procuring  to  the  deans  and  chapters  c(  each  diocefe  the  reftora- 
tion  of  their  antient  right  of  cle6ling  the  bifhop,  and  to  the  monks 
of  each  abbacy  that  of  elefting  the  abbot.  The  re-eftablifhing 
of  this  antient  order  was  the  obje6l  of  feveral  ftatutes  enafled  in 
England  during  the  courfe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  of  the 
pragmatic  fanftion  eftabliflied  in  France  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
order  to  render  the  eleclion  valid,  it  was  neceffary  that  the  fovereign 
ikould  both  confent  to  it  before-hand,  and  afterwards  approve  of 

the 
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B  O  O  K  the  perfon  elefted ;  and  though  the  eledion  was  ftill  fuppofed  to  be 
free,  he  had,  however,  all  the  indireft  means  which  his  fituation 
necefTarily  afforded  him  of  influencing  the  clergy  in  his  own  domi- 
nions. Other  regulations  of  a  fimilar  tendency  were  efl:ablifhed  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  But  the  power  of  the  pope  in  the  collation 
of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church  feems,  before  the  reformation, 
to  have  been  no  where  fo  effedhially  and  fo  univerlally  reftrained  as 
in  France  and  England.  The  Concordat  afterwards,  in  the  fxxteenth 
century,  gave  to  the  kings  of  France  the  abfolute  right  of  prefent- 
ing  to  all  the  great  and  confiilorial  benefices  of  the  Gallican 
church. 

Since  the  eftabKfhment  of  the  Pragmatic  fandion  and  of  the 
Concordat,  the  clergy  of  France  have  in  general  fhown  lefs  refpeft 
to  tke  decrees  of  the  papal  court  than  the  clergy  of  any  other 
catholic  country.  la  all  the  difputea  which  their  fovereign  has  had 
with  the  pope,  they  have  almoft  conflantly  taken  party  with  the 
former.  This  independency  of  the  clergy  of  France  upon  the 
court  of  Rome,  feems  to  be  principally  founded  upon  the  Pragmatic 
fanftion  and  the  Concordat.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  monarchy, 
the  clergy  of  France  appear  to  have  been  as  much  devoted  to  the 
pope  as  thofe  of  any  other  country.  When  Robert,  the  fecond  Prince 
of  theCapetian  race,  was  moft  unjuftly  excommunicated  by  the  court 
of  Rome,  his  own  fervants,  it  is  faid,  threw  the  vi6^uals  which 
came  from  his  table  to  the  dogs,  and  rcfufed  to  tafte  any  thing 
themfelves  which  had  been  polluted  by  the  contaft  of  a  perfon  in 
his  fituation.  They  were  taught  to  do  fo,  it  may  very  fafely  be  pre- 
fumed,  by  the  clergy  of  his  own  dominions. 

The  claim  of  collating  to  the  great  benefices  of  the  church,  a 
claim  in  defence  of  which  the  court  of  Rome  had  frequently  fhaken 
and  fometimes  overturned  the  thrones  of  fome  of  the  greateft  fove- 

reigns 
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reigns  in  Chriftendoni,  was  in  this  manner  either  reftrained  or  C  HA  P. 
modified,  or  given  up  altogether,  in  many  different  parts  of  Europe, 
even  before  the  time  of  the  reformation.  As  the  clergy  had  now 
lefs  influence  Gv«-r  the  people,  fo  the  ftate  had  more  influence  over 
the  clergy.  The  ckrgy  therefore  had  both  lefs  power  and  lefs 
inclination  to  difturb  die  fl:ate. 

The  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  in  this  flrate  of  declen- 
fion  when  the  difputes  which  gave  birth  to  the  reformation  began  in 
Germany,  and  foon  fpread  themfelves  through  every  part  of  Europe. 
The  new  dotlrines  were  every  where  received  with  a  high  degree  of 
popular  favour.  They  were  propagated  with  all  that  enthufiaftic 
zeal  which  commonly  animates  the  fpirit  of  party  when  it  attacks 
cftablifhed  authority.  The  teachers  of  thole  doflrines,  though 
perhaps  in  other  fefpeds  not  more  learned  than  many  of  the  divines 
who  defended  the  eftabliflied  church,  feem  in  general  to  have  been 
better  acquainted  with  eeclefiafliical  hifl:ory,  and  with  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  that  fyftem  of  opinions  upon  which  the  authority  of 
the  church  was  eftabliflied,  and  they  had  thereby  fome  advantage  in 
almoft  every  difpute.-  The  aufterity  of  their  manners  gave  them 
authority  with  tiie  common  people,  who  contrafted  the  ftri6l  regula- 
rity of  their  conduft  with  the  diforderly  lives  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  own  clergy.  They  pofleffed  too  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
their  adverfaries,  all  the  arts  of  popularity  and  of  gaining  profe- 
lytes,  arts  which  the  lofty  and  dignified  fons  of  the  church  had  long 
neglefted,  as  being  to  them  in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs*  The 
reafon  of  the  new  doflrines  recommended  them  to  fome,  their 
novelty  to  many  ;  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  eftablifhed  clergy 
to  a  ftill  greater  number ;  but  the  zealous,  paflionate  and  fanatical, 
though  frequently  coarfe  and  ruftic  eloquence  with  which  they  were 
almoft  every  where  inculcated,  recommended  them  to  by  far  the 
greateft  number. 

Ths 
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The  fuccefs  of  the  new  do6lrines  was  almoft  every  where  fo 

great,  that  the  princes  who  at  that  time  happened  to  be  on  bad 

terms  with  the  court  of  Rome,  were  by   means  of  them  eafily 

enabled,  in  their  own  dominions,  to  over-turn  the  church,  which 

having  loft  the  refpeft  and  veneration  of  the  inferior  ranks   of 

people,  could  make  fcarce  any  refiftance.  The  court  of  Rome  had 

difobliged  fome  of  the  fmaller  princes  in  the  northern  parts  of 

Germany,  whom  it  had  probably  confidered  as  too  infignificant 

to  be  worth  the  managing.  They  univerfally,  therefore,  eftabliflied 

the  reformation  in  their  own  dominions.     The  tyranny  of  Chrif- 

tiern  II.  and  of  Troll  archbiHxc^  of  Upfal,   enabled   Guftavus 

Vafa  to  expel  them  both  from  Sweden.     The  pope  favoured  the 

tyrant  and  the  archbifhop,  and  Guftavus  Vafa  found  no  difficulty 

in  eftabliftiing  the  reformation  in  Sweden.     Chriftiern  II.   was 

afterwards  depoTed  from  the  throne  of  Denmark,  where  his  con- 

du<5t  had  rendered  him  as  o^ous  as  in  Sweden.      The  pope, 

however,  was  ftill  difpofed  to  favour  him,  and  Frederic  of  Hol- 

Aetn,  who  had  mounted  the  throne  in  his  ftead,  revenged  himfelf 

by  fdlowing  the  example  of  Guftavus  Vafa.     The  magiftrates  of 

Berne  and  Zurich,  who  had  no  particular  quarrel  with  the  pope, 

eftablifhed   with  great  cafe    tlie  reformation  in   their  rcfpedlive 

cantons,  where  juft  before  fome  of  the  clergy  had,  by  an  impofture 

jTomewhat  groffer  than  ordinary,  rendered  the  whole  order  both 

odious  and  contemptible. 

Iv  this  critical  iituation  of  its  affairs  the  papal  court  was  at 
fufBcient  pains  to  cultivate  the  friendihip  of  the  powerful  fovc- 
reigns  of  France  and  Spain,  of  whom  the  latter  was  at  that  time 
emperor  of  Germany.  With  their  affiftance  it  was  enabled, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty  and  much  bloodftied,  either  to 
fiipprefs  altogether  or  to  obftrud  very  much  the  progrefs  of  the 
reformation  in  their  dominions,  it  was  well  enough  inclined  too 
to  be  complailant  to  the  king  of  England.     But  from  the  circum- 
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ftances  of  the  times  it  could  not  be  fo  without  giving  offence  to  a  CHAP, 
{fill  greater  fovereign,  Charles  V.  king  of  Spain  and  emperor  of 
Germany.  Henry  VIII.  accordingly,  though  he  did  not  embrace 
himfelf  the  greater  part  of  the  do6lrines  of  the  reformation,  was 
yet  enabled,  by  the  general  prevalence  of  thofe  do(ftrines,  to  fup- 
prefs  all  the  monalleries,  and  to  abolifh  the  authority  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  his  dominions.  That  he  fhould  go  fo  far, 
though  he  went  no  further,  gave  fome  fatisfaftion  to  the  patrons 
of  the  reformation,  who  having  got  pofTeffion  of  the  government 
in  the  reign  of  his  fon  and  fucceflbi',  completed  without  any  dif- 
ficulty the  work  which  Henry  VIII.  had  begun. 

In  fome  countries,  as  in  Scotland,  where  the  government  was 
weak,  unpopular,  and  not  very  firmly  eftablifhed,  the  reformat 
tion  was  ftrong  enough  to  overturn,  not  only  the  church,  but  the 
ftate  likewife  for  attempting  to  fupport  the  church. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  reformation,  difperfed  in  all  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  there  was  no  general  tribunal 
which,  like  that  of  the  court  of  Rome,  or  an  oecumenical  coun- 
cil, could  fettle  all  difputes  among  them,  and  with  irrefiflable 
authority  prefcribe  to  all  of  them  the  precife  limits  of  orthodoxy. 
When  the  followers  of  the  reformation  in  one  country,  therefore, 
happened  to  differ  from  their  brethren  in  another,  as  they  had  no 
common  judge  to  appeal  to,  the  difpute  could  never  be  decided  -, 
and  many  fuch  difputes  arofe  among  them,  Thofe  concerning  tli£ 
government  of  the  church,  and  the  right  of  conferring  eccle.- 
fiaflical  benefices,  were  perhaps  the  moft  iuterefVing  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  civil  focicty.  They  gave  birth  accordingly  to  tlie 
two  principal  parties  or  fefts  among  the  followers  of  the  refor- 
mation, the  Lutheran  and  Calviniftic  feds,  the  only  fe6ls  among 
them,  of  which  the  do6lrine  and  difcipline  have  ever  yet  been 
eflabhlhed  by  law  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Ths 
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The  followers  of  Luther,  together  with   what  is    called  the 
church  of  England,  preferved  more  or  Icfs  of  the  epifcopal  go- 
vernment,   eftablifhed  fubordination  among  the  clergy,  gave  the 
fovereign  the  difpofal  of  all  the  biftiopricks,  and  other  confiftorial 
benefices   within  his  dominions,    and  thereby  rendered   him  the 
real  head  of  the  church;  and  without  depriving  the  bifliop  of 
the  right  of  collating  to  the  fmaller  benefices  within  his  diocefe, 
they,    even  to  thofe  benefices,  not  only  admitted,   but   favoured 
the  right  of  prefentation  both  in  the  fovereign  and  in  all  other 
lay-patrons.      This    fyftem  of  church    government    was    from 
the  beginning  favourable  to  peace  and  good  order,   and  to  fub- 
miffion  to  the  civil  fovereign.     It  has  never  accordingly  been  the 
occafion  of  any  tumult  or  civil  commotion  in  any  country  in 
which  it  has  once  been  eftabliflied.     The  church  of  England  in 
particular  has  always  valued  herfelf,  with  great  reafbn,   upon  the 
unexceptionable  loyalty  of  her  principles.     Under  fuch  a  govern- 
ment the  clergy  naturally  endeavour  to   recommend   themfelves 
to  the  fovereign,  to  the  court,  and  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  country,  by   whofe  influence  they  chiefly  expe6l  to  obtain 
preferment.     They  pay  court   to    thofe  patrons,   fometimes,  no 
doubt,  by  the  vileft    flattery  and  afTentation,   but  frequently  too 
by  cultivating  all  thofe  arts   which  beft  deferve,  and  which  are 
therefore  mofl:  likely  to  gain  them  the  efl:eem  of  people  of  rank 
and  fortune  ;  by  their  knowledge  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
ufcful  and  ornamental  learning,  by  the  decent  liberality  of  their 
manners,  by  the  focial  good  humour  of  their  converfation,  and  by 
their  avowed  contempt  of  thofe  abfurd  and  hypocritical  aufterities 
which  fanatics  inculcate  and  pretend  to  praflife,  in  order  to  draw 
upon  themfelves  the  veneration,  and  upon  the  greater  part  of  men 
of  rank  and  fortune,  who  avow  that  they  do  not  praflife  them, 
the  abhorrence  of  the  common  people.      Such  a  clergy,  however, 
while  they  pay  their  court  in  this  manner  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
life,  arc  very  apt  to  ncgle6t  altogether  the  means  of  maintaining 

their 
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their  influence  and  authority  v/ith  the  lower.     They  are  liftened  CHAP, 
to,  efteemed  and   reipe6led   by  their  fuperiors  ;  but   before   their   u— v^-«j 
inferiors    they  are  frequently  incapable  of    defending,   efFeClually 
and  to  the  convi6lion   of  fuch  hearers,    their  own  fober  and  mo- 
derate doctrines  againft  the  moft  ignorant  enthufiaft  who  chufcs 
to  attack  them. 

The  followers  of  Zuinglius,  or  more  properly  thofe  of  Calvin, 
on  the  contrary,  beftowed  upon  the  people  of  each  parifli,  whenever 
the  church  became  vacant,  the  right  of  ele6ling  their  own  paftor ; 
and  eftablifhed  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  perfefl  equality  among 
the  clergy.  The  former  part  of  this  inftitution,  as  long  as  it 
remained  in  vigour,  feems  to  have  been  produdive  of  nothing  but 
diforder  and  confufion,  and  to  have  tended  equally  to  corrupt  the 
morals  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people.  The  latter  part 
feems  never  to  have  lud  any  effefts  but  what  were  perfedtly 
agreeable. 

As  long  as  the  people  of  each  parifli  preferved  the  right  of 
ele6ling  their  own  paftors,  they  acted  almofl:  always  under  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  and  generally  of  the  moft  fa6lious  and 
fanatical  of  the  order.  The  clergy,  in  order  to  [:>referve  their 
Influence  in  thofe  popular  ele6tions,  became,  or  affected  to  become 
many  of  them,  fanatics  themfelves,  encouraged  fanaticifm  among 
the  people,  and  gave  the  preference  almoft  always  to  the  moft 
fanatical  candidate.  So  fmall  a  matter  as  the  appointment  of  a 
pai:ifli  prieft  occafioned  almoft  always  a  violent  conteft,  not  only 
in  one  parifti,  but  in  all  the  neighbouiing  parifiies,  who  feldom 
failed  to  take  party  in  the  quarrel.  When  the  pariih  happened  to 
be  fituated  in  a  great  city.  It  divided  all  the  inhabitants  into  two 
parties ;  and  when  that  city  happened  either  to  conftitute  itfclf  a 
little  republic,  or  to  be  the  head  and  capital  of  a  little  republic, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  the  confiderable  cities  in  Switzerland 
and  Holland,  every  palti^  difpute  of  this   kind,  over   and  above 

exafperatin^ 
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B  O  O  K  exali^erating  the  animofity  of  all  their  other  fadtions,  threatened 
to  leave  behind  it  both  a  new  fchifm  in  the  church,  and  a  nev/ 
fedtion  in  the  fVate.  In  thofe  fmall  republics,  therefore,  the 
magiftrate  very  foon  found  it  neceflary,  for  the  fake  of  preferving 
the  public  peace,  to  afFume  to  himfelf  the  right  of  prefenting  to 
all  vacant  benefices.  In  Scotland,  the  moft  extenfive  country  in 
which  this  prefbyterian  form  of  church  government  has  ever  been 
elfabUfhed,  the  rights  of  patronage  were  in  efFedl  abolifhed  by 
tlie  a6t  which  eftablifhed  prelbytery  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  William  III.  That  a6t  at  leaft  put  it  in  the  power  of  certain 
clafles  of  people  in  each  parifti  to  purchafe  for  a  very  fmall  price 
the  right  of  eleding  their  own  paftor.  The  conftitution  which 
this  a6l  eftablifhed  was  allowed  to  fubfift  for  about  two  and 
twenty  years,  but  was  abolifhed  by  the  loth  of  queen  Ann,  ch.  12. 
on  account  of  the  confufions  and  diforders  which  this  more  popular 
mode  of  election  had  almoft  eveiy  where  occafioncd.  In  fo  ex- 
tenfive a  csountry  as  Scotland,  however,  a  tumult  in  a  remote 
parifh  was  not  fo  likely  to  give  difturbance  to  government,  as  in 
a  fmaller  ftate.  The  loth  of  queen  Ann  reftored  the  rights  of 
patronage.  But  though  in  Scotland,  the  law  gives  the  benefice 
without  any  exception  to  the  perfon  prefented  by  the  patron  j  yet 
the  church  requires  fometimes  (for  fhe.  has  not  in  this  refpedt  been 
very  uniform  in  her  decifions)  a  certain  concurrence  of  the  peo- 
ple, before  fhe  will  confer  upon  the  prefentee  what  is  called  the 
cure  of  fouls,  or  tlie  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion  in  the  parifh.  She 
fometimes  at  leaft,  from  an  afFe£ted  concern  for  the  peace  of  the  pa- 
rifh, delays  the  fettlement  till  this  concurrence  can  be  procured.  The 
private  tampering  of  fome  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  fometimes 
to  procure,  but  more  frequently  to  prevent  this  concurrence,  and 
the  popular  arts  which  they  cultivate  in  order  to  enable  them  upon 
fuch  occafions  to  tamper  more  effefhially,  are  perhaps  the  caufes 
which  principally  keep  up  whatever  remains  of  the  old  fanatical, 
ipirit,  either  in  the  clergy  or  in  the  people  of  Scotland. 

Tl?E 
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The  equality  which  the  prefbyterian  form  of  church  govern-  C  HA  P. 
ment  eftabliflies  among  the  clergy,  confifts,  firft,  in  the  equality 
of  authority  or  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidion ;  and,  fecondly,  in  the 
equality  of  benefice.  In  all  prefbyterian  churches  the  equality  of 
authority  is  perfe6l :  that  of  benefice  is  not  fo.  The  difference 
however,  between  one  benefice  and  another,  is  feldom  fo  confi- 
derable  as  commonly  to  tempt  the  pofTelTor  even  of  the  fmall 
benefice  to  pay  court  to  his  patron,  by  the  vile  arts  of  flattery 
and  afTentation,  in  order  to  get  a  better.  In  all  the  prefbyterian 
churches,  where  the  rights  of  patronage  are  thoroughly  efla- 
blilhed,  it  is  by  nobler  and  better  arts  that  the  eflablilhed  clergy  in 
general  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  of  their  fuperiors ;  by  their 
learning,  by  the  irreproachable  regularity  of  their  life,  and  by  the 
faithful  and  diligent  difcharge  of  their  duty.  Their  patrons  even 
frequently  complain  of  the  independency  of  their  fpirit,  which 
they  are  apt  to  conflrue  into  ingratitude  for  pafl  favours,  but 
which  at  worfl  perhaps  is  feldom  any  more  than  that  indiffer- 
ence which  naturally  arifes  from  the  confcioufnefs  that  no  further 
favours  of  the  kind  are  ever  to  be  expe(5led.  There  is  fcarce 
perhaps  to  be  found  any  where  in  Europe  a  more  learned,  de- 
cent, independent,  and  refpe6lable  fet  of  men,  than  the  greater 
part  of  the  preflbyterian  clergy  of  Holland,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, and  Scotland. 

Where  the  church  benefices  are  all  nearly  equal,  none  of 
them  can  be  veiy  great ,  and  this  mediocrity  of  benefice,  though 
it  may  no  doubt  be  carried  too  far,  has,  however,  fome  very 
agreeable  effefts.  Nothing  but  the  moft  exemplary  morals  can 
give  dignity  to  a  man  of  fmall  fortune.  The  vices  of  levity  and 
vanity  necefTarily  render  him  ridiculous,  and  are,  befides,  almofl 
as  ruinous  to  him  as  they  are  to  the  common  people.  In  his  own 
condu6l,  therefore,  he  is  obliged  to  follow  that  fyflem  of  morals 
which  the  common  people  refpedl  the  moft.    He  gains  their  efleem 

and 
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B  O  O  K  and  afFe6tion  by  that  plan  of  life  which  Iiis  own  intereft  and  fitua- 
tion  would  lead  him  to  follow.  The  common  people  look  upon 
him  with  that  kindnefs  with  which  we  naturally  regard  one  who 
approaches  fomewhat  to  our  own  condition,  but  who,  we  think* 
ought  to  be  in  a  higher.  Their  kindnefs  naturally  provokes  his 
kindnefs.  H^  becomes  careful  to  inftrucl  tliem>  and  attentive  to 
aflift  and  relieve  them.  He  does  not  even  defpife  the  prejudices 
of  people  who  ape  diipofed  ta  be  fo  favourable  to  him,  and  never 
treats  them  with  thofe  contemptuous  and  arrogant  airs  which  wc 
fo  often  mset  with  in  the  proud  dignitaries  of  opulent  and  well- 
endowed  churches.  The  preibyterran  clergy,  accordingly,  have 
more  influence  over  t^ve  minds  c^  the  common  people  than;  per- 
haps the  cle"gy  of  any  other  eftablifhed  church.  It  is  accordingly 
in  preibyterian  countries  only  that  we  ever  find  the  common  people 
converted,  without  perfecutlon,  completely,  and  almoft  to  a  man, 
to  the  eftablilhed  church. 

In  countries  where  church  benefices  are  the  greater  part  of  them 
very  moderate,  a  chair  in  a  univerfity  is  generally  a  better  eftablifii- 
ment  than  a  church  benefice.  The  univerfiries  have,  in  this  cafe,, 
the  picking  and  chufing  of  their  members  from  all  the  churchmen 
of  the  country,  who,  in  every  country,  conftitute  by  far-  the  moft 
numerous  clafs  of  men  of  letters.  Where  church  benefices,  on 
the  contrary,  are  many  of  them  very  confiderable,  the  church  natu- 
rally draws  from  the  univerfities  the  greater  part  of  their  eminent 
men  of  letters  ;  who  generally  find  fome  patron  who  docs  himfelf 
honour  by  procuring  them  church  preferment.  In  the  former  fitua- 
tion  we  are  likely  to  find  the  univerfities  filled  with  the  nioft  emi- 
nent men  of  letters  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  country.  In  the  lat- 
ter we  are  likely  to  find  few  eminent  men  among  them,  and  thole 
few  among  the  youngeft  members  of  the  fociety,  who  are  likely 
too  to  be  drained  away  from  it  before  they  can  have  acquired  expe- 
rience 
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rience  and  knowledge  enough  to  be  of  much  ufe  to  it.  It  is  ob- 
ferved  by  Mr.  de  Voltaire  that  father  Porree,  a  jefuit  of  no-  great 
eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  the  only  profeflbr  they  had 
ever  had  in  France  whofe  works  were  worth  the  reading.  In  a 
country  which  has  produced  fo  many  eminent  men  of  letters,  it 
muft  appear  fomewhat  fingular  that  fcarce  one  of  them  fhould 
have  been  a  profeflbr  in  a  univerfity.  The  famous  Gaflcndi  was, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  a  profeflbr  in  the  univerfity  of  Aix. 
Upon  the  firft  dawtting  of  his  genius  it  was  reprefented  to  him 
that  by  going  into  the  church  he  could  eaflly  find  a  much  more 
quiet  and.  comfortabk  fubfift;ence,  as  well  as  a  better  fituation  for 
purfuing  his  fludies  j  and  he  immediately  followed  the  advice.  The 
obfcrvation  of  Mr.  de  Valtaire  may  be  applied,  I  believe,  not  only 
to  France,  -but  to  all  other  Roman  catholic  countries.  We  ver3r 
rardy  find,  in  any  of  them,  an  eminent  man  of  letters  who  is  a 
profclTor  in  a  univerfity,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  profeflions  of  law 
and  phyfic ;  profeflions  from  which  the  church  is  not  fo  likely  to 
draw  th:m,  Aftei"  the  church  of  Rome,  that  of  England,  is  by 
far  the  richeft  and  befl:  endowed  church  in  Chriflendom.  In  Eng- 
land, accordingly,  the  church  is  continually  draining  the  univerfitics 
of  all  their  befl;  and  ablefl:  members  i  and  an  old  college  tutor, 
who  is  known  and  diftinguiflied  in  Europe  as  an  eminent  man  of 
letters,,  is  as  rarely  to  be  found  there  as  in  any  Roman  catholic 
country.  In  Geneva,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  proteftant  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  proteftant  countries  of  Germany,  in  Hol- 
land, in  Scotland,  in  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the  moft  eminent  men 
of  letters  whom  thofe  countries  have  produced,  have,  not  all  indeed, 
but  the  far  greater  part  of  them,  been  profcflors  in  univerfities.  In 
thofe  countries  the  univerfities  are  continually  draining  the  chui-ck 
of  all  its  moft  eminent  men  of  letters. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that,  if  we  except 
the  poets,  a  few  orators,  and  a  few  hiftorians,  the  far  greater  part 
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^  RP  ^  ®^  ^^^^  other  eminent  men  of  letters,  both  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
appear  to  have  been  either  public  or  private  teachers;  generally 
either  of  philofophy  or  of  rhetoric.  This  remark  will  be  found  to 
hold  true  from  the  days  of  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates,  of  Plato  and 
Ariftotle,  dov^rn  to  thofe  of  Plutarch  and  Epidetus,  of  Suetonius 
and  Quintilian.  Several  of  thofe  whom  we  do  not  know  with 
certainty  to  have  been  public  teachers,  appear  to  have  been  private 
tutors.  Poly  bins,  we  know,  was  private  tutor  to  Scipio  ^Emilia- 
nus.  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus,  there  are  fome  probable  reafons 
for  believing,  was  fo  to  the  children  of  Marcus  and  Quintus  Cicero. 
To  impofe  upon  any  man  the  neceflity  of  teaching,  year  after  year, 
any  particular  branch  of  fcience,  feems,  in  reality,  to  be  the  mofl 
efFe6lual  method  for  rendering  him  completely  mafler  of  it  him- 
felf.  By  being  obliged  to  go  every  year  over  the  fame  ground,  if 
he  is  good  for  any  thing,  he  neceflarily  becomes,  in  a  few  years, 
well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  it :  and  if  upon  any  particular 
point  he  fhould  form  too  hafty  an  opinion  one  year,  when  he  comes 
in  the  courfe  of  his  lectures  to  re-confider  the  fame  fubjeft  the  year 
thereafter,  he  is  veiy  likely  to  correft  it.  As  to  be  a  teacher  of 
fcience  is  certainly  the  natural  employment  of  a  mere  man  of  let- 
ters ;  fo  is  it  likewife,  perhaps,  the  education  which  is  moft  likely 
to  render  him  a  man  of  folid  learning  and  knowledge.  The  medio- 
crity of  church  benefices  naturally  tends  to  draw  the  greater 
part  of  men  of  letters,  in  the  country  where  it  takes  place,  to  the 
employment  in  which  they  can  be  the  mofl  ufeful  to  the  public, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  them  the  belt  education,  perhaps, 
they  ai'e  capable  of  receiving.  It  tends  to  render  their  learning 
both  as  folid  as  poflible,  and  as  ufeful  as  poflible. 

The  revenue  of  every  eftablifhed  church,  fuch  parts  of  it  ex- 
cepted as  may  arife  from  particular  lands  or  manors,  is  a  branch, 
it  ought  to  be  obferved,  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  ftate,  which 

is 
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is  thus  diverted  to  a  purpofe  very  different  from  the  defence  of  the  CHAP, 
ftate.  The  tythc,  for  example,  is  a  real  land-tax,  which  puts  it 
©ut  of  the  power  of  tlie  proprietors  of  land  to  contribute  fo  largely 
towards  the  defence  of  the  ftate  as  they  otherwife  might  be  able 
to  do.  The  rent  of  land,  however,  is,  according  to  fome,  the  fole 
fund,  and,  according  to  others,  the  principal  fund,  from  which,  in 
all  great  monarchies,  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  muft  be  ultimately 
fupplied.  The  more  of  this  fund  that  is  given  to  the  church,  the 
kfs,  it  is  evident,  can  be  fpared  to  the  ftate.  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  certain  maxim,  that,  all  other  things  being  fuppofed  equal,  the 
richer  the  church,  the  poorer  muft  neceflarily  be,  either  the  fove- 
isign  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  people  on  the  other ;  and,  in  all 
cafes,  the  lefs  able  muft  the  ftate  be  to  defend  itfelf.  In  feveral 
proteftant  countries,  particularly  in  all  the  pr-oteftant  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  the  revenue  which  antiently  belonged  to  the  Roman 
catholic  church,  the  tythes  and  church  lands,  has  been  found  a  fund 
fufficient  not  only  to  afford  competent  falaries  to  the  eftablifhcd 
clergy,  but  to  deffay,  with  little  or  no  addition,  all  the  other  expences 
of  the  ftate.  The  magiftrates  of  the  powerful  canton  of  Berne,  in 
particular,  have  accumulated  out  of  the  favings  from  this  fund  a 
very  large  fum,  fuppofed  to  amount  to  feveral  millions,  part  of 
which  is  depofited  in  a  public  treafure,  and  part  is  placed  at  intereft 
in  what  are  called  the  public  funds  of  the  different  indebted  na- 
tions of  Europe ;  chiefly  in  thofe  of  France  and  Great  Britai^n. 
What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  whole  expence  which  the  church, 
either  of  Berne,  or  of  any  other  proteftant  canton,  cofts  the  ftate, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  By  a  very  exa6l  account  it  appears, 
that,  in  1755,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  including  their  glebe  or  church  lands,  and  the  rent  of 
their  manfes  or  dwelling  houfes,  eftimated  according  to  a  reafonable 
valuation,  amounted  only  to  68,5141.  i  s.  ^d,  -i^.  This  very  mode- 
rate, revenue  affords  a  decent  fubfiftence  to  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
four 
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BOOK  four  minifters.  The  whole  expence  of  the  church,  including 
what  is  occafionally  laid  out  for  the  building  and  repara  tion  of 
churches,  and  of  the  manfes  of  minifters,  cannot  well  be  fuppofed 
to  exceed  eighty  or  eighty-five  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  The  moft 
opulent  church  in  Chriftendom  does  not  maintain  better  the  uni- 
formity of  faith,  the  fervour  of  devotion,  the  fpirit  of  order,  regu- 
larity, and  auftere  morals  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  this 
very  poorly  endowed  church  of  Scotland.  All  the  good  effedls, 
both  civil  and  religious,  which  an  eftabliftied  church  can  be  fup- 
pofed to  produce,  are  produced  by  it  as  completely  as  by  any  otlier. 
The  greater  part  of  the  proteftant  churches  of  Switzerland,  which 
in  general  are  not  better  endowed  than  the  church  of  Scotland, 
produce  thofe  effects  in  a  ftill  higher  degree.  In  the  greater  part 
of  the  proteftant  cantons,  there  is  not  a  fingle  perfon  to  be  found 
who  does  not  profefs  himfelf  to  be  of  the  eftabliftied  church. 
If  he  profeflcs  himfelf  to  be  of  any  other,  indeed,  the  law  obliges 
him  to  leave  the  canton.  But  fo  fevere,  or  rather  indeed  fo  oppref- 
live  a  law,  could  never  have  been  executed  in  fuch  free  countries, 
had  not  the  diligence  of  the  clergy  before-hand  converted  to  tlw 
cftablifhed  church  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  with  the  excep- 
tion of,  perhaps,  a  few  individuals  only.  In  fome  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland, accordingly,  where,  from  the  accidental  union  of  a  pro- 
teftant and  roman  catholic  country,  the  converfion  has  not  been 
fo  complete,  both  religions  ai'e  not  only  tolerated,  but  eftabliflied 
by  law. 

The  proper  performance  of  every  fcrvlce  feems  to  require  that 
its  pay  or  rccoinpcnce  fliould  be,  as  exa6lly  as  poflible,  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  the  fervice.  If  any  fervice  is  very  much 
under- paid,  it  is  very  apt  to  fufFor  by  the  roeannefs  and  incapacity 
of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  v/ho  are  employed  in  it.  If  it  is  very 
much  over-paid,  it  is  apt  to  fuffer,  perhaps,  ftill  more  by  their 
negligence  and  idlenefs.     A  man  of  a  large  revenue,  v/hatevcr  may 

be 
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to  his  profeffion,  thinks  he  ought  to  live  hke  other  men  of  large  CHAP. 
revenues  j  and  to  fpend  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  feftivity,  in 
vanity,  and  in  diflipation.  But  in  a  clergyman  this  train  of  life 
not  only  confumes  the  time  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  the 
duties  of  his  funtlion,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people 
dellroys  aim  oft  entirely  that  fan6lity  of  charafter  which  can  alone 
enable  him  to  perform  thofe  duties  with  proper  weight  and 
authority. 


Part    IV. 

Of  the  Ex  fence  of  fupporting  the  Dignity  of  the  Sovereign. 

/^VER  and  above  the  expence  neceflary  for  enabhngtlie  fovereign 
to  perform  his  feveral  duties,  a  certain  expence  is  requifite  for 
the  fupport  of  his  dignity.  This  expence  varies  both  with  the 
different  periods  of  improvement,  and  with  the  different  forms  of 
government. 

In  an  opulent  and  improved  fociety,  where  all  the  different  orders 
of  people  are  growing  every  day  more  expenfive  in  their  houfes,  in 
their  furniture,  in  their  tables,  in  their  drefs,  and  in  their  equipage; 
it  cannot  well  be  expelled  that  the  fovereign  fliould  alone  hold  out 
againft  the  faftiion.  He  naturally,  therefore,  or  rather  neceffarily 
becomes  more  expenfive  in  all  thofe  different  aiticles  too.  His 
dignity  even  feems  to  require  that  he  fhould  become  fo. 

As  in  point  of  dignity,  a  monarch  is  more  raifed  above  his  fubje£ls 
than  the  chief  magiftrate  of  any  republic  is  ever  fuppofed  to  be 
above  his  fellow  citizens ;  fo  a  greater  expence  is  neceffary  for  fup- 
porting that  higher  dignity.  We  naturally  expeft  more  fplendor 
in  the  court  of  a  king  than  in  the  manfion-houfe  of  a  doge  or 
burgo-mafter. 

Co  N  c  L  u 
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Conclusion, 

THE  expence  of  defending  the  fociety,  and  that  of  fupporting 
the  dignity  of  the  chief  magiflrate,  are  both  laid  out  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  whole  fociety.  It  is  reafonable,  therefore,  that  they 
fliould  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  fociety, 
all  the  different  members  contributing,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  in 
proportion  to  their  refpedlive  abilities. 

The  expence  of  the  adminiflration  of  juftice  too  may,  no  doubt, 
be  confidered  as  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  fociety.  There 
is  no  impropriety,  therefore,  in  its  being  defrayed  by  the  geneial 
contribution  of  the  whole  fociety.  The  perfons,  however,  who  give 
occafion  to  this  expence  are  thofe,  who,  by  their  injuftice  in  one 
way  or  another,  make  it  necelTary  to  ieek  redrefs  or  protedtion  from 
the  courts  of  iuftice.  The  perfons  again  moft  immediately  bene- 
fited by  this  expence,  are  thofe  whom  the  courts  of  juftice  either 
reftore  to  their  rights  or  maintain  in  their  rights.  The  expence  of 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  therefore,  may  very  properly  be 
defrayed  by  the  particular  contribution  of  one  or  other  or  both  of 
thofe  two  different  fets  of  perfons  according  as  different  occafions 
may  require,  that  is,  by  the  fees  of  court.  It  cannot  be  necelTary 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  fociety, 
except  for  the  convi6tion  of  thofe  criminals  who  have  not  thera- 
felves  any  eftate  or  fund  fufficient  for  paying  thok  fcGs, 

Those  local  or  provincial  expences  of  which  the  benefit  is  local  or 
provincial  (what  is  laid  out,  for  example,  upon  the  police  of  a  parti- 
cular town  or  diftrift)  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local  or  provincial 
revenue,  and  ought  to  be  no  burden  upon  the  general  revenue  of  the 
fociety.  It  is  unjuft  that  the  whole  fociety  fhould  contribute  towards 
an  expence  of  which  the  benefit  is  confined  to  a  part  of  the  fociety. 

Tub 
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The  expence  of  maintaining  good  roads  and  communications 
is,  no  doubt,  beneficial  to  the  whole  fociety,  and  may,  therefore, 
without  any  injuftice,  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of 
the  whole  fociety.  This  expence,  however,  is  mofl  immediately 
and  direflly  beneficial  to  thofe  who  travel  or  carry  goods  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  to  thofe  who  confume  fuch  goods.  The  turn- 
pike tolls  in  England,  and  the  duties  called  peages  in  other  coun- 
tries, lay  it  altogether  upon  thofe  two  different  fetts  of  people,  and 
thereby  difcharge  the  general  revenue  of  the  fociety  from  a  very 
confiderabie  burden. 

The  expence  of  the  inftitutions  for  education  and  religious 
inftruflion,  is  likewife,  no  doubt,  beneficial  to  the  whole  fociety, 
and  may,  therefore,  without  injuftice,  be  defrayed  by  the  general 
contribution  of  the  whole  fociety.  This  expence,  however,  might 
perhaps  with  equal  propriety,  and  even  with  fome  advantage,  be 
defrayed  altogether  by  thofe  who  receive  the  immediate  benefit  of 
fuch  education  and  inftru6lion,  or  by  the  voluntary  contribution 
of  thofe  who  think  they  have  occafion  for  either  the  one  or 
the  other. 

When  the  inftitutions  or  public  works  which  are  beneficial  to 
the  whole  fociety,  either  cannot  be  maintained  altogether,  or  are  not 
maintained  altogether  by  the  contribution  of  fuch  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  fociety  as  are  moft  immediately  benefited  by  them,  the 
deficiency  muft  in  moft  cafes  be  made  up  by  the  general  contribution, 
of  the  whole  fociety.  The  general  revenue  of  the  fociety,  over 
and  above  defraying  the  expence  of  defending  the  fociety  and  of 
fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  muft  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  many  particular  branches  of  revenue.  The 
fources  of  this  general  or  public  revenue,  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
explain  in  the  following  chapter. 

CHAP. 
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0/  the  Sources  of  the  general  or  publkk  Revenue  of  the  Society, 

TH  E  revenue  which  muft  defray,  not  only  the  expence  of 
defending  the  fociety  and  of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the 
chief  magiftrate,  but  all  the  other  necefTary  expences  of  govern- 
ment, for  which  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate  has  not  provided  any 
particular  revenue,  may  be  drawn,  either,  firft,  from  fome  fund 
which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth,  and 
which  is  independent  of  the  revenue  of  the  people  -,  or,  fegondJy, 
from  the  revenue  of  the  people. 

Part     I. 

Of  the  Funds  or  Sources  of  Revenue  which  may  peculiarly  belong  to  the 
Sovereign  or  Commonwea/th. 

'Tp  H  E  funds  or  fources  of  revenue  which  may  peculiarly  belong 
to  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth  mull  confift  either  in  ftock 
or  in  land. 

The  fovereign,  like  any  other  owner  of  ftock,  may  derive  a 
revenue  from  it,  either  by  employing  it  himfelf,  or  by  lending  it. 
His  revenue  is  in  the  one  cafe,  profit ;  ia  the  other,  interefl;. 

The  revenue  of  a  Tartar  or  Arabian  chief  confifts  in  profit. 
It  arifes  principally  from  the  milk  and  increafe  of  his  own  herds 
and  flocks,  of  which  he  himfelf  fiiper-intends  the  management,  and 
is  the  principal  fhcpherd  or  herdfman  of  his  own  horde  or  tribe.  It 
is,  however,  in  this  earliefl  and  rudeft  flate  of  civil  government 

only 
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only  that  profit  has  ever  made  the  principal  part  of  the  public  CHAP, 
revenue  of  a  monarchical  ftate. 

Small  republics  have  fometimes  derived  a  confiderable  revenue 
from  the  profit  of  mercantile  projedls.  The  republic  of  Hamburgh 
is  faid  to  do  fo  from  the  profits  of  a  public  wine  cellar  and  apothe- 
caries (hop  *.  The  ftate  cannot  be  very  great  of  which  the  fove- 
reign  has  leifure  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  wine  merchant  or  apo- 
thecary. The  profit  of  a  public  bank  has  been  a  fource  of  revenue  to 
more  confiderable  ftates.  It  has  been  fo  not  only  to  Hamburgh, 
but  to  Venice  and  Amfterdam.  A  revenue  of  this  kind  has  even 
by  fome  people  been  thought  not  below  the  attention  of  fo  great 
an  empire  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  Reckoning  the  ordinary 
dividend  of  the  bank  of  England  at  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  and 
its  capital  at  ten  millions  feven  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand 
pounds,  the  neat  annual  profit,  after  paying  the  expence  of  manage- 
ment, muft  amount,  it  is  faid,  to  five  hundred  and  ninety-two 
thoufand  nine  hundred  pounds.  Government,  it  is  pretended, 
could  borrow  this  capital  at  three  per  cent,  intereft,  and  by  taking 
the  management  of  the  bank  into  its  own  hands,  might  make  a  clear 
profit  of  two  hundred  and  fixty-nine  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  The  orderly,  vigilant  and  parfimonious  adminiftration  of 
fuch  ariftocracies  as  thofe  of  Venice  and  Amfterdam,  is  extremely 
proper,  it  appears  from  experience,  for  the  management  of  a  mer- 
cantile projedl  of  this  kind.  But  whether  Inch  a  government  as 
that  of  England  j  which,  whatever  may  be  its  virtues,  has  never 

•  Sec  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits  &  Impofitions  en  Europe  :  tome  i.  page  73. 
This  work  was  compiled  by  the  order  of  the  court  for  the  ufe  of  a  commiflion  employed 
for  fome  years  part  in  confidering  the  proper  means  for  reforming  the  finances  of  France. 
The  account  of  the  French  taxes,  which  takes  up  three  volumes  in  quarto,  may  be 
regarded  as  perfecUy  authentic.  That  of  thofe  of  other  European  nations  was  com- 
piled from  fuch  informations  as  the  French  minifters  at  the  different  courts  could 
procure.  It  is  much  lliorter,  and  probably  not  quite  fo  exad  as  that  of  the 
French  taxes. 

been 
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B  O  O  K  been  famous  for  good  oeconomy,  which  hi  time  of  peace  has  gene* 
rally  concluded  itfelf  with  the  flothful  and  negligent  profufion  that 
is  perhaps  natural  to  monarchies  -,  and  in  time  of  war  has  con- 
ftantly  afled  with  all  the  thoughtlefs  extravagance  that  dem.ocra- 
cies  are  apt  to  fall  into ;  could  be  fafely  trufted  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  fuch  a  proje6t  mull  at  lead  be  a  good  deal  more 
doubtful. 

The  po'ft  office  is  properly  a  mercantile  projed.  The  govern- 
ment advances  the  expence  of  eflabllfliing  the  different  offices, 
and  of  buying  or  hiring  the  necefTary  horfes  or  carriages,  and  is 
repaid  with  a  large  profit  by  the  duties  upon  what  is  carried.  It 
is  perhaps  the  only  mercantile  projefl  which  has  been  fuccefsfully 
managed  by,  I  believe,  every  fort  of  government.  The  capital 
to  be  advanced  is  not  very  confiderable.  There  is  no  myftcry  in 
the  bufmefs.     The  returns  are  not  only  certain,  but  immediate. 

Princes,  however,  have  frequently  engaged  in  many  other 
mercantile  proje6ls,  and  have  been  willing,  like  private  perfons, 
to  mend  their  fortunes  by  becoming  adventurers  in  the  common 
branches  of  trade.  They  have  fcarce  ever  fucceeded.  The  pro- 
fufion with  which  the  afl'airs  of  princes  are  always  managed, 
renders  it  almoft  impoffible  that  they  fhould.  The  agents  of  a 
prince  regard  the  wealth  of  their  mafter  as  inexhauftible ;  are 
carelefs  at  what  price  they  buy ;  are  carelefs  at  what  price  they 
fell ;  are  carelefs  at  what  expence  they  tranfport  his  goods  from 
one  place  to  another.  Thofe  agents  frequently  live  with  the  profu- 
fion of  princes,  and  fometimes  too,  in  Ipite  of  that  profufion,  and 
by  a  proper  method  of  making  up  their  accounts,  acquire  the 
fortunes  of  princes.  It  was  thus,  as  we  are  told  by  Machiavel, 
that  the  agents  of  Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  not  a  prince  of  mean 
abilities,  carried  on  his  trade.  The  republic  of  Florence  was 
feveral  times  obliged  to  pay  the  debt  into  which  their  extrava- 
gance 
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gance  had  involved  him.  He  found  it  convenient,  accordingly,  CHAP. 
to  give  up  the  bufinefs  of  merchant,  the  bufmefs  to  which  his 
family  had  originally  owed  their  fortune,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  to  employ  both  what  remained  of  that  fortune,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  ftate  of  which  he  had  the  difpofal,  in  projefls  and 
expences  more  fuitable  to  his  ftation. 

No  two  characters  feem  more  inconfiftent  than  thofe  of  trader 
and  fovereign.  If  the  trading  fpirit  of  the  Englifli  Eafl  India 
company  renders  them  very  bad  fovereigns  j  the  fpirit  of  fove- 
reignty  feems  to  have  rendered  them  equally  bad  traders.  While 
they  v/ere  traders  only,  they  managed  their  trade  fuccefsfully,  and 
were  able  to  pay  from  their  profits  a  moderate  dividend  to  the 
proprietors  of  their  flock.  Since  they  became  fovereigns,  with  a 
revenue  which,  it  is  faid,  was  originally  more  than  three  millions 
flerling,  they  have  been  obliged  to  beg  the  extraordinary  affiftance 
of  government  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  bankruptcy.  In  their 
former  fituation,  their  fervants  in  India  confidered  themfelves  as 
the  clerks  of  merchants :  In  their  prefent  fituation,  thofe  fervants 
confider  themfelves  as  the  minifters  of  fovereigns. 

A  STATE  may  fometimes  derive  fbme  part  of  its  public  revenue 
from  the  intereft  of  money,  as  well  as  from  the  profits  of  flock. 
If  it  has  amafTed  a  t>'eafure,  it  may  lend  a  part  of  that  treafure, 
either  to  foreign  flates,  or  to  its  own  fubje6ls. 

The  canton  of  Berne  derives  a  confiderable  revenue  by  lending 
a  part  of  its  treafure  to  foreign  flates,  that  is,  by  placing  it  in  the 
public  funds  of  the  different  indebted  nations  of  Europe,  chiefly 
in  thofe  of  France  and  England.  The  f.curlty  of  this  revenue 
mufl  depend,  firll,  upon  the  fecurity  of  ^he  funds  in  which  it  is 
placed,  or  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  government  which  has  the 
management  of  them  i  and,  iecondly,  upon  the  certainty  or  pro- 
bability 
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BOOK  bability  of  the  continuance  of  peace  with  the  debtor  nation.  In 
the  cafe  of  a  war,  the  very  firft  a£l  of  hoftility,  on  the  part  of 
the  debtor  nation,  might  be  the  forfeiture  of  the  funds  of  its 
creditor.  This  policy  of  lending  money  to  foreign  ftates  is,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  the  canton  of  Berne. 

The  city  of  Hamburgh  *  has  eftabliflied  a  fort  of  public  pawn- 
fhop,  which  lends  money  to  the  fub)e<5ls  of  the  ftate  upon 
pledges  at  fix  per  cent,  intereft.  This  pawn-fliop  or  Lombard,  as 
it  is  called,  affords  a  revenue,  it  is  pretended,  to  the  ftate  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  crowns,  which,  at  four  and  fixpence  the 
crown,  amounts  to  3 3*750 1.  fterling. 

The  government  of  Penfylvania,  without  amafling  any  trea- 
fure,  invented  a  method  of  lending,  not  money  indeed,  but  what 
is  equivalent  to  money,  to  its  fubje6ls.  By  advancing  to  private 
people,  at  intereft,  and  upon  land  fecurity  to  double  the  value, 
paper  bills  of  credit  to  be  redeemed  fifteen  years  after  their 
date,  and  in  the  mean  time  made  transferable  from  hand  to 
hand  like  bank  notes,  and  declared  by  atSt  of  afTembly  to  be  a 
legal  tender  in  all  payments  from  one  inhabitant  of  the  province 
to  another,  it  raifed  a  moderate  revenue,  which  went  a  confiderable 
way  towards  defraying  an  annual  expence  of  about  4500  1.  the 
whole  ordinary  expence  of  that  frugal  and  orderly  government. 
The  fuccefs  of  an  expedient  of  this  kind  muft  have  depended 
upon  three  different  circumftances ;  firft,  upon  the  demand  for 
fome  other  inftrument  of  commerce,  befides  gold  and  filver 
money,  or  upon  the  demand  for  fuch  a  quantity  of  confumable 
ftock  as  could  not  be  had  without  fending  abroad  the  greater 
part  of  their  gold  and  filver  money,  in  order  to  purchafe  it  ; 
fecondly,  upon  the  good  credit  of  the  government  which  made 
ufe  of  this  expedient;  and,  thirdly,  upon   the   moderation  witli 

•  See  id.  ibid. 

which 
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which  it  was  ufed,  the  whole  value  of  the  paper  bills  of   credit   CHAP. 

never  exceeding  that  of  the  gold  and  filver  money  which  would 

have   been  neceiTary  for  carrying  on   their  circulation  had  there 

been  no  paper   bills   of  credit.     The  fame  expedient   was  upon 

different  occafions  adopted   by  feveral  other   American   colonies  i 

but,  from  want  of  this  moderation,  it  produced,   in  the  greater 

part  of  them,   much  more  diforder  than  conveniency. 

The  unftable  and  perifliable  nature  of  flock  and  credit,  how- 
ever, render  them  unfit  to  be  trufled  to  as  the  principal  funds  of 
that  fare,  fleady,  and  permanent  revenue,  which  can  alone  give 
fecurity  and  dignity  to  government.  The  government  of  no  great 
nation,  that  was  advanced  beyond  the  fliepherd  flate,  feems  ever 
to  have  derived  the  greater  part  of  its  public  revenue  from  fuch 
fources. 

Land  is  a  fund  of  a  more  flable  and  permanent  nature;  and 
the  rent  of  public  lands,  accordingly,  has  been  the  principal 
fource  of  the  public  revenue  of  many  a  great  nation  that  was 
much  advanced  beyond  the  fhepherd  ftate.  From  the  produce  or 
rent  of  the  public  lands,  the  antient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy 
derived  for  a  long  time  the  greater  part  of  that  revenue  which 
defrayed  the  necefTary  expences  of  the  commonwealth.  The  rent 
of  the  crown  lands  conflituted  for  a  long  time  the  greater  pait  of 
the  revenue  of  the  antient  fovereigns  of  Europe. 

War  and  the  preparation  for  war,  are  the  two  circum fiances 
which  in  modern  times  occafion  the  greater  part  of  the  necefTary 
expence  of  all  great  flates.  But  in  the  antient  republics  of 
Greece  and  Italy  every  citizen  was  a  foldier,  who  both  fcrved  and 
prepared  himfelf  for  fervice  at  his  own  expence.  Neither  of  thofe 
two  circumflances,  therefore,  could  occafion  any  very  confider- 
able  expence  to  the  flate.     The   rent  of  a  very  moderate  landed 

eftate 
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BOOK  eftate  might  be  fully  fufficient  for  defraying  all  the  other  neceflary 
expences  of  government. 

In  the  antient  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  the  times  fufficiently  prepared  the  great  body  of  the  people 
for  war;  and  when  they  took  the  field  they  were,  by  the  con- 
dition of  their  feudal  tenures,  to  be  maintained  either  at  their 
own  expence,  or  at  that  of  their  immediate  lords,  without  bring- 
ing any  new  charge  upon  the  fovereign.  The  other  expences  of 
government  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  very  moderate.  The 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  it  has  been  fhown,  inftead  of  being  a 
caufe  of  expence,  was  a  fource  of  revenue.  The  labour  of  the 
country  people  for  three  days  before  and  for  three  days  after 
harveft,  was  thought  a  fund  fufficient  for  making  and  maintain- 
ing all  the  bridges,  highways,  and  other  public  works  which  the 
commerce  of  the  country  was  fuppofed  to  require.  In  thofe  days 
the  principal  expence  of  the  fovereign  feems  to  have  confifted 
in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  family  and  houfhold.  The  officers 
of  his  houfhold,  accordingly,  were  then  the  great  officers  of 
ftate.  The  lord  treafurer  received  his  rents.  The  lord  fteward 
and  lord  chamberlain  looked  after  the  expence  of  his  family. 
The  care  of  his  ftables  was  committed  to  the  lord  conftable  and 
the  lord  marflial.  His  houfes  were  all  built  in  the  form  of 
caftles,  and  feem  to  have  been  the  principal  fortrefTes  which  he 
poffefTed.  The  keepers  of  thofe  houfes  or  caftles  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  fort  of  military  governors.  They  feem  to  have  been 
the  only  military  officers  whom  it  was  neceflary  to  maintain  in 
time  of  peace.  In  thefe  circumftances  the  rent  of  a  great 
landed  eftate  might,  upon  ordinary  occafions,  very  well  defray 
all  the  neceflary  expences  of  government. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  mo- 
narchies  of  Europe,  the  rent  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country, 

managed 
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managed  as  they  probably  would  be  if  they  all  belonged  to  one  CHAP, 
proprietor,  would  fcarce  perhaps  amount  to  the  ordinary  revenue 
which  they  levy  upon  the  people  even  in  peaceable  times.  The 
ordinary  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  including  not 
only  what  is  neceflary  for  defraying  the  current  expence  of  the 
year,  but  for  paying  the  intereft  of  the  public  debts,  and  for  fink- 
ing a  part  of  the  capital  of  thofe  debts,  amounts  to  upwards  of  ten 
millions  a  year.  But  the  land-tax,  at  four  fhillings  in  the  pound, 
falls  fhort  of  two  millions  a  year.  This  land-tax,  as  it  is  called, 
however,  is  fuppofed  to  be  one-fifth,  not  only  of  the  rent  of  all 
the  land,  but  of  that  of  all  the  houfes,  and  of  the  intereft  of  all 
the  capital  ftock  of  Great  Britain,  that  part  of  it  only  excepted 
which  is  either  lent  to  the  j)ublic,  or  employed  as  farming  ftock 
in  the  cultivation  of  land.  A  very  confiderable  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  this  tax  arifes  from  the  rent  of  houfes,  and  the  intereft  of 
capital  ftock.  The  land-tax  of  the  city  of  London,  for  example, 
at  four  ftiillings  in  the  pound,  amounts  to  123,3991.  6s.  yd. 
That  of  the  city  of  Weftminfter,  to  63,092!.  is.  5  d.  That  of 
the  palaces  of  Whitehall  and  St.  James's,  to  30,7541.  6s.  3d. 
A  certain  proportion  of  the  land-tax  is  in  the  fame  manner  affefled 
upon  all  the  other  cities  and  towns  corporate  in  the  kingdom, 
and  arifes  almoft  altogether  either  from  the  rent  of  houfes  or 
from  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  intereft  of  trading  and  capital 
ftock.  According  to  the  eftimation,  therefore,  by  which  Great 
Britain  is  rated  to  the  land-tax,  the  whole  mafs  of  revenue  arifing 
from  the  rent  of  all  the  lands,  from  that  of  all  the  houfes,  and 
from  the  intereft  of  all  the  capital  ftock,  that  part  of  it  only 
excepted  which  is  either  lent  to  the  public  or  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  land,  does  not  exceed  ten  millions  fterling  a  year,  the 
ordinary  revenue  which  government  levies  upon  the  people  even  in 
peaceable  times.  The  eftimation  by  which  Great  Britain  is  rated 
to  the  land-tax  is,  no  doubt,  taking  the  whole  kingdom  at  an 
average,  very  much  below  the  real  value ;  though  in  feveral  par- 
ticular 
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BOOK  ticular  counties  and  diftiifts  it  is  faid  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that 
value.  The  rent  of  the  lands  alone,  exclufive  of  that  of  houfes, 
and  of  the  intereft  of  fVock,  has  by  many  people  been  eftimated 
at  twenty  millions,  an  eftimation  made  in  a  great  meafure  at  ran- 
dom, and  which,  I  apprehend,  is  as  likely  to  be  above  as  below 
the  truth.  But  if  the  lands  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  their  cultivation,  do  not  afford  a  rent  of  more  than  twenty  mil- 
lions a  year,  they  could  not  well  afford  the  half,  mofl  probably 
not  the  fourth  part  of  that  rent,  if  they  all  belonged  to  a  fmgle  pro- 
prietor, and  were  put  under  the  negligent,  expenfive,  and  oppref- 
live  management  of  his  factors  and  agents.  The  crown  lands  of 
Great  Britain  do  not  at  prefent  afford  the  fourth  part  of  the  rent 
which  could  probably  be  drawn  fiom  them  if  they  were  the  pro- 
perty of  private  perfons.  If  the  crown  lands  were  more  extenfive, 
it  is  probable  they  would  be  flill  worfe  managed. 

The  revenue  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  derives  from 
land  is  in  proportion,  not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce  of 
the  land.  The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  of  every  coun- 
tiy,  if  we  except  what  is  referved  for  feed,  is  either  annually 
confumed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  exchanged  for 
fomething  elfe  that  is  confumed  by  them.  Whatever  keeps  down 
the  produce  of  the  land  below  what  it  would  otherwife  rife  to, 
keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ftill 
more  than  it  does  that  of  the  proprietors  of  land.  The  rent  of 
land,  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  belongs  to  the  proprietors, 
is  fcarce  any  where  in  Great  Britain  fuppofed  to  be  more  than 
a  third  part  of  the  whole  produce.  If  the  land,  which  In  one  flate 
of  cultivation  affords  a  rent  of  ten  millions  flcrling  a  year,  would 
in  another  afford  a  rent  of  twenty  millions ;  the  rent  being,  in 
both  cafes,  fuppofed  a  third  part  of  the  produce  j  the  revenue  of 
the  proprietors  would  be  lefs  than  it  otherwife  might  be  by  ten 
millions  a  year  only ;  but  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple 
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pie  would  be  lefs  than  it  otherwife  might  be  by  thirty  millions  a  CHAP, 
year,  deducing  only  what  would  be  neceffary  for  feed.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  country  would  be  lefs  by  the  number  of  people  which 
thirty  millions  a  year,  deducting  always  the  feed,  could  maintain, 
according  to  the  particular  mode  of  living  and  expence  which  might 
take  place  in  the  different  ranks  of  men  among  whom  the  remain- 
der was  diftributed. 

Though  there  is  not  at  prefent,  in  Europe,  any  civilized  ftate  of 
any  kind  which  derives  the  greater  part  of  its  public  revenue  from 
the  rent  of  lands  which  are  the  property  of  the  flate ;  yet,  in  all 
the  great  monarchies  of  Europe,  there  are  flill  many  large  tra6ls 
of  land  which  belong  to  the  crown.  They  are  generally  foreft ; 
and  fometimes  foreft  where,  after  travelling  feveral  miles,  you  will 
fcarce  find  a  fingle  tree  j  a  mere  wafte  and  lofs  of  countiy  in  refpefl 
both  of  produce  and  population.  In  every  great  monarchy  of 
Europe  the  fale  of  the  crown  lands  would  produce  a  very  large 
fum  of  money,  which,  if  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public 
debts,  would  deliver  from  mortgage  a  much  greater  revenue  than 
any  which  thofe  lands  have  ever  afforded  to  the  crown.  In  coun- 
tries where  lands,  improved  and  cultivated  very  highly,  and  yielding 
at  the  time  of  fale  as  great  a  rent  as  can  eafdy  be  got  from  them, 
commonly  fell  at  thirty  years  purchafe;  the  unimproved,  unculti- 
vated, and  low-rented  crown  lands  might  well  be  expe6led  to  fell 
at  forty,  fifty,  or  fixty  years  purchafe.  The  crown  might  imme- 
diately enjoy  the  revenue  which  this  great  price  would  redeem  from 
mortgage.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  it  would  probably  enjoy 
another  revenue.  When  the  crown  lands  had  become  private  pro- 
perty, they  would,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  become  well- 
improved  and  well-cultivated.  The  increafe  of  their  produce  would 
increafe  the  population  of  the  country,  by  augmenting  the  revenue 
and  confumption  of  the  people.    But  the  revenue  which  the  crown 

derives 
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K  O  o  K   derives  from  the  duties  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  would  necefiarily 
increafe  with  the  revenue  and  confumption  of  the  people. 

The  revenue  which,  in  any  civihzed  monarchy,  the  crown  de- 
rives from  the  crown  lands,  though  it  appears  to  coft  nothing  to 
individuals,  in  reality  cofts  more  to  the  fociety  than  perhaps  any 
other  equal  revenue  which  the  crown  enjoys.  It  would,  in  all 
cafes,  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  fociety  to  replace  this  revenue  to  the 
crown  by  fome  other  equal  revenue,  and  to  divide  the  lands  among 
the  people,  which  could  not  well  be  done  better,  perhaps,  than  by 
expofmg  them  to  public  fale. 

Lands,  for  the  purpofes  of  pleafure  and  magnificence,  parks, 
gardens,  public  walks,  &c.  poffeflions  which  are  every  where  confi- 
dered  as  caufes  of  expence,  not  as  fources  of  revenue,  feem  to  be 
the  only  lands  which,  in  a  great  and  civilized  monarchy,  ought  to 
belong  to  the  crown. 

Public  ftock  and  public  lands,  therefore,  the  two  fources  of 
revenue  which  may  peculiarly  belong  to  the  fovereign  or  common- 
wealth, being  both  improper  and  infufficient  funds  for  defraying 
the  neceflary  expence  of  any  great  and  civilized  ftate ;  it  remains 
that  this  expence  muft,  the  greater  part  of  it,  be  defrayed  by  taxes 
of  one  kind  or  another;  the  people  contributing  a  part  of  their 
own  private  revenue  in  order  to  make  up  a  public  revenue  to  the 
fovereign  or  common-wealth. 

Part     II. 
Of  'Taxes, 

'T^  H  E  private  revenue  of  individuals,  it  has  been  fliewn  in  the 

firfl  book  of  this  inquiry,  arifes  ultimately  from  three  different 

fources;  Rent,  Profit,  and  Wages.    Every  tax  muft  finally  be  paid 

from 
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from  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe  three  different  forts  of  revenue,  CHAP. 
or  from  all  of  them  indifferently.  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  the 
befl  account  I  can,  firft,  of  thofe  taxes  which,  it  is  intended,  fhould 
fall  upon  rent  i  fecondly,  of  thofe  which,  it  is  intended,  fliould  fall 
upon  profit;  thirdly,  of  thofe  which,  it  is  intended,  fliould  fall 
upon  wages ;  and,  fourthly,  of  thofe  which,  it  is  intended,  fhould 
fall  indifferently  upon  all  thofe  three  different  fources  of  private 
revenue.  The  particular  confideration  of  each  of  thefe  four  diffe- 
rent forts  of  taxes  will  divide  the  fecond  part  of  the  prefent  chap- 
ter into  four  articles,  three  of  which  will  require  feveral  other  fub- 
divifions.  Many  of  thofe  taxes,  it  will  appear  from  the  following 
review,  are  not  finally  paid  from  the  fund  or  fource  of  revenue 
upon  which  it  was  intended  they  fhould  fall. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  examination  of  particular  taxes,  it  is 
neceffary  to  premife  the  four  following  maxims  with  regard  to  taxes 
in  general. 

I.  The  fubjefls  of  every  flate  ought  to  contribute  towards  the 
fupport  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  in  proportion  to 
their  refpe61:ive  abilities;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
which  they  refpe6lively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  flate. 
The  expence  of  government  to  the  individuals  of  a  great  nation, 
is  like  the  expence  of  management  to  the  joint  tenants  of  a  great 
eftate,  who  are  all  obliged  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their 
refpeftivc  interefls  in  the  eflate.  In  the  obfervation  or  negleft  of 
this  maxim  confifls  what  is  called  the  equahty  or  inequaUty  of 
taxation.  Every  tax,  it  muft  be  obferved  once  for  all,  v/hich  falls 
finally  upon  one  only  of  the  three  ibrts  of  revenue  above-men- 
tioned is  neceffarily  unequal,  in  fo  far  as  it  does  not  affedl  the  other 
two.  In  the  following  examination  of  different  taxes  1  fliall  fel- 
dom  take  much  further  notice  of  this  fort  of  inequality,   but  fliall, 

ia 
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B  OO  K  in  moft  cafes,  confine  my  obfervations  to  that  inequality  which  is 
occafioned  by  a  particular  tax  falling  unequally  even  upon  that 
particular  fort  of  private  revenue  v^^hich  is  affedled  by  it. 

II.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be 
certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of 
payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain 
to  the  contributor,  and  to  every  other  perfon.  Where  it  is  other- 
wife,  every  perfon  fubjeft  to  the  tax  is  put  more  or  lefs  in  the  power 
of  the  tax-gatherer,  who  can  either  aggravate  the  tax  upon  any 
obnoxious  contributor,  or  extort,  by  the  terror  of  fuch  aggrava- 
tion, fome  prefent  or  perquifite  to  himfelf.  The  uncertainty  of 
taxation  encourages  tire  infolence  and  favours  the  corruption  of  an 
order  of  men  who  are  naturally  unpopular,  even  where  they  are 
neither  infolent  nor  corrupt.  The  certainty  of  what  each  indivi- 
dual ought  to  pay  is,  in  taxation,  a  matter  of  fo  great  importance, 
that  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  inequality,  it  appears,  I  believe, 
from  the  experience  of  all  nations,  is  not  near  fo  great  an  evil  as 
a  very  fmall  degree  of  uncertainty. 

III.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  or  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  moft  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to 
pay  it.  A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  or  of  houfes,  payable  at  the 
fame  term  at  which  fuch  rents  are  ufually  paid,  is  levied  at  the  time 
when  it  is  moft  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  j 
or,  when  he  is  moft  likely  to  have  wherewithal  to  pay.  Taxes 
upon  fuch  confumable  goods  as  are  articles  of  luxury,  are  all  finally 
paid  by  the  confumer,  and  generally  in  a  manner  that  is  very  con- 
venient for  him.  He  pays  them  by  little  and  little,  as  he  has 
occafion  to  buy  the  goods.  As  he  is  at  liberty  too  either  to  buy 
or  not  to  buy  as  he  pleafes,  it  muft  be  his  own  fault  if  he  ever 
fuffers  any  confiderable  inconveniency  from  fuch  taxes. 

IV.  Every 


II. 
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IV.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  both  to  take  out  CHAP, 
and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  pofllble, 
over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  public  treafury  of  the  (late. 
A  tax  may  either  take  out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  brings  into  the  public  treafury,  in  the 
four  following  ways.  Firft,  the  levying  of  it  may  require  a  great 
number  of  officers,  whofe  falaries  may  eat  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  tax,  and  whofe  perquifites  may  impofe  another  addi- 
tional tax  upon  the  people.  Secondly,  it  may  obftru6t  the  indu- 
ftry  of  the  people,  and  difcourage  them  from  applying  to  certain 
branches  of  bufinefs  which  might  give  maintenance  and  employ- 
ment to  great  multitudes.  While  it  obliges  the  people  to  pay,  it 
may  thus  diminifli,  or  perhaps  deftroy  fome  of  the  funds,  which 
might  enable  them  more  ealily  to  do  fo.  Thirdly,  by  the  forfei- 
tures and  other  penalties  which  thofe  unfortunate  individuals 
incur  who  attempt  unfuccefsfully  to  evade  the  tax,  it  may  fre- 
quently ruin  them,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  benefit  which 
the  community  might  have  received  from  the  employment  of  their 
capitals.  An  injudicious  tax  offers  a  great  temptation  to  fmug- 
gling.  But  the  penalties  of  fmuggling  mufl:  rile  in  proportion  to 
the  temptation.  The  law,  contrary  to  all  the  ordinaiy  princi- 
ples of  juftice,  firft  creates  the  temptation,  and  then  puniflies 
thofe  who  yield  to  it  -,  and  it  commonly  enhances  the  punifhment 
too  in  proportion  to  the  very  circumftance  which  ought  certainly  to 
alleviate  it,  the  temptation  to  commit  the  crime*.  Fourthly,  by 
fubje6ling  the  people  to  the  frequent  vifits,  and  the  odious  exami- 
nation of  the  tax-gatherers,  it  may  expofe  them  to  much  unnecef- 
fary  trouble,  vexation,  and  oppreffion ;  and  though  vexation  is  not, 
ftri6lly  fpeaking,  expence,  it  is  certainly  equivalent  to  the  expence 
at  which  every  man  would  be  willing  to  redeem  liimfclf  from  it. 
It  is  in  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe  four  diiFerent  ways  that  taxes 
are  frequently  fo  much  more  burdeiifome  to  the  people  than  they 
are  beneficial  to  the  fovereign. 

•  See  Sketches  of  the  Ujllory  of  Man,  page  474.  &  feq. 

The 
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The  evident  juftice  and  utility  of  the  foregoing  maxims  have 
recommended  them  more  or  lefs  to  the  attention  of  all  nations. 
All  nations  have  endeavoured,  to  the  beft  of  their  judgement,  to 
render  their  taxes  as  equal,  as  certain,  as  convenient  to  the  contri- 
butor, both  in  the  time  and  in  the  mode  of  payment,  and,  in 
proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  brought  to  the  prince,  as 
little  burdenfome  to  the  people  as  they  could  contrive.  The  follow- 
ing fliort  review  of  Ibme  of  the  principal  taxes  which  have  taken 
place  in  different  ages  and  countries  will  fhow  that  the  endeavours 
©f  all  nations  have  not  in  this  relpeft  been  equally  fuccefsful. 

Article     I. 
"Taxes  upon  Reni.     Taxes  upon  the  Rent  of  Land. 

A  TAX  upon  the  rent  of  land  may  either  be  impofed  according 
to  a  certain  canon,  every  diftridt  being  valued  at  a  certain  rent, 
which  valuation  is  not  afterwards  to  be  altered  j  or  it  may  be 
impofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  vary  with  every  variation  in  the 
real  rent  of  the  land,  and  to  rife  or  fall  with  the  improvement  or 
declenfion  of  its  cultivation. 

A  LAND  tax  which,  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  impofed 
according  to  a  certain  invariable  canon,  though  it  fhould  be  equal 
at  the  time  of  its  firft  eflablifhment,  necelTarily  becomes  unequal  in 
procefs  of  time  according  to  the  unequal  degrees  of  improve- 
ment or  negleft  in  the  cultivation  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  country.  In  England,  the  valuation  according  to  which 
the  different  counties  and  parifhes  were  afleffed  to  the  land- 
tax  by  the  4th  of  William  and  Mary  was  very  uneqixal  even  at  its 
firft  eftablifhment.  This  tax,  therefore,  fo  far  offends  againft 
the  firft  of  the  four  maxims  above-mentioned.  It  is  perfedly 
agreeable  to  the  other  three.  It  is  perfe*5tly  certain.  The  time  of 
payment  for  the  tax,  being  the  fame  as  that   for  the  rent,  is  as 

convenient 
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convenient  as  it  can  be  to  the  contributor.  Though  the  landlord  CHAP, 
is  in  all  cafes  the  real  contributor,  the  tax  is  commonly  advanced 
by  the  tenant,  to  whom  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  allow  it  in  the 
payment  of  the  rent.  This  tax  is  levied  by  a  much  fmaller  number  of 
officers  than  any  other  which  affords  nearly  the  fame  revenue.  As 
the  tax  does  not  rife  with  the  rife  of  the  rent,  the  fovereign  does  not 
fhare  in  the  profits  of  the  landlord's  improvements.  The  tax, 
therefore,  does  not  difcourage  thofe  improvements,  nor  keep  down 
the  produce  of  the  land  below  what  it  would  otherwife  rife  to.  As 
it  has  no  tendency  to  diminifh  the  quantity,  it  can  have  none 
to  raife  the  price  of  that  produce.  It  does  not  obftrufl  the  induf- 
try  of  the  people.  It  fubjedls  the  landlord  to  no  other  inconve- 
niency  befides  the  unavoidable  one  of  paying  the  tax. 

The  advantage,  however,  which  the  landlord  has  derived  from 
the  invariable  conftancy  of  the  valuation  by  which  all  the  lands  of 
Great  Britain  are  rated  to  the  land-tax,  has  been  principally 
owing  to  fome  circumftances  altogether  extraneous  to  the  nature 
of  the  tax. 

It  has  been  owing  in  part  to  the  great  profperity  of  almoft  every 
part  of  the  country,  the  rents  of  almoft  all  the  eftates  ofGreat  Britain 
having,  fmce  the  time  when  this  valuation  was  firft  eftabliftied,  been 
continually  riling,  and  fcarce  any  of  them  having  fallen.  The  land- 
lords, therefore,  have  almoft  all  gained  the  difference  between  the  tax 
which  they  would  have  paid,  according  to  the  prefent  rent  of  their 
eftates,  and  that  which  they  aftually  pay  according  to  the  ancient 
valuation.  Had  the  ftate  of  the  country  been  different,  had  rents 
been  gradually  falling  in  confequence  of  the  declenfion  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  landlords  would  almoft  all  have  loft  this  difference.  In 
the  ftate  of  things  which  has  happened  to  take  place  fmce  the  revo- 
lution, the  conftancy  of  the  valuation  has  been  advantageous  to  the 
landlord  and  hurtful  to  the  fovereign.     In  a  difierent  ftate  of  things 

it 
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BOOK   it  might  have  been  advantageous  to  the  fovereign  and  hurtful  to 
the  landlord. 

As  the  tax  is  made  payable  in  money,    fo  the  valuation  of  the 
land    is    exprefied   in    money.     Since    the  eftablilliment  of  this 
valuation  the  value  of  filver  has  been  pretty  uniform,  and  there 
has  been  no  alteration  in  the  ftandard  of  the  coin  either  as  to 
weight  or  finenefs.     Had  filver  rifen  confiderably  in  its  value,  as  it 
feems  to  have  done  in  the  courfe   of  the   two  centuries   which 
preceeded  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  America,  the  conftancy  of 
the  valuation  might  have  proved  very   opprelTive  to  the  landlord. 
Had  filver  fallen  confiderably  in  its  value,  as  it  certainly  did  for 
about  a  century  at  leaft  after  the  difcovery  of  thofe  mines,  the  fame 
conftancy  of  valuation  would  have  reduced  very  much  this  branch 
of  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign.     Had  any  confiderable  alteration 
been  made  in  the  ftandard  of  the  money,  either   by  fmking  the 
fame  quantity  of  filver  to  a  lower  denomination,  or  by  railing  it  to 
a  higher  j  had  an  ounce   of  filver,  for  example,  inftead  of  being 
coined   into  five  fhillings   and  twopence,  been  coined  either  into 
pieces   which  bore   fo   low  a  denomination  as  two  fliillings  and 
feven- pence,  or  into  pieces  which  bore  fo  high  a  one  as  ten  fhillings 
and  fourpence,  it  would  in   the  one  cafe  have  hurt  the  revenue 
of  the  proprietor,  in  the  other  that  of  the  fovereign. 

In  circumflances,  therefore,  fbmewhat  different  from  thofe  which 
have  aftually  taken  place,  this  conftancy  of  valuation  might  have 
been  a  very  great  inconveniency,  either  to  the  contributors,  or  to  the 
commonwealth.  In  the  courfe  of  ages  fuch  circumftances,  how- 
ever, mufl,  at  fome  time  or  other,  happen.  But  though  empires, 
like  all  the  other  works  of  men,  have  all  hitherto  proved  mortal, 
yet  every  empire  aims  at  immortality.  Every  conftitution,  there- 
fore, which  it  is  meant  fliould  be  as  permanent  as  the  empire 
jtfelf,  ought  to  be  convenient,  not  in  certain  circumftances  onlv, 

but 
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but  in  all  circumftances ;  or  ought  to  be  fuited,  not  to  thofe  c'lrcum-    C  HA  P. 
ftances  which  aretranfitory,  occafional,  or  accidental,  but  to  thofe 
which  are  neceffary  and  therefore  always  the  fame. 

A  TAX  upon  the  rent  of  land  which  varies  with  every  variation 
of  the  rent,  or  which  rifes  and  falls  according  to  the  improvement 
or  neglect  of  cultivation,  is  recommended  by  tliat  fe6l  of  men  of 
letters  in  France,  who  call  themfelves,  the  oeconomifts,  as  the 
moft  equitable  of  all  taxes.  All  taxes,  they  pretend,  fall  ultimately 
upon  the  rent  of  land,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  impofed  equally 
upon  the  fund  which  mull  finally  pay  them.  That  all  taxes  ought 
to  fall  as  equally  as  pofTible  upon  the  fund  which  muft  finally  pay 
them,  is  certainly  true.  But  without  entering  into  the  difagree- 
able  difcuffion  of  the  metaphyfical  arguments  by  which  they  fup- 
port  their  very  ingenious  theory,  it  will  fufficiently  appear  from 
the  following  review,  what  are  the  taxes  which  fall  finally  upon  the 
rent  of  the  land,  and  what  are  tliofe  which  fall  finally  upon  fome 
other  fund.. 


In  the  Venetian  territory  all  the  arable  lands  which  are  given  in 
leafe  to  farmers  are  taxed  at  a  tenth  of  the  rent  *.  The  leafes  are 
]"ecorded  in  a  public  regifter  which  is  kept  by  the  ofiicers  of  revenue 
in  each  province  or  diftrid.  When  the  proprietor  cultivates  his 
own  lands,  they  are  valued  according  to  an  equitable  eflimation 
and  he  is  allowed  a  deduction  of  one-fifth  of  the  tax,  fo  that  for 
fuch  lands  he  pays  only  eight  inftsad  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
fuppofed  rent. 

A  LAND-TAX  of  this  kind  is  certainly  more  equal  than  the 
land-tax  of  England.  It  might  not  perhaps  be  altogether  fo 
certain,  and  the  afleffment  of  the  tax  might  frequently  occafion  a 

*  Memoires  coneernant  Ics  Droits,  p.  240,  241. 
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BOOK  good  deal  more  trouble  to  the  landlord.     It  might  too  be  a  good 
deal  more  expenfive  in  the  levying. 

Such  a  fyftem  of  adminiftration,  however,  might  perhaps  be 
contrived  as  would  in  a  great  meafure  both  prevent  this  uncertainty 
and  moderate  this  expence. 

The  landlord  and  tenant,  for  example,  might  jointly  be  obliged 
to  record  their  leafe  in  a  public  regifter.  Proper  penalties  might 
be  ena6led  againft  concealing  or  mifreprefenting  any  of  the  condi- 
tions }  and  if  part  of  thofe  penalties  was  to  be  paid  to  either  of  the 
two  parties  who  informed  againft  and  convifted  the  other  of  fuch 
concealment  or  mifreprefentation,  it  would  efFe6tually  deter  them 
from  combining  together  in  order  to  defraud  the  public  revenue. 
All  the  conditions  of  the  leafe  might  be  fufficiently  known  from 
fuch  a  record. 

Some  landlords,  inftead  of  raifing  the  rent,  take  a  fine  for  the 
renewal  of  the  leafe.  This  praftice  is  in  moft  cafes  the  expedient 
of  a  fpendthrift,  who  for  a  fum  of  ready  money  fells  a  future  reve- 
jme  of  much  greater  value.  It  is  in  moft  cafes,  therefore,  hurtful 
to  the  landlord.  It  is  frequently  hurtful  to  the  tenant,  and  it  is 
always  hurtful  to  the  community.  It  frequently  takes  from  the 
tenant  fo  great  a  part  of  his  capital,  and  thereby  diminiflies  fo 
much  his  ability  to  cultivate  the  land,  that  he  finds  it  more  difficult 
to  pay  a  fmall  rent  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been  to  pay  a  great 
one.  Whatever  diminiflres  his  ability  to  cultivate,  neceffarily  keeps 
down  below  what  it  would  otherwife  have  been  the  moft  important 
part  of  tlie  revenue  of  the  community.  By  rendering  the  tax 
upon  fuch  fines  a  good  deal  heavier  than  upon  the  ordinary  rent, 
this  hurtful  pra6Vice  might  be  difcouraged  to  the  no  fmall  advantage 
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of  all  the   different    panics  concerned,    of  the   landlord,    of  the    CHAP, 
tenant,  of  the  fovereign,  and  of  the  whole  community. 

Some  leafes  prefcribe  to  the  tenant  a  certain  mode  of  cultivation, 
and  a  certain  fucceflion  of  crops  during  the  whole  continuance  of 
the  leafe.  This  condition  (which  is  generally  the  effedl  of  the 
landlords  conceit  of  his  own  Hiperior  knowledge,  a  conceit  in  moft 
cafes  very  ill  founded)  ought  always  to  be  confidered  as  an  additional 
rent ;  as  a  rent  in  lervice  inrtead  of  a  rent  in  money.  In  order 
to  difcourage  the  praftice,  which  is  generally  a  foolifh  one,  this 
fpecies  of  rent  might  be  valued  rather  high,  and  confequently  taxed 
fomewhat  higher  than  common  money  rents. 

Some  landlords,  inflead  of  a  rent  in  money,  require  a  rent  iii 
kind,  in  corn,  cattle,  poultry,  wine,  oil,  &c.  others  again  require 
a  rent  in  fervice.  Such  rents  are  always  more  hurtful  to  the  tenant 
than  beneficial  to  the  landlord.  They  either  take  more  or  keep 
more  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  former  than  they  put  into  that  of 
the  latter.  In  every  country  where  they  take  place,  the  tenants 
are  poor  and  beggarly,  pretty  much  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  take  place.  By  valuing,  in  the  fame  manner,  fuch 
rents  rather  high,  and  confequently  taxing  them  fomewhat  higher 
than  common  money-rents,  a  pradlice  which  is  hurtful  to  the  whole 
community  might  perhaps  be  fufficiently  difcouraged. 

When  the  landlord  cbofe  to  occupy  himfelf  a  part  of  his  own 
lands,  the  rent  might  be  valued  according  to  an  equitable  arbitra- 
tion of  the  farmers  and  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a 
moderate  abatement  of  the  tH)i  might  be  gianied  to  him  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  Venetian  territory  ;  provided  the  rent  of  the  lands 
whic'i  he  occupied  did  not  exceed  a  certain  fam.  It  is  of  import- 
ance that  the  landlord  fhould  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  part  of 

his 
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B  O  O  K  his  own  land.  His  capital  is  generally  greater  than  tliat  of  the 
tenant,  and  with  lefs  fkill  he  can  frequently  raife  a  greater  pro- 
duce. The  landlord  can  afford  to  try  experiments,  and  is  generally 
difpofed  to  do  fo.  His  unfiiccefsful  experiments  occafion  only  a 
moderate  lofs  to  himfelf.  His  fuccefsful  ones  contribute  to  the 
improvement  and  better  cultivation  of  the  whole  countrv.  It 
might  be  of  importance  however,  that  the  abatement  of  the  tax 
fhould  encourage  him  to  cultivate  to  a  certain  extent  only.  If 
the  landlords  fhould  the  greater  part  of  them  be  tempted  to  farm 
the  whole  of  their  own  lands,  the  country,  (inflead  of  fober 
and  induftrious  tenants,  who  are  bound  by  their  own  intereft 
to  cultivate  as  well  as  their  capital  and  fkill  will  allow 
them)  would  be  filled  with  idle  and  profligate  bailiffs,  whofe 
abufive  management  would  foon  degrade  the  cultivation  and 
reduce  the  annual  produce  of  the  land,  to  the  diminution,  not 
only  of  the  revenue  of  their  maflers,  but  of  the  mofl  important 
part  of  that  of  the  whole  fociety. 

Such  a  fyftem  of  admlniflration  might  perhaps  free  a  tax  of 
this  kind  from  any  degree  of  uncertainty  which  could  occafion 
either  oppreffion  or  inconveniency  to  the  contributor ;  and  might 
at  the  fame  time  ferve  to  introduce  into  the  common  management 
of  land,  fuch  a  plan  or  policy  as  might  contribute  a  good  deal 
to  the  general  improvement  and  good  cultivation  of  the  country. 

The  expence  of  levying  a  land-tax,  which  varied  with  every 
variation  of  the  rent,  would  no  doubt  be  fomewhat  greater  than 
that  of  levying  one  which  was  always  rated  according  to  a  fixed 
valuation.  Some  additional  expence  would  neceffarily  be  in- 
curred both  by  the  different  regifler  offices  which  it  would  be 
proper  to  eftablifh  in  the  different  diftrids  of  the  country,  and 
by  the  different  valuations  which  might  occafionally  be  made  of 
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the  lands  which  the  proprietor  chofe  to  occupy  Iiimfelf.      The    CHAP, 
expence  of    all  this,    however,    might    be    very    moderate,   and 
much  below  what  is   incurred  in  the  levying  of  many  other  taxes 
which  afford  a  very  inconfiderable  revenue  in  comparifon  of  what 
might  eafily  be  drawn  from  a  tax  of  this  kind. 

The  difcouragement  which  a  variable  land-tax  of  this  kind 
might  give  to  the  improvement  of  landfeems  to  be  the  moft  im- 
portant objedlion  which  can  be  made  to  it.  The  landlord  would 
certainly  be  lefs  difpofed  to  improve  when  the  fovereign,  wha 
contributed  nothing  to  the  expence,  was  to  fhare  in  the  profit  of 
the  improvement.  Even  this  obje6lion  might  perhaps  be  obviated 
by  allowing  the  landlord,  before  he  began  his  improvement,  to 
afcertain,  in  conjun6lion  with  the  officers  of  revenue,  the  aftual 
value  of  his  lands  according  to  the  equitable  arbitration  of  a 
certain  number  of  landlords  and  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
equally  chofen  by  both  parties  -,  and  by  rating  him  according  t9 
this  valuation  for  fuch  a  number  of  years,  as  might  be  fully 
fufficlent  for  his  complete  indemnification.  To  draw  the  attentioa 
of  the  fovereign  towards  the  improvement  of  the  land,  from  a 
regard  to  the  increafe  of  his  own  revenue,  is  one  of  the  principal 
advantages  propofed  by  this  fpecies  of  land-tax.  The  term,  there- 
fore, allowed  for  the  indemnification  of  the  landlord  ought  not 
to  be  a  great  deal  longer  than  what  was  neceflary  for  that  pur- 
pofcj  left  the  remotenefs  of  the  intereft  fhould  difcourage  too 
much  this  attention.  It  had  bettei,  however,  be  fomewhat  too 
long  than  in  any  refpedl  too  (hort.  No  encitement  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fovereign  can  ever  counter-balance  the  fmalleft  difcou- 
ragement to  that  of  the  landlord.  The  attention  of  the  fovereign 
can  be  at  beft  but  a  very  general  and  vague  confideration  of  what 
is  likely  to  contribute  to  the  better  cultivation  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  dominions.  The  attention  of  the  landlord  is  a  particular 
and  minute  confideration  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  moft  advan- 
tageous 
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BOOK  tageous  application  of  every  inch  of  ground  upon  his  eftate.  The 
principal  attention  of  the  fovereign  ought  to  be  to  encourage,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  the  attention  both  of  the  landlord  and 
of  the  farmer  j  by  allowing  both  to  purfue  thdir  own  intereft  in 
their  own  way,  and  according  to  their  own  judgement ;  by  giving 
to  both  the  moft  perfect  fecurity  that  they  fhall  enjoy  the  full 
recompence  of  their  own  induftiy  -,  and  by  procuring  to  both  the 
moft  extenfive  market  for  every  part  of  their  produce  in  confe- 
quence  of  eftabliftiing  the  eafiefl:  and  fafeft  communications  both 
by  land  and  by  water,  through  every  part  of  his  own  dominions, 
as  well  as  the  moft  unbounded  freedom  of  exportation  to  the  do- 
minions of  all  other  princes. 

If  by  fuch  a  fyftem  of  admlnlftration  a  tax  of  this  kind  could 
be  fo  managed  as  to  give,  not  only  no  difcouragement,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  fome  encouragement  to  the  improvement  of  land, 
it  does  not  appear  likely  to  occafion  any  other  inconveniency  to 
the  landlord,  except  always  the  unavoidable  one  of  being  obliged 
to  pay  the  tax. 

In  all  the  variations  of  the  ftate  of  the  fociety,  in  the  improve- 
ment and  in  the  declenfion  of  agriculture  j  in  all  the  variations  in 
the  value  of  filver,  and  in  all  thofe  in  the  ftandard  of  the  coin,  a 
tax  of  this  kind  would,  of  its  own  accord  and  without  any  atten- 
tion of  government,  readily  liiit  itfelf  to  the  adlual  fituation  of 
things,  and  would  be  equally  juft  and  equitable  in  all  thofe  dif- 
ferent changes.  It  would,  therefore,  be  much  more  proper  to 
be  eftabllflied  as  a  perpetual  and  unalterable  regulation,  or  as 
what  is  called  a  fundamental  law  of  the  common-wealth, 
than  any  tax  which  wag  always  to  be  levied  according  to  a  certain 
valuation. 

Some  ftates,  inftead  of  the  fimple  and  obvious  expedient  of  a 
regifter  of  leafes,  have  had  recourfe  to  the  laborious  and  expenfive 

one 
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one  of  an  a6lual  furvey  and  valuation  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
country.  They  have  fufpefted,  probably,  that  the  lelTor  and  leflee, 
in  i'rder  to  defraud  the  public  revenue,  might  combine  to  conceal 
the  real  terms  of  the  leafe.  Doomfday  book  feems  to  have  been 
the  refult  of  a  very  accurate  furvey  of  this  kind. 

In  the  antient  dominions  cf  the  king  of  PrufTia  the  land-tax 
is  affefled  according  to  an  aftual  furvey  and  valuation,  which  is 
reviewed  and  altered  from  time  to  time  *.  According  to  that  valua- 
tion the  lay  proprietors  pay  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  their  revenue.  Ecclefiaftics  from  forty  to  forty-five  per  cent. 
The  furvey  and  valuation  of  Silefia  was  made  by  order  of  the 
prefent  king ;  it  is  faid  with  great  accuracy.  According  to  that 
valuation  the  lands  belonging  to  the  bifliop  of  Breflaw  are  taxed 
at  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  rent.  The  other  revenues  of  the 
ecclefiaftics  of  both  religions,  at  fifty  per  cent.  The  commande- 
ries  of  the  Teutonic  order  and  of  that  of  Malta,  at  forty  per  cent. 
Lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure,  at  thirty-eight  and  one-third  per 
cent.  Lands  held  by  a  bafe  tenure,  at  thirty-five  and  one-third 
per  cent. 

The  furvey  and  valuation  of  Bohemia  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  work  of  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  was  not  perfefted 
till  after  the  peace  of  1748,  by  the  orders  of  the  prefent  emprefs 
queen  -f.  The  furvey  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  which  was  begun 
in  the  time  of  Charles  VI.  was  not  perfefled  till  after  1760. 
It  is  efteemed  one  of  the  mod  accurate  that  has  ever  been  made. 
The  furvey  of  Savoy  and  Piemont  was  executed  under  the  orders 
of  the  late  king  of  Sardinia  |. 

*  Memoires  concernant  le-:  Droi  s,  &c.  tome  i.  p. i   4,  iir,  ii6,  ^c. 
f  Id.  p.  83,  84.  J   Id.  p.  280,   &c.   alfo  p.  23;,  &c.  tJ  J 16. 
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In  the  dominions  of  the  king  oF  Pruffia  the  revenue  of  the 
church  is  taxed  much  higher  than  that  of  lay  proprietors.  The 
revenue  of  the  church  is,  the  greater  part  of  it,  a  burden  upon 
the  rent  of  land.  It  feldom  happens  that  any  part  of  it  is  applied 
towards  the  improvement  of  land ;  or  is  fo  employed  as  to  con- 
tribute in  any  refpe6l  towards  increafing  the  revenue  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  His  PrufTian  majefty  had  probably,  upon 
tliat  account,  thought  it  reafonable  that  it  fhould  contribute  a 
good  deal  more  towards  relieving  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  In 
ibme  countries  the  lands  of  the  church  are  exempted  from  all 
taxes.  In  others  they  are  taxed  more  lightly  than  other  lands. 
In  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  the  lands  which  the  church  pofTefled  before 
i575>  are  rated  to  the  tax  at  a  third  only  of  their  value. 

In  Silefia  lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure  are  taxed  three  per  cent, 
higher  than  thofe  held  by  a  bafe  tenure.     The  honours  and  pri- 
vileges  of  different  kinds    annexed   to  the   former,    his  Pruflian 
majefty  had  probably  imagined,  would  fufficiently  compenfate  to 
the  proprietor  a  fmall  aggravation  of  the   tax ;  while  at  the  fame 
time   the  humiliating  inferiority  of  the  latter  would  be  in  fome 
meafure  alleviated    by   being   taxed   fomewhat  more  lightly.     In 
other    countries  the  fyftem  of   taxation,    inftead   of  alleviating, 
aggravates  this  inequality.      In  the  dominions   of  the  king  of 
Sardinia,    and  in  thofe  provinces    of  France   which  are  fubje(5t 
to  what  is  called  the  P^eal  or  predial  taille,  the  tax   falls  alto- 
gether upon  the  lands  held  by  a  bafe  tenure.      Thofe  held  by  a 
noble  one  are  exempted. 

A  LAND-TAX  affelled  according  to  a  general  furvey  and  valua- 
tion, how  equal  foever  it  may  be  at  firft,  muft,  in  the  courfe  of 
a  very  moderate  period  of  time,  become  unequal.  To  prevent 
its  becoming  fo  would  require  the  continual  and  painful  attention 
of  government  to  all  the  variations  in  the  ftate  and  produce  of 

every 
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every  different  farm  in  the  country.  The  governments  of  Pruflia,  CHAP. 
of  Bohemia,  of  Sardinia,  and  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  aftually 
exert  an  attention  of  this  kind;  an  attention  fo  unfuitable  to  the 
nature  of  government,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  long  conti- 
nuance, and  which,  if  it  is  continued,  will  probably  in  the  long- 
run  occafion  much  more  trouble  and  vexation   than  it  can  pof- 

fibly  bring  relief  to  the  contributors. 

i 

In  1666,  the  generality  of  Montauban  was  affeffed  to  the 
Real  or  predial  taille  according,  it  is  faid,  to  a  very  exaft  furvey 
and  valuation  *.  By  1727,  this  affefTment  had  become  altogether 
unequal.  In  order  to  remedy  this  inconveniency,  government 
has  found  no  better  expedient  than  to  impofe  upon  the  whole 
generality  an  additional  tax  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
livres.  This  additional  tax  is  rated  upon  all  the  different  diftrifts 
fubje6l  to  the  taille  according  to  the  old  affefTment.  But  it  is 
levied  only  upon  thofe  which  in  the  a(5lual-flate  of  things  are  by 
that  afTeffment  under-taxed,  and  it  is  applied  to  the  relief  of 
thofe  which  by  the  fame  affefTment  are  over-taxed.  Two  diflrifls, 
for  example,  one  of  which  ought  in  the  a6lual  flate  of  things  to 
be  taxed  at  nine  hundred,  the  other  at  eleven  hundred  livres,. 
are  by  the  old  affefTment  .both  taxed  at  a  thoufand  livres .  Both 
thefe  diflri6ls  are  by  the  additional  tax  rated  at  eleven  hundred 
livres  each.  But  this  additional  tax  is  levied  only  upon  the  diflridt 
undercharged,  and  it  is  applied  altogether  to  the  relief  of  that 
over- charged,  which  confequently  pays  only  nine  hundred  livres. 
The  government  neither  gains  nor  lofes  by  the  additional  tax, 
which  is  applied  altogether  to  remedy  the  inequahties  arifing  from 
the  old  affefTment.  The  application  is  pretty  much  regulated 
according  to  the  difcretion  of  the  intendant  of  the  generality 
nnd  rauil,  therefore,  be  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary. 

*  Id.  tome  ii.  p.  13?,  &c. 
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BOO  K 

V.        taxes  ivhicb  are  proportioned,  not  to  the  Rent,  hut  to  the  produce 

of  Land. 

T  AX ES.upon'the  produce  of  land  are  in  reality  taxes  upon  the 
rent ;  and  though  they  may  be  originally  advanced  by  the  farmer, 
are  finally  paid  by  the  landlord.  When  a  certain  portion  of  the 
produce  is  to  be  paid  away  for  a  tax,  the  farmer  computes,  as 
well  as  he  can,  what  the  value  of  this  portion  is,  one  year  with 
another,  likely  to  amount  to,  and  he  makes  a  proportionable  abate- 
ment in  the  rent  which  he  agrees  to  pay  to  the  landlord.  There 
is  no  farmer  who  does  not  compute  beforehand  what  the  church- 
tythe,  which  is  a  land-tax  of  this  kind,  is,  one  year  with  another, 
likely  to  p.mount  to. 

The  tythe,  and  every  other  land-tax  of  this  kind,  under  the 
appearance  of  perfe6l  equality,  are  very  unequal  taxes ;  a  certain 
portion  of  the  produce  being,  in  different  fituations,  equivalent  to 
a  very  different  portion  of  the  rent.  In  fome  very  rich  lands  the 
produce  is  fo  great,  that  the  one  half  of  it  is  fully  fufficient  to 
replace  to  the  farmer  his  capital  employed  in  cultivation,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  farming  ftock  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  other  half,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  value  of  the 
other  half,  he  could  afford  to  pay  as  rent  to  the  landlord,  if  there 
was  no  tythe.  Eut  if  a  tenth  of  the  produce  is  taken  from  him 
in  the  way  of  tythe,  he  mufl  require  an  abatement  of  the  fifth 
part  of  this  rent,  otherwife  he  cannot  get  back  his  capital  with 
the  ordinary  profit.  In  this  cafe  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  inflead 
of  amounting  to  a  half,  or  five- tenths  of  the  whole  produce,  will 
amount  only  to  four-tenths  of  it.  In  poorer  lands,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  produce  is  fometimes  fo  fmail,  and  the  expence  of  culti- 
vation fo  great,  that  it  requires  four-fifths  of  the  whole  produce  to 
replace  to  the  farmer  his  capital  with  the  ordinary  profit.     In  this 
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cafe,  though  there  was  no  tythe,  the  rent  of  the  landlord  could 
amount  to  no  more  than  one-fifth  or  two- tenths  of  the  whole 
produce.  But  if  the  farmer  pays  one-tenth  of  the  produce  in  the 
way  of  tythe,  he  niuft  require  an  equal  abatement  of  the  rent  of 
the  landlord,  which  will  thus  be  reduced  to  one-tenth  only  of  the 
whole  produce.  Upon  the  rent  of  rich  lands,  the  tythe  may  fome- 
times  be  a  tax  of  no  more  than  one-fifth  part,  or  four  fhiUings  in 
the  pound  j  whereas,  upon  that  of  poorer  lands,  it  may  fometimes 
be  a  tax  of  one-half,  or  of  ten  (hillings  in  the  pound. 

The  tythe,  as  it  is  frequently  a  very  unequal  tax  upon  the  rent, 
fo  it  is  always  a  great  difcouragement  both  to  the  improvements  of 
the  landlord  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  farmer.  The  one  cannot 
venture  to  make  the  mofl  important,  which  are  genei-ally  the  m.oft 
expenfive  improvements  ;  nor  the  other  to  raife  the  moft  valuable, 
which  are  generally  too  the  moft  expenfive  crops ;  when  the  church, 
which  lays  out  no  part  of  the  expence,  is  to  (hare  fo  very  largely  in 
the  profit.  The  cultivation  of  madder  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
fined by  the  tythe  to  the  United  Provinces,  which,  being  prefbyte- 
rian  countries,  and  upon  that  account  exempted  from  this  deftrufVive 
tax,  enjoyed  a  fort  of  monopoly  of  that  ufeful  dying  drug  againft 
the  reft  of  Europe.  The  late  attempts  to  introduce  the  culture 
of  this  plant  into  England,  have  been  made  only  in  confequence 
of  the  ftatute  which  enacled  that  five  {hillings  an  acre  ftiould  be 
received  in  lieu  of  all  manner  of  tythe  upon  madder. 

As  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  church,  fo  in  many- 
different  countries  of  Afia  the  ftate,  is  principally  fupported  by  a 
jand-tax,  proportioned,  not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce  of  the  land. 
In  China,  the  principal  revenue  of  the  fovereign  confifts  in  a  tenth 
part  of  the  produce  of  all  the  lands  of  the  empire.  This  tentil 
part,  however,  is  eftimated  fo  very  moderately,  that,  in  many  pra- 
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B  op  K  vinces,  it  is  faid  not  to  exceed  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
duce. The  land-tax  or  land  rent  which  ufed  to  be  paid  to  the 
Mahometan  government  of  Bengal,  before  that  country  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englifli  Eaft  India  company,  is  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce.  The  land-tax  of 
antient  Egypt  is  faid  likewife  to  have  amounted  to  a  fifth  part. 

In  Afia,  this  fort  of  land-tax  is  faid  to  intereft  the  fovereign  in 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land.  The  fovereigns  of 
China,  thofe  of  Bengal  while  under  the  Mahometan  government, 
and  thofe  of  antient  Egypt,  are  faid  accordingly  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  the  making  and  maintaining  of  good  roads 
and  navigable  canals,  in  order  to  increafe,  as  much  as  poffible, 
both  the  quantity  and  value  of  every  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  by  procuring  to  every  part  of  it  the  moft  extenfive  market 
which  their  own  dominions  could  afford.  The  tythe  of  the  church 
is  divided  into  fuch  fmall  portions,  that  no  one  of  its  proprietors 
can  have  any  intereft  of  this  kind.  The  parfon  of  a  parifli  could 
never  find  his  account  in  making  a  road  or  canal  to  a  diftant  part 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  extend  the  market  for  the  produce  of 
his  own  particular  parifh.  Such  taxes,  when  deflined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ftate,  have  fome  advantages  which  may  ferve  in 
fome  meafure  to  balance  their  inconveniency.  When  deflined  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  church,  they  are  attended  with  nothing 
but  inconveniency. 

Taxes  upon  the  produce  of  land  may  be  levied,  either  in  kindj 
or,  according  to  a  certain  valuation,  in  money. 

The  parfon  of  a  parifh,  or  a  gentleman  of  fmall  fortune  who 
lives  upon  his  eflate,  may  fometimes,  perhaps,  find  fome  advantage 
in  receiving,  the  one  his  tythe,  and  the  other  his  rent,  in  kind. 

The 
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The  quantity  to  be  collefted,  and  the  diftii6l  within  which  it  is  to  ^^/^  ^' 
be  colleded,  are  fo  fmall,  that  they  both  can  overfee,  with  their 
own  eyes,  the  colleftion  and  difpofal  of  every  part  of  what  is  due 
to  them.  A  gentleman  of  great  fortune,  who  lived  in  the  capital, 
would  be  in  danger  of  fuffering  much  by  the  neglefl,  and  more  by 
the  fraud  of  his  factors  and  agents,  if  the  rents  of  an  eftate  in  a 
diftant  province  were  to  be  paid  to  him  in  this  manner.  The  lofs 
of  the  fovereign,  from  the  abufe  and  depredation  of  his  tax-gather- 
ers, would  neceflarily  be  much  greater.  The  fervants  of  the  mofl 
carelefs  private  perfon  are,  perhaps,  more  under  the  eye  of  their 
mafter  than  thofe  of  the  mofl  careful  prince ;  and  a  public  reve- 
nue, which  was  paid  in  kind,  would  fufFer  fo  much  from  the  mif- 
management  of  the  colleilors,  that  a  very  fmall  part  of  what  was 
levied  upon  the  people  would  ever  arrive  at  the  treafury  of  the 
prince.  Some  part  of  the  public  revenue  of  China,  however,  is 
faid  to  be  paid  in  this  manner.  The  Mandarins  and  other  tax- 
gatherers  will,  no  doubt,  find  their  advantage  in  continuing  the 
praclice  of  a  payment  which  is  fo  much  more  liable  to  abufe  thaii 
any  payment  in  money. 

A  Tax  upon  the  produce  of  land  which  is  levied  in  money, 
may  be  levied  either  according  to  a  valuation  which  varies  with  all 
the  variations  of  the  market  price ;  or  according  to  a  fixed  valua- 
tion, a  bufhel  of  wheat,  for  example,  being  always  valued  at  one 
and  the  fame  money  price,  whatever  may  be  the  ftate  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  produce  of  a  tax  levied  in  the  former  way,  will  vary 
only  according  to  the  variations  in  the  real  produce  of  the  land, 
according  to  the  improvement  or  neglc6l  of  cultivation.  The  pro- 
duce of  a  tax  levied  in  the  latter  way  will  vary,  not  only  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  in  the  produce  of  the  land,  but  according  to 
both  thofe  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  and  thofe  in  the 
quantity  of  thofe  metals  which  is  at  difterent  times  contained  in 

coin 
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BOOK   coin  of  the  fame  denomination.     The  produce  of  the  former  will 

V.  . 

v.,.-yl.»(    always  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  real  produce 

of  the  land.     The  produce  of  the  latter  may,  at  different  times, 

bear  very  different  proportions  to  that  value. 

When,  inflead  either  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of 
land,  or  of  the  price  of  a  certain  portion,  a  certain  fum  of  money 
is  to  be  paid  in  full  compenfation  for  ail  tax  or  tythe  -,  the  tax 
becomes,  in  this  cafe,  exactly  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  land-tax 
of  England.  It  neither  rifes  nor  falls  with  tlie  rent  of  the  land. 
It  neither  encourages  nor  difcourages  improvement.  The  tythe  in 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  pariflies  which  pay  what  is  called  a  Modus 
in  lieu  of  all  other  tythe,  is  a  tax  of  this  kind.  During  the  Maho- 
metan government  of  Bengal,  inftead  of  the  payment  in  kind  of  a 
fifth  part  of  the  produce,  a  modus,  and,  it  is  faid,  a  very  moderate 
one,  was  eftabliflied  in  the  greater  part  of  the  diftricSts  or  zeminda- 
ries  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, under  pretence  of  reftoiing  the  public  revenue  to  its  proper 
value,  have,  in  fome  provinces,  exchanged  this  modus  for  a  pay- 
ment in  kind.  Under  their  management  this  change  is  likely  both 
to  difcourage  cultivation,  and  to  give  new  opportunities  for  abufe 
in  the  coUeftion  of  the  public  revenue,  which  has  fallen  very  mucii 
below  what  it  was  faid  to  have  been  when  it  firft  fell  under  the 
management  of  the  company.  The  fervants  of  the  company  may, 
perhaps,  have  profited  by  this  change,  but  at  the  expence,  it  is  pro- 
bable, both  of  their  maflers  and  of  the  country. 

7'axes  upon  the  Rent  of  Hoitfes. 

THE  rent  of  a  houfe  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  one  may  very  properly  be  called  the  Building  rent ;  the 
Other  is  commonly  called  the  Ground  rent, 
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The  building  rent  is  the  intereft  or  profit  of  the  capital  expended  CHAP. 
in  building  the  houfe.  In  order  to  put  the  trade  of  a  builder  upon 
a  level  with  other  trades,  it  is  necelTary  that  this  rent  (hould  be  fuf- 
ficient,  firft,  to  pay  him  the  fame  intereft  which  he  would  have  got 
for  his  capital  if  he  had  lent  it  upon  good  fecurity ;  and,  fecondly, 
to  keep  the  houfe  in  conilant  repair,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame 
thing,  to  replace,  within  a  certain  term  of  years,  the  capital 
which  had  been  employed  in  building  it.  The  building  rent,  or 
the  ordinary  profit  of  building,  is,  therefore,  every  where  regu- 
lated by  the  ordinary  intereft  of  money.  Where  the  market  rate 
of  intereft  is  four  per  cent,  the  rent  of  a  houfe  which,  over 
and  above  paying  the  ground  rent,  affords  fix,  or  fix  and  a  half  per 
cent,  upon  the  whole  expence  of  building,  may  perhaps  afford  a 
fufficient  profit  to  the  builder.  Where  the  maiket  rate  of  intereft 
is  five  per  cent,  it  may  perhaps  require  feven  or  feven  and  a  half 
per  cent.  If,  in  proportion  to  the  intereft  of  money,  the  trade  of 
the  builder  affords  at  any  time  a  much  greater  profit  than  this,  it 
will  foon  draw  fo  much  capital  from  other  trades  as  will  reduce  the 
profit  to  its  proper  level.  If  it  affords  at  any  time  much  lefs  than 
this,  other  trades  will  foon  draw  fo  much  capital  from  it  as  will 
again  raife  that  profit. 

Whatever  part  of  the  whole  rent  of  a  houfe  is  over  and  above 
what  is  fufficient  for  affording  this  reafonable  profit,  naturally  goe^ 
to  the  ground-i-ent ;  and  where  the  owner  of  the  ground  and  the 
owner  of  the  building  are  two  different  perfons,  is,  in  moft  cafes, 
completely  paid  to  tlie  former.  This  furplus  rent  is  tlie  piice 
which  the  inhabitant  of  the  houfe  pays  for  fome  real  or  fuppofed 
advantage  of  the  fituation.  In  country  houfes,  at  a  diftance  from 
any  great  town,  where  there  is  plenty  of  ground  to  chufe  upon* 
the  ground  rent  is  fcarce  any  thing,  or  no  more  than  what  the 
ground  which  the  houfe  ftands  upon  would  pay  if  employed  ia 
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B  OO  K  agriculture.  In  country  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  great 
town,  it  is  fometimes  a  good  deal  higher ;  and  the  peculiar  conve- 
niency  or  beauty  of  fituation  is  there  frequently  very  well  paid  for. 
Ground  rents  are  generally  higheft  in  the  capital,  and  in  thofe  par- 
ticular parts  of  it  where  there  happens  to  be  the  greateft  demand  for 
houfes,  whatever  be  the  reafon  of  that  demand,  whether  for  trade 
and  bufvnefs,  for  pleafure  and  fociety,  or  for  mere  vanity  and 
fafliion. 

A  TAX  upon  houfe-rent,  payable  by  the  tenant  and  proportioned 
to  the  whole  rent  of  each  houfc,  could  not,  for  any  confiderable 
time  at  leaft,  affeft  the  building  rent.  If  the  builder  did  not  get 
his  reafonable  profit,  he  would  be  obliged  to  quit  the  trade  -,  which, 
by  raifing  the  demand  for  building,  would  in  a  fhort  time  bring 
back  his  profit  to  its  proper  level  with  that  of  other  trades.  Neither 
would  fuch  a  tax  fall  altogether  upon  the  ground  rent ;  but  it  would 
divide  itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fall,  partly  upon  the  inhabitant 
of  the  houfe,  and  partly  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  a  particular  peribn  judges 
that  he  can  afford  for  houfe-rent  an  cxpence  of  fixty  pounds  a 
year  j  and  let  us  fuppofe  too  that  a  tax  of  four  fhillings  in  the 
pound,  or  of  one- fifth,  payable  by  the  inhabitant,  is  laid  upon 
houfe-rent.  A  houfe  of  fixty  pounds  rent  will  in  this  cafe  coft 
him  feventy-two  pounds  a  year,  which  is  twelve  pounds  more  than 
he  thinks  he  can  afford.  He  will,  therefore,  content  himfelf  with 
a  worfe  houfe,  or  a  houfe  of  fifty  pounds  rent,  which,  with  the 
additional  ten  pounds  that  he  muft  pay  for  the  tax,  will  make  up  the 
fum  of  fixty  pounds  a  year,  the  expence  which  he  judges  he  can 
afford  i  and  in  order  to  pay  the  tax  he  will  give  up  a  part  of  the 
additional  conveniency  which  he  might  have  had  from  a  houfe  of 
ten  pounds  a  year  more  rent.     He  will  give  up,  I  fay,  a  part  of 
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this  additional  conveniency ;  for  he  will  feldom  be  obliged  to  give 
up  the  whole,  but  will,  in  confequence  of  the  tax,  get  a  better 
houfe  for  fifty  pounds  a  year,  than  he  could  have  got  if  there  had 
been  no  tax.  For  as  a  tax  of  this  kind,  by  taking  away  this  parti- 
cular competitor,  muft  diminifh  the  competition  for  houfes  of  fixty 
pounds  rent,  fo  it  muft  likewife  diminifh  it  for  thofe  of  fifty  pounds 
rent,  and  in  the  fame  manner  for  thofe  of  all  other  rents,  except 
the  loweft  rent,  for  which  it  would  for  fome  time  increafe  the  com- 
petition. But  the  rents  of  every  clafs  of  houfes  for  which  the  com- 
petition was  diminifhed,  would  neceflarily  be  more  or  lefs  reduced. 
As  no  part  of  this  reduflion,  however,  could,  for  any  confiderable 
time  at  leaft,  affeft  the  building  rent ;  the  whole  of  it  muft  in  the 
long-run  neceflarily  fall  upon  the  ground-rent.  The  final  pay- 
ment of  this  tax,  therefore,  would  fall,  partly  upon  the  inhabitant 
of  the  houfe,  who,  in  order  to  pay  his  (hare,  would  be  obliged  to 
give  up  a  part  of  his  conveniency  j  and  partly  upon  the  owner  of  the 
ground,  who,  in  order  to  pay  his  Ihare,  would  be  obliged  to  give 
up  a  part  of  his  revenue.  In  what  proportion  this  final  payment 
would  be  divided  between  them,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  eafy  to  afcer- 
tain.  The  divifion  would  probably  be  very  different  in  different 
circumftances,  and  a  tax  of  this  kind  might,  according  to  thofe 
different  circumftances,  affeil  very  unequally  both  the  inhabitant 
of  the  houfe  and  the  owner  of  the  ground. 

The  inequality  with  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  might  fall  upon 
the  owners  of  different  ground  rents,  would  arife  altogether  from 
the  accidental  inequality  of  this  divifion.  But  the  inequality  with 
which  it  might  fall  upon  the  inhabitants  of  different  houfes  would 
arife,  not  only  from  this,  but  from  another  caufe.  The  proportion 
of  the  expence  of  houfe-rent  to  the  whole  expence  of  living,  is 
different  in  the  different  degrees  of  fortune.  It  is  perhaps  higheft 
in  the  higheft  degree,  and  it  diminiflies  gradually  through  the  infe- 
rior 
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BOOK  rior  degrees,  fo  as  in  general  to  be  loweft  in  the  lowefl  degree. 
The  neceflaries  of  Ufe  occafion  the  great  expence  of  the  poor. 
They  find  it  difficult  to  get  food,  and  the  greater  pait  of  their  little 
revenue  is  fpent  in  getting  it.  The  luxuries  and  vanities  of  life 
occafion  the  principal  expence  of  the  rich ;  and  a  magnificent 
houfe  embeUiflaes  and  fets  off  to  the  beft  advantage  all  the  other 
luxuries  and  vanities  which  they  polFefs.  A  tax  upon  houIJb-rents, 
therefore,  would  in  general  fall  heavieft  upon  the  rich ;  and  in  this 
fort  of  inequality  there  would  not,  perlxaps,  be  any  thing  very 
unreafonable.  It  is  not  very  unreafonable  that  the  rich  fliould 
contribute  to  the  public  expence,  not  only  in  proportion  to  their 
revenue,  but  fomething  more  than  in  that  proportion. 

The  rent  of  houfes,  though  it  infome  refpedls  refembles  the  rent 
of  land,  is  in  one  refped  eflentially  difierent  from  it.  The  rent  of 
land  is  paid  for  the  ufe  of  a  produdlive  fubjecT:.  The  laud  which 
pays  it  produces  it.  The  rent  of  houfes  is  paid  for  the  ufe  of  an 
unproductive  fubjedl.  Neither  the  houfe  nor  the  ground  which  it 
ftands  upon  produce  any  thing.  The  perfon  who  pays  the  rent, 
therefore,  muft  draw  it  from  fome  other  fource  of  revenue, 
diftinfl  from,  and  independent  of,  this  fubjeft.  A  tax  upon 
the  rent  of  houfes,  fo  far  as  it  falls  upon  the  inhabitants,  muft 
be  drawn  from  the  fame  fource  as  the  rent  itfelf,  and  muft  be 
paid  from  their  revenue,  whether  derived  from  the  wages  of  labour, 
the  profits  of  ftock,  or  the  rent  of  land.  So  far  as  it  falls  upon 
the  inhabitants,  it  is  one  of  thofe  taxes  which  fall,  not  upon  one 
only,  but  indifferently  upon  all  the  three  different  fources  of  reve- 
nue ;  and  is  in  every  refpedl  of  the  fame  nature  as  a  tax  upon  any 
other  fort  of  confumable  commodities.  In  general  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  any  one  article  of  expence  or  confumption  by  which  the 
liberality  or  narrownefs  of  a  man's  whole  expence  can  be  better 
judged  of,    than  by  his   houfe-rent.     A  proportional  tax  upon 
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this  particular  article  of  expence  might,  perhaps,  produce  a  more  CHAP, 
conliderable  revenue  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  drawn  from 
it  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Jf  the  tax  indeed  was  very  high,  the 
greater  part  of  people  would  endeavour  tG  evade  it  as  much  as 
they  could,  by  contenting  themfelves  with  fmaller  houfes,  and  by 
turning  the  greater  part  of  their  expence  into  fome  other  channel. 

The  rent  of  houfes  might  eafily  be  afcertained  with  fufficient 
accuracy,  by  a  policy  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  would  be 
neceflary  for  afcertaining  the  ordinary  rent  of  land.  Houfes  not 
inhabited  ought  to  pay  no  tax.  A  tax  upon  them  would  fall  alto- 
gether upon  the  proprietor,  who  would  thus  be  taxed  for  a  fubjefl 
which  afforded  him  neither  conveniency  nor  revenue.  Houfes  inha- 
bited by  the  proprietor  ought  to  be  rated,  not  according  to  the 
expence  which  they  might  have  cofl  in  building,  but  according  to 
the  rent  which  an  equitable  arbitration  might  judge  them  likely 
to  bring,  if  leafed  to  a  tenant.  If  rated  according  to  the  expence 
which  they  may  have  coft  in  building,  a  tax  of  three  or  four  {hil- 
lings in  the  pound,  joined  with  other  taxes,  would  ruin  almoft  all 
the  rich  and  great  families  of  this,  and,  I  believe,  of  every  other 
civilized  country.  Whoever  will  examine,  with  attention,  the  dif- 
ferent town  and  country  houfes  of  fome  of  the  richeft  and  greateft: 
families  in  this  country,  will  find  that,  at  the  rate  of  only  fix  and 
a  half,  or  feven  per  cent,  upon  the  original  expence  of  building, 
their  houfe-rent  is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  neat  rent  of  their 
eftates.  It  is  the  accumulated  expence  of  feveral  fucceffive  genera- 
tions, laid  out  upon  objecls  of  great  beauty  and  magnificence, 
indeed  -,  but,  in  proportion  to  what  they  cofl,  of  very  fmall  ex« 
changeable  value. 

Ground-rents  are  a  flill  more  proper  fubje6l  of  taTtation* 
than  the  rent  of  houfes.     A  tax  upon  ground-rents  would  not . 
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B  O  O  K  raife  the  rents  of  houfes.  It  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  owner 
of  the  ground-rent,  who  a6ts  always  as  a  monopolifl,  and  cxa6ls  the 
greateft  rent  which  can  be  got  for  the  ufe  of  his  ground.  More 
or  lefs  can  be  got  for  it  according  as  the  competitors  happen  to  be 
richer  or  poorer,  or  can  afford  to  gratify  their  fancy  for  a  parti- 
cular fpot  of  ground  at  a  greater  or  fmaller  expence.  In  every 
country  the  greateft  number  of  rich  competitors  is  in  the  capital, 
and  it  is  there  accordingly  that  the  higheft  ground-rents  are  always 
to  be  found.  As  the  wealth  of  thofe  competitors  would  in  no 
refpedl  be  increafed  by  a  tax  upon  ground-rents,  they  would  not 
probably  be  difpofed  to  pay  more  for  the  ufe  of  the  ground.  Whe- 
ther the  tax  was  to  be  advanced  by  the  inhabitant  or  by  the  owner 
of  the  ground,  would  be  of  little  importance.  The  more  the  inha- 
bitant was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  tax,  the  lefs  he  would  incline  to 
pay  for  the  ground  j  fo  that  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  would 
fall  altogether  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground-rent.  The  ground- 
rents  of  uninhabited  houfes  ought  to  pay  no  tax. 

Both  ground-rents  and  the  ordinary  rent  of  land  are  a  fpecies 
of  revenue  which  the  owner,  in  many  cafes,  enjoys  witliout  any 
care  or  attention  of  his  own.  Though  a  part  of  this  revenue 
fhould  be  taken  from  him  in  order  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
ftate,  no  difcouragement  will  thereby  be  given  to  any  fort  of  indu- 
£l:ry.  The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  fociety, 
the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  might 
be  the  fame  after  fuch  a  tax  as  before.  Ground- rents,  and  the 
ordinary  rent  of  land,  are  therefore,  perhaps,  the  fpecies  of  reve- 
nue which  can  bell  bear  to  have  a  peculiar  tax  impofed  upon  them. 

Ground-rents  feem,  in  this  refpe(5l:,  a  more  proper  fubjefl  of 
peculiar  taxation  than  even  the  ordinary  rent  of  land.  The  ordi- 
nary rent  of  land  is,  in  many  cafes,  owing  partly  at  lead  to  the 
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attention  and  good  managemenC  of  the  landlord.  A  very  heavy  CHAP. 
tax  might  difcourage  too  much  this  attention  and  good  manage- 
ment. Ground-rents,  fo  far  as  they  exceed  the  ordinary  rent  of 
land,  are  altogether  owing  to  the  good  government  of  the  fove- 
reign,  which,  by  protefting  the  induftry  either  of  the  whole  people, 
or  of  the  inhabitants  of  fome  particular  place,  enables  them  to 
pay  fo  much  more  than  its  real  value  for  the  ground  which  they 
build  their  houfes  upon;  or  to  make  to  its  owner  fo  much  more 
than  compenfation  for  the  lofs  which  he  might  fuftain  by  this  ufe 
of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  reafonable  than  that  a  fund  which 
owes  its  exiftence  to  the  good  government  of  tlie  ftate,  fhould  be 
taxed  peculiarly,  or  fliould  contribute  fomething  more  than  the 
greater  part  of  other  funds  towards  the  fupport  of  that  govern- 
ment. 


Though,  in  many  different  countries  of  Europe,  taxes  have 
been  impofed  upon  the  rent  of  houfes,  I  do  not  know  of  any  in 
which  ground-rents  have  been  confidered  as  a  feparate  fubjedl  of 
taxation.  The  contrivers  of  taxes  have,  probably,  found  fome 
difficulty  in  afcertaining  what  part  of  the  rent  ought  to  be  confi- 
dered as  ground-rent,  and  what  part  ought  to  be  confidered  as  build- 
ing rent.  It  fhould  not,  however,  feem  veiy  difficult  to  diftinguifli 
thofe  two  parts  of  the  rent  from  one  another. 

In  Great  Britain  the  rent  of  houfes  is  fuppofed  to  be  taxed  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  rent  of  land,  by  what  is  called  the  annual 
land  tax.  The  valuation,  according  to  which  each  different  parifh 
and  diftri6l  is  afTeffed  to  this  tax,  is  always  the  fame.  It  was  ori- 
ginally extremely  unequal,  and  it  flill  continues  to  be  fo.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  this  tax  falls  flill  more  lightly 
upon  the  rent  of  houfes  than  upon  that  of  land.  In  fome  few 
diflri6ts  only,  which  were  originally  rated  high,  and  in  which  the 
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BOOK  rents  of  houfes  have  fallen  confiderably,  the  land  tax  of  three  or 
four  {hillings  in  the  pound,  is  faid  to  amount  to  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  the  real  rent  of  the  houfes.  Untenanted  houfes,  though  by 
kw  fubjeft  to  the  tax,  are,  in  mofl  diftri6ls,  exempted  from  it  by 
the  favour  of  the  affelTorsi  and  this  exemption  fometimes  occafions 
fome  little  variation  in  the  rate  of  particular  houfes,  though  that  of 
the  diftriiSl  is  always  the  fame. 

In  the  province  of  Holland  *  every  houfe  is  taxed  at  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  its  value,  without  any  regard  either  to  the  rent 
which  it  a6lually  pays,  or  to  the  circumftance  of  its  being  tenanted 
or  untenanted.  There  feems  to  be  a  hardfliip  in  obliging  the  pro- 
prietor to  pay  a  tax  for  an  untenanted  houfe,  from  which  he  can 
derive  no  revenue;  efpecially  fo  very  heavy  a  tax.  In  Holland, 
where  the  market  rate  of  intereft  does  not  exceed  three  per  cent, 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the  houfe,  mufV, 
m  mofl:  cafes,  amount  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  building- rent, 
perhaps  of  the  whole  rent.  The  valuation,  indeed,  according  to 
which  the  houfes  are  rated,  though  very  unequal,  is  faid  to  be. 
always  below  the  real  value.  When  a  houfe  is  rebuilt,  improved, 
or  enlarged,  there  is  a  new  valuation,  and  the  tax  is  rated  accord- 
ingly. 

The  contrivers  of  the  feveral  taxes  which  in  England  have,  at  diffe- 
rent times,  been  impofed  upon  houfes,  feem  to  have  imagined  that 
there  was  fome  great  difficulty  in  afcertaining,  with  tolerable  exaft- 
nefs,  what  was  the  real  rent  of  every  houfe.  They  have  regulated 
their  taxes,  therefore,  according  to  fome  more  obvious  circum- 
ftance, fuch  as  they  had  probably  imagined  would,  in  moft  cafes, 
bear  fome  proportion  to  the  rent. 

The  firfl:  tax  of  this  kind  was  hearth-money;  or  a  tax  of  two 
iliillings   upon  every  hearth.      In  order   to   afcertain  how  many 
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hearths  were  in  the  houfe,  it  was  neceflary  that  the  tax-gatherer  CHAP, 
fhould  enter  every  room  in  it.     This  odious  vifit  rendered  the  tax        ^'' 
odious.     Soon  after  the  revolution,  therefore,  it  was  aboHflied  as 
a  badge  of  flavery. 

The  next  tax  of  this  kind  was,  a  tax  of  two  fhilHngs  upon  every 
dwelling  houfe  inhabited.  A  houfe  with  ten  windows  to  pay  four 
fliillings  more.  A  houfe  with  twenty  windows  and  upwards  to 
pay  eight  (hillings.  This  tax  was  afterwards  fo  far  altered,  that 
houfes  with  twenty  windows,  and  with  lefs  than  thirty,  were  ordered 
to  pay  ten  fhillings,  and  thofe  with  thirty  windows  and  upwards 
to  pay  twenty  (hillings.  The  number  of  windows  can,  in  moft 
cafes,  be  counted  from  theoutfide,  and,  in  all  cafes,  without  entering 
every  room  in  the  houfe.  The  vifit  of  the  tax-gatherer,  therefore, 
was  lefs  ofFenfive  in  this  tax  than  in  the  hearth-money. 

This  tax  was  afterwards  repealed,  and  in  the  room  of  it  was 
eftablifhed  the  window  tax,  which  has  undergone  too  feveral  alte- 
rations and  augmentations.  The  window  tax,  as  it  (lands  at  prefent, 
(January,  1775)  over  and  above  the  duty  of  three  (hillings  upon 
every  houfe  in  England,  and  of  one  (hilling  upon  every  houfe  in 
Scotland,  lays  a  duty  upon  every  window,  which,  in  England,  aug- 
ments gradually  from  two-pence,  the  loweft  rate,  upon  houfes  with 
not  more  than  feven  windows ;  to  two  (hillings,  the  higheft  rate, 
upon  houfes  with  twenty-five  windows  and  upwards. 

The  principal  obje6lion  to  all  fuch  taxes  is  their  inequality,  an 
inequality  of  the  worft  kind,  as  they  muft  frequently  fall  much  hea- 
vier upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich.  A  houfe  of  ten  pounds 
rent  in  a  country  town  may  fometimes  have  more  windows  than  a 
houfe  of  five  hundred  pounds  rent  in  London ;  and  though  the 
inhabitant  of  the  former  is  likely  to  be  a  much  poorer  man  than 
that  of  the  latter,  yet  fo  far  as  his  contribution  is  regulated  by  the 
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BOOK  window- tax,  he  muft  contribute  more  to  the  fupport  of  the 
ftate.  Such  taxes  are,  therefore,  direftly  contrary  to  the  firft  of 
the  four  maxims  above  mentioned.  They  do  not  feem  to  offend 
much  againft  any  of  the  other  tliree. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  window-tax,  and  of  all  other 
taxes  upon  houfes,  is  to  lower  rents.  The  more  a  man  pays  for 
the  tax,  the  lefs,  it  is  evident,  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the 
rent.  Since  the  impofition  of  the  window-tax,  however,  the 
rents  of  houfes  have  upon  the  whole  rifen,  more  or  lefs,  in  almoft 
eveiy  town  and  village  of  Great  Britain  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Such  has  been  almofl  every  where  the  increafe  of  the  demand  for 
houfes,  that  it  has  raifed  the  rents  more  than  the  window-tax 
could  fmk  them  ;  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  great  profpe- 
rity  of  the  country,  and  of  the  increafing  revenue  of  its  inha- 
bitants. Had  it  not  been  for  the  tax,  rents  would  probably  have 
rifen  flill  higher. 

Article  II. 

7axei  upon  Profit,  or  upon  the  Revenue  artjing  from  Stock. 

THE  revenue  or  profit  arifing  from  ftock  naturally  divides 
itfelf  into  two  parts  -,  that  which  pays  the  interefV,  and  which 
belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  flock ;  and  that  furplus  part  which 
is  over  and  above  what  is  neceflary  for  paying  the  intereft. 

This  latter  part  of  profit  is  evidently  a  fub)e6t  not  taxable 
direClly.  It  is  the  compenfation,  and  in  moft  cafes  it  is  no 
more  than  a  very  moderate  compenfation,  for  the  rifk  and  trouble 
of  employing  the  flock.  The  employer  mufl  have  this  compen- 
fation, otherwife  he  cannot,  confiflently  with  his  own  iriterefl, 
continue  the  employment.  If  he  was  taxed  dire6lly,  therefore, 
in  proportion   to  the  whole  profit,  he  would  be  obliged  either  to 
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raife  the  rate  of  his  profit,  or  to  charge  the  tax  upon  the  intereft  CHAP, 
of  money  j  that  is,  to  pay  lefs  intereft.  If  he  raifed  the  rate  of 
his  profit  in  proportion  to  the  tax,  the  whole  tax,  though  it 
might  be  advanced  by  him,  would  be  finally  paid  by  one  or  other 
of  two  different  fets  of  people,  according  to  the  different  ways  in 
which  he  might  employ  the  flock  of  which  he  had  the  manage- 
ment. If  he  employed  it  as  a  farming  flock  in  the  cultivation  of 
land,  he  could  raife  the  rate  of  his  profit  only  by  retaining  a 
greater  portion,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of 
a  greater  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land ;  and  as  this  could 
be  done  only  by  a  reduction  of  rent,  the  final  payment  of  the  tax 
would  fall  upon  the  landlord.  If  he  employed  it  as  a  mercantile 
or  manufacturing  flock,  he  could  raife  the  rate  of  his  profit  only 
by  raifing  the  price  of  his  goods ;  in  which  cafe  the  final  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  confumers  of 
thofe  goods.  If  he  did  not  raife  the  rate  of  his  profit,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  charge  the  whole  tax  upon  that  part  of  it  which 
was  allotted  for  the  interefl  of  money.  He  could  afford  lefs 
interefl  for  whatever  flock  he  borrowed,  and  the  whole  weight 
of  the  tax  would  in  this  cafe  fall  ultimately  upon  the  interefl 
of  money.  So  far  as  he  could  not  relieve  himfelf  from  the  tax 
in  the  one  way,  he  would  be  obliged  to  relieve  himfelf  in  the 
other. 

The  interefl  of  money  feems  at  firfl  fight  a  fubjefl  equally 
capable  of  being  taxed  dire6lly  as  the  rent  of  land.  Like  the 
rent  of  land  it  is  a  neat  produce  which  remains  after  completely 
compenfating  the  whole  rifk  and  trouble  of  employing  the  flock. 
As  a  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  cannot  raife  rents ;  becaufe  the 
neat  produce  which  remains  after  replacing  the  flock  of  the 
farmer,  together  with  his  reafonable  profit,  cannot  be  greater 
after  the  tax  than  before  it :  fo,  for  the  fame  reafon,  a  tax  upon 
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BOOK  the  intereft  of  money  could  not  raife  the  rate  of  intereft  -,  the 
uJi)--j  quantity  of  ftock  or  money  in  the  country,  like  the  quantity  of 
land,  being  fuppofed  to  remain  the  fame  after  the  tax  as  before  it. 
The  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  it  has  been  (hewn  in  the  firft  book, 
is  every  where  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  (tock  to  be  employed 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  employment,  or  of  the 
bufmefs  which  muft  be  done  by  it.  But  the  quantity  of  the 
^nployment,  or  of  the  bufmefs  to  be  done  by  ftock,  could  nei- 
ther be  increafed  nor  diminiftied  by  any  tax  upon  the  intereft  of 
money.  If  the  quantity  of  the  ftock  to  be  employed,  thci-efore, 
was  neither  increafed  nor  diminiftied  by  it,  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit  would  neceffarily  remain  the  fame.  But  the  portion  of 
this  profit  neceflary  for  compenfating  the  rifle  and  trouble  of  the 
employer,  would  likewife  remain  the  fame ;  that  rifk  and  trouble 
b^ng  in  iw  refpedt  altered.  The  refidue,  therefore,  that  portion 
which  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  ftock,  and  which  pays  the 
intereft  of  money,  would  neceflarily  remain  the  fame  too.  At 
firft  fight,  therefore,  the  intereft  of  money  feems  to  be  a  fiib- 
jed  as  fit  to  be  taxed  directly  as  the  rent  of  land. 

There  are,  however,  two  different  circumftances  which  render 
the  intereft  of  money  a  much  lels  proper  fubjedt  of  diced:  taxa- 
tion than  the  rent  of  land. 

First,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  land  which  any  man 
poffeflTes  can  never  be  a  fecret,  and  can  always  be  afcertained  with 
great  exaftnels.  But  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  ftock 
which  he  poflefles  is  almoft  always  a  fecret,  and  can  fcarce  ever 
be  afcertained  with  tolerable  exaftnefs.  It  is  liable,  befides,  to 
almoft  continual  variations.  A  year  feldom  pafles  away,  fre- 
quently not  a  month,  fometimes  fcarce  a  fingle  day,  in  which  it 
does  not  rife  or  fall  more'or  lefs.  An  inquifition  into  every  man's 
j)rivate  circumftances,    and  an    inquifition   which,  in    order  to 
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accommodate  the  tax  to  them,  watched  over  all  the  flu6luations    CHAP, 
of  his  fortune,    would  be  a  fource  of  fuch  continual  and  endlefs 
vexation  as  no  people  could  fupport. 

Secondly,  land  is  a  fub]*e6l  which  cannot  be  removed  j  whereas 
flock  eafdy  may.  The  proprietor  of  land  is  neceflarily  a  citizen 
of  the  particular  country  in  which  his  eflatc  lies.  The  proprietor 
of  flock  is  propeily  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  is  not  neceflarily 
attached  to  any  particular  country.  He  would  be  apt  to  abandon 
the  country  in  which  he  was  expofed  to  a  vexatious  inquifition, 
in  order  to  be  affeflTed.  to  a  burdenfome  tax,  and  would  remove 
his  flock  to  fome  other  country  where  he  could  either  carry  on 
his  bufmefs  or  enjoy  his  fortune  more  at  his  eafe.  By  removing 
his  flock  he  would  put  an  end  to  all  the  induflry  which  it  had 
maintained  in  the  country  which  he  left.  Stock  cultivates  land; 
flock  employs  laboui'.  A  tax  which  tended  to  drive  away  flock, 
from  any  particular  country,  would  fo  far  tend  to  dry  up  every 
fource  of  revenue,  both  to  the  fovereign  and  to  the  fociety.  Not 
only  the  profits  of  flock,  but  the  rent  of  land  and  the  wages  of 
labour,  would  neceflarily  be  more  or  lefs  diminiflied  by  its  removal. 

The  nations,  accordingly,  who  have  attempted  to  tax  the 
revenue  arifmg  from  flock,  inflead  of  any  fevere  inquifition  of 
this  kind,  have  been  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  fome 
veiy  loofe,  and  therefore  more  or  lefs  arbitrary  eflimation.  The 
extreme  inequality  and  uncertainty  of  a  tax  afl'efTed  in  this  man- 
ner, can  be  compenfated  only  by  its  extreme  moderation,  in 
confequence  of  which  every  man  finds  himfelf  rated  fo  very 
much  below  his  real  revenue,  that  he  gives  himfelf  little  diflur- 
bance  though  his  neighbour  fhould  be  rated  fomewhat  lower. 

By  what  is  called  the  land-tax  in  England,  it  was  intended 
that    flock  fliould  be  taxed  in   the  fame    proportion    as    land. 

When 
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BOOK   When  the  tax  upon  land  was  at  four  fliilJings  in  the  pound,   or 
at   one-fifth  of  the  fuppofed    rent,    it  was   intended    that   flock 
fhould  be  taxed  at  one- fifth  of  the  fuppofed  interefl.     When  the 
prefent  annual  land-tax    was   firfl  impofed,  the  legal  rate  of  in- 
terefl was  fix   per  cent.     Every  hundred  pounds  flock,    accord- 
ingly,   was  fuppofed  to   be  taxed   at   twenty-four    fhillings,    the 
fifth  part  of  fix  pounds.     Since  the  legal  i-ate  of  interefl  has  been 
reduced  to  five  per  cent,  every  hundred  pounds  flock  is  fuppofed 
to  be  taxed  at  twenty  fhillings   only.     The  fum  to  be  raifed,  by 
what  is  called    the  land-tax,    was    divided  between   the   country 
and  the  principal  towns.     The  greater  part  of  it  was  laid  upon 
the  country ;  and  of  what  was  laid  upon  the  towns,  the  greater 
part  was  affefled  upon  the  houfes.     What  remained  to  be  afTeffed 
upon  the  flock  or  trade  of  the  towns  (for  the  flock  upon   the 
land  was  not  meant  to  be  taxed)  was  very  much  below  the  real 
value  of   that  flock  or  trade.      Whatever  inequalities,  therefore, 
there  might  be  in  the  original  afTeflinent,  gave  little  diflurbance. 
Every   parifh  and  dillri£l  flill  continues  to  be  rated  for  its  land, 
its  houfes,  and  its  flock,  according  to  the  original  afTelTment ;  and 
the  almofl  univerfal  profperity   of  the   country,    which   in  mofl 
places  has  raifed  very  much  the  value  of  all  thefe,  has  rendered 
thofe  inequalities  of  flill  lefs   importance  now.      The  rate   too 
upon  each  diflrifl   continuing  always  the  fame,  the  uncertainty 
of  this   tax,    fo  far  as  it  might  be  afliefred    upon  the   flock   of 
any  individual,   has  been  very  much  diminifhed,  as  well  as  I'en- 
dered  of  much  lefs  confequence<     If  the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
of  England  are  not  rated  to  the   land-tax   at  half  their  ailual 
value,  the  greater  part  of  the  flock  of  England  is  perhaps  fcarce 
rated  at  the  fiftieth  part  of  its  aclual  value.      In  fome  towns  the 
whole   land-tax    is   afl*efred  upon    houfes  -,    as    in    Weflminfler, 
where  flock  and  trade  are  free.     It  is  otherwife  in  London. 

In 
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In  all  countries  a  fevere  inquifition  into  the  circumftances  of  CHAP, 
private  perfons  has  been  carefully  avoided.  u— ^— — < 

At  Hamburgh  *  every  inhabitant  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
flate,  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  all  that  he  poffeffes  -,  and  as  the 
wealth  of  the  people  of  Hamburgh  conllfts  principally  in  ftock, 
tliis  tax  may  be  confidered  as  a  tax  upon  ftock.  Every  man 
afleffes  himfelf,  and,  in  the  prefence  of  the  magiftrate,  puts  an- 
nually into  the  public  coffer  a  certain  fum  of  money,  which  he 
declares  upon  oath  to  be  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  all  that  he 
poffefTes,  but  without  declaring  what  it  amounts  to,  or  being 
liable  to  any  examination  upon  that  fubjefl.  This  tax  is  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  be  paid  with  great  fidelity.  In  a  fmall  republic, 
where  the  people  have  entire  confidence  in  their  magiftrates,  are 
convinced  of  the  necefTity  of  the  tax  for  the  fupport  of  the  ftate, 
and  believe  that  it  will  be  faithfully  applied  to  that  purpofe,  fuch 
confcientious  and  voluntaiy  payment  may  fometimes  be  expected. 
It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Hamburgh. 

The  canton  of  Undervvold  in  Switzerland  is  frequently  ravagdd 
by  ftorms  and  inundations,  and  is  thereby  expofed  to  extraordi- 
nary expences.  Upon  fuch  occafions  the  people  afTemble,  and 
every  one  is  faid  to  declare  with  the  greateft  franknefs  what  he  is 
wortli,  in  order  to  be  taxed  accordingly.  At  Zurich  the  law 
orders  that  in  cafes  of  necefiity  every  one  fhould  be  taxed  in 
proportion  to  his  revenue ;  the  amount  of  which  he  is  obliged  to 
declare  upon  oath.  They  have  no  fufpicion,  it  is  faitl,  that  any 
of  their  fellow  citizens  will  deceive  them.  At  Bafil  the  principal 
revenue  of  the  flatc  arifes  from  a  fmall  cuftom  upon  goods  ex- 
ported. All  the  citizens  make  oath  that  they  will  pay  every  three 
months  all  the  taxes  impofed  by  the  law.  All  merchants- and 
even    all  inn-keepers    are    trufted   with    keeping   themfelves   the 

•  Memoii'js  coiicernant  !cs  doits,  tome  i.  p.  7+. 

account 
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B  op  K  account  of  the  goods  which  they  fell  either  within  or  without  the 
territory.  At  the  end  of  every  three  months  they  fend  this  account 
to  the  treafurer,  with  the  amount  of  the  tax  computed  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  It  is  not  fufpc(5led  that  the  revenue  fufFers  by  this  confi- 
dence * 

To  oblige  every  citizen  to  declare  pubfickly  upon  oath  the 
amount  of  his  fortune,  muft  not,  it  feems,  in  thofe  Swifs  cantons, 
be  reckoned  a  hardihip.  At  Hamburgh  it  would  be  reckoned  tlie 
greateft.  Merchants  engaged  in  the  hazardous  projefts  of  trade, 
all  tremble  at  the  dioughts  of  being  obliged  at  all  times  to  expofe 
the  real  ftate  of  iJieir  circumftances.  The  ruin  of  their  credit  and  the 
mifcMTiage  cff  their  proje6ls,  they  forefee,  would  too  often  be  the 
confequence.  A  fober  and  parfimonious  people,  who  are  ftrangers 
to  all  fuch  projefts,  do  not  feel  that  tliey  have  occafion  for  any 
fiich  concealment. 

In  Holland,  fbon  after  the  exaltation  of  the  late  prince  of  Orange 
to  the  ftadtholderfhip,  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  or  the  fiftieth  penny, 
as  it  wa5  called,  was  impofed  upon  the  whole  fubftance  of  every 
citizen.  Every  citizen  aflefled  himfelf  and  paid  his  tax  in  the 
fame  manner  as  at  Hamburgh ;  and  it  was  in  general  fuppofed  to 
have  been  paid  with  great  fidelity.  The  peopk  had  at  that  time  the 
greatefl  affeftion  for  their  new  government,  which  they  had  juft  efta- 
blifhed  1^  a  general  infurreftion.  The  tax  was  to  be  paid  but  once  ; 
in  order  to  relieve  the  ftate  in  a  particular  exigency.  It  was,  indeed, 
too  heavy  to  be  permanent.  In  a  country  where  the  market  rate  of 
intereft  feldom  exceeds  three  per  cent,  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  amounts 
to  thirteen  /hillings  and  fourpence  in  the  pound  upon  the  highefl 
neat  revenue  which  is  commonly  drawn  from  ftock.     It  is  a  tax 

*  Id,  tome  i.  p.  163,  166,   171. 

which 
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which  very  few  people  could  pay  without  encroaching  more  or  lefs 
upon  their  capitals.  In  a  particular  exigency  the  people  may,  from 
great  public  zeal,  make  a  great  effort,  and  give  up  even  a  part  of 
their  capital  in  order  to  relieve  the  ftate.  But  it  is  impoffible  that 
they  {hould  continue  to  do  fo  for  any  confiderable  time ;  and  if 
they  did,  the  tax  would  foon  ruin  them  fo  completely  as  to  render 
them  altogether  incapable  of  fupporting  the  ftate. 

THEtaxupon  ftock  impofed  by  the  land-tax  bill  in  England,  tho* 
it  is  proportioned  to  the  capital,  is  not  intended  to  diminifh  or 
take  away  any  part  of  that  capital.  It  is  meant  only  to  be  a  tax 
upon  the  intereft  of  money  proportioned  to  that  upon  the  rent  of 
land }  fo  that  when  the  latter  is  at  four  Ihillings  in  the  pound,  the 
former  may  be  at  four  fhillings  in  the  pound  too.  The  tax  at 
Hamburgh,  and  the  fttll  more  moderate  taxes  of  Underwold  and 
Zurich,  are  meant,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  be  taxes,  not  upon 
the  capital,  but  upon  the  intereft  or  neat  revenue  of  ftock.  That 
of  Holland  was  meant  to  be  a  tax  upon  the  capital. 


Taxes  upon  the  Profit  of  particular  Empkymenft. 

I  N  fome  countries  extraordinary  taxes  are  impofed  upon  the 
profits  of  ftock  -,  fometimes  when  employed  in  particular  branches 
of  trade,  and  fometimes  when  employed  in  agriculture. 

Of  the  former  kind  are  in  England  the  tax  upon  hawkers  and 
pedlars,  that  upon  hackney  coaches  and  eh^rs,  and  that  which  the 
keepers  of  ale-houfes  pay  for  a  licence  to  retail  ale  and  fpirituous 
liquors.  During  the  late  war,  another  tax  of  the  fame  kind  was 
propofed  upon  Ihops.  The  war  having  been  undertaken,  it  was 
laid,    in  defence  of  the  trade  of  the  country,    the  merchants, 

who 
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B  OO  K   who  were  to  profit  by  it,  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  fuppoit 
of  it. 

A  TAX,  however,  upon  the  profits  of  flock  employed  in  any  parti- 
cular branch  of  trade,  can  never  fall  finally  upon  the  dealers  (who 
muft  in  all  ordinary  cafes  have  their  reafonable  profit,  and,  where 
the  competition  is  free,  can  feldom  have  more  than  that  profit)  but 
always  upon  the  confumers,  who  muft  be  obliged  to  pay  in  the  price 
of  the  goods  the  tax  which  the  dealer  advances ;  and  generally  with 
fome  over-charge. 

A  TAX  of  this  kind,  when  it  is  proportioned  to  the  trade  of  the 
dealer,  is  finally  paid  by  the  confumer,  and  occafions  no  oppreflion 
to  the  dealer.  When  it  is  not  fo  proportioned,  but  is  the  fame 
upon  all  dealers,  though  in  this  cafe  too  it  is  finally  paid  by  the 
confumer,  yet  it  favours  the  great,  and  occafions  fome  oppreflion  to 
the  fmall  dealer.  The  tax  of  five  fhillings  a  week  upon  every  hack- 
ney coach,  and  that  of  ten  fhillings  a  year  upon  every  hackney 
chair,  fo  far  as  it  is  advanced  by  the  different  keepers  of  fuch 
coaches  and  chairs,  is  exa6tly  enough  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
their  refpe6live  dealings.  It  neither  favours  the  great,  nor  opprefles 
the  fmaller  dealer.  The  tax  of  twenty  fhillings  a  year  for  a  licence 
to  fell  ale  -,  of  forty  fhillings  for  a  licence  to  fell  fpirituous  liquors; 
and  of  forty  fhillings  more  for  a  licence  to  fell  wine,  being  the  fame 
upon  all  retailers,  mufl  neceffarily  give  fome  advantage  to  the  great, 
and  occafion  fome  oppreffion  to  the  fmall  dealers.  The  former 
mufl  find  it  more  eafy  to  get  back  the  tax  in  the  price  of  their  goods 
than  the  latter.  The  moderation  of  the  tax,  however,  renders  this 
inequality  of  lefs  importance,  and  it  may  to  many  people  appear  not 
improper  to  give  fome  difcouragement  to  the  multiplication  of  little 
ale-houfes.  The  tax  upon  fliops,  it  was  intended,  fhould  be  the 
fame  upon  all  fliops.     It  could  not  well  have  been  otherwife.     Jt 

would 
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would  have  been  impoflible  to  proportion  with  tolerable  exa6lncfs    CHAP. 


the  tax  upon  a  (hop  to  the  extent  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  it> 
without  fuch  an  inquifition,  as  would  have  been  altogether  infup- 
portable  in  a  free  country.  If  the  tax  had  been  confiderable,  it 
would  have  opprefled  the  fmall,  and  forced  almoft  the  whole  retail 
trade  into  the  hands  of  the  great  dealers.  The  competition  of  the 
former  being  taken  away,  the  latter  would  have  enjoyed  a  mono- 
poly of  the  trade  -,  and  like  all  other  monopolifts  would  foon  have 
combined  to  raife  their  profits  much  beyond  what  was  neceflary  for 
the  payment  of  the  tax.  The  final  payment,  inftead  of  falling 
upon  the  fhopkeeper,  would  have  fallen  upon  the  confumer,  with  a 
confiderable  over-charge  to  the  profit  of  the  (hopkeeper.  For  thefe 
r-eafons,  the  projeft  of  a  tax  upon  fhops  was  laid  afide,  and  in  the 
room  of  it  was  fubflituted  the  fubfidy  1759. 

What  in  France  is  called  the  perfbnal  taille  is,  perhaps,  the 
moft  important  tax  upon  the  profits  of  ilock  employed  in  agricul- 
ture that  is  levied  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

In  the  diforderly  ftate  of  Europe  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
feudal  government,  the  fovereign  was  obliged  to  content  himfelf 
with  taxing  thofe  who  were  too  weak  to  refufe  to  pay  taxes.  The 
great  lords,  though  wilUng  to  aflift  him  upon  particular  emergencies, 
refufed  to  fubje6l  themfelves  to  any  conftant  tax,  and  he  was  not 
fjtrong  enough  to  force  them.  The  occupiers  of  land,  all  over 
Europe,  were  the  greater  part  of  them  originally  bond-men. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  they  were  gradually  eman- 
cipated. Some  of  them  acquired  the  property  of  landed  eftates 
which  they  held  by  fome  bafe  or  ignoble  tenure,  fometimes  under  the 
king,  and  fometimes  under  fome  other  great  lord,  like  the  antient 
copy-holders  of  England.  Others,  without  acquiring  the  property, 
obtained  leafcs  for  terms  of  years  of  the  lands  which  they  occu- 
pied 
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BOOK    pied  under  their  lord,  and  thus  became  lefs  dependent  upon  him. 
The  great  lords  feem  to  have  beheld  the  degree  of  profperity  and 
independency  which  this  inferior  order  of  men  had  thus  come  to 
enjoy,  with  malignant  and  contemptuous  indignation,  and  wil- 
lingly confented  that  the  fovereign  fhould  tax  them.    In  fome  coun- 
tries this  tax  was  confined  to  the  lands  which  were  held  in  property 
by  an  ignoble  tenure  j  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  taille  was  faid  to  be 
real*     The  land-tax  eftablilhed  by  the  late  kl»g  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  taiUe  in  the  provinces  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  Dauphine,  and 
Brittany;  in  tlie  generality  of  Montauban,  and  in  the  ele<51:ions  of 
Agen  and  Condom,  as  well  as  in  fome  other  diftrifts  of  France, 
are  taxes  upon  lands  held  in  property  by  an  ignoble  tenure.     In 
other  countries  the  tax  was  laid  upon  the  fuppofed  profits  of  all 
thofe  who  held  in  farm  or  leafe  lands  belonging  to  other  people, 
whatever  might  be  the  tenure  by  which  the  proprietor  held  them  j 
and  in  this  calib  the  taille  was  faid  to  be  perfonal.     In  the  greater 
part  of  tliofe  provinces  of  France,  which  are  called  the  Countries 
of  Ele6lions,   tlie  taille  is  of  this  kind.     The  real  taille,  as  it  is 
impofed  only  upon  a  part  of  the  lands  of  the  country,  is  necefla- 
rily  an  unequal,  but  it  is  not  always  an  arbitrary  tax,  though  it  is 
fo  upon  fc«ne  occaiions.     The  peifonal  taille,  as  it  is  intended  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  profits  of  a  certain  clafs  of  people,  which  can 
only  be  guefled  at,  is  neceffarily  both  arbitrary  and  unequal. 

In  France  the  perfonal  taille  at  prefent,  (1775,)  annually  impoied 
upon  the  twenty  generalities,  called  the  Countries  of  Ele£lions, 
amounts  to  40,107,239  livres,  16  fous  *.  The  proportion  in  which 
this  fum  is  aflefled  upon  thofe  different  provinces,  varies  from  year 
to  year,  according  to  the  reports  which  are  made  to  tljie  king's 
council  concerning  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the  crop,  as  well  as 
other  circumftances  which  may  either  increafe  or  diminiih  their 

refpe<^ive 
*  Memolres.conccmantles  Droits,  &c.  tome  ii.  p.  17. 
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refpeflive  abilities  to  pay.  Each  generality  is  divided  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ekdlions,  and  the  proportion  in  which  the  fum 
Impofed  upon  the  whole  generality  is  divided  among  thofe  different 
ele6lions,  varies  likewife  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  reports 
made  to  the  council  concerning  their  refjieflive  abilities.  It  feems 
impofiible  that  the  council,  with  the  beft  intentions,  can  ever  pro- 
portion with  tolerable  exa6tnefs,  either  of  thofe  two  afleffnients  to 
the  real  abilities  of  the  province  or  diilridt  upon  which  they  are 
refpe6lively  laid.  Ignorance  and  mifmformation  muft  always,  more 
or  lefs,  raiflead  the  moft  upright  council.  The  proportior.  which 
each  parifh  ought  to  fupport  of  what  is  aflefled  upon  the  whole 
de£i:ion,  and  that  which  each  individual  ought  to  fupport  of  what 
is  afTcffed  upon  his  particular  parilh,  are  both  in  the  fame  manner 
varied,  from  year  to  year>  according  as  circumftances  are  fuppofed 
to  require.  Thefe  circumftances  are  judged  of,  in  the  one  cafe, 
by  the  officers  of  the  eledVion ;  in  the  other  by  thofe  of  the  parifli; 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  are,  more  or  lefs,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  influence  of  the  intendant.  Not  only  ignorance  and  mif- 
jTiformation,  but  friendfliip,  party  aniraofity,  and  private  relent- 
ment,  are  faid  frequently  to  miflead  fuch  afleflbrs.  No  man  fub- 
ie6l  to  fuch  a  tax,  it  is  evident,  can  ever  be  certain,  before  he  is 
aflefled,  of  what  he  is  to  pay.  He  cannot  even  be  certain  after  he 
is  aflefled.  If  any  perfon  has  been  taxed  who  ought  to  have  been 
exempted  j  or  if  any  perfon  has  been  taxed  beyond  his  proportion, 
though  both  muft  pay  in  the  mean  time,  yet  if  they  complain  and 
make  good  their  complaints,  the  whole  parifti  is  reimpofed  next  year 
in  order  to  reimburfe  them.  If  any  of  the  contributors  become  bank- 
rupt or  infolvent,  the  colleftor  is  obliged  to  advance  his  tax,  and 
the  whole  parifh  is  reimpofed  next  yeai'  in  order  to  reimburfe  the 
collector.  If  the  colle6lor  himfelf  fliould  become  bankrupt,  the 
parifti  which  ele6ls  him  muft  anfwer  for  his  condu6t  to  the  receiver- 
general  of  the  eledion.     But,  as  it  might  be  troublefome  for  the 

receiver 
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BOOK  receiver  to  profecute  the  whole  parifli,  he  takes  at  his  choice  five  or 
fix  of  the  richeft  contributors,  and  obliges  them  to  make  good 
what  had  been  loft  by  the  infolvency  of  the  colle6lor.  The  parifli 
is  afterwards  reimpofed  in  order  to  reimburfe  thofe  five  or  fix.  Such 
reimpofitions  are  always  over  and  above  the  taille  of  the  particular 
year  in  which  they  are  laid  on. 

When  a  tax  is  impofed  upon  the  profits  of  ftock  in  a  particular 
branch  of  trade,  the  traders  are  all  careful  to  bring  no  more  goods 
to  market  than  what  they  can  fell  at  a  price  fufficient  to  reimburfg 
them  for  advancing  the  tax.     Some  of  them  withdraw  a  part  of 
their  ftocks  from  the  trade,  and  the  market  is  more  fparingly  fup- 
plied  than  before.     The  price  of  the  goods  rifes,  and  the  final  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  falls  upon  the  confumer.     But  when  a  tax  is  im- 
pofed upon  the  profits  of  ftock  employed  in  agriculture,  it  is  not 
the  intereft  of  the  farmers  to  withdraw  any  part  of  their  ftock 
from  that  employment.     Each  farmer  occupies  a  certain  quantity 
of  land,  for  which  he  pays  rent.     For  the  proper  cultivation  of 
this  land  a  certain  quantity  of  ftock  is  necefTary ;  and  by  withdraw- 
ing any  part  of  this  necefTary  quantity,  the  farmer  is  not  likely  to 
be  more  able  to  pay  either  the  rent  or  the  tax.     In  order  to  pay 
the  tax,  it  can  never  be  his  intereft  to  diminifli  the  quantity  of  his 
produce,  nor  confequently  to  fupply  the  market  more  fparingly  than 
before.     The  tax,  therefore,  will  never  enable  him  to  raife  the  price 
of  his  produce,  nor  to  reimburfe  himfclf  by  throwing  the  final 
payment  upon  the  confumer.     The  farmer,  however,  muft  have 
his  reafonable  profit  as  well  as  every  other  dealer,  Otheiwife  he  miift 
give  up  the  trade.     After  the  impofition  of  a  tax  of  this  kiml,  he 
can  get  this  reafonable  profit  only  by  paying  Icfs  rent  to  the  land- 
lord.    The  more  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the  Icfs  he 
can  afford  to  pay  in  the  way  of  rent.     A  tax  of  this  kind  impofed 
during  the  currency  of  a  leafe  may,  no  doubt,  diftrefs  or  ruin  the 

farmer. 
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farmer.     Upon  the  renewal  of  the  leafe  it  muft  always  fall  upon   CHAP, 
the  landlord. 


In  the  countries  where  the  perfonal  taille  takes  place,  the  farmer 
is  commonly  aflefTed  in  proportion  to  the  flock  which  he  appears 
to  employ  in  cultivation.  He  is,  upon  this  account,  frequently 
afraid  to  have  a  good  team  of  horfes  or  oxen,  but  endeavours  to 
cultivate  with  the  meaneft  and  moft  wretched  inftruments  of  huf- 
bandry  that  he  can.  Such  is  his  diftruft  in  the  juftice  of  his  alfef- 
fors,  that  he  counterfeits  poverty,  and  wifhes  to  appear  fcarce  able  to 
pay  any  thing  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  pay  too  much.  By  this 
miferable  policy  he  does  not,  perhaps,  always  confult  his  own  inte- 
reft  in  the  moft  effeflual  manner ;  and  he  probably  lofes  more  by 
the  diminution  of  his  produce  than  he  faves  by  that  of  his  tax- 
Though,  in  confequence  of  this  wretched  cultivation  the  market  is, 
no  doubt,  fomewhat  worfe  fupplied;  yet  the  fmall  rife  of  price 
which  this  may  occafion,  as  it  is  not  likely  even  to  indemnify  the 
farmer  for  the  diminution  of  his  produce,  it  is  ftill  lefs  likely  to 
enable  him  to  pay  more  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  public,  the  far- 
mer, the  landlord,  all  fuffer  more  or  lefs  by  this  degraded  cultiva- 
tion. That  the  perfonal  taille  tends,  in  many  different  ways,  to 
dlfcourage  cultivation,  and  confequently  to  dry  up  the  principal 
fource  of  the  wealth  of  every  great  country,  I  have  ah'eady  had 
occafion  to  obferve  in  the  third  book  of  this  inquiry. 

What  are  called  poll-taxes  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  North 
America,  and  in  the  Weft  India  iflands,  annual  taxes  of  fo  much 
a  head  upon  every  negro,  are  properly  taxes  upon  the  profits  of  a 
certain  fpecies  of  ftock  employed  in  agriculture.  As  tlie  planters 
are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  both  farmers  and  landlords,  the 
final  payment  of  the  tax  falls  upon  them  in  their  quality  of  land- 
lords without  any  retribution. 

Taxes 
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B  O  O  K  Taxes  of  fo  much  a  head  upon  the  bondmen  employed  m  cul- 
tivation, feem  antiently  to  have  been  common  all  over  Europe. 
There  fubfifts  at  prefent  a  tax  of  this  kind  in  the  empire  of  Ruflia. 
It  is  probably  upon  this  account  that  poll-taxes  of  all  kinds  have 
often  been  reprefented  as  badges  of  flavery.  Every  tax,  however, 
is  to  the  perfon  who  pays  it  a  badge,  not  of  flavery,  but  of  liberty* 
It  denotes  that  he  is  fubjeft  to  government,  indeed,  but  that,  as  he 
has  fome  propcity,  he  cannot  himfelf  be  the  property  of  a  mailer. 
A  poll-tax  upon  flaves  is  altogether  different  from  a  poll-tax  upon 
freemen.  The  latter  is  paid  by  the  perfons  upon  whom  it  is  im- 
pofed  J  the  former  by  a  different  fet  of  perfons.  The  latter  is  either 
altogether  arbitrary  or  altogether  unequal,  and  in  moft  cafes  is  both 
the  one  and  the  other ;  the  former,  though  in  fome  refpefts  un- 
gual, different  flaves  being  of  different  values,  is  in  no  refpeft  arbi- 
traiy.  Every  mafler  who  knows  the  number  of  his  own  flaves, 
knows  exa<£lly  what  he  has  to  pay.  Thofe  different  taxes,  however, 
being  called  by  the  fame  name,  have  been  confidered  as  of  the 
fame  nature. 

Taxes  upon  the  profits  of  flock  in  particular  employments  can 
never  affe6l  the  interefl  of  money.  Nobody  will  lend  his  money 
for  lefs  interefl:  to  thofe  who  exercife  the  taxed,  than  to  thofe  who 
exercife  the  untaxed  employments.  Taxes  upon  the  revenue  arifing 
from  flock  in  all  employments,  where  the  government  attempts  to 
levy  them  with  any  degree  of  exaftnefs,  will,  in  many  cafes,  fall 
upon  the  interefl  of  money.  The  Vingtieme  or  twentieth-penny  in 
France,  is  a  tax  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  is  called  the  land-tax 
in  England,  and  is  afleffed,  in  the  fame  manner,  upon  the  revenue 
arifing  from  land,  houfes,  and  flock.  So  far  as  it  affeds  flock,  it  is 
affefTed,  though  not  with  great  rigour,  yet  with  much  more  exadlnefs 
than  that  part  of  the  land-tax  of  England  which  is  impofed  upon 
the  fame  fund.  It,  in  many  cafes,  falls  altogether  upon  the  inte- 
refl 
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reft  of  money.  Money  is  frequently  funk  in  France  upon  what  CHAP. 
are  called  Contra6ts  for  the  conftitution  of  a  rent,  that  is,  perpe- 
tual annuities  redeemable  at  any  time  by  the  debtor  upon  repay- 
ment of  the  fum  originally  advanced,  but  of  which  this  redemption 
is  not  exigible  by  the  creditor  except  in  particular  cafes.  The  ving- 
tieme  feems  not  to  have  raifed  the  rate  of  thofe  annuities,  though 
it  is  exactly  levied  upon  them  all. 


Appendix    to   Articles    I.  and  II. 

'Taxes  upon  the  capital  Value  of  Land,  Houfes,  and  Stock. 

WHILE  property  remains  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  fame  perfon, 
whatever  permanent  taxes  may  have  been  impofed  upon  it,  they 
have  never  been  intended  to  diminifh  or  take  away  any  part  of  its 
capital  value,  but  only  fome  part  of  the  revenue  arifing  from  it. 
But  when  property  changes  hands,  when  it  is  tranfmitted  either 
from  the  dead  to  the  living,  or  from  the  living  to  the  living,  fuch 
taxes  have  frequently  been  impofed  upon  it  as  neceflarily  take  away 
fome  part  of  its  capital  value. 

The  transference  of  all  forts  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the 
living,  and  that  of  immoveable  property,  of  land  and  houfes,  from 
the  living  to  the  living,  are  tranfadions  which  are  in  their  nature 
either  public  and  notorious,  or  fuch  as  cannot  be  long  concealed. 
Such  tranfa6lions,  therefore,  may  be  taxed  diredly.  The  trans- 
ference of  ftock  or  -^moveable  property  from  the  living  to  the 
living  by  the  lending  of  money,  is  frequently  a  fecret  tranfaclion, 
and  may  always  be  made  fo.  It  cannot  cafily,  therefore,  be  taxed 
directly.  It  has  been  taxed  indirectly  in  two  different  ways ;  firft, 
by  requiring  that  the  deed,  containing  the  obligation  to  repay, 
fliould  be  written  upon  paper  or  parchment,   which  had  paid  a 

certain 
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BOOK  certain  flam p- duty,  othcrwife  not  to  be  valid  -,  fecondly,  by  re- 
quiring, under  the  like  penalty  of  invalidity,  that  it  fhould  be 
recorded  either  in  a  public  or  fecret  regifter,  and  by  impofing  cer- 
tain duties  upon  fuch  regiftration.  Stamp-duties  and  duties  of 
regiftration  have  frequently  been  impofed  likewife  upon  the  deeds 
transferring  property  of  all  kinds  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  and 
upon  thofe  transferring  immoveable  property  from  the  living  to  the 
living,  tranfadtions  which  might  eafily  have  been  taxed  diredly. 

The  Vicefima  Hereditatum,  the  twentieth  penny  of  inheritances, 
impofed  by  Auguftus  upon  the  antient  Romans,  was  a  tax  upon 
the  transfei-ence  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the  living.  Dion 
Caffius-f-,  the  author  who  writes  concerning  it  the  leaft  indiftindly, 
fays,  that  it  was  impofed  upon  all  fuccefllons,  legacies  and  dona- 
tions, in  cafe  of  death,  except  upon  thofe  to  the  nearefl:  relations, 
and  to  the  poor. 

Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  Dutch  tax  upon  fuccefllons  *.  Colla- 
teral fuccefllons  are  taxed,  according  to  the  degree  of  relation,  from 
five  to  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the  fucceflion. 
Tefl:amentaiy  donations  or  legacies  to  collaterals,  are  fubjefl  to  the 
like  duties.  Thofe  from  huftjand  to  wife,  or  from  wife  to  huf- 
band,  to  the  fiftieth  penny.  The  Lu£luofa  Hereditas,  the  mourn- 
ful fucceflion  of  afcendents  to  dependents,  to  the  twentieth  penny 
only.  Direfl  fuccefllons,  or  thofe  of  defcendents  to  afcendents, 
pay  no  tax.  The  death  of  a  father,  to  fuch  of  his  children  as  live 
in  the  fame  houfe  with  him,  is  feldom  attended  with  any  increafe, 
and  frequently  with  a  confiderable  diminution  of  revenue ;  by  the 
lofs  of  his  induftry,  of  his  office,  or  of  fome  life-rent  eftate,  of 
which  he  may  have  been  in  pofleflion.  That  tax  would  be  cruel  and 
opprefllve  which  aggravated  their  lofs  by  taking  from  them  any  part 

of 

+  Lib.  55.   See  alfo  Burman  de  Ved  gaJibus  pop.  Rom.  cap.  xi.  and  Bouchaud  de 
r  impot  du  vingtieme  fur  les  fucceir.ons. 

*  Mcmoires  concernant  les  Droits,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  azj. 
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of  his  fucceffion.  It  may,  however,  fometimes  be  otherwife  with  CHAP, 
thoie  childien  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  are  faid 
to  be  emancipated  J  in  that  of  the  Scotch  law,  to  be  foris-fami- 
liated ;  that  is,  who  have  received  their  portion,  have  got  fami- 
lies of  their  own,  and  are  fuppoited  by  funds  feparate  and  inde- 
pendent of  thofe  of  their  father.  Whatever  part  of  his  fuccef- 
fion might  come  to  fuch  children,  would  be  a  real  addition  to 
their  fortune,  and  might,  therefore,  perhaps,  without  more  incon- 
veniency  than  what  attends  all  duties  of  this  kind,  be  liable  to  fome 
tax. 

The  cafualties  of  the  feudal  law  were  taxes  upon  the  tranf^ 
ference  of  land,  both  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  and  from  the 
living  to  the  living.  In  antient  times  they  conftituted  in  every 
part  of  Europe  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  revenue  of 
the  crown. 

The  heir  of  every  immediate  vafTal  of  the  crown  paid  a  cer- 
tain duty,  generally  a  year's  rent,  upon  receiving  the  inveftiture  of 
the  eftate.  If  the  heir  was  a  minor,  the  whole  rents  of  the 
efl'ate,  during  the  continuance  of  the  minority,  devolved  to  the 
fuperior  without  any  other  charge,  befides  the  maintenance  of 
the  minor,  and  the  payment  of  the  widow's  dower,  when  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  dowager,  upon  the  land.  When  the  minor  came  to  be 
of  age,  another  tax,  called  Relief,  was  ftill  due  to  the  fuperior,  which 
generally  amounted  likewife  to  a  year's  rent.  A  long  minority, 
which  in  the  prefent  times  fo  frequently  difburdens  a  great  eftate  of 
all  its  incumbrances,  and  reftores  the  family  to  their  antient  fplendor, 
could  in  thofe  times  have  no  fuch  effedl.  The  wafte,  and  not  the  dif- 
incumbrance  of  the  eftate,  was  the  common  efi"e£t  of  a  long  minority. 

By  the  feudal  law  the  vaflal  could  not  alienate  without  the 
confent  of  his  fuperior,  who  generally  extorted  a  fine  or  com- 
pofition  for  granting  it.  This  fine,  which  was  at  firft  arbitrary, 
eame  in  many  countries  to  be  regulated  at    a   certain    portion 

of 
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BOOK  of  the  price  of  the  land.  In  fome  countries,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  other  feudal  cuftoms  have  gone  into  difufe,  this  tax 
upon  the  alienation  of  land  ftill  continues  to  make  a  confiderabie 
branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign.  In  the  canton  of  Berne 
it  is  fo  high  as  a  fixth  part  of  the  price  of  all  noble  fiefs ; 
and  a  tenth  part  of  that  of  all  ignoble  ones  *.  In  the  canton  of 
Lucerne  the  tax  upon  the  fale  of  lands  is  not  univerfal,  and  takes 
place  only  in  certain  diftri6ls.  But  if  any  perfon  fells  his  land, 
in  order  to  remove  out  of  the  territory,  he  pays  ten  per  cent. 
upon  the  w^hole  price  of  the  fale  -f-.  Taxes  of  the  fame  kind 
upon  the  fale  either  of  all  lands,  or  of  lands  held  by  certain 
tenures,  take  place  in  many  other  countries,  and  make  a  more 
or  lefs  confiderabie  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign. 

Such  tranfaflions  may  be  taxed  indiretlly  by  means  either 
of  ftamp-duties,  or  of  duties  upon  regiftration  ;  and  thofe  duties 
either  may  or  may  not  be  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  fubjed: 
which  is  transferred. 

In  Great  Britain  the  ftamp-duties  are  higher  or  lower,  not  fo 
much  according  to  the  value  of  the  property  transferred,  (an 
eighteen  penny  or  half  crown  ftamp  being  fufficient  upon  a  bond 
for  the  largeft  fum  of  money)  as  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
deed.  The  higheft  do  not  exceed  fix  j)ounds  upon  every  flieet  of 
paper,  or  fkin  of  parchment ;  and  thefe  high  duties  fall  chiefly 
upon  grants  from  the  crown,  and  upon  certain  lav/  proceedings ; 
without  any  regard  to  the  value  of  the  fubjedl.  There  are  in 
Great  Britain  no  duties  on  the  regiftration  of  deeds  or  writings, 
except  the  fees  of  the  officers,  who  keep  the  regifterj  and  thefe 
are  feldom  more  than  a  reafonable  lecompence  for  their  labour. 
The  crown  derives  no  revenue  from  them. 

•  Memoires  cor.cernant  les  Droits,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  154.  t  ^^-  P-  '57- 

In 
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In  Holland  *  there  are  both  ftamp-duties  and  duties  upon  regl- 
ftration ;  which  in  fome  cafes  are,  and  in  fome  are  not  proportioned 
to  the  value  of  the  property  transferred.  All  teftaments  muft  be  writ- 
ten upon  ftampt-paper,  of  which  the  price  is  proportioned  to  the 
property  difpofed  of,  fo  that  there  are  ftamps  which  coft  from  three- 
pence, or  three  ftivers  a  ftieet,  to  three  hundred  florins,  equal  to  about 
twenty-feven  pound  ten  fliillings  of  our  money.  If  the  ftamp  is 
of  an  inferior  price  to  what  the  teftator  ought  to  have  made  ufe 
of,  his  fucceHion  is  confifcated.  This  is  over  and  above  all 
their  other  taxes  on  fucceflion.  Except  bills  of  exchange,  and 
fome  other  mercantile  bills,  all  other  deeds,  bonds  and  contrafls, 
are  fubjeft  to  a  ftamp-duty.  This  duty,  however,  does  not  rife 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  fubje6tw  All  fales  of  land  and 
of  houfes,  and  all  mortgages  upon  either,  muft  be  regiftered,  and, 
upon  regifliration,  pay  a  duty  to  the  ftate  of  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  price  or  the  mortgage.  This 
duty  is  extended  to  the  fale  of  all  fhips  and  veffels  of  more  than 
two  tons  burthen,  whether  decked  or  undecked.  Thefe,  it  feems, 
are  confidered  as  a  fort  of  houfes  upon  the  water.  The  fale  of 
moveables,  when  it  is  ordered  by  a  court  of  juftice,  is  fubjefl  to 
the  like  duty  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

In  France  there  are  both  ftamp-duties  and  duties  upon  r^- 
ftration.  The  former  are  confidered  as  a  branch  of  the  aides  or 
excife,  and  in  the  provinces  where  thofe  duties  take  place,  are 
levied  by  the  excife  officers.  The  latter  are  confidered  as  a  branch 
of  the  domaine  of  the  crown,  and  are  levied  by  a  different  fet 
of  officers. 

Those    modes   of  taxation,    by  ftamp-duties   and  by    duties 

upon  regiftraticn,  are  of  very  modem  invention.     In  the  courfe 

of  little  more  than  a  century,    however,  ftamp-duties  have,   in 

Europe,  become  almoft  univerfal,  and  duties   upon  regiftraticn 

*  Id.  tom.  i.  p.  223,  224,  225. 
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BOOK  extremely  common.  There  is  no  art  which  one  government  fooner 
learns  of  another  than  that  of  draining  money  from  the  pockets 
of  the  people. 

Taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property  from  the  dead  to 
the  living,  fall  finally  as  well  as  immediately  upon  the  perfon  to 
whom  the  property  is  transferred.  Taxes  upon  the  fale  of  land 
fall  altogether  upon  the  feller.  The  feller  is  almoft  always  under 
the  neceflity  of  felling,  and  mull,  therefore,  take  fuch  a  price 
as  he  can  get.  The  buyer  is  fcarce  ever  under  the  neceflity  of 
buying,  and  will,  therefore,  give  only  fuch  a  price  as  he  hkes. 
He  confiders  what  the  land  will  coft  him  in  tax  and  price  toge- 
ther. The  more  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the 
lefs  he  will  be  difpofed  to  give  in  the  way  of  price.  Such  taxes, 
therefore,  fall  almoft  always  upon  a  neceflltous  perfon,  and  muft, 
therefore,  be  frequently  very  cruel  and  oppreflive.  Taxes  upon 
the  fale  of  new-built  houfes,  where  the  building  is  fold  without 
the  ground,  fall  generally  upon  the  buyer,  becaufe  the  builder 
muft  generally  have  his  profit  i  otherwife  he  muft  give  up  the 
trade.  If  he  advances  the  tax,  therefore,  the  buyer  muft  gene- 
rally repay  it  to  him.  Taxes  upon  the  fale  of  old  houfes,  for  the 
fame  reafon  as  thofe  upon  the  fale  of  land,  fall  generally  upon 
the  feller;  whom  in  moft  cafes  either  conveniency  or  neceflity 
obliges  to  fell.  The  number  of  new  built  houfes  that  are  annu- 
ally brought  to  market,  is  more  or  lefs  regulated  by  the  demand. 
Unlefs  the  demand  is  fuch  as  to  afford  the  builder  his  profit,  after 
paying  all  expences,  he  will  build  no  more  houfes.  1  he  number 
of  old  houfes  which  happen  at  any  time  to  come  to  market  is 
regulated  by  accidents  of  which  the  greater  part  have  no  relation 
to  the  demand.  Two  or  three  great  bankruptcies  in  a  mercan- 
tile town,  v/ill  bring  many  houfes  to  fale,  which  muft  be  fold 
for  what  can  be  got  for  them.  Taxes  upon  the  fdc  of  ground- 
rents  fall  altogether  upon  the  feller ;  for  the  lame  reafon  as  thofe 

upon 
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upon  the  fale  of  land.  Stamp  duties,  and  duties  upon  the  regi-  CHAP. 
ftration  of  bonds  and  contra6ls  for  borrowed  money,  fall  alto- 
gether upon  the  borrower,  and,  in  fadl,  are  always  paid  by  him. 
Duties  of  the  fame  kind  upon  law  proceedings  fall  upon  the 
fuitors.  They  reduce  to  both  the  capital  value  of  the  fubjefl  in 
difpute.  The  more  it  cofts  to  acquire  any  property,  the  lefs  mud 
be  the  value  of  it  when  acquired. 

All  taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property  of  every  kind,  fo 
far  as  they  diminilh  the  capital  value  of  that  property,  tend  to 
diminifh  the  funds  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  produftivc 
labour.  They  are  all  more  or  lefs  unthrifty  taxes  that  increafe 
the  revenue  of  the  fovereign,  which  feldom  maintains  any  but 
unprodu6live  labourers,  at  the  expence  of  the  capital  of  the 
people  which  maintains  none  but  produflive. 

Such  taxes,  even  when  they  are  proportioned  to  the  value  of 
the  property  transferred,  are  ftill  unequal  -,  the  frequency  of  tranf- 
ference  not  being  always  equal  in  property  of  equal  value.  When 
they  are  not  proportioned  to  this  value,  which  is  the  cafe  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  ftamp- duties,  and  duties  of  regiftration, 
they  are  ftill  more  fo.  They  are  in  no  refpe6l  arbitrary,  but  are 
or  may  be  in  all  cafes  perfectly  clear  and  certain.  Though  they 
Ibmetimes  fall  upon  the  perfon  who  is  not  very  able  to  pay;  the 
time  of  payment  is  in  moft  cafes  fufficiently  convenient  for  him. 
When  the  payment  becomes  due,  he  muft  in  moft  cafes  have  the 
money  to  pay.  They  are  levied  at  very  little  expence,  and  in 
general  fubjedl  the  contributors  to  no  other  inconveniency  befides 
always  the  unavoidable  one  of  paying  the  tax. 

In  France  the  ftamp-duties  are  not  much  complained  of.  Thofe 
of  regiftration,  which  they  call  the  Controle,  are.  They  give 
occafion,  it  is  pretended,  to  much  extortion  in  the  officers  of  the 
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BOOK  farmers  general  who  colleft  the  tax,  which  is  in  a  great  meafure 
arbitiary  and  uncertain.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  libels  which 
have  been  written  againft  the  prefent  fyftem  of  finances  in  France, 
the  abufes  of  the  controle  make  a  principal  article.  Uncertainty, 
however,  does  not  feem  to  be  neceflarily  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
fuch  taxes.  If  the  popular  complaints  are  well  founded,  the 
abufe  muft  arife,  not  fo  much  from  the  nature  of  the  tax,  as 
from  the  want  of  precifion  and  diftindlnefs  in  tlie  words  of  the 
edi6ls  or  laws  which  impofe  it. 

The  regiftration  of  mortgages,  and  in  general  of  all  rights 
upon  immoveable  property,  as  it  gives  great  fecurity  both  to 
creditors  and  purchafers,  is  extremely  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
lic. Tliat  of  the  greater  part  of  deeds  of  other  kinds  is  frequently 
inconvenient  and  even  dangerous  to  individuals,  without  any 
advantage  to  the  public.  All  regifters  which,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, ought  to  be  kept  fecret,  ought  certainly  never  to  exift. 
The  credit  of  individuals  ought  certainly  never  to  depend  upon 
fo  very  flender  a  fecurity  as  the  probity  and  religion  of  the  inferior 
officers  of  revenue.  But  where  the  fees  of  regiftration  have  been 
made  a  fource  of  revenue  to  the  fovereign,  regifter  offices  have 
commonly  been  multiplied  without  end,  both  for  the  deeds  which 
ought  to  be  regiftered,  and  for  thofe  which  ought  not.  In  France 
there  are  feveral  different  forts  of  fecret  regifters.  This  abufe, 
though  not  perhaps  a  neceffary,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  is  a  very 
natural  effei5l  of  flich  taxes. 

Such  ftamp-duties  as  thofe  in  England  upon  cards  and  dice, 
upon  news-papers  and  periodical  pamphlets,  &c.  are  properly 
taxes  upon  confumptionj  the  final  payment  falls  upon  the  per- 
fons  who  ufe  or  confume  fuch  commodities.  Such  ftarap-duties  as 
thofe  upon  licences  to  retail  ale,  wine  and  fpirituous  liquors,  though 
intended  perhaps  to  fall  upon  the  profits  of  the  retailers,   are 
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likewife  finally  paid  by  the  confumers  of  thofe  liquors.  Such 
taxes,  though  called  by  the  fame  name,  and  levied  by  the  fame 
officers  and  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  ftamp-duties  above  men- 
tioned upon  the  transference  of  property,  are  however  of  a  quite 
different  nature,  and  fall  upon  quite  different  funds. 


Article     III. 

^axes  upon  the  Wages  of  Labour. 

THE  wages  of  the  inferior  claffes  of  workmen,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  fhow  in  the  firft  book,  are  every  where  neceffarily 
regulated  by  two  different  circumftances ;  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  the  ordinary  or  average  price  of  provifions.  The  demand  for 
labour,  according  as  it  happens  to  be  either  increafing,  flationary, 
or  declining ;  or  to  require  an  increafing,  flationaiy,  or  declining 
population,  regulates  the  fubfiftence  of  the  labourer,  and  determines 
in  what  degree  it  fhall  be,  either  liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty.  The 
ordinary  or  average  price  of  provifions  determines  the  quantity  of 
money  which  muft  be  paid  to  the  workman  in  order  to  enable  him> 
one  year  with  another,  to  purchafe  this  liberal,  moderate,  or 
fcanty  fubfiftence.  While  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  piice  of 
provifions,  therefore,  remain  the  fame,  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
wages  of  labour  can  have  no  other  effeft  than  to  raife  them  fome- 
what  higher  than  the  tax.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  in 
a  particular  place  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  price  of  provi- 
fions were  fuch  as  to  render  ten  fhillings  a  week  the  ordinaiy 
wages  of  labour ;  and  that  a  tax  of  one-fifth,  or  four  Ihillings  in 
the  pound,  was  irapofed  upon  wages.  If  the  demand  for  labour 
and  the  price  of  provifions  remained  the  fame,  it  would  ftill  be 
neceffary  that  the  labourer  Ihould  in  that  place  earn  fuch  a  fubfift- 
ence as  could  be  bought  only  for  ten  fhillings  a  week«  or  that  after 

paying 
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■B  O^O  K  paying  the  tax  he  fliould  have  ten  {hillings  a  week  free  wages.  But 
in  order  to  leave  him  fuch  free  wages  after  paying  fuch  a  tax,  the 
price  of  labour  mull  in  that  place  foon  rife,  not  to  twelve  fliillings 
a  week  only,  but  to  twelve  and  fixpence;  that  is,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  pay  a  tax  of  one-fifth,  his  wages  muft  neceflarily 
foon  rife,  not  one-fifth  part  only,  but  one-fourth.  Whatever 
was  the  proportion  of  the  tax,  the  wages  of  labour  muft  in  all 
cafes  rife,  not  only  in  that  proportion,  but  in  a  higher  proportion. 
If  the  tax,  for  example,  was  one-tenth,  the  wages  of  labour  muft 
neceffarily  foon  rife,  not  one-tenth  part  only,  but  one-eighth. 

A  DIRECT  tax  upon  tlie  wages  of  labour,  therefore,  though 
the  labourer  might  perhaps  pay  it  out  of  his  hand,  could  not  pro- 
perly be  faid  to  be  even  advanced  by  him  ;  at  leaft  if  the  demand 
for  labour  and  the  average  price  of  provifions  remained  the  fame 
after  the  tax  as  before  it.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  not  only  the  tax,  but 
fomething  more  than  the  tax,  would  in  reality  be  advanced  by  the 
perfon  who  immediately  employed  him.  The  final  payment 
would  in  difierent  cafes  fall  upon  different  perfons.  The  rife 
which  fuch  a  tax  might  occafion  in  the  wages  of  manufafluring 
kbour  would  be  advanced  by  the  mafter  manufa<5lurer,  who  would 
both  be  entitled  and  obliged  to  charge  it,  with  a  profit,  upon  the 
price  of  his  goods.  The  final  payment  of  this  rife  of  wages  there- 
fore, together  with  the  additional  profit  of  the  mafter  manufac- 
turer, would  fall  upon  the  confumer.  The  rife  which  fuch  a  tax 
might  occafion  in  the  wages  of  country  labour  would  be  advanced 
by  the  farmer,  who  in  order  to  maintain  the  fame  number  of 
labourers  as  before  would  be  obliged  to  employ  a  greater  capital. 
In  order  to  get  back  this  greater  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary 
profits  of  ftock,  it  would  be  neceffary  that  he  fliould  retain  a  larger 
portion,  or  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  a  larger 
portion,  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  confequently  that  hs 
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fliould  pay  lefs  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  final  payment  of  this  CHAP, 
rife  of  wages,  therefore,  would  hi  this  cafe  fall  upon  the  landlord, 
together  with  the  additional  profit  of  the  farmer  vdio  had  advanced 
it.  In  all  cafes  a  diredt  tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour  muft,  in 
the  long  run,  occafion  both  a  greater  redudiion  in  the  rent  of  land, 
and  a  greater  rife  in  the  price  of  manufadlured  goods,  than  would 
have  followed  from  the  proper  aflefTment  of  a  fum  equal  to  the 
produce  of  the  tax,  partly  upon  the  rent  of  land,  and  partly  upon 
confumable  commodities. 

If  dire6l  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour  have  not  alv/ays  occa- 
fioned  a  proportionable  rife  in  thofe  wages,  it  is  becaufe  they  have 
generally  occafioned  a  confiderable  fall  in  the  demand  for  labour. 
The  declenfion  of  induftry,  the  deci'eafe  of  employment  for  the 
j)oor,  the  diminution  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  tlie  countiy,  have  generally  been  the  effe£ls  of  fuch  taxes.  In 
confequence  of  them,  however,  the  price  of  labour  muft  al- 
ways be  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been  in  the  aflual 
ftate  of  the  demand  :  and  this  enhancement  of  price,  together  with 
the  profit  of  thofe  who  advance  it,  muft  always  be  finally  paid 
by  the  landlords  and  confumers. 

A  TAX  upon  the  wages  of  country  labour  does  not  raife  the  price 
of  the  rude  produce  of  land ;  for  the  fame  reafon  that  a  tax  upon 
the  farmers  profit  does  not  raife  that  price. 

Absur-d  and  deftruclive  as  fuch  taxes  arc,  however,  they  take 
place  in  many  countries.  In  France  that  part  of  the  taille  which 
is  charged  upon  the  induftry  of  workmen  and  day-labourers  in 
country  villages,  is  properiy  a  tax  of  this  kind.  Their  wages  are 
computed  according  to  the  common  rate  of  the  diftri6l  in  which 
they  rcfide,  and  that  they  may  be  as  little  liable  as  poffible  to  any 
over-  charge,  their  yearly  gains  are  eftimated  at  no  more  than  two 

hundred 
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B  O  O  K  hundred  working  days  in  the  year  *.  The  tax  of  each  individual 
is  varied  from  year  to  year  according  to  different  circumftances,  of 
which  the  colle6lor  or  the  commiiTary,  whom  the  intendant  appoints 
to  aflift  him,  are  the  judges.  In  Bohemia,  in  confequence  of  the 
alteration  in  the  fyftem  of  finances  which  was  begun  in  1748,  a 
very  heavy  tax  is  impofed  upon  the  induftry  of  artificers.  They 
are  divided  into  four  clafles.  The  higheft  clafs  pay  a  hundred 
florins  a  year;  which,  at  two  and  twenty-pence  halfpenny  a  florin, 
amounts  to  9I.  7  s.  6d.  The  fecond  clafs  are  taxed  at  feventy; 
the  third  at  fifty  -,  and  the  fourth,  comprehending  artificers  in  vil- 
lages and  the  lowcft  clafs  of  thofe  in  towns,  at  twenty-five 
florins  -f-. 

The  recompence  of  ingenious  artifts  and  of  men  of  liberal  pro- 
feffions,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhow  in  the  firft  book,  neceflarily 
keeps  a  certain  proportion  to  the  emoluments  of  inferior  trades.  A 
tax  upon  this  recompence,  therefore,  could  have  no  other  eff^e6l 
than  to  raife  it  fomewhat  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the  tax.  If 
it  did  not  rife  in  this  manner,  the  ingenious  arts  and  the  liberal 
profeffions,  being  no  longer  upon  a  level  with  other  trades, 
would  be  fo  much  deferted  that  they  would  foon  return  to  that 
level. 

The  emoluments  of  oflices  are  not,  like  thofe  of  trades  and 
profeffions,  regulated  by  the  free  competition  of  the  market,  and  do 
not,  therefore,  always  bear  a  juft  proportion  to  what  the  nature 
of  the  employment  requires.  They  are,  perhaps  in  moft  coun- 
tries, higher  than  it  requires ;  the  perfons  who  have  the  admini- 
ftration  of  government  being  generally  difpofed  to  reward  both 
themfelves  and  their  immediate  dependents  rather  more  than  enough. 
The  emoluments  of  offices,  therefore,  can  in  moft  cafes  very  well 

•  Id.  torn.  ii.  p.  108.  f  Id.  torn.  iii.  p.  87. 
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bear  to  be  taxed.  The  perfons,  befides,  who  enjoy  public  offices,  CHAP. 
efpecially  the  more  lucrative,  are  in  all  countries  the  objefls  of  ge- 
neral envy  ;  and  a  tax  upon  their  emoluments,  even  though  it 
fhould  be  fomewhat  higher  than  upon  any  other  fort  of  revenue,  is 
always  a  very  popular  tax.  In  England,  for  example,  when  by  the 
land-tax  every  other  fort  of  revenue  was  fuppofed  to  be  affefled  at 
four  fhlllings  in  the  pound,  it  was  very  popular  to  lay  a  real  tax 
of  five  fhillings  in  the  pound  upon  the  falaries  of  offices  which 
exceeded  a  hundred  pounds  a  year;  thofe  of  the  judges  and  a  few 
others  lefs  obnoxious  to  envy  excepted.  There  are  in  England  no 
other  dire(3:  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour. 

Article    IV. 

^axes  which,    it  is  intended,  Jhould  fall  indifferently  upon  every* 
different  Species  of  Revenue. 


THE  taxes  which,  it  is.  intended,  Ihould  fall  indifferently  upon 
every  different  fpecies  of  revenue,  are  capitation  taxes,  and 
taxes  upon  confumable  commodities.  Thefe  mufl  be  paid  indif- 
ferently from  v/hatever  revenue  the  contributors  may  poffefs  j  from 
the  rent  of  their  land,  from  the  profits  of  their  flock,  or  from 
the  wages  of  their  labour. 

Capitation  Taxes. 

CAPITATION  taxes,  if  it  is  attempted  to  proportion  them  to 
the  fortune  or  revenue  of  each  contributor,  become  altogether  arbi- 
trary. The  flate  of  a  man's  fortune  varies  from  day  to  day,  and 
without  an  inquifition  more  intolerable  than  any  tax,  and  renewed 
at  leafl  once  every  year,  can  only  be  guefled  at.  His  afleffment, 
therefore,  muft  in  molt  cafes  depend  upon  the  good  or  bad  hu- 
mour of  his  afTefTois,  and  muft,  therefore,  be  altogether  arbitrary 
and  uncertain, 

Cabitatios 
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Capitation  taxes,  if  they  are  proportioned,  not  to  the  fup- 
pofed  fortune,  but  to  the  rank  of  each  contributor,  become  alto- 
gether unequal  -,  the  degrees  of  fortune  being  frequently  unequal  in 
the  fame  degree  of  rank. 

Such  taxes,  therefore,  if  it  is  attempted  to  render  them  equal, 
become  altogether  arbitrary  and  uncertain ;  and  if  it  is  attempted 
to  render  them  certain  and  not  arbitrary,  became  altogether  un- 
equal. Let  the  tax  be  light  or  heavy,  uncertainty  is  always  a 
great  grievance.  In  a  light  tax  a  confiderable  degree  of  inequality 
may  be  fupported  j  in  a  heavy  one  it  is  altogether  intolerable. 

In  the  different  poll-taxes  which  took  place  in  England,  during 
the  reign  of  William  III.  the  contributors  w^ere,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  afleffed  according  to  the  degree  of  their  rank;  as  dukes, 
marquiffes,     earls,    vifcounts,    barons,    efquires,    gentlemen,    the 
eldeft  and  youngeft  fons  of  peers,  6cc.     All  fhopkeepers  and  tradef- 
men  worth  more  than  three  hundred  pounds,  that  is,  the  better 
fort  of  them,  were  fubjeft  to  the  fame  affeffment;  how  great  fo- 
ever  might  be  the  difference  in  their  fortunes.     Their  rank  was 
more  confidered  than  their  fortune.     Several  of  thofe  who  in  the 
firft  poll-tax  were  rated  according  to  their  fuppofed  fortune,  were 
afterwards  rated   according  to  their  rank.     Sergeants,   attornies, 
andproflors  at  law,  who  in  the  firft  poll-tax  were  affefled  at  three 
fliillings  in  the  pound  of  their  fuppofed  income,  weie  afterwards 
affeffed  as  gentlemen.     In  the  affeflrnent  of  a  tax,  which  was  not 
very  heavy,  a  confiderable  degree  of  inequality  had  been  found  lefs 
infupportable  than  any  degree  of  uncertainty. 

In  the  capitation  which  has  been  levied  in  France  without  any 
interruption  fmce  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  higheft 
orders  of  people  are  rated  according  to  their  rank  by  an  invariable 
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tarif  J  the  lower  orders  of  people,  according  to  what  is  fuppofed  CHAP, 
to  be  their  fortune,  by  an  afleffment  which  varies  from  year  to  year. 
The  officers  of  the  king's  court,  the  Judges  and  other  officers  in  the 
fuperior  courts  of  juftice,  the  officers  of  the  troops,  &c.  are  af- 
feffed  in  the  firft  manner.  The  inferior  ranks  of  people  in  the 
provinces  are  afleffed  in  the  fecond.  In  France  the  great  eafily 
fubmit  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  inequality  in  a  tax  which,  fo 
far  as  it  affedis  them,  is  not  a  very  heavy  one ;  but  could  not 
brook  the  arbitrary  afleffinent  of  an  intendant.  The  inferior  ranks 
of  people  muft,  in  that  country,  fuffer  patiently  the  ufage  which 
their  fuperiors  think  proper  to  give  them. 

In  England  the  different  poll-taxes  never  produced  the  funi 
which  had  been  expefted  from  them,  or  which,  it  was  fuppofed, 
they  might  have  produced,  had  they  been  exactly  levied.  In 
France  the  capitation  always  produces  the  fum  expe(5led  from  it. 
The  mild  government  of  England,  when  it  aflefled  the  different 
ranks  of  people  to  the  poll-tax,  contented  itfelf  with  what  that 
afleffment  happened  to  produce }  and  required  no  compenfation  for 
the  lofs  which  the  ftate  might  fuftain  either  by  thofe  who  could 
not  pay,  or  by  thofe  who  would  not  pay,  (for  there  were  many 
fuch),  and  who,  by  the  indulgent  execution  of  the  law,  were  not 
forced  to  pay.  The  more  fevere  government  of  France  affeffes 
upon  each  generaUty  a  certain  fum,  which  the  intendant  muff  find 
as  he  can.  If  any  province  complains  of  being  affeffed  too  high,  it 
may,  in  the  affeffment  of  next  year,  obtain  an  abatement  propor- 
tioned to  the  over-charge  of  the  year  before  :  But  it  muft  pay  in 
the  meantime.  The  intendant,  in  order  to  be  fure  of  finding  the 
fum  affeffed  upon  his  generality,  was  impowered  to  aflefs  it  in  a 
larger  fum,  that  the  failure  or  inability  of  fome  of  the  contributors 
might  be  compenfated  by  the  over-charge  of  the  reft;  and  till 
1765,    the  fixation  of  this  furplus  affeffment,  was  left  altogether 

to 
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B  op  K  to  his  difcretion.  In  that  year  indeed  the  council  aflTumed  this 
power  to  itfelf.  In  the  capitation  of  the  provinces,  it  is  obferved 
by  the  perfedly-well  informed  author  of  the  Memoirs  upon  the 
impofitions  in  France,  the  portion  which  falls  upon  the  nobility, 
and  upon  thofe  whofe  privileges  exempt  them  from  the  taille,  is 
the  leaft  confiderable.  The  largeft  falls  upon  thofe  fubjefl  to  the 
taille,  who  are  aflefled  to  the  capitation  at  fo  much  a  pound  of  what 
they  pay  to  that  other  tax. 

Capitation  taxes,  {b  far  as  they  are  levied  upon  the  lower 
ranks  of  people,  are  dire(5l  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
are  attended  with  all  the  inconveniencies  of  fuch  taxes. 

Capitation  taxes  are  levied  at  little  expence;  and,  where 
they  are  rigoroufly  exafted,  afford  a  very  fure  revenue  to  the  ftate. 
It  is  upon  this  account  that  in  countries  where  the  eafe,  comfort, 
and  fecurity  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  are  little  attended  toj 
capitation  taxes  are  very  common.  It  is  in  general,  however, 
but  a  finall  part  of  the  public  revenue,  which,  in  a  great  empire, 
has  ever  been  drawn  from  fuch  taxesj  and  the  greateft  fum  which 
they  have  ever  afforded,  might  always  have  been  found  in  fome 
other  way  much  more  convenient  to  the  people. 


Taxes  upon  confumable  Commodities, 

THE  impofTibillty  of  taxing  the  people,  in  proportion  to  theh- 
revenue,  by  any  capitation,  feems  to  have  given  occafion  to  the  inven- 
tion of  taxes  upon  confumable  commodities.  The  ftate  not  knowing 
how  to  tax  diredly  and  proportionably  the  revenue  of  its  fubje6ls, 
endeavours  to  tax  it  indire6tly  by  taxing  their  expence,  which,  it 
is  fuppofed,  will  in  moft  cafes  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  their 

revenue. 
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revenue.     Their  expence  is  taxed  by  taxing  the  confumable  com-   C  HA  P. 
modities  upon  which  it  is  laid  out. 

Consumable  commodities  are  either  neceflaries  or  luxuries. 

By  neceflaries  I  underftand,  not  only  the  commodities  which 
are  indifpenfibly  necefl^ary  for  the  fupport  of  life,  but  whatever 
the  cuftom  of  the  country  renders  it  indecent  for  creditable  people, 
even  of  the  loweft  order,  to  be  without.  A  linen  fhirt,  for  ex- 
ample, is,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  not  a  neceflTary  of  life.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  lived,  I  fuppofe,  very  comfortably,  though  they  had 
no  linen.  But  in  the  prefent  times,  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  a  creditable  day-labourer  would  be  afliamed  to  appear  in 
pubhc  without  a  linen  fhirt,  the  want  of  which  would  be  fuppofed 
to  denote  that  difgraceful  degree  of  poverty,  which,  it  is  prefumed, 
no  body  can  well  fall  into  without  extreme  bad  condu6l.  Cuflom, 
in  the  fame  manner,  has  rendered  leather  fhoes  a  neceflTary  of  life 
in  England.  The  pooreft  creditable  perfon  of  either  fex  would  be 
afliamed  to  appear  in  public  without  them.  In  Scotland,  cufl:om 
has  rendered  them  a  neceflTary  of  life  to  the  lowefl:  order  of  men ; 
but  not  to  the  fame  order  of  women,  who  may,  without  any 
difcredit,  walk  about  bare-footed.  In  France,  they  are  neceflTaries 
neither  to  men  nor  to  women;  the  lowefl:  rank  of  both  fexes 
appearing  there  publicly,  without  any  difcredit,  fometimes  in 
wooden  flioes,  and  fometimes  bare-footed.  Under  neceflaries, 
therefore,  I  comprehend,  not  only  thofe  things  which  nature, 
but  thofe  things  which  the  efl:abliflied  rules  of  decency  have  ren- 
dered neceflTary  to  the  lowefl:  rank  of  people.  All  other  things, 
I  call  luxuries;  without  meaning  by  this  appellation,  to  throw  the 
fmallefl:  degree  of  reproach  upon  the  temperate  ufe  of  them.  Beer 
and  ale,  for  example,  in  Great  Britain,  and  wine,  even  in  the 
wine  countries,  I  call  luxuries.     A  man  of  any  rank  may,  without 

any 
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B  00  K  any  reproach,  abftain  totally  from  tafting  fuch  liquors.  Nature 
does  not  render  them  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  lifej  and  cuftom 
DO  where  renders  it  indecent  to  live  without  them. 

As  the  wages  of  labour  are  eveiy  where  regulated  partly  by  the 
demand  for  it,  and  partly  by  the  average  price  of  the  neceflaiy 
articles  of  fubfiftenccj  whatever  raifes  this  average  price  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  raife  thofe  wages,  fo  that  the  labourer  may  ftill  be  able 
to  purchafe  that  quantity  of  thofe  neceflary  articles  which  the  ftate 
of  the  demand  for  labour,  whether  inereafing,  ftatiouM-y,  or 
declining,  requires  that  he  fhould  have  -f-.  A  tax  upon  thofe  ar- 
ticles neceflarily  raifes  their  price  fomewhat  higher  than  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  becaufe  the  dealer,  who  advances  the  tax, 
muft  generally  get  it  back  with  a  profit.  Such  a  tax  mufl,  there- 
fore, occafion  a  rife  in  the  wages  of  laboui*  proportionable  to  this 
rife  of  price. 

It  is  thus  that  a  tax  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life,  operates  ex- 
actly in  the  fame  manner  as  a  dire6t  tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour. 
The  labourer,  though  he  may  pay  it  out  of  his  hand;  cannot,  for 
any  confiderable  time  at  leafl,  be  properly  faid  even  to  advance  it- 
It  mufl  always  in  the  long-run  be  advanced  to  him  by  his  imme- 
diate employer  in  the  advanced  rate  of  his  wages.  His  employer, 
if  he  is  a  manufadlurer,  will  charge  upon  the  price  of  his  goods 
this  rife  of  wages,  together  with  a  profit ;  fo  that  the  final  payment 
of  the  tax,  together  with  this  over-charge,  will  fall  upon  the 
confumer.  If  his  employer  is  a  farmer,  the  final  payment,  to- 
gether with  a  like  over-charge,  will  fall  upon  the  rent  of  the. 
landlord. 

It  is  otherwife  with  taxes  upon  what  I  call  luxuries ;  even  upon 
tliofe  of  the  poor.     The  rife  in  the  price  of  the  taxed  commodities, 

t  See  Book  I.  Cap.  8. 
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will  not  neceirarily  occafion  any  rife  in  the  wages  of  kbour.  A  CHAP, 
tax  upon  tobacco,  for  example,  though  a  luxury  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  of  the  rich,  will  not  raife  wages.  Though  it  is  taxed  in 
England  at  three  times,  and  in  France  at  fifteen  times  its  original 
price,  thofe  high  duties  feem  to  have  no  efFe<5l  upon  the  wages  of 
labour.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  taxes  upon  tea  and 
fugari  which  in  England  and  Holland  have  become  luxuries  of 
the  loweft  ranks  of  people;  and  of  thofe  upon  chocolate,  which  in 
Spain  is  faid  to  have  become  fo.  The  different  taxes  which  in. 
Great  Britain  have  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century  been  im- 
pofed  upon  fpirituous  liquoi^s,  are  not  fuppofed  to  have  had  any 
effeft  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The  rife  in  the  price  of  porter, 
occafioned  by  an  additional  tax  of  three  fhiUings  upon  the  barrel 
of  ftrong  beer,  has  not  raifed  the  wages  of  common  labour  in 
London.  Thefe  were  about  eigh teen-pence  and  twenty-pence  a 
day  before  the  tax,  and  they  are  not  more  now. 

The    high  price   of  fuch  commodities  does   not  necefiarily  di- 

minifh   the  ability  of  the  inferior   ranks   of  people  to  bring  up 

families.     LTpon  the  fober  and  induftrious  poor,  taxes  upon  fuch 

commodities  aft   as  fumptuary  laws,  and  difpofe  them  either  to 

moderate,  or  to  refrain  altogether   from  the  ufe  of  fupei-fluities 

which  they  can  no  longer  eafily  afford.     Their  ability  to  bring  up 

families,  in  confequence  of  this  forced  frugality,  inflead  of  being 

diminifhed,    is  frequently,   perhaps,  increafed  by  the  tax.     It  is 

the  fober  and  induftrious  poor  who  generally  bring  up  the  moft 

numerous  families,  and  who  principally  fupply  the  demand  for 

ufeful  labour.     All  the  poor  indeed  are  not  fober  and  induftrious, 

and  the  diflblute  and  diforderly  might  continue  to  indulge  them- 

felves  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  commodities  after  this  rife  of  price  in  the 

fame  manner  as  before ;  without  regarding  the  diftrefs  which  this 

indulgence  might  bring  upon  their  families.     Such  diforderly  per- 

fonsa 
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BOOK  fons,  however,  feldom  rear  up  numerous  families;  their  children 
generally  perifhing  from  negleifl,  mifmanagement,  and  the  fcanti- 
nefs  or  unwholefomenefs  of  their  food.  If  by  the  ftrength  of 
their  conftitution  they  furvive  the  hardfliips  to  which  the  bad 
condu6l  of  their  parents  expofes  them;  yet  the  example  of  that 
bad  condu6l  commonly  corrupts  their  morals;  fo  that,  inftead  of 
being  ufeful  to  fociety  by  their  induftry,  they  become  public 
nuifances  by  their  vices  and  diforders.  Though  the  advanced  price 
of  the  luxuries  of  the  poor,  therefore,  might  increafe  fomewhat 
the  diftrefs  of  fuch  diforderly  families,  and  thereby  diminifh  fome- 
what their  ability  to  bring  up  children ;  it  would  not  probably 
diminifh  much  the  ufeful  population  of  the  country. 

Any  rife  in  the  average  price  of  neceffaries,  unlefs  it  is  com- 
penfated  by  a  proportionable  rife  in  the  wages  of  labour,  mufl: 
neceflarily  diminifh  more  or  lefs  the  ability  of  the  poor  to  bring  up 
numerous  families,  and  confequently  to  fupply  the  demand  for 
ufeful  labour;  whatever  may  be  the  flate  of  that  demand,  whether 
increafing,  flationary,  or  declining;  or  fuch  as  requires  an  in- 
creafing,  ftationary,  or  declining,  population. 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  have  no  tendency  to  raife  the  price  of 
any  other  commodities  except  that  of  the  commodities  taxed. 
Taxes  upon  neceffaries,  by  raifing  the  wages  of  labour,  necefTarily 
tend  to  raife  the  price  of  all  manufactures,  and  confequently  to 
diminifh  the  extent  of  their  fale  and  confumption.  Taxes  upon 
luxuries  are  finally  paid  by  the  confumers  of  the  commodities 
taxed,  without  any  reti  ibution.  7  hey  fall  indifferently  upon  every 
fpecies  of  rev,;nue,  the  wages  of  labour,  the  profits  of  flock,  and 
the  rent  of  land.  Taxes  upon  neceffaries,  fo  far  as  they  affedt  the 
labouring  poor,  are  finally  paid,  partly  by  landlords  in  the  dimi- 
Jiifhed  rent  of  their  lands,  and  partly  by  rich  confumers,  whether 

landlords 
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landlords  or  others,  in  the  advanced  price  of  maniifatlured  goods  ;  C  H  A  P^ 
and  always  with  a  confiderable  over-charge.  The  advanced  price 
of  fuch  manufactures  as  are  real  neceflaries  of  life,  and  aredeftined. 
for  the  confumption  of  the  poor,  of  coarfe  woollens,  for  example, 
mult  be  compenfated  to  the  poor  by  a  farther  advancement  of  their 
wages.  The  middling  and  fuperior  ranks  of  people,  if  they  under- 
ftood  their  own  intereft,  ought  always  to  oppofe  all  taxes  upon 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  as  well  as  all  direct  taxes  upon  the  wages  of 
labour.  The  final  payment  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  falls 
altogether  upon  themfelves,  and  always  with  a  confiderable  over- 
charge. They  faU  heavieft  upon  the  landlords,  who  always  pay  in 
a  double  capacity;  in  that  of  landlords,  by  the  redu6lion  of  their 
rent ;  and  in  that  of  rich  confumers,  by  the  increafe  of  their  ex- 
pence.  The  obfervation  of  Sir  Mathew  Decker,  that  certain  taxes 
are  in  the  price  of  certain  goods  fometimes  repeated  and  accumu- 
lated four  or  five  times,  is  perfe6Hy  juft  with  regard  to  taxes  upon 
the  neceflfaries  of  Ufe.  In  the  price  of  leather,  for  example,  you 
muft  pay,  not  only  for  the  tax  upon  the  leather  of  your  own  Ihoes* 
but  for  a  part  of  that  upon  thofe  of  the  fhoe-maker  and  the  tanner. 
You  muft  pay  too  for  the  tax  upon  the  fait,  upon  the  foap,  and 
upon  the  candles  which  thofe  workmen  confume  while  employed 
in  your  fervice,  and  for  the  tax  upon  the  leather,  which  the  falt- 
maker,  the  foap-maker,  and  the  candle-maker  canfume  while  em- 
ployed in  their  fervice. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  principal  taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life 
are  thofe  upon  the  four  commodities  juft  now  mentioned,  fait,  lea- 
ther, foap,  and  candles. 

Salt  is  a  very  antient  and  a  very  univerfal  fubjedl  of  taxation. 
It  was  taxed  among  the  Romans,  and  it  is  fo  at  prefent  in,  I  be- 
lieve, every  part  of  Europe.     The  quantity  annually  confumed  by 

any 
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BOOK  any  individual  is  fo  fmall,  and  may  be  purchafed  fo  gradually,  that 
nobody,  it  feems  to  have  been  thought,  could  feel  very  fenfibly 
even  a  pretty  heavy  tax  upon  it.  It  is  in  England  taxed  at  three 
fhillings  abulhel  J  about  three  times  the  original  price  of  the  com- 
modity. In  fome  other  countries  the  tax  is  ftill  higher.  Leather 
is  a  real  neceflary  of  life.  The  ufe  of  linen  renders  foap  fuch.  In 
comitries  where  the  winter  nights  are  long,  candles  are  a  necelfary 
inftrument  of  trade.  Leather  and  foap  are  in  Great  Britain  taxed 
at  three  halfpence  a  pound ;  candles  at  a  penny ;  taxes  which,  upon 
the  original  price  of  leather  may  amount  to  about  eight  or  ten  per 
cent ',  upon  that  of  foap  to  about  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  per 
cent ;  and  upon  that  of  candles  to  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  per 
cent }  taxes  which,  though  lighter  than  that  upon  fait,  are  ftill  very 
heavy.  As  all  thofe  four  commodities  are  real  neceffaries  of  life, 
fuch  heavy  taxes  upon  them  muft  increafe  fomewhat  the  expence  of 
the  fober  and  induftrious  poor,  and  muft  confequently  raife  more  or 
lefs  the  wages  of  their  labour. 

In  a  country  where  the  winters  are  fo  cold  as  in  Great  Biitaln, 
fuel  is,  during  that  feafon,  in  the  ftricfleft  fenfe  of  the  word,  a 
neceflary  of  life,  not  only  for  the  purpofe  of  drefling  vi6luals,  but 
for  the  comfortable  fubfiftence  of  many  different  forts  of  workmen 
who  work  within  doors;  and  coals  are  the  cheapeft  of  all  fuel. 
The  price  of  fuel  has  fo  important  an  influence  upon  that  of  labour, 
that  all  over  Great  Britain  manufaflures  have  confined  themfelves 
principally  to  the  coal  countries;  other  parts  of  the  country,  on 
account  of  the  high  price  of  this  neceflary  article,  not  being  able 
to  work  fo  cheap.  In  fome  manufadtures,  befides,  coal  is  a  ne- 
ceflary inftrument  of  trade  j  as  in  thofe  of  glafs,  iron,  and  all  other 
metals.  If  a  bounty  could  in  any  cafe  be  reafonable,  it  might  per- 
haps be  fo  upon  the  tranfportation  of  coals  from  thofe  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  they  abound,  to  thofe  in  which  they  are  wanted. 

But 
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But  the  legiflature,  inftead  of  a  bounty,  has  impofed  a  tax  of  three  C  HA  P. 
fhillings  and  three-pence  a  ton  upon  coal  carried  coaftvvays  -,  which 
upon  moft  forts  of  coal  is  more  than  lixty  per  cent,  of  the  original 
price  at  the  coal-pit.  Coals  carried  either  by  land  or  by  inland 
navigation  pay  no  duty.  Where  they  are  naturally  cheap,  they 
are  confumed  duty  free  :  Where  they  are  naturally  dear,  they  are 
loaded  with  a  heavy  duty. 

Such  taxes,  though  they  raife  the  price  of  fubfiftence,  and  con- 
fequently  the  wages  erf"  labour,  yet  they  afford  a  confiderable  reve- 
nue to  government,  which  it  might  not  be  eafy  to  find  in  any  other 
way.  There  may,  therefore,  be  good  reafons  for  continuing  them. 
The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn,  fo  far  as  it  tends  in  the 
aQiual  ftate  of  tillage  to  raife  the  price  of  that  neceflary  article, 
produces  all  the  like  bad  effefls ;  and  inftead  of  affording  any  reve- 
nue, frequently  occafions  a  very  great  expence  to  government. 
The  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  which  in 
years  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition ;  and  the  abfo- 
lute  prohibition  of  the  importation  either  of  live  cattle  or  of  fait 
provifions,  which  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  law,  and 
which  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  is  at  prefent  fuipended  for  a 
limited  time  with  regard  to  Ireland  and  the  Britifh  plantations, 
have  all  the  bad  effeds  of  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and 
produce  no  revenue  to  government.  Nothing  feems  necelTary  for 
the  repeal  of  fuch  regulations,  but  to  convince  the  public  of  the 
futihty  of  that  fyftem  in  confequence  of  which  they  have  been 
eftablifhed. 

Taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  much  higher  in  many 
other  countries  than  in  Great  Britain.  Duties  upon  flour  and  meal 
when  ground  at  the  mill,  and  upon  bread  when  baked  at  the  oven, 
take  place  in  many  countries.  In  Holland  the  money  price  of  the 
bread  confumed  in  towns  is  fuppofed  to  be  doubled  by  means  of 

fuch 
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fuch  taxes.  In  lieu  of  a  part  of  them,  the  people  who  live  in  the 
country  pay  every  year  fo  much  a  head,  according  to  the  fort  of 
bread  they  are  fuppofed  to  confume.  Thofe  who  confume  wheaten 
bread,  pay  three  gilders  fifteen  ftivers;  about  fix  (hillings  and 
nine-pence  halfpenny.  Thefe,  and  fome  other  taxes  of  the  fame 
kind,  by  raifing  the  price  of  labour,  are  faid  to  have  ruined  the 
greater  part  of  the  manufa6lures  of  Holland*.  Similar  taxes,  though 
not  quite  fo  heavy,  take  place  in  the  Milanefe,  in  the  flates  of 
Genoa,  in  the  dutchy  of  Modena,  in  the  dutchies  of  Parma, 
Placentia,  and  Guaftalla,  and  in  the  ecclefiaftical  flate.  A  French 
author  -f-  of  fome  note  has  propofed  to  reform  the  finances  of 
his  country,  by  fubftituting  in  the  room  of  the  greater  part  of  other 
taxes  this  moft  ruinous  of  all  taxes.  There  is  nothing  fo  abfurd, 
fays  Cicero,  which  has  not  fometimes  been  aflerted  by  fome  phi- 
lofophers. 

Taxes  upon  butchers  meat  are  ftill  more  common  than  thofe 
upon  bread.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  butchers  meat  is 
any  where  a  neceflary  of  life.  Grain  and  other  vegetables,  with  the 
help  of  milk,  cheefe,  and  butter,  or  oil  where  butter  is  not  to  be 
had,  it  is  known  from  experience,  can,  without  any  butchers  meat, 
afford  the  moft  plentiful,  the  moft  wholefome,  the  moft  nourifli- 
ing,  and  the  moft  invigorating  diet.  Decency  no  where  requires 
that  any  man  ftiould  eat  butchers  meat,  as  it  in  moft  places  requires 
that  he  ftiould  wear  a  linen  ftiirt  or  a  pair  of  leather  flioes. 

Consumable  commodities,  whether  neceflaries  or  luxuries, 
may  be  taxed  in  two  different  ways.  The  confumer  may  either  pay 
an  annual  fum  on  account  of  his  ufing  or  confuming  goods  of  a 
certain  kind;  or  the  goods  may  be  taxed  while  they  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealer,  and  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  confumer. 
The  confumable  goods  which  laft  a  confiderable  time  before  they 
are  confumed  altogether,  are  moft  properly  taxed  in  the  one  way. 
*  Memoires  conccrnant  les  Droits,  &c,  p.  210,  zu.  f  Lc  reformateur. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  of  which  the  confumption  is  either  immediate  or  more  fpeedy,    CHAP, 
in  the  other.     The  coach-tax  and  plate-tax  are  examples  of  the 
former  method  of  impofmg  :  The  greater  part  of  the  other  duties 
of  excife  and  cuftoms,  of  the  latter. 

A  COACH  may,  with  good  management,  lafl:  ten  or  twelve  years. 
It  might  be  taxed,  once  for  all,  before  it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  coach-maker.  But  it  is  certainly  more  convenient  for  the  buyer 
to  pay  four  pounds  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  coach, 
than  to  pay  all  at  once  forty  or  forty-eight  pounds  additional  price 
to  the  coach-maker ;  or  a  fum  equivalent  to  what  the  tax  is  hkely 
to  coft  him  during  the  time  he  ufes  the  fame  coach.  A  fervice  of 
plate,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  laft  more  than  a  century.  It  is 
certainly  eafier  for  the  confumer  to  pay  five  fhillings  a  year  for 
every  hundred  ounces  of  plate,  near  one  percent,  of  the  value,  than 
to  redeem  this  long  annuity  at  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  pur- 
chafe,  which  would  enhance  the  price  at  leaft  five  and  twenty  or 
thirty  per  cent.  The  different  taxes  which  affedl  houfes  are  cer- 
tainly more  conveniently  paid  by  moderate  annual  payments,  than 
by  a  heavy  tax  of  equal  value  upon  the  firft  building  or  fale  of  the 
houfc. 

It  was  the  well  known  propofal  of  Sir  Mathew  Decker  that  all 
commodities,  even  thofe  of  which  the  confumption  is  either  imme- 
diate or  very  fpeedy,  (hould  be  taxed  in  this  manner  -,  the  dealer 
advancing  nothing,  but  the  confumer  paying  a  certain  annual  fum 
for  the  licence  to  confume  certain  goods.  The  objedl  of  his  fcheme 
was  to  promote  all  the  different  branches  of  foreign  trade,  particu- 
larly the  carrying  trade,  by  taking  away  all  duties  upon  importa- 
tion and  exportation,  and  thereby  enabling  the  merchant  to  employ 
his  whole  capital  and  credit  in  the  purchafe  of  goods  and  the 
freight  of   fhips,  no  part  of  either  being   diverted   towards   the 

advancing 
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B  o  O  K   advancing  of  taxes.   The  projeft,  however,  of  taxing,  in  this  man- 
ner,   goods   of  immediate   or  fpeedy   confumption,    feems   liable 
to  the  four  following  very  important  obje<5lions.     Firft,  the  tax 
would  be  more  unequal,  or  not  fo  well  proportioned  to  the  expence 
and  confumption  of  the  different  contributors,  as  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  commonly  impofed.     The  taxes  upon  ale,  wine,  and 
fpirituous  liquors,  which  are  advanced  by  the  dealers,  are  finally 
paid   by  the   different   confumers.  exaftly  in   proportion  to  their 
relpeflive  confumption.     But  if  the  tax  was  to  be  paid  by  pur- 
chafing  a  licence  to  drink  thofe  liquors,  the  fober  would,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  confumption,  be  taxed  much  more  heavily  than  the 
drunken  confumer.  A  family  which  exercifed  great  hofpitality  would 
be  taxed  much  more  lightly  than  one  which  entertained  fewer  guefls. 
Secondly,  this  mode  of  taxation,  by  paying  for  an  annual,  half-yearly, 
or  quarterly  licence  to  confumc  certain  goods,  would  diminifh  very 
much  one  of  the  principal  conveniencies  of  taxes  upon  goods  of 
fpeedy  confumption  j  the  piece-meal  payment.     In  the  price  of 
three-pence  halfpenny,  which  is  at  prefent  paid  for  a  pot  of  porter, 
the  different  taxes  upon  malt,  hops,  and  beer,  together  with  the 
extraordinary  profit  which  the  brewer  charges  for  having  advanced 
them,  may  perhaps  amount  to  about  three  halfpence.     If  a  work- 
man can  conveniently  fpare  thofe  three  halfpence,  he  buys  a  pot  of 
porter.  If  he  cannot,  he  contents  himfelf  with  a  pint,  and,  as  a  penny 
faved  is  a  penny  got,  he  thus  gains  a  farthing  by  his  temperance.  He 
pays  the  tax  piece-meal,  as  he  can  afford  to  pay  it,  and  when  he  can 
afford  to  pay  it  j  and  every  a<5lof  payment  is  perfe6lly  voluntary,  and 
what  he  can  avoid  if  he  chufes  to  do  fo.    Thirdly,  fuch  taxes  would 
operate  lefs  as  fumptuary  laws.  When  the  licence  was  once  purchafed, 
whether  the  purchafer  drunk  much  or  drunk  little,  his  tax  would 
be  the  fame.     Fourthly,  if  a  workman  was  to  pay  all  at  once,  by 
yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  payments,  a  tax  equal  to  what  he 
at  prefent  pays,  with  little  or  no  inconveniency,  upon  all  the  diffe- 
rent 
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rent  pots  and  pints  of  porter  which  he  drinks  m  any  fuch  period  of  CHAP. 
time,  the  fuai  might  frequently  diftrefs  him  very  much.  This 
mode  of  taxation,  thca-efore,  it  feems  evident,  could  never,  without 
the  moft  grievous  oppreflion,  produce  a  revenue  nearly  equal  to 
what  is  derived  from  the  prefent  mode  without  any  oppreflion.  In 
feveral  countries,  however,  commodities  of  an  immediate  or  very 
fpeedy  confumption  are  taxed  in  this  manner.  In  Holland,  people 
pay  fo  much  a  head  for  a  licence  to  diink  tea.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned a  tax  upon  bread,  which,  fo  far  as  it  is  confumed  in  farm- 
houfes  and  country  villages,  is  there  levied  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  duties  of  excife  are  impofed  chiefly  upon  goods  of  home 
produce  deftined  for  home  confumption.  They  are  impo&d  only- 
upon  a  few  forts  of  goods  of  the  moft  general  ufe.  There  can 
never  be  any  doubt  either  concerning  the  goods  which  are  fub- 
jefl  to  thofe  duties,  or  concerning  the  particular  duty  which  each 
fpecies  of  goods  is  fubject  to.  They  fall  almoft  altogether  upon 
what  I  call  luxuries,  excepting  always  the  four  duties  above- 
mentioned,-  upon  fait,  foap,  leather,  candles,  and,  peihaps,  that 
upon  green  glafs. 

The  duties  of  cuftoms  are  much  more  antient  ibva.  thofe  of 
excife.  They  feem  to  have  been  called  cuftoms,  as  denoting  cuf- 
tomary  payments  which  had  been  in  ufe  from  time  inxmemoiial 
TJhey  appear  to  have  been  originally  confidered  as  taies  upon  the 
profits  of  merchants.  During  the  barbarous  times  of  feudal  anar- 
chy, merchants,  like  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  burghs,  were  con- 
fidered  as  little  better  than  emancipated  bondmen,  whofe  perfons 
were  defpifcd,  and  whofe  gains  were  envied.  The  great  nobility, 
who  had  confented  that  the  king  ftiould  tallage  the  profits  of  their 
own  tenants,  were  not  unwilling  that  he  ftiould  tallage  likewife 
thofe  of  an  order  of  men  whom  it  was  much  lefs  their  intereft  to 

protect. . 
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BOOK  protefV.  In  thofe  ignorant  times  it  was  not  underftood  that  the 
profits  of  merchants  are  a  fubjeft  not  taxable  diredlyj  or  that 
the  final  payment  of  all  fuch  taxes  muft  fall,  with  a  confiderable 
overcharge,  upon  the  confumers. 

The  gains  of  alien  merchants  were  looked  upon  more  unfavour- 
ably than  thofe  of  Englifh  merchants.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  thofe  of  the  former  fhould  be  taxed  more  heavily  than  thofe 
of  the  latter.  This  diftinftion  between  the  duties  upon  aliens 
and  thofe  upon  Englilh  merchants,  which  was  begun  from  igno- 
rance, has  been  continued  from  the  fpirit  of  monopoly,  or  in  order 
to  give  our  own  merchants  an  advantage  both  in  the  home  and  in 
the  foreign  market. 

With  this  diftindtion  the  antient  duties  of  cuftoms  were  im- 
pofed  equally  upon  all  forts  of  goods,  neceflaries  as  well  as  luxuries, 
goods  exported  as  well  as  goods  imported.  Why  fhould  tlic  dealers 
in  one  fort  of  goods,  it  fecms  to  have  been  thought,  be  more 
favoured  than  thofe  in  another  ?  or  why  fhould  the  merchant 
exporter  be  more  favoured  than  the  merchant  importer  ? 

Thp  antient  cufloms  were  divided  into  three  branches.  The 
firfV,  and  perhaps  the  mofl  antient  of  all  thofe  duties,  was  that 
upon  wool  and  leather.  It  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  or  alto- 
gether an  exportation  duty.  When  the  woollen  manufadure  came 
to  be  eflablifhed  in  England,  left  the  king  fliouid  lofe  any  part  of 
his  cufloras  upon  wool  by  the  exportation  of  woollen  cloths,  a 
like  duty  was  impofed  upcm  them.  The  other  two  branches  were, 
firfl,  a  duty  upon  wine,  which  being  impofed  at  fo  much  a  ton, 
was  called  a  tonn^e  ;  and,  fecondly,  a  duty  upon  all  other  goods, 
which  being  impofed  at  fo  much  a  pound  of  their  fuppofed  value, 
was  called  a  poundage.     In  the  forty-feventh  year  of  Edward  III. 

a  duty 
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a  duty  of  fix-pence  in  the  pound  was  impofed  upon  all  goods  CHAP, 
exported  and  imported,  except  wools,  wool-fells,  leather,  and  wines, 
vhich  were  fubjeft  to  particular  duties.  In  the  fourteenth  of 
Richard  II.  this  duty  was  raifed  to  one  flnlling  in  the  pound ;  but, 
three  years  afterwards,  it  was  again  reduced  to  fix-pence.  It  was 
raifed  to  eight-pence  in  the  fecond  year  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  fame  prince,  to  one  fliilling.  From  this  time  to 
the  ninth  year  of  William  III.  this  duty  continued  at  one  (hilling  in 
the  pound.  The  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  generally 
granted  to  the  king  by  one  and  the  fame  ad  of  parliament,  and 
were  called  the  Subfidy  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage.  The  fubfidy 
of  poundage  having  continued  for  fo  long  a  time  at  one  fliilling  in 
the  pound,  or  at  five  per  cent. ;  a  fubfidy  came,  in  the  language  of 
the  cuftoms,  to  denote  a  general  duty  of  this  kind  of  five  per  cent. 
This  fubfidy,  which  is  now  called  the  Old  Subfidy,  flill  continues  to 
be  levied  according  to  the  book  of  rates  eftabliflied  in  the  twelfth 
of  Charles  II.  The  method  of  afcertaining,  by  a  book  of  rates,  the 
value  of  goods  fubjeft  to  this  duty,  is  faid  to  be  older  than  the  time 
of  James  I.  The  new  fubfidy  impofed  by  the  ninth  and  tenth  of 
William  III.,  was  an  additional  five  per  cent,  upon  the  greater  part 
of  goods.  The  one-third  and  the  two-third  fubfidy  made  up  be- 
tween them  another  five  per  cent,  of  which  they  weic  proportion* 
able  parts.  The  fubfidy  of  1747  made  a  fourth  five  per  cent,  upon 
the  greater  part  of  goods;  and  that  of  1759,  a  fifth  upon  fome 
particular  forts  of  goods.  Befides  thofe  five  fubfidies,  a  great 
variety  of  other  duties  have  occafionally  been  impofed  upon  parti- 
cular forts  of  goods,  in  order  fometimes  to  relieve  the  exigencies  of  the 
ftate,  and  fometimes  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  countiy,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  mercantile  fyftcm. 

That  fyftem  has  come  gradually  more  and  more  into- fafliion. 
The  old  fubfidy  was  impofed  indifferently  upon  exportation  as  well 

as 
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as  Importation.    The  four  fubfequent  fubfidies,  as  well  as  the  other 
duties  which  have  fince  been  occafionally  impofed  upon  particular 
forts  of  goods,  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,   been  laid  altogether 
upon  importation.  The  greater  part  of  the  antient  duties  which  had 
been  impofed  upon  the  exportation  of  the  goods  of  home  produce 
and  manufa6lure,  have  either  been  lightened  or  taken  away  alto- 
gether.    In  moft  cafes  they  have  been  taken  away.     Bounties  liave 
even  been  given  upon  the  exportation  of  fome  of  them.     Draw- 
backs too,  fometimes  of  the  whole,  and,  in  moft  cafes,  of  a  part  of 
the  duties  which  are  paid  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods* 
have  been  granted  upon  their  exportation.     Only  half  the  duties 
impofed  by  the  old  fubfidy  upon  importation  are  drawn  back  upon 
exportation  :  but  the  whole  of  thofe  impofed  by  the  later  fubfidies 
and  other  impofts  are,  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods,  drawn  back 
in  the  fame  manner.     This  growing  favour  of  exportation,  and 
difcouragement  of  importation,  have  fuffered  only  a  few  exceptions, 
which  chiefly  concern  the  materials  of  fome  manufaftures.     Thefe 
our  merchants  and  manufa6lurers  are  willing  fhould  come  as  cheap 
as  poffible  to  themfelves,  and  as  dear  as  poflible  to  their  rivals  and 
competitors  in  other  countries.     Foreign  materials  are,  upon  this 
account,  fometimes  allowed  to  be  imported  duty  free;    Spanifh 
wool,  for  example,  flax,  and  raw  linen  yarn.     The  exportation  of 
the  materials  of  home  produce,  and  of  thofe  which  are  the  pecu- 
liar produce  of  our  colonies,  has  fometimes  been  prohibited,  and 
fometimes  fubje<5led  to  higher  duties.     The  exportation  of  Englifli 
wool  has  been  prohibited.    That  of  beaver  fkins,  of  beaver  wool, 
and  of  gum  Senega,   has  been  fubje6led  to  higher  duties ;  Great 
Britain,  by  the  conqueft  of  Canada  and  Senegal,  having  got  almoft 
the  monopoly  of  thofe  commodities. 

That  the  mercantile  fyftem  has  not  been  very  favourable  to 
the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to  the  annual  pro- 
duce 
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duce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  I  have  endeavoured    C  HA  p. 
to  (hew   in  the   fourth  book  of  this  inquiry.      It  feems   not  to 
have  been  more  favourable  to  the   revenue   of  the  fovereign  -,  fo 
far  at   leaft  as  that  revenue  depends  upon  the  duties  of  cuftoms. 

In  confequence  of  that  fyftem,  the  importation  of  feveral  forts 
of  goods  has  been  prohibited  altogether.  This  prohibition  has 
in  fome  cafes  entirely  prevented,  and  in  others  very  much  dimi- 
nifhed  the  importation  of  thofe  commodities,  by  reducing  the 
importers  to  the  neceffity  of  fmuggling.  It  has  entirely  prevented 
the  importation  of  foreign  woollens ;  and  it  has  very  much  di- 
minifhed  that  of  foreign  filks  and  velvets.  In  both  cafes  it  has 
entirely  annihilated  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  which  might  have  been 
levied  upon  fuch  importation. 

The  high  duties  which  have  been  impofed  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  many  different  forts  of  foreign  goods,  in  order  to  dif- 
courage  their  confumption  in  Great  Britain,  have  in  many  cafes 
ferved  only  to  encourage  fmuggling ;  and  in  all  cafes  have  reduced 
the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  below  what  more  moderate  duties  would 
have  afforded.  The  faying  of  Dr.  Swift,  that  in  the  arithmetic  of  the 
cuftoms  two  and  two,  inftead  of  making  four,  make  fometimes 
only  one,  holds  perfeflly  true  with  regard  to  fuch  heavy  duties, 
which  never  could  have  been  impofed  had  not  the  mercantile 
fyftem  taught  us  in  many  cafes  to  employ  taxation  as  an  inftru- 
ment,  not  of  revenue,  but  of  monopoly. 

The  bounties  which  are  fometimes  given  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  home  produce  and  manufactures,  and  the  drawbacks 
which  are  paid  upon  the  re-exportation  of  the  greater  part  of 
foreign  goods,  have  given  occafion  to  many  fiauds,  and  to  a 
fpecies  of  fmuggling  more  deftru6live  of  the  public  revenue  than 

any 
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BOOK  any  other.  In  order  to  obtain  the  bounty  or  drawback,  the 
goods,  it  is  well  known,  are  fometimes  fhipped  and  fent  to  fea ; 
but  foon  afterwards  clandeftinely  re-landed  in  fome  other  part  of 
the  country.  The  defalcation  of  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  occa- 
fioned  by  bounties  and  drawbacks,  of  which  a  great  part  are 
obtained  fraudulently,  is  very  great.  The  grofs  produce  of  the 
cuftoms  in  the  year  which  ended  on  the  5th  of  January,  1755, 
amounted  to  5,068,0001.  The  bounties  which  were  paid  out  of 
this  revenue,  though  in  that  year  there  was  no  bounty  upon 
corn,  amoimted  to  167,800!.  The  drawbacks  which  were  paid 
upon  debentures  and  certificates  to  2,156,800!.  Bounties  and 
drawbacks  together  amounted  to  2,324,600!.  In  confequence  of 
thefe  dedud:ions  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  amounted  only  to 
2,743,400!. :  from  which  dedu6ling  587,900!.  for  the  expence  of 
management  in  falaries  and  other  incidents,  the  neat  revenue  of 
the  cuftoms  for  that  year  comes  out  to  be  2,455,500!.  The 
expence  of  managemcHt  amounts,  in  this  manner,  to  between 
five  and  fix  per  cent,  upon  tlie  grofs  revenue  of  the  cuftoms,  and 
to  fomething  more  than  ten  per  cent,  upon  what  remains  of  that 
revenue,  aftei"  deducing  what  is  paid  away  in  bounties  and 
drawbacks. 

Heavy  duties  being  impofed  upon  almoft  all  goods  imported, 
our  merchant  importers"  fmuggle  as  much,  and  make  entry  of 
as  little  as  they  can.  Our  merchant  exporters,  on  the  contrary, 
make  entry  of  more  than  they  export ;  fometimes  out  of  vanity, 
and  to  pafs  for  great  dealers  in  goods  which  pay  no  duty ;  and 
fometimes  to  gain  a  bounty  or  a  di-awbwck.  Our  exports,  in 
confequence  of  thefe  different  frauds,  appear  upon  the  cuftom- 
l^oufe  books  greatly  to  overbalance  our  imports ;  to  the  unfptak- 
able  comfort  of  thole  politicians  who  meafure  the  national  prof- 
perity  by  what  they  call  the  balance  of  trade. 
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All  goods  imported,  unkfs  particularly  exempted,  and  fuch  CHAP, 
exemptions  are  not  very  numerous,  are  liable  to  fome  duties  of 
cuftoms.  If  any  goods  are  imported  not  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  rates,  they  are  taxed  at  4  s.  9  d.  ^  for  every  twenty  fhillingg 
value,  according  to  the  oath  of  the  importer,  that  is,  nearly  at 
five  fubiidies,  or  five  poundage  duties.  The  book  of  rates  is 
extremely  comprehenfive,  and  enumerates  a  great  variety  of  arti- 
cles, many  of  them  little  ufed,  and  therefore  not  well  known. 
It  is  upon  this  account  frequently  uncertain  under  what  article  a 
particular  fort  of  goods  ought  to  be  claffed,  and  cOhfequently 
what  duty  they  ought  to  pay.  Miftakes  with  regard  to  this 
fometimcs  ruin  the  cuftom-houfe  officer,  and  frequently  occafion 
much  trouble,  expcnce  and  vexation  to  the  importer.  In  point 
of  pcrfpicuity,  precifion  and  diftin<anefs,  therefore,  the  duties  of 
cuftoms  are  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  excife. 

In  order  that  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  any  fociety 
fliould  contribute  to  the  public  revenue  in  proportion  to  their 
refpcdtive  expence,  it  docs  not  feem  neceiTary  that  every  fingle 
article  of  that  expcnce  Hiould  be  taxed.  The  revenue  which  is 
levied  by  the  duties  of  excife  is  fuppofed  to  fall  as  equally  upon 
the  contributors  as  that  which  is  levied  by  the  duties  of  cuftoms ; 
and  the  duties  of  excife  are  impofed  upon  a  few  articles  only  of 
the  moft  general  ufe  and  confumption.  It  has  been  the  opinion 
of  many  people  that,  by  proper  management,  the  duties  of  cuf- 
toms might  likcwife,  without  any  lofs  to  the  public  revenue,  and 
with  great  advantage  to  foreign  trade,  be  confined  to  a  few 
articles  only. 

TuE  foieign  articles  of  the  moft  general  ufe  and  confumption 
in  Great  Britain,  Icem  at  prefent  to  confift  chiefly  in  foreign 
wines  and  brandies ;  in  fome  of  the  produclions  of  America  and 
the  Weft  Indies,  fugar,    jum,   tobacco,  cacao-nuts,  &c.  and  in 
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B  o  O  K  fome  of  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  tea,  coffee,  china-ware,  fpiceries 
of  all  kinds,  feveral  forts  of  piece  goods,  &c.  Thefe  different 
articles  afford  perhaps  at  prefent  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue 
which  is  drawn  from  the  duties  of  cufloms.  The  taxes  which  at 
prefent  fubfift  upon  foreign  manufaftures,  if  you  except  thofe 
upon  the  few  contained  in  the  foregoing  enumeration,  have  the 
greater  part  of  them  been  impofed  for  the  purpofe,  not  of  re- 
venue, but  of  monopoly,  or  to  give  our  own  merchants  an 
advantage  in  the  home  market.  By  removing  all  prohibitions, 
and  by  fubjedling  all  foreign  manufadures  to  fuch  moderate 
taxes  as  it  was  found  from  experience  afforded  upon  each  article 
the  greatefl  revenue  to  the  public,  our  own  workmen  might  flill 
have  a  confiderable  advantage  in  the  home  market,  and  many  arti- 
tles,  fome  of  which  at  prefent  afford  no  revenue  to  government, 
and  others  a  very  inconfiderable  one,  might  afford  a  very  great  one. 

High  taxes,  fometimes  by  diminifliing  the  confumption  of  the 
taxed  commodities,  and  fometimes  by  encouraging  fmuggling, 
frequently  afford  a  fmaller  revenue  to  government  than  what  might 
be  drawn  from  more  moderate  taxes. 

When  the  dimiixution  of  revenue  is  the  efFeft  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  confumption,  there  can  be  but  one  remedy,  and  that  ia 
the  lowering  of  the  tax. 

When  the  diminution  of  revenue  is  the  effeft  of  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  fmuggling,  it  may  perhaps  be  remedied  in 
two  ways ;  either  by  diminifhing  the  temptation  to  fmuggle,  or 
by  increafmg  the  difficulty  of  fmuggUng.  The  temptation  to 
fmuggle  can  be  diminifhed  only  by  the  lowering  of  the  tax  -,  and 
the  difficulty  of  fmuggling  can  be  increafed  only  by  eflablifhing 
that  fyflera  of  adminiflration  which  is  mofl  proper  for  prevent- 
ing it. 

The 
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The  excife  laws,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  experience,  ob- 
ftruft  and  embarrafs  the  opeiations  of  the  fmuggler  much  more 
efFeftually  than  thofe  of  the  cuftoms.  By  introducing  into  the 
cuftoms  a  fyftem  of  adminiftration  as  fimilar  to  that  of  the  excife 
as  the  nature  of  the  different  duties  will  admit,  the  difficulty  of 
frnuggling  might  be  very  much  increafed.  This  alteration,  it 
has  been  fuppofed  by  many  people,  might  very  eafily  be  brought 
about. 

The  importer  of  commodities  liable  to  any  duties  of  cuftoms, 
h  has  been  faid,  might  at  his  option  be  allowed  either  to  carry 
them  to  his  ownprivate  warehoufe,  or  to  lodge  them  in  a  warehoufe 
provided  either  at  his  own  expence  or  at  that  of  the  public,   but 
under  the  key  of  the  cuftomhoufe  officer,  and  never  to  be  opened 
but  in  his  prefence.     If  the  merchant  carried  them  to  his  own 
private  warehoufe,  the  duties  to  be  immediately  paid,  and  never 
afterwards   to  be  drawn  back ;  and  that  warehoufe  to  be  at  all 
times  fubjeft  to  the  vifit  and   examination   of  the  cuftomhoufe 
officer,  in  order  to  afcertain  how  far  the  quantity  contained  in  it 
correfponded  with  that  for  which  the  duty  had  been  paid.     If  he 
carried  them  to   the  public  vrarehoufe,  no   duty  to  be  paid   till 
they  were  taken  out  for  home  confumption.      If  taken  out  for 
exportation,  to  be  duty-free  j  proper   fecurity  being  always   given 
that  they  fhould  be  fo  exported.     The  dealers  in  thofe  particular 
commodities,    either  by  wholefale  or  retail,    to  be  at  all  times 
fubject  to  the  vifit  and  examination  of  the  cuftomhoufe  officer  j 
and  to  be  obliged  to  juftify  by  proper  certificates  die  payment  of 
the  duty  upon  the  whole  quantity  contained  in  their  fliops  or 
warehoufes.     What  are  called  the  excife  duties  upon  rum  im- 
ported are  at  prefent  levied  in  this  manner,  and  the  fame  fyftem 
of  adminiftration  might  perhaps  be  extended  to  all  duties  upon 
goods  imported  j  provided  always,  that  thofe  duties  were,  like  the 
duties  of  excife,  confined  to  a  few  forts  of  goods  of  the  moft 
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DO  OK  general  ufe  and  confumption.  If  they  were  extended  to  almoft 
all  forts  of  goods,  as  at  prefent,  public  warehoufes  of  fufficient 
extent  could  not  eafily  be  provided,  and  goods  of  a  very  delicate 
nature,  or  of  which  the  prefervation  required  much  care  and 
attention,  could  not  fafely  be  trufted  by  the  merchant  in  any 
warehoufe  but  his  own. 

If  by  fuch  a  fyftem  of  adminiftration  fmuggling  to  any  con- 
fiderable  extent  could  be  prevented  even  under  pretty  high  duties, 
and  if  every  duty  was  occafionally  either  heightened  or  lowered 
according  as  it  was  mofl  likely,  either  the  one  way  or  the  other, 
to  afford  the  greateft  revenue  to  the  ftatej  taxation  being  always 
employed  as  an  inflrument  of  revenue  and  never  of  monopoly; 
it  feems  not  improbable  that  a  revenue  at  leaft  equal  to  the  prefent 
neat  revenue  of  tlie  cuftoms  might  be  drawn  from  duties  upon  the 
importation  of  only  a  few  forts  of  goods  of  the  moft  general  ufe 
and  confumption  J  and  that  the  duties  of  cuftoms  might  thus  be 
brought  to  the  fame  degi  ee  of  fimplicity,  certainty  and  precifion,  as 
thofe  of  excife.  What  the  revenue  at  prefent  lofes  by  drawbacks 
upon  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods  which  are  afterwards 
re-landed  and  conlumed  at  home,  would  under  this  fyftem  be 
faved  altogether.  If  to  this  faving,  which  would  alone  be  very 
confiderable,  was  added  the  abolition  of  all  bounties  upon  the 
exportation  of  home-produce,  in  all  cafes  in  which  thofe  bounties 
were  not  in  reality  drawbacks  of  fome  duties  of  excife  which  had 
before  been  advanced;  it  cannot  well  be  doubted  but  that  the 
neat  revenue  of  cuftoms  might  after  an  alteration  of  this  kind  be 
fully  equal  to  what  it  had  ever  been  before. 

If  by  fuch  a  change  of  fyftem  the  public  revenue  fufFered  no 
lofs ;  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  would  certainly 
^ain  a  very  confiderable  advantage.     The  trade  in  the  commodities 
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not   taxed,  by  far  the  greatefl  number,  would  be   perfe(5lly  free,    CHAP, 
and  might  be  carried  on  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world  with 
every   poffible  advantage.     Among   thofe   commodities  would   be 
Comprehended   all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  all  the  materials  of 
manufa6lure.     So   far  as  the  free  importation  of  the  neceffaries  of 
life  reduced   their   average  money  price   in  the   home-market,    it 
would   reduce  the  money  price  of  labour,    but  without  reducing 
in  any  refpe6l  its  real  recompence.      The  value  of  money  is  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  which  it  will 
purchafe      That  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  is  altogether  independant 
of  the  quantity  of  money  which  can  be  had  for  them.     The  re- 
duction in  the  money  price  of  labour  would  neceffarily  be  attended 
with  a  proportionable  one  in  that  of  all  home-manufa£lures,  which 
would  thereby  gain  fome  advantage  in  all  foreign  markets.     The 
price  of  fome   manufactures  would  be   reduced  in  a  ftill  greater 
proportion  by  the  free  importation  of  the  raw  materials.     If  raw 
filk  could  be  imported  from  China  and  Indoftan  duty-free,  the 
filk  manufacturers  in  England  could  greatly  underfell  thofe  of  both 
France  and  Italy.     There  would  be  no  occafion  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  foreign  filks  and  velvets.     The  cheapnefs  of  their 
goods   would  fecure  to  our  own  workmen,  not  only  the  poffeflion 
of  the  home,    but  a  very  great  command  of  the  foreign  market. 
Even  the  trade  in  the  commodities  taxed  would  be  carried  on  with 
much  more   advantage  t':an   at  prefent.     If    thofe    commodities 
were  delivered  out  of  the  public  warehoufe  for  foreign  exportation, 
being  in  this  cafe  exempted  from    all   taxes,   the  trade  in   them 
would  be  perfedlly  free.     The  carrying  trade  in  all  forts  of  goods 
would  under  this  fyftem  enjoy  every  poffible  advantage.     If  thofe 
commodities  were  delivered  out  for  home-confumption,  the  im- 
porter not  being  obliged  to  advance  the  tax  till  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  lelling  his  goods  either  to  fome  dealer,  or  to  fome  con- 
fumei-,  he  could  alv/ays  afford  to  fell  them  cheaper  than  if  he  had 
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B  O  O  K  been  obliged  to  advance  it  at  the  moment  of  importation. 
Under  the  fame  taxes,  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  even  in  the 
taxed  commodities,  might  in  this  manner  be  carried  on  with  much 
more  advantage  than  it  can  at  prefent. 

It  was  the  obje6l  of  the  famous  excife  fcheme  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  to  eftabhfh,  with  regard  to  wine  and  tobacco,  a  fyftem 
not  very  unhke  that  which  is  here  propofed.  But  though  the  bill 
which  was  then  brought  into  parliament,  comprehended  thofe  two 
commodities  only;  it  was  generally  fuppofed  to  be  meant  as  an 
introdu6lion  to  a  more  extenfive  fcheme  of  the  fame  kind.  Fa6tion, 
combined  with  the  intereft  of  fmuggling  merchants,  raifed  fo 
violent,  though  fo  unjuft,  a  clamour  againft  that  bill,  that  the 
miniftcr  thought  proper  to  drop  it;  and  from  a  dread  of  exciting  a 
clamour  of  the  fame  kind,  none  of  bis  fucceffors  have  dared  to 
j-efume  the  project. 

The  duties  upon  foreign  luxuries  imported  for  home-confump- 
tion,  though  they  fometimes  fall  upon  the  poor,  fall  principally 
upon  people  of  middling  or  more  than  middling  fortune.  Such 
are,  for  example,  the  duties  upon  foreign  wines,  upon  coffee, 
chocolate,  tea,  fugar,  &c. 

The  duties  upon  the  cheaper  luxuries  of  home-produce  de- 
ftined  for  home-confumption,  fall  pretty  equally  upon  people  of 
all  ranks  in  proportion  to  their  refpedive  expence.  The  poor  pay 
the  duties  upon  malt,  hops,  beer,  and  ale,  upon  their  own  con_ 
fumption :  The  rich,  both  upon  their  own  confumption  and  upon 
that  of  their  fervants. 

The  whole  confumption  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  or  of 
thofe  below  the  middling  rank,  it  muft  be  obferved,  is  in  every 
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country  much  greater,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  in  value,  than  CHAP. 
that  of  the  middling  and  of  thofe  above  the  middling  rank.  The 
whole  cxpence  of  the  inferior  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
fuperior  ranks.  In  the  firft  place,  almoft  the  whole  capital  of  every 
country  is  annually  diftributed  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people 
as  the  wages  of  produftive  labour.  Secondly,  a  great  part  of 
the  revenue  arifing  both  from  the  rent  of  land  and  from  the  profits 
of  ftock,  is  annually  diftributed  among  the  fame  rank,  in  the 
wages  and  maintenance  of  menial  fervants,  and  other  unproduc- 
tive labourers.  Thirdly,  fome  part  of  the  profits  of  ftock  belongs 
to  the  fame  rank,  as  a  revenue  arifing  from  the  employment  of 
their  fmall  capitals.  The  amount  of  the  profits  annually  made  by 
fmall  fhopkeepers,  tradefmen,  and  retailers  of  all  kinds,  is  every- 
where veiy  confiderable,  and  makes  a  very  confiderable  portion  of 
the  annual  produce.  Fourthly,  and  laftly,  fome  part  even  of 
the  rent  of  land  belongs  to  the  fame  rank  j  a  confiderable  part  to 
thofe  who  are  fomewhat  below  the  middling  rank,  and  a  fmall 
part  even  to  the  loweft  rank  j  common  labourers  fometimes  pof- 
fefling  in  property  an  acre  or  two  of  land.  Though  the  expence 
of  thofe  inferior  ranks  of  people,  therefore,  taking  them  indi- 
vidually, is  very  fmall,  yet  the  whole  mafs  of  it,  taking  them 
colledively,  amounts  always  to  by  much  the  largeft  portion  of 
the  whole  expence  of  the  fociety;  what  remains  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  for  the  confumption 
of  the  fuperior  ranks  being  always  much  lefs,  not  only  in  quantity 
but  in  value.  The  taxes  upon  expence,  therefore,  which  fall 
chiefly  upon  that  of  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people,  upon  the  fmaller 
portion  of  the  annual  produce,  are  likely  to  be  much  lefs  pro- 
ductive than  either  thofe  which  fall  indifferently  upon  the  expence  of 
all  ranks,  or  even  thofe  which  fall  chiefly  upon  that  of  the  inferior 
ranks  j  than  either  thofe  which  fall  indifferently  upon  the  whole 
annual  produce,  or  thofe  which  fall  chiefly  upon  the  larger  por- 
tion 
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fi  ^O  K  tlon  of  it.  The  excife  upon  the  materials  and  manufaflure  of 
home-made  fermented  and  fpirituous  liquors  is  accordingly,  of  all 
the  different  taxes  upon  expence,  by  far  the  moft  produdivej  and 
this  branch  of  the  excife  falls  very  much,  perhaps  principally,  upon 
the  expence  of  the  common  people.  In  the  year  which  ended  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1775,  the  grofs  produce  of  this  branch  of  the 
excife  amounted  to  3,314,223  1.  18  s.  loid. 

It  muft  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  the  luxurious 
and  not  the  neceffary  expence  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  that 
ought  ever  to  be  taxed.  The  final  payment  of  any  tax  upon  their 
neceflaiy  expence  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  fuperior  ranks  of 
people;  upon  the  fmaller  portion  of  the  annual  produce,  and  not 
upon  the  greater.  Such  a  tax  muft  in  all  cafes  either  raife  the 
wages  of  labour,  or  leffen  the  demand  for  it.  It  could  not  raife  the 
wages  of  labour,  without  throwing  the  final  payment  of  the  tax 
upon  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people.  It  could  not  leffen  the  de- 
mand for  labour,  without  leffening  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country,  the  fund  from  which  all  taxes 
muft  be  finally  paid.  Whatever  might  be  the  ftate  to  which  a 
tax  of  this  kind  reduced  the  demand  for  labour,  it  muft  always 
raife  wages  higher  than  they  otherwife  would  be  in  that  ftatej  and 
the  final  payment  of  this  enhancement  of  wages  muft  in  all  cafes 
fall  upon  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people. 

Fermented  liquors  brewed  and  fpirituous  liquors  diftilled, 
not  for  fale,  but  for  private  ule,  are  not  in  Great  Britain  liable 
to  any  duties  of  excife.  This  exemption,  of  which  the  object  is 
not  to  expofe  private  families  to  the  odious  vifit  and  examination 
of  the  tax-gatherer*  occafions,  the  burden  of  thofe  duties  to  fall 
frequently  much  lighter  upon  the  rich  than  upon  the  poor.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  very  common  to  diftill  for  priva^te  ufe,  though  it  is 
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done  fometimes.     But  in  the  country,  many  middling  and  almoft   CHAP, 
all  rich  and  great   families  brew  their  own  beer.     Their   ftrong 
beer,  therefore,  cofts   them   eight  fliillings   a  barrel   lefs  than  it 
coils   the  common   brewer,  who  muft  have  his  profit  upon  the 
tax,  as  well  as  upon  all  the  other  expence  which  he  advances.    Such 
families,  therefore,    muft  drink  their   beer   at  leaft  nine  or  ten 
fhillings  a  barrel  cheaper  than  any  liquor  of  the  fame  quality  can 
be  drunk  by  the  common  people,  to  whom  it  is  every  where  more 
convenient  to  buy  their  beer,  by  little  and  little,  from  the  brewery 
or   the  ale-houfe.     Malt,  in  the  fame  manner,  that  is  made  for 
the  ufe  of  a  private  family,  is  not  liable  to  the  vifit  or  examination 
of  the  tax -gatherer;  but  in  this  cafe  the  family  muft  compound  at 
feven   {hillings  and  fixpence  a  head  for  the  tax.     Seven  ftiillings 
and  fixpence  are  equal  to  the  excife  upon  ten  buftiels  of  malt;  a 
quantity  fully  equal   to  what  all  the  different  members  of   any 
fober  family,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  at  an  average  likely 
to  confume.     But  in    rich  and  great  families,     where   country 
hofpitality  is  much  pra6lifed,  the  malt  liquors  confumed  by  the 
members  of  the  family  make  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  confumption  of 
the  houfe.     Either  on  account  of  this  compofition,  however,  or 
for  other  reafons,  it  is  not  near  fo  common  to  malt  as  to  brew  for 
private  ufe.     It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  equitable  reafon  why 
thofe  who  either  brew  or  diftill   for  private  ufe,    fhould  not  be 
fubje6l  to  a  compofition  of  the  fame  kind. 

A  GREATER  rcvenuc  than  what  is  at  prefent  drawn  from 
all  the  heavy  taxes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  might  be  raifcd 
it  has  frequently  been  faid,  by  a  much  lighter  tax  upon  malt; 
the  opportunities  of  defrauding  the  revenue  being  much  greater  in 
a  brewery  than  in  a  malt-houfe ;  and  thofe  who  brew  for  private 
ufe  being  exempted  from  all  duties  or  compofition  for  duties,  which 
is  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  malt  for  private  ufe. 

In 
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In  the  porter  brewery  of  London,  a  quarter  of  malt  is  com- 
monly brewed  into  more  than  two  barrels  and  a  half,  fometimes 
into  three  barrels  of  porter.  The  different  taxes  upon  malt  amount 
to  fix  fhillings  a  quaiterj  thofe  upon  flrong  beer  and  ale  to  eight 
{hillings  a  barrel.  In  the  porter  brewery,  therefore,  the  different 
taxes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  amount  to  between  twenty-fix 
and  thirty  fliillings  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt.  In  the 
country  brewery  for  common  country  fale,  a  quarter  of  malt  is 
feldom  brewed  into  lefs  than  two  barrels  of  ftrong  and  one  barrel 
of  fmall  beer ;  frequently  into  two  barrels  and  a  half  of  ftrong 
beer.  The  different  taxes  upon  fmall  beer  amount  to  one  fhilling 
and  four-pence  a  barrel.  In  the  country  brewery,  therefore,  the 
different  taxes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  feldom  amount  to  lefs  than 
twenty-three  fhillings  and  four-pence,  frequently  to  twenty-fix 
fhiliings,  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt.  Taking  the 
whole  kingdom  at  an  average,  therefore,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
duties  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  cannot  be  eftimated  at  lefs  than 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  {hillings  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter 
of  malt.  But  by  taking  off  all  the  different  duties  upon  beer  and 
ale,  and  by  tripling  the  malt-tax,  or  by  raifing  it  from  fix  to 
^ghteen  fhillings  upon  the  quarter  of  malt,,  a  greater  revenue,  it  is 
feid,  might  be  raifed  by  this  fingle  tax  than  what  is  at  prefent  drawn 
fijom  all  thofe  heavier  taxes. 
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In  iy72,,  the  old  malt  tax  produced        — 

The  additional         —  — 

In  1773,  the  old  tax  produced  — 

The  additional        —  — 

In  I774»  the  old  tax  produced  — 

The  additional          —  — 

In  i775»  the  old  tax  produced  —     — 

The  additional         —  — 


4)3'835'58o  12  — -!, 

Average  of  thefe  four  years              —  958,895     3  — --'g. 

In  1772,  the  country  excife  produced     —  1,243,128     5     3 

The  London  brewery          —  408,260     7     2I 

In  I773>  the  country  excife         1,245,808     3     3 

The  London  brewery         —  405,406  17  lo-L 

In  1 774,  the  country  excife     —       —  1,246,373   14     5-j- 

The  London  brewery         —  320,601   i8  — i. 

In  1775,  the  country  excife      —      —  1,214,583     6     i 

The  London  brewery           —  463,670     7  — a 


4)6,547,832  19     2^ 


Average  of  thefe  four  years        1,636,958  4    9.^- 

To  which  adding  the  average  malt  tax,  or         958,895  3  —-.^ 

The  whole  amount  of  thofe  diiferent  taxts] 

comes  out  to  be        -  -  ^,595>853  7    9x4: 

But  by  tripling  the  malt  tax,  or  by  raifmg  it"j 
from  fix  to  eighteen  (hillings  upon  thej^    8  6  68c        —  * 

quarter  of  malt,  that  fingle  tax  would  I  ^'  7  »     5  9      tt 
produce         —         —         —         —    j 

A  fum  which  exceeds  the  foregoing  by     — -     z8o,832  i    2'^t 

Under 
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^  %^  ^  Under  the  old  malt  tax,  indeed,  is  comprehended  a  tax  of  four 
fhillings  upon  the  hogfhead  of  cyder,  and  another  of  ten  fhillings 
upon  the  barrel  of  mum.  In  1774,  the  tax  upon  cyder  produced 
only  3083  1.  6s.  8  d.  It  probably  fell  fomewhat  ftiortof  its  ufual 
amount;  all  the  different  taxes  upon  cyder  having  that  year  pro- 
duced lefs  than  ordinary.  The  tax  upon  mum,  though  much 
heavier,  is  ftill  lefs  produdlive,  on  account  of  the  fmaller  con- 
fumption  of  that  liquor.  But  to  balance  whatever  may  be  the 
ordinary  amount  of  thofe  two  taxes ;  there  is  comprehended  under 
what  is  called  The  country  excife,  firfl:,  the  old  excife  of  lix  fhil- 
lings and  eight-pence  upon  the  hogfliead  of  cyder;  fecondly,  a 
like  tax  of  fix  fliillings  and  eight- pence  upon  the  hogfhead  of 
verjuice;  thirdly,  another  of  eight  fhillings  and  nine-pence  upon 
the  hogfhead  of  vinegar;  and,  laflly,  a  fourth  tax  of  eleven- 
pence upon  the  gallon  of  mead  or  metheglin :  The  produce  of 
thofe  different  taxes  will  probably  much  more  than  counter- 
balance that  of  the  duties  impofed,  by  what  is  called  The  annual 
jnalt  tax,  upon  cyder  and  mum. 

Malt  is  confumed  not  only  in  the  brewery  of  beer  and  ale, 
but  in  the  manufa6lure  of  low  wines  and  fpirits,  If  the  malt 
tax  was  to  be  ^aifed  to  eighteen  fhillings  upon  the  quarter,  it 
might  be  necefTary  to  make  fome  abatement  in  the  different  ex- 
cifes  which  are  impofed  upon  thofe  particular  forts  of  low  wines 
and  fpirits  of  which  malt  makes  any  part  of  the  materials.  In 
what  are  called  Malt  fpirits,  it  makes  commonly  but  a  third  part 
of  the  materials;  the  other  two-thirds  being  either  raw  barley,  or 
one-third  barley  and  one-third  wheat.  In  the  diflillery  of  malt 
fpirits,  both  the  opportunity,  and  the  temptation  to  fmuggle,  are 
much  greater  than  either  in  a  brewery  or  in  a  malt-houfe;  the 
opportunity,  on  account  of  the  fmaller.  bulk  and  greater  value 
of  jhe  (Commodity;  and  the  temptation,  on  account  of  the  fuperioi' 

height 
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height  of  the  duties,  which  amount  to  2s.  6 d.  upon  the  gallon   CHAP, 
of  fpirits.     By  increafing  the  duties  upon  malt,  and  reducing  thofe 
upon  the  diftillery,  both  the  opportunities  and  the  temptation  to 
fmuggle  would  be  diminifhed,  which  might  occafion  a  ftill  further 
augmentation  of  revenue. 

It  has  for  fome  time  part  been  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to 
difcourage  the  confumption  of  ipirituous  liquors,  on  account  of 
their  fuppofed  tendency  to  ruin  the  health  and  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  common  people.  According  to  this  policy,  the 
abatement  of  the  taxes  upon  the  diftillery  ought  not  to  be  fo  great 
as  to  reduce  in  any  refpeiSl  the  price  of  thofe  liquors.  Spirituous 
liquors  might  remain  as  dear  as  ever;  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
wholefome  and  invigorating  liquors  of  beer  and  ale  might  be  con- 
fiderably  reduced  in  their  price.  The  people  might  thus  be  in 
part  relieved  from  one  of  the  burdens  of  which  they  at  prefent 
complain  the  moftj  while  at  the  fame  time  the  revenue  might 
be  confiderably  augmented. 

The  obje6lions  of  Doflor  Davenant  to  this  alteration  in  the 
prefent  fyftem  of  excife  duties,  feem  to  be  without  foundation. 
Thofe  objeflions  are,  that  the  tax,  inftead  of  dividing  itfelf  as 
at  prefent  pretty  equally  upon  the  profit  of  the  maltfter,  upon  that 
of  the  brewer,  and  upon  that  of  the  retailer,  would,  fo  far  as  it 
affefted  profit,  fall  altogether  upon  that  of  the  maltfter;  that  the 
maltfter  could  not  fo  eafily  get  back  the  amount  of  tJie  tax  in  the 
advanced  price  of  his  malt,  as  the  brewer  and  retailer  in  the  ad- 
vanced price  cf  their  liquor;  and  that  fo  heavy  a  tax  upon  malt 
might  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land. 

No  tax  can  ever  reduce,  for  any  confiderable  time,  the  rate  of 
profit  in  any  particular  trade,  which  muft  always  keep  its  level 

witlv 
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BOOK  with  other  trades  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  prefent  duties  upon 
malt,  beer,  and  ale,  do  not  affe«^  the  profits  of  the  dealers  in  thole 
Commodities,  who  all  get  back  the  tax  with  an  additional  profit,  in 
the  enhanced  price  of  their  goods.  A  tax  indeed  may  render  the 
goods  upon  which  it  is  impofed  fo  dear  as  to  diminilh  the  con- 
fumption  of  them.  But  the  confumption  of  malt  is  in  malt 
liquors  j  and  a  tax  of  eighteen  fliillings  upon  the  quarter  6f  malt 
could  not  well  render  thofe  liquors  dearer  than  the  different  taxes, 
amounting  to  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  fliillings,  do  at  prefent. 
Thofe  liquors,  on  the  contrary,  would  probably  become  cheaper, 
and  the  confumption  of  them  would  be  more  likely  to  increafe  than 
to  diminifli. 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  underftand  why  it  fliould  be  more  difficult 
for  the  maltfter  to  get  back  eighteen  (hillings  in  the  advanced  price 
of  his  malt,  than  it  is  at  prefent  for  the  brewer  to  get  back  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five,  fometimes  thirty  fhillings,  in  that  of  his  liquor. 
The  maltfter,  indeed,  inftead  of  a  tax  of  fix  fhillings,  would  be 
obliged  to  advance  one  of  eighteen  fhillings  upon  every  quarter  of 
malt.     But  the  brewer  is  at  prefent  obliged  to  adv^ance  a  tax  of 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  fometimes  thirty  fhillings,  upon  every 
quarter  of  malt  which  he  brews.     It  could  not  be  more  inconvenient 
for  the  maltfler  to  advance  a  lighter  tax,  than  it  is  at  prefent  for  the 
brewer  to  advance  a  heavier  one.     The  maltfter  doth  not  always 
keep  in  his  granaries  a  ftock  of  malt  which  it  will  require  a  longer 
time  to  difpofc  of,  than  the  ftock  of  beer  and  ale  which  the  brewer 
frequently  keeps  in  his  cellare.     The  former,  therefore,  may  fre- 
quently get  the  returns  of  his  money  as  foon  as  the  latter.     But 
whatever  inconveniency   might  arife  to  the   maltfter  from   being 
obliged  to   advance   a   heavier  tax,    could  eafily  be  remedied  by 
granting  him  a  few  months  longer  credit  than  is  at  prefent  com- 
monly given  to  the  brewer. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  could  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land  vvliich  C  HA  P. 
did  not  reduce  the  demand  for  barley.  But  a  change  of  fyftem 
which  reduced  the  duties  upon  a  quarter  of  malt  brewed  into  beer 
and  ale  from  twenty-four  and  twenty-five  fhillings  to  eighteen 
fliillings,  would  be  more  likely  to  increafe  than  diminifh  that 
demand.  The  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land,  befides,  mufl:  always 
be  nearly  equal  to  thofe  of  other  equally  fertile  and  equally  well 
cultivated  land.  If  they  were  lefs,  fome  part  of  the  barley  land 
would  foon  be  turned  to  fome  other  purpofe;  and  if  they  were 
greater,  more  land  would  foon  be  turned  to  the  raifing  of  barley. 
When  the  ordinary  price  of  any  particular  produce  of  land  is  at 
what  may  be  called  a  monopoly  price,  a  tax  upon  it  neceflarily 
reduces  the  rent  and  profit  of  the  land  which  grows  it.  A  tax  upon 
the  produce  of  thofe  precious  vineyards,  of  which  the  wine  falls  fo 
much  ftiort  of  the  efFedlual  demand,  that  its  price  is  always  aboi'e 
the  natural  proportion  to  that  of  the  produce  of  other  equally 
fertile  and  equally  well  cultivated  land,  would  neceflarily  reduce 
the  rent  and  profit  of  thofe  vineyards.  The  price  of  the  wines, 
being  already  the  higheft  that  could  be  got  for  the  quantity  com- 
monly fent  to  market,  it  could  not  be  raifed  higher  without  dimi- 
nifhing  that  quantity j  and  the  quantity  could  not  be  diminiflied 
without  flill  greater  lofs,  becaufe  the  lands  could  not  be  turned 
to  any  other  equally  valuable  produce.  The  whole  weight  of  the 
tax,  therefore,  would  fall  upon  the  rent  and  profit ;  properly  upon 
the  rent  of  the  vineyard.  When  it  has  been  propofed  to  lay  any 
new  tax  upon  fugar,  our  fugar  planters  have  frequently  complained 
that  the  whole  weight  of  fuch  taxes  fell,  not  upon  the  confumer, 
but  upon  the  producer ;  they  never  having  been  able  to  raife  the 
price  of  their  fugar  after  the  tax  higher  than  it  was  before.  The 
price  had,  it  feems,  before  the  tax  been  a  monopoly  price ;  and  the 
argument  adduced  to  fliow  that  fugar  was  an  improper  fubjedl  of 
taxation,  demonflrated  perhaps  that  it  was  a  proper  one;  the 
gains  of  monopolifts,  whenever  they  can  be  come  at,  being  cer- 
tainly 
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BOOK  talnly  of  all  fubjefls  the  moft  proper.  But  the  ordinary  price  of 
barley  has  never  been  a  monopoly  price  j  and  the  rent  and  profit  of 
barley  land  have  never  been  above  their  natural  proportion  to 
thofe  of  other  equally  fertile  and  equally  w^cll  cultivated  land. 
The  different  taxes  which  have  been  impofed  upon  malt,  beer, 
and  ale,  have  never  lowered  the  price  of  barley,  have  never  re- 
duced the  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land.  The  price  of  malt 
to  tlie  brewex  has  conftantJy  rifen.in  proportion  to  the  taxes  im- 
pofed upon  it ;  and  thoi'e  taxes,  together  with  the  different  du- 
ties upon  beer  and  ale,  have  conflantly  either  raifed  the  price, 
or  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  reduced  the  quality  of  thofe 
commodities  to  the  confumer.  The  final  payment  of  thofe  taxes 
has  fallen  conllantly  upon  the  confumer,  and  not  upon  the  pro- 
ducer. 

The  only  people  likely  to  fufFer  by  the  change  of  fyflem  here 
propofed,  are  thofe  who  brew  for  their  own  private  ufe.  But  the 
exemption  which  this  fuperior  rank  of  people  at  prefent  enjoy  from 
very  heavy  taxes  which  are  paid  by  the  pojr  l.ibourer  and  artificer, 
is  furely  moft  unjufl  and  unequal,  and  ought  to  be  taken  away, 
even  though  this  change  was  never  to  take  place.  It  has  probably 
been  the  interefl  of  this  fuperior  order  of  people,  however,  whicli 
has  hitherto  prevented  a  change  of  fyllem  that  could  not  well 
tail  both  to  increafe  the  revenue  and  to  relieve  the  people. 

Besides  fuch  dutiee  as  thofe  of  culloms  and  excife  above-men- 
tioned, there  are  feveral  others  which  afFe6l  the  price  of  goods  more 
unequally  and  more  indireftly.  Of  this  kind  are  the  duties  which 
in  French  are  called  Peages,  which  in  old  Saxon  times  were  called 
duties  of  Paifage,  and  which  feem  to  have  been  originally  eflabliflied 
for  the  fame  purpofe  as  our  turnpike  tolls  or  the  tolls  upon  our 
canals  and  navigable  rivers  -,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  road  or  of 
the  navigation,     Thofe  duties,  when  applied  to  fuch  purpofes,  are 

moft 
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moft  properly  impofed  according  to  the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  CHAP. 
goods.  As  they  were  originally  local  and  provincial  duties,  appli- 
cable to  local  and  provincial  purpofes,  the  adminiflration  of  them 
was  in  moft  cafes  entrufted  to  the  particular  town,  parifh,  or  lord- 
fhip,  in  which  they  were  levied;  fuch  communities  being  in  fome 
way  or  other  fuppofed  to  be  accountable  for  the  application.  The 
fovereign,  who  is  altogether  unaccountable,  has  in  many  countries 
afTumed  to  himfelf  the  adminiftration  of  thofe  duties;  and  though 
he  has  in  moft  cafes  enhanced  very  much  the  duty,  he  has  in 
many  entirely  neglefted  the  application.  If  the  turnpike  tolls  of 
Great  Britain  fhould  ever  become  one  of  the  refources  of  govern- 
ment, we  may  learn,  by  the  example  of  many  other  nations,  what 
would  probably  be  the  confequence.  Such  tolls  are  no  doubt  finally 
paid  by  the  confumer ;  but  the  confumer  is  not  taxed  in  proportion 
to  his  expence  when  he  pays,  not  according  to  the  value,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  bulk  or  weight  of  what  he  confumes.  When  fuch 
duties  are  impofed,  not  according  to  the  bulk  or  weight,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  fuppofed  value  of  the  goods,  they  become  properly 
a  fort  of  inland  cuftoms  or  excifes,  which  obftru6t  very  much  the 
moft  important  of  all  branches  of  commerce,  the  interior  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

In  fome  fmall  ftates  duties  fimilar  to  thofe  paffage  duties  are  im- 
pofed upon  goods  carried  acrofs  the  territory,  either  by  land  or  by 
water,  from  one  foreign  country  to  another.  Thefe  are  in  fome 
countries  called  tranfit-duties.  Some  of  the  little  Italian  ftates, 
which  are  fituated  upon  the  Po,  and  the  rivers  which  run  into  it, 
derive  fome  revenue  from  duties  of  this  kind,  which  are  paid  altoge- 
ther by  foreigners,  and  which  are  perhaps  the  only  duties  that  one 
ftate  can  impofe  upon  the  fubjeds  of  another  without  obftrufting 
in  any  refpe6t  the  induftry  or  commerce  of  its  own.  The  moft 
important  tranfit-duty  in  the  world  is  that  levied  by  the  king  of 
Denmark  upon  all  merchant  fliips  which  pafs  through  the  Sound. 

SUCM 
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BOOK        Such  taxes  upon  luxuries  as  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  of 
caftoms  and  excife,  though  they  fall  indiiferently  upon  every  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  revenue,  and  are  paid  finally,  or  without  any  retri- 
bution, by  whoever  con  fumes  the  commodities  upon  which  they  are 
impofed,   yet  they  do  not  always  fall  equally  or  proportionably 
upon  the  revenue  of  every  individual.     As  every  man's  humour 
regulates  the  degree  of  his  confumption,   every  man  contributes 
rather  according  to  his  humour  than  in  proportion  to  his  revenue  $ 
the  profufe  contribute  more,    the    parfimonious  lefs,    than  their 
proper  proportion.     During  the  minority  of  a  man  of  great  for- 
tune, he  contributes  commonly  very  little  by  his  confumption  to- 
wards the  fupport  of  that  flate  from  whofe  prote6lion  he  derives  a 
great  revenue.     Thofe  who  live  in  another  country  contribute  no- 
thing by  their  confumption  towards  the  fupport  of  the  government 
of  that  country  in  which  is  fituated  the  fource  of  their  revenue.     If 
in  this  latter  country  there  (hould  be  no  land-tax,  nor  any  con- 
fiderable  duty  upon  the  transference  either  of  moveable  or  of  im- 
moveable property,  as  is  the  cafe  in  Ireland,  fuch  ablentees  may 
derive  a  great  revenue  from  the  prote6lion  of  a  government  to  the 
fupport  of  which  they  do  not  contribute  a  fingle  fhilHng.     This 
inequality  is  likely  to  be  greatefl  in  a  country  of  which  the  go- 
vernment  is  in  fome   refpefls  fubordinatc   and  dependent  upon 
that  of  fome  other.     The  people  who  poflefs  the  mod  exten- 
five  property  in  the  dependent,  will  in  this  cafe  generally  chufe  to 
live  in  the  governing  country.     Ireland  is  precifely  in  this  fituation> 
and  we  cannot  therefore  wander  that  the  propofal  of  a  tax  upon 
abfentees  fhould  be  fo  very  popular  in  that  country.     It  might  per- 
haps be  a  little  difficult  to  afcertain  either  what  fort,  or  what  degree 
of  abfence  fhould  fubjedt  a  man  to  be  taxed  as  an  abfentee,  or  at 
what  precife  time  the  tax  fhould  either  begin  or  end.     If  you  ex- 
cept, howevei",  this  very  peculiar  fituation,  any  inequaUtv  in  the 
contribution  of  individuals,  which  can  arife  from  fuch  taxes,  is 

much 
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much  more  than  compenfated  by  the  very  circumftance  which  occa- 
fions  that  inequality  j  the  circumftance  that  every  man's  contribution 
is  altogether  voluntary ;  it  being  altogether  in  his  power  either  to 
confume  or  not  to  confume  the  commodity  taxed.  Where  fuch 
taxes,  therefore,  are  properly  aflefTed  and  upon  proper  commodi- 
ties, they  are  paid  with  lefs  grumbling  than  any  other.  When, 
they  are  advanced  by  the  merchant  or  manufadurer,  the  confumer, 
who  finally  pays  them,  foon  comes  to  confound  them  with  the  price 
of  the  commodities,  and  almoft  forgets  that  he  pays  any  tax. 

Such  taxes  are  or  may  be  perfe6lly  certain,  or  may  be  affefled  fo 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning  either  what  ought  to  be  paid,  or 
when  it  ought  to  be  paid  ;  concerning  either  the  quantity  or  the 
time  of  payment.  Whatever  uncertainty  there  may  fometimcs  be, 
either  in  the  duties  of  cuftoms  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  other  duties 
of  the  fame  kind  in  other  countries,  it  cannot  arife  from  the  na- 
ture of  thofe  duties,  but  from  the  inaccurate  or  unfkilful  manner 
in  which  the  law  that  impofes  them  is  exprefled. 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  generally  are,  and  always  may  be,  paid 
piece-meal,  or  in  proportion  as  the  contributors  have  occafion  to 
purchafe  the  goods  upon  which  they  are  impofed.  In  the  time  and 
mode  of  payment  they  are,  or  may  be,  of  all  taxes  the  moft  con- 
venient. Upon  the  whole,  fuch  taxes,  therefore,  are,  perhaps,  as 
agreeable  to  the  three  firft  of  the  four  general  maxims  concerning 
taxation,  as  any  other.  They  offend  in  eveiy  refpeft  againft  the 
fourth - 

Such  taxes,  in  proportion  to  what  they  bring  into  the  public  trea- 
f\uj  of  the  ftate,  always  take  out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  more  than  almoft  any  other  taxes.  They  feem  to  do 
this  in  all  the  four  different  ways  in  which  it  is  poffible  to  do  it. 

First, 
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First,  the  levying  of  fuch  taxes,  even  whenimpofed  in  the  moft 
judicious  manner,  i^equires  a  great  number  of  cuflom-houfe  and 
excife  officers,  whofe  falaries  and  perquifites  are  a  real  tax  upon 
the  people,  which  brings  nothing  into  the  treafury  of  the  flate. 
This  expence,  however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,   is  more  mode- 
rate in  Great  Britain  than  in  moft  other  countries.     In  the  year 
which  ended  on  the  fifth  of  July,  1775,  the  grofs  produce  of  the 
different  duties,   under  the  management  of  the  commiflioners  of 
excife  in  England,  amounted  to  5,479,6951.  7s.  lod.  which  was 
levied  at  an  expence  of  little  more  than  five  and  a  half  per  cent. 
From  this  grofs  produce,  however,  there  muft  be  deda6led  what 
was  paid  away  in  bounties  and  drawbacks  upon  the  expoitation  of 
excifeable  goods,  which  will  reduce  the  neat  produce  below  five  mil- 
lions.    The  levying  of  the  fait  duty,  an  excife  duty,  but  under  a 
different  management,  is  much  more  expenfive.    The  neat  revenue 
of  the  cuftoms  does  not  amount  to  two  millions  and  a  half,  which 
is  levied  at  an  expence  of  more  than  ten  per  cent,  in  the  falaries 
of  officers,  and  other  incidents.     But  the  perquifites  of  cuftom- 
houfe  officers  are  every  where  much  greater  than  their  falaries ;  at 
fome  ports  more  than  double  or  triple  thofe  falaries.     If  the  fala- 
ries of  officers,  and  other  incidents,  therefore,  amount  to  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  neat  revenue  of  the  cuftoms;  the 
whole  expence  of  levying  that  revenue  may  amount,  in  falaries  and 
perquifites  together,  to  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.     The 
officers  of  excife  receive  few  or  no  perquifites ;  and  the  admini- 
ftration  of  that  branch  of  the  revenue,  being  of  more  recent  efta- 
blifhment,  is  in  general  lefs  corrupted  than  that  of  the  cuftoms, 
into  which  length  of  time  has  introduced  and  authorifed  many 
abufes.     By  charging  upon  malt  the  whole  revenue  which  is  at 
prefent  levied  by  the  different  duties  upon  malt  and  malt  liquors,  a 
faving,  it  is  fuppofed,  of  more  than  fifty  thoufand  pounds  miglit 
be  made  in  the  annual  expence  of  the  excife.     By  confining  the 

duties 
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duties   of  cuftoms  to  a  few  forts  of  goods,  and  by  levying  thofe  CHAP. 
duties  according  to  the  excife  laws,  a  much  greater  faving  might 
probably  be  made  in  the  annual  expence  of  the  cuftoms* 

Secondly,  fuch  taxes  neceflarlly  occafion  fome  obfl:ru6tlon  or 
difcouragement  to  certain  branches  of  induftry.  As  they  always 
i-aife  the  price  of  the  commodity  taxed,  they  fo  far  difcourage  its 
confumption,  and  confequently  its  produdion.  If  it  is  a  commo- 
dity of  home  growth  or  manufaclure,  lefs  labour  comes  to  be 
employed  in  raifing  and  producing  it.  If  it  is  a  foreign  commo- 
dity of  which  the  tax  increafes  in  this  manner  the  price,  the  com- 
modities of  the  fame  kind  which  are  made  at  home  may  thereby, 
indeed,  gain  fome  advantage  in  the  home  market,  and  a  greater 
quantity  of  domeftic  induftry  may  thereby  be  turned  towards  pre- 
paring them.  But  though  this  rife  of  price  in  a  foreign  commo- 
dity may  encouiage  domeftic  induftry  in  one  particular  branch,  it 
necefTarily  dlfcourages  that  induftry  in  almoft  every  other.  The 
dearer  the  Birmingham  manufa6lurer  buys  his  foreign  v»'ine,  the 
cheaper  he  neceiTarily  fells  that  part  of  his  hardware  with  which,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  which  he  buys  it. 
That  part  of  his  hardware,  therefore,  becomes  of  lefs  value  to  him, 
and  he  has  lefs  encouragement  to  work  at  it.  The  dearer  the  con- 
fumers  in  one  country  pay  for  the  furplus  produce  of  another,  the 
cheaper  they  neceflarily  fell  that  part  of  their  own  furplus  produce 
with  v/hich,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of 
which  they  buy  it.  That  part  of  their  own  furplus  produce  becomes 
of  lefs  value  to  them,  and  they  have  lefs  encouragement  no  increafe 
its  quantity.  All  taxes  upon  confumable  commodities,  therefore, 
tend  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  produ6live  labour  below  what  it 
otherwife  would  be,  either  in  preparing  the  commodities  taxed,  if 
they  are  home  commodities;  or  in  preparing  thofe  with  which  they 
aie  purchafed,  if  they  are  foreign  coaimodities.     Such  taxes  too 

always 
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B  O  O  K  always  alter,  more  or  lefs,  the  natural  direftion  of  national  indii- 
ftiy,  and  turn  it  into  a  channel  always  different  from,  and  gene- 
rally lefs  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would  have  run  of 
its  own  accord, 

TniRDLV,  the  hope  of  evading  fuch  taxes  by  fmuggling  gives 
frequent  occafion  to  forfeitures  and  other  penalties,  which  entirely 
ruin  the  fmuggler;  a  perfon  who,  though  no  doubt  highly  blameable 
for  violating  the  laws  of  his  country,  is  frequently  incapable  of 
violating  thofe  of  natural  juftice,  and  would  have  been,  in  every 
refpeft,  an  excellent  citizen,  had  not  the  laws  of  his  country  made 
that  a  crime  which  nature  never  meant  to  be  fo.     In  thofe  cor- 
rupted governments  where  there  is  at  leaft  a  general  fufpicion  of 
much  unneceflary  expence,  and  great  mifapplication  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  the   laws  which  guard  it  are  little  refpe^led.     Not 
many  people  are  fcrupulous  about  fmuggling  when,  without  per- 
jury, they  can  find  any  eafy  and  fafe  opportunity  of  doing  fo. 
To  pretend  to  have  any  fcruple  about  buying  fmuggled  goods, 
though  a  manifeft  encouragement  to  the  violation  of  the  revenue 
laws,  and  to  the  perjury  which  almoft  always  attends  it,  would  in 
moft  countries  be  regarded  as  one  of  thofe  pedantic  pieces  of  hypo- 
crify  which,  inftead  of  gaining  credit  with  any  body,  ferve  only  to 
€xpofe  the  perfon  who  affefls  to  pra6life  them,  to  the  fufpicion  of 
being  a  greater  knave  than  moft  of  his  neighbours.    By  this  indul- 
gence of  the  public,  the  fmuggler  is  often  encouraged  to  continue 
a  trade  which  he  is   thus  taught   to  confider  as   in  fome  mea- 
fure  innocent ;  and  when  the  feverity  of  the  revenue  laws  is  ready 
to  fall  upon  him,  he  is  frequently  difpofed  to  defend  with  vio- 
lence, what  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  regard  as  his  juft  property. 
From  being  at  firft,    perhaps,   rather   imprudent  than  criminal, 
he  at  laft  too  often  becomes,  one  of  the  hardieft  and  moft  deter- 
mined violaters  of  the  laws  of  fociety.     By  the  ruin  of  the  fmug- 
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gler,  his  capital,  which  had  before  been  employed  in  maintaining 
produ(5live  labour,  is  abforbed  either  in  the  revenue  of  the  ftate  or 
in  that  of  the  revenue-officer,  and  is  employed  in  maintaining 
unprodu6live,  to  the  diminution  of  the  general  capital  of  the 
fociety,  and  of  the  ufeful  induftry  which  it  might  otherwife  have 
maintained. 

Fourthly,  fuch  taxes,  by  fubjefting  at  leaft  the  dealers  in  the 
taxed  commodities  to  the  frequent  vilits  and  odious  examination  of 
the  tax  gatherers,  expofe  them  fometimes,  no  doubt,  to  fome  degree 
of  oppreffion,  and  always  to  much  trouble  and  vexation;  and  though 
vexation,  as  has  already  been  faid,  is  not  ftridlly  fpeaking  cxpence, 
it  is  certainly  equivalent  to  the  expence  at  which  every  man  would  be 
willing  to  redeem  himfelf  from  it.     The  laws  of  excife,  though 
more  effedtual  for  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  inflituted,  are, 
in  this  refpedt,  more  vexatious  than  thofe  of  the  cuftoms.     When  a 
merchant  has  imported  goods  fubjedl  to  certain  duties  of  cuftoms, 
when  he  has  paid  thofe  duties,  and  lodged  the  goods  in  his  ware- 
houfe,  he  is  not  in  moft  cafes  liable  to  any  further  trouble  or  vexa- 
tion from  the  cuilom-houfe  officer.     It  is  otherwife  with  goods 
fubje£t  to  duties  of  excife.     The  dealers  have  no  refpite  from  the 
continual  vifits  and  examination  of  the  excife  officers.     The  duties 
of  excife  are,  upon  this  account,  more  unpopular  than  thofe  of  the 
cuftoms ;  and  fo  are  the  officers  who  levy  them.     Thofe  officers, 
it  is  pretended,  though  in  general,  perhaps,  they  do  their  duty 
fully  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  cuftoms  j    yet,  as  that  duty  obliges 
them  to  be  frequently  very  troublefome  to  fome  of  their  neigh- 
bours, commonly  contrail  a  certain  hard nefs  of  character  which  tlie 
others  frequently  have  not.     This  obfervation,  however,  may  very 
probably  be  the  meer  fuggeftion  of  fraudulent  dealers,  whofe  fmug- 
gling  is  either  prevented  or  detetfled  by  their  diligence. 

The  inconveniencies,   however,  which  are,   perhaps,  in  fome 
degree  infeparable  from  taxes  upon  confumable  commodities,  fall  as 

light 
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BOOK  light  upon  the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  upon  thofe  of  any  other 
country  of  which  the  government  is  nearly  as  expenfive.  Our  ftatc 
is  not  perfedl,  and  might  be  mended ;  but  it  is  as  good  or  better 
than  tliat  of  mod  of  our  neighbours. 

In  confequence  of  the  notion  tliat  duties  upon  confumable  goods 
were  taxes  upon  the  profits  of  merchants,  thofe  duties  have,  in 
fbme  countries,  been  repeated  upon  every  fucceffive  fale  of  the  goods. 
If  the  profits  of  the  merchant  importer  or  merchant  manufadlurer 
were  taxed,  equaUty  feemed  to  require  that  thofe  of  all  the  middle 
buyers,  who  intervened  between  either  of  them  and  the  confumer, 
fhould.  likewife  be  taxed.  The  famous  Alcavala  of  Spain  feems  to 
have  been  eftabliihed  upon  this  prmciple.  It  was  at  firft  a  tax  of 
ten  per  cent,  afterwards  of  fourteen  per  cent,  and  is  at  prefent  of 
only  fix  per  cent,  upon  the  fale  of  every  fort  of  property,  whether 
moveable  or  immoveable  j  and  it  is  repeated  every  time  the  pro- 
perty is  fold.  *  The  levying  of  this  tax  requires  a  multitude  of 
revenue  officers  fufficient  to  guard  the  tranfportation  of  goods,  not 
Only  from  one  province  to  another,  but  from  one  fhop  to  another. 
It  fubje<5ls  not  only  the  dealers  in  fome  forts  of  goods,  but  thofe  in 
all  forts,  every  farmer,  every  manufacturer,  every  merchant  and 
fhop-keeper,  to  the  continual  vifits  and  examination  of  the  tax 
gatherers.  Through  the  greater  part  of  a  country  in  which  a  tax 
of  this  kind  is  eftablifhed,  nothing  can  be  produced  for  diftant 
fale.  The  produce  of  every  part  of  the  country  muft  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  confumption  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  to  the 
Alcavala,  accordingly,  that  Uftaritz  imputes  the  ruin  of  the  manu- 
fadlures  of  Spain.  He  might  have  imputed  to  it  likewife  the  declen- 
fion  of  agriculture,  it  being  impofed  not  only  upon  manufadlures, 
but  upon  the  rude  produce  of  the  land. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  there  is  a  fimilar  tax  of  riiree  per 
cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  contrafts,  and  confequently  upon  that 

of 
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of  all  contrasts  of  fale.  It  is  both  lighter  than  the  Spanifti  tar,  CHAP, 
and  tlie  greater  part  of  towns  and  pariflies  are  allowed  to  pay  a 
compofition  in  lieu  of  it.  They  levy  this  compofition  in  what 
manner  they  pleafe,  generally  in  a  way  that  gives  no  interrup- 
tion to  the  interior  commerce  of  the  place.  The  Neapolitan  tax, 
therefore,  is  not  near  fo  ruinous  as  tlie  Spanifli  one. 

The  uniform  fyftem  of  taxation,  which,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions of  no  great  confequence,  takes  place  in  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  leaves  the  in- 
terior commerce  of  the  country,  the  inland  and  coafling 
trade,  almoft  entirely  free.  The  inland  trade  is  almoft  per- 
fe6lly  free,  and  the  greater  part  of  goods  may  be  carried 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  without  requir- 
ing any  permit  or  let-pafs,  without  being  fubjedl  to  queftion, 
vilit  or  examination  from  the  revenue  officers.  There  are  a 
few  exceptions,  but  they  are  fuch  as  can  give  no  interruption 
to  any  important  branch  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the  country. 
Goods  carried  coaftwife,  indeed,  require  certificates  or  coaft- 
cockets.  If  you  except  coals,  however,  the  reft  are  almoft  all 
duty-free.  This  freedom  of  interior  commerce,  the  effe6l  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  fyftem  of  taxation,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal caufes  of  the  profperity  of  Great  Britain  j  every  great  country 
being  neceflarily  the  beft  and  moft  extenfive  market  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  produ£lions  of  its  own  induftry.  If  the  fame  free- 
dom, in  confequence  of  the  fame  uniformity,  could  be  extended 
to  Ireland  ai\d  the  plantations,  both  the  grandeur  of  the  ftatc 
and  the  profperity  of  every  part  of  the  empire,  would  probably 
be  ftill  greater  than  at  prefent. 

In  France,  the  different  revenue  laws  which  take  place  in  the 
different  provinces,  require  a  multitude  of  revenue  officers  to  fur- 
round,  not  only  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  but  thofe  of 
aimoft  each  particular  province,  in  order  either   to   prevent  the 
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BOOK  importation  of  certain  goods,  or  to  fubjefl  it  to  the  payment  of 
certain  duties,  to  the  no  fmall  interruption  of  the  interior  com- 
merce of  the  country.  Some  provinces  are  allowed  to  compound 
for  the  gabelle  or  fait- tax.  Others  are  exempted  from  it  altoge- 
tlier.  Some  provinces  are  exempted  from  the  exclufive  fale  of 
tobacco,  which  the  farmers-general  enjoy  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  aides,  which  correfpond  to  the  excife  in 
England,  are  very  different  in  different  provinces.  Some  pro- 
vinces are  exempted  from  them,  and  pay  a  compofition  or  equi- 
valent. In  thofe  in  which  they  take  place  and  are  in  farm,  there 
are  many  local  duties  which  do  not  extend  beyond  a  particular 
town  or  diftrift.  The  Traites,  which  correfpond  to  our  cuf- 
toms,  divide  the  kingdom  into  three  great  parts  ;  firfl,  the  pro- 
vinces fubjedt  to  the  tarif  of  1664,  which  are  called  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  five  great  farms,  and  under  which  are  compre- 
hended Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  -,  fecondly,  the  provinces  fubje6t  to  the 
tarif  of  1667,  which  are  called  the  provinces  reckoned  foreign, 
and  under  which  are  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the  fron- 
tier provinces ;  and,  thirdly,  thofe  provinces  which  are  faid  to  be 
treated  as  foreign,  or  which,  becaufe  they  are  allowed  a  free 
commerce  with  foreign  countries,  are  in  their  commerce  with 
the  other  provinces  of  France  fubjedled  to  the  fame  duties  as 
other  foreign  countries.  Thefe  are  Alface,  the  three  bifhopricks 
of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  the  three  cities  of  Dunkirk, 
Bayonne,  and  Marfeilles.  Both  in  the  provinces  of  the  five 
great  farms,  (called  fo  on  account  of  an  antient  dlvifion  of  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  into  five  great  branches,  each  of  which  was 
originally  the  fubject  of  a  particular  farm,  though  they  are  now 
all  united  into  one)  and  in  thofe  which  are  faid  to  be  reckoned 
foreign,  there  are  many  local  duties  which  do  not  extend  beyond 
a  particular  town  or  diftridt.     There  are  Ibme  fuch  even  in  the 

prov'mces 
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provinces  which  are  faid  to  be  treated  as  foreign,  particularly  in  CHAP, 
the  city  of  Marfeilles.  It  is  unneceflary  to  obferve  how  much 
both  the  reftraints  upon  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  the  number  of  the  revenue  officers  muft  be  multiplied,  in 
order  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  thofe  different  provinces  and 
diftri6ls,  which  are  fubjeft  to  fuch  different  fyftems  of  taxation. 

Over  and  above  the  general  reflraints  arifing  from  this  com- 
plicated fyftem  of  revenue  laws,  the  commerce  of  wine,  after 
corn  perhaps  the  mofl  important  produdion  of  France,  is  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  fubjeft  to  particular  reftraints 
arifing  from  the  favour  which  has  been  fhewn  to  the  vineyards  of 
particular  provinces  and  diftricts,  above  thofe  of  others.  The 
provinces  mofl  famous  for  their  wines,  it  will  be  found,  I  be- 
lieve, are  thofe  in  which  the  trade  in  that  article  is  fubje6l  to 
the  feweft  reftraints  of  this  kind.  The  extenfive  market  which 
fuch  provinces  enjoy,  encourages  good  management  both  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  vineyards,  and  in  the  fubfequent  preparation 
of  their  wines. 

Such  vaiious  and  complicated  revenue  laws  are  not  peculiar 
to  France.  The  little  dutchy  of  Milan  is  divided  into  fix  pro- 
vinces, in  each  of  which  there  is  a  different  fyftem  of  taxation 
with  regard  to  feveral  different  forts  of  confumable  goods.  The 
ftill  fmaller  territories  of  the  duke  of  Parma  are  divided  into 
three  or  four,  each  of  which  has,  in  the  fame  manner,  a  fyftem 
of  its  own.  Under  fuch  abfurd  management,  nothing  but  the 
great  fertility  of  the  foil  and  happinefs  of  the  climate  could  pre- 
ferve  fuch  countries  from  foon  relapfmg  into  the  loweft  ftate  of 
poverty  and  barbarifm. 

Taxes  upon  confumable  commodities  may  either  be  levied  by 
an  adminiftration  of  which  the  officers  are  appointed  by  govern- 
ment. 
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B  O  O  K  ment,  and  are  immediately  accountable  to  government,  of  which 
the  revenue  muft  in  this  cafe  vary  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
the  occafional  variations  in  the  produce  of  the  tax;  or  they  may 
be  lett  in  farm  for  a  rent  certain,  the  farmer  being  allowed  to  ap- 
point his  own  officers,  who,  though  obliged  to  levy  the  tax  in  the 
manner  directed  by  the  law,  are  under  his  immediate  infpe(5tion, 
and  are  immediately  accountable  to  him.  The  beft  and  moft 
frugal  way  of  levying  a  tax  can  never  be  by  farm.  Over  and 
above  what  is  neceflary  for  paying  the  ftipulated  rent,  the  fala- 
ries  of  the  officers,  and  the  whole  expence  of  adminiftration, 
the  farmer  muft  always  draw  from  the  produce  of  the  tax  a 
certain  profit  proportioned  at  leaft  to  the  advance  which  he 
makes,  to  the  rifk  which  he  runs,  to  the  trouble  which  he  is  at, 
and  to  the  knowledge  and  Ikill  which  it  requires  to  manage  fo 
very  compHcated  a  concern.  Government,  by  eftablifhing  an 
adminiftration  under  their  own  immediate  infpeflion  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  which  the  farmer  eftablifties,  might  at  leaft  fave 
this  profit  which  is  almoft  always  exorbitant.  To  farm  any  con- 
fiderable  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  requires  either  a  great  capi- 
tal or  a  great  credit  j  circumftances  which  would  alone  reftrain  the 
competition  for  fuch  an  undertaking  to  a  very  fmall  number  of 
people.  Of  the  few  who  have  this  capital  or  credit,  a  ftill 
fmaller  number  have  the  neceflary  knowledge  or  experience ;  an- 
other circumftance  which  reftrains  the  competition  ftill  further. 
The  very  few  who  are  in  condition  to  become  competitors  find 
it  more  for  their  intereft  to  combine  together;  to  become  co- 
partners ihftead  of  competitors,  and  when  the  farm  is  fet  up  to 
au6lion  to  offer  no  rent,  but  what  is  much  below  the  real  value. 
In  countries  where  the  public  revenues  are  in  farm,  the  farmers 
are  generally  the  moft  opulent  people.  Their  wealth  would 
alone  excite  the  public  indignation,  and  the  vanity  which  almoft 
always  accompanies  fuch  upftart  fortunes,  the  foolifli  oftentatioa 

with 
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with  which  they  commonly  difplay  that  wealth,  excites  that  indig-   C  HA  P. 
nation  flill  more. 

The  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  never  find  the  laws  too 
fevere,  which  punifh  any  attempt  to  evade  the  payment  of  a  tax. 
They  have  no  bowels  for  the  contributors,  who  are  not  their  fub- 
je6ls,  and  whofe  univerfal  bankruptcy,  if  it  fhould  happen  the 
day  after  their  farm  is  expired,  would  not  much  afFe6t  their  in- 
tereft.  In  the  greateft  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  when  the  anxiety 
of  the  fovereign  for  the  exa6l  payment  of  his  revenue  is  neceflarily 
the  greateft,  they  feldom  fail  to  complain  that  without  laws  more 
rigorous  than  thofe  which  aftually  take  place,  it  will  be  impoffible 
for  them  to  pay  even  the  ufual  rent.  In  thofe  moments  of  public 
diftrefs  their  demands  cannot  be  difputed.  The  revenue  laws, 
therefore,  become  gradually  more  and  more  fevere.  The  mofl: 
fenguinary  are  always  to  be  found  in  countries  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  public  revenue  is  in  farm.  The  mildeft,  in  countries 
Where  it  is  levied  under  the  immediate  infpeftion  of  the  fovereign. 
Even  a  bad  fovereign  feels  more  compaflion  for  his  people  than 
can  ever  be  expefled  from  the  farmers  of  his  revenue.  He  knows 
that  the  permanent  grandeur  of  his  family  depends  upon  the 
profperity  of  his  people,  and  he  will  never  knowingly  ruin  that 
profperity  for  the  fake  of  any  momentary  intereft  of  his  own.  It 
is  otherwife  with  the  farmers  of  his  revenue,  whofe  grandeur  may 
frequently  be  the  effe6t  of  the  ruin,  and  not  of  the  profperity  of 
his  people. 

A  TAX  is  fometimes,  not  only  farmed  for  a  rent  certain,  but 
the  farmer  has,  befides,  the  monopoly  of  the  commodity  taxed. 
In  France,  the  taxes  upon  tobacco  and  fait  are  levied  in  this 
manner.  In  fuch  cafes  the  farmer,  inftead  of  one,  levies  two 
exorbitant  profits  upon  the  people  -,  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  and 
the  ftill  more  exorbitant  one  of  the  monopolift.     Tobacco  being 

a  luxury. 
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BOOK  a  luxury,  every  man  is  allowed  to  buy  or  not  to  buy  as  he 
chufes.  But  fait  being  a  neceflary,  every  man  is  obliged  to  buy  of 
the  farmer  a  certain  quantity  of  it  j  becaufe  if  he  did  not  buy 
this  quantity  of  the  farmer,  he  would,  it  is  prefumed,  buy  it  of 
ibme  fmuggler.  The  taxes  upon  both  commodities  are  exorbitant. 
The  temptation  to  fmuggle  confequently  is  to  many  people  irrefift- 
able,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  farmer's  officers,  render  the  yielding  to  that  tempta- 
tion almoft  certainly  ruinous.  The  fmuggling  of  fait  and  tobacco 
fends  every  year  feveral  hundred  people  to  the  gallies,  befides  a 
very  confiderable  number  whom  it  fends  to  the  gibbet.  Thofe 
taxes  levied  in  this  manner  yield  a  very  confiderable  revenue  to 
government.  In  1 767,  the  farm  of  tobacco  was  lett  for  twenty- 
two  millions  five  hundred  and  forty-one  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  feventy-eight  livres  a  year.  That  of  fait,  for  thirty-fix  mil- 
lions four  hundred  and  ninety-two  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
four  livres.  The  farm  in  both  cafes  was  to  commence  in  1768, 
and  to  laft  for  fix  years.  Thofe  who  confider  the  blood  of  the 
people  as  nothing  in  comparifon  with  the  revenue  of  the  prince, 
may  perhaps  approve  of  this  method  of  levying  taxes.  Similar 
taxes  and  monopoUes  of  fait  and  tobacco,  have  been  eftablifhed  in 
many  other  countries  ;  particularly  in  the  Auftrian  and  Pruffian 
dominions,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Hates  of  Italy. 

In  France,  the  greater  part  of  the  aftual  revenue  of  the  crown 
is  derived  from  eight  different  fources  j  the  taille,  the  capitation, 
the  two  vingticmes,  the  gabelles,  the  aides,  the  traites,  the 
domaine,  and  the  farm  of  tobacco.  The  five  laft  are,  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  provinces,  under  farm.  The  three  firft  are 
every  where  levied  by  an  adminifti'ation  under  the  immediate  in- 
fpedion  and  direftion  of  government,  and  it  is  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged that  in  proportion  to  what  they  take  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  they  bring  more  into  the  treafury  of  the  prince  than 

the 
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the  other  five,  of  which  the  adminiflration  is  much  more  wafteful   C  HA  P. 
and  expenfive. 

The  finances  of  France  feem,  in  their  prefent  ftate,  to  admit  of 
three  very  obvious  reformations.     Firft,   by  aboUfhing  the  taille 
and  the  capitation,  and  by  increafing  the  number  of  vingtiemes,  fo 
as  to  produce  an  additional  revenue  equal  to  the  amount  of  thofe 
other  taxes,  the  revenue  of  the  crown  might  be  prefervedj  the 
expence  of  colle6lion  might  be  much  diminifhed ;  the  vexation  of 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  which  the  taille  and  capitation  occa- 
fion,  might  be  entirely  prevented;  and  the  fuperior  ranks  might 
not  be  more  burdened  than  the  greater  part  of  them  are  at  prefent. 
The  vingtieme,  I  have  already  obferved,  is  a  tax  very  nearly  of  the 
fame  kind  with  what  is  called  the  land-tax  of  England.     The  bur- 
den of  the  taille,  it  is  acknowledged,  falls  finally  upon  the  proprie- 
tors of  land }   and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  capitation  is  affefled 
upon  thofe  who  are  fubje6t  to  the  taille  at  fo  much  a  pound  of 
that  other   tax,    the   final   payment    of  the   greater   part    of  it 
muft  likewife  fall  upon  the  fame  order  of  people.     Though  the 
number  of  the  vingtiemes,  therefore,    was  increafed  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce an  additional  revenue  equal  to  the  amount  of  both  thofe 
taxes,  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people  might  not  be  more  burdened 
than  they  are  at  prefent.     Many  individuals  no  doubt  would  j  on 
account  of  the  great  inequalities  with  which  the  taille  is  commonly 
afTcffed  upon  the  eftates  and  tenants  of  different  individuals.     The 
intereft  and  oppofition   of  fuch  favoured  fubje6ls  are  the  obfla- 
cles  moft  likely  to  prevent  this  or  any  other  reformation  of  the 
fame  kind.    Secondly,  by  rendering  the  gabelle,  the  aides,  the  tax^s 
upon  tobaccoj  all  their  different  cuftoms  and  excifes  uniform  in  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  thofe  taxes  might  be  levied  at 
much  lefs  expence,   and  the  interior  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
might  be  rendered  as  free  as  that  of  England.    Thirdly,  and  laflly, 

by 
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BOOK  by  fubjediling  all  thofe  taxes  to  an  adminiftration  under  the  imme- 
diate infpedion  and  dire6lion  of  government,  the  exorbitant  profits 
of  the  farmers  general  might  be  added  to  the  revenue  of  the  ftate. 
The  oppofition  arifing  from  the  private  intereft  of  individuals,  is 
likely  to  be  as  efFeftual  for  preventing  the  two  laft  as  the  firft  men- 
tioned fcheme  of  reformation. 


The  French  lyftem  of  taxation  feems,  in  every  refpeft,  inferior 
to  the  Britifh.  In  Great  Britain  ten  millions  fterling  are  annually 
levied  upon  lefs  than  eight  millions  of  people,  without  its  being 
poflible  to  fay  that  any  particular  order  is  opprefled.  From  the 
colle6lions  of  the  abbe  Expilly,  and  the  obfervations  of  the  author 
of  the  EfTay  upon  the  legiflation  and  commerce  of  corn,  it  appears 
probable  that  France,  including  the  provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Bar, 
contains  about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  millions  of  people; 
three  times  the  number  perhaps  contained  in  gi-eat  Britain.  The 
foil  and  climate  of  France  are  better  thdn  thofe  of  Great  Britain. 
The  country  has  been  much  longer  in  a  ftate  of  improvement  and 
cultivation,  and  is,  upon  that  account,  better  ftocked  with  all  thofe 
things  which  it  requires  a  long  time  to  raife  up  and  accumulate, 
fuch  as  great  towns,  and  convenient  and  well-built  houfes,  both  in 
town  and  country.  With  thefe  advantages  it  might  be  expedled 
that  in  France  a  revenue  of  thirty  millions  might  be  levied  for  the 
ilipport  of  the  ftate,  with  as  little  inconveniency  as  a  revenue  of 
ten  millions  is  in  Great  Britain.  In  1765  and  1766,  the  whole  reve- 
nue paid  into  the  treafury  of  France,  according  to  the  beft,  though, 
I  acknowledge,  very  imperfe6t  accounts  which  I  could  get  of  it, 
ufually  run  between  308  and  325  millions  of  livresj  that  is,  it  did  not 
amount  to  fifteen  millions  fterling  j  not  the  half  of  what  might 
have  been  expe6led,  had  the  people  contributed  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  The  people 
of  France,  hov/ever,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  are  much  more 

opprefled 
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opprefled  by  taxes  than  the  people  of  Great  Biitain.  France,  hovi'-   ^^^'^  P* 
ever,  is  certainly  the  great  empire  in  Europe  which,  after  that  of 
Great  Britain,  enjoys  the  mildeft  and  molt  indulgent  government. 

In  Holland  the  heavy  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life  have 
ruined,  it  is  faid,  their  principal  manufadures,  and  are  likely  to 
difcourage  gradually  even  their  filheries  and  their  trade  in  fliip 
building.  The  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  inconfiderable 
in  Great  Britain,  and  no  manufa<5lure  has  hitherto  been  ruined  by 
them.  The  Britifh  taxes  v^-hich  bear  hardeft  on  manofailures  are 
fome  duties  upon  the  importation  of  raw  materials,  particularly 
upon  that  of  raw  filk.  The  revenue  of  the  ftates  general  and  of 
the  different  cities,  however,  is  faid  to  amount  to  more  than  five 
millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterUngj  and  as  thg 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to 
amount  to  more  than  a  third  part  of  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  they 
muft,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  be  much  more  heavily  taxed. 

After  all  the  proper  fubje<Sls  of  taxation  have  been  exhauffed, 
if  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  ftill  continue  to  require  new  taxes, 
they  muft  be  impofed  upon  improper  ones.  The  taxes  upon 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  therefore,  may  be  no  impeachment  of  the 
wifdom  of  that  republic,  which,  in  order  to  acquire  and  to  maintain 
its  independency,  has,  in  fpite  of  its  great  frugality,  been  involved 
in  fuch  expenfive  wars  as  have  obliged  it  to  contract  great  debts. 
The  finguiar  countries  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  befides,  require  a 
confiderable  expence  even  to  preferve  their  exiftence,  or  to  prevent 
their  being  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea,  which  muft  have  contributed 
to  increafe  confiderably  the  load  of  taxes  in  thofe  two  provinces. 
The  republican  form  of  government  feems  to  be  the  principal  fup- 
port  of  the  prefent  grandeur  of  Holland.  The  owners  of  great 
capitals,  the  great  mercantile  families,  have  generally  either  fome 

direft 
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BOOK  direfl  (hare,  or  Ibme  indlrefl  influence  in  the  adminiftration  of  that 
government.  For  the  fake  of  the  refpeft  and  authority  which 
they  derive  from  this  fituation,  they  are  willing  to  live  in  a  country 
where  their  capital,  if  they  employ  it  themfelves,  will  bring  them 
kfs  profit,  and  if  they  lend  it  to  another,  lefs  intereft ;  and  where 
the  very  moderate  revenue  which  they  can  draw  from  it  will  pur- 
chafe  lefs  of  the  neceffaries  and  conveniencies  of  life  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  The  refidence  of  fuch  wealthy  people  ne- 
cefTarily  keeps  alive,  in  fpite  of  all  difadvantages,  a  certain  degree 
of  induftry  in  the  country.  Any  public  calamity  which  fhould 
deftroy  the  republican  form  of  government,  which  fliould  throw 
the  whole  adminiftration  into  the  hands  of  nobles  and  of  foldiers, 
which  ftiovld  annihilate  altogether  the  importance  of  thofe  wealthy 
merchants,  would  foon  render  it  difagreeable  to  them  to  live  in  a 
country  where  they  were  no  longer  likely  to  be  much  refpefled. 
They  would  remove  both  their  refidence  and  their  capital  to  fome 
other  country,  and  the  induftry  and  commerce  of  Holland  would 
foon  follow  the  capitals  which  fupported  them. 
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CHAP.     IIL 

Of  publkk  Debts, 

TN  that  rude  ftate  of  fociety  which  precedes  the  extenfion  of 
commerce  and  the  improvement  of  manufadures,  when  thofe 
expenfive  luxuries  which  commerce  and  manufadlures  can  alone  in- 
troduce, are  altogether  unknown,  the  perfon  who  pofTefles  a  large 
revenue,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fliow  in.  the  third  book  of  this 
inquiry,  can  fpend  or  enjoy  that  revenue  in  no  other  way  than  by 
maintaining  nearly  as  many  people  as  it  can  maintain.  A  large 
revenue  may  at  all  times  be  faid  to  confift  in  the  command  of  a  large 
quantity  of  the  neceflaries  of  life.  In  that  rude  ftate  of  things  it  is 
commonly  paid  in  a  large  quantity  of  thofe  necefFaries,  in  the  ma- 
terials of  plain  food  and  coarfe  cloathing,  in  corn  and  cattle,  in 
wool  and  raw  hides.  When  neither  commerce,  nor  manufadures 
furnifh  any  thing  for  which  the  owner  can  exchange  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  materials  which  are  over  and  above  his  own  confump- 
tion,  he  can  do  nothing  with  the  furplus  but  feed  and  cloathe  nearly 
as  many  people  as  it  will  feed  and  cloathe.  A  hofpitality  in  which 
there  is  no  luxury,  and  a  liberality  in  which  there  is  no  oftentation, 
occafion,  in  this  fituation  of  things,  the  principal  expences  of  the 
rich  and  the  great.  But  thefe,  I  have  likewife  endeavoured  to 
fliow  in  the  fame  book,  are  expences  by  which  people  are  not  very 
apt  to  ruin  themfelves.  There  is  not  perhaps  any  felfifli  pleafure 
fo  frivolous,  of  which  the  purfuit  has  not  fometimes  ruined  even 
fenfible  men.  A  paffion  for  cock-fighting  has  ruined  many.  Bu 
the  inftances,  I  believe,  are  not  very  numerous  of  people  who  have 
been  ruined  by  a  hofpitality  or  liberality  of  this  kind ;  though  the 
hofpitality  of  luxuiy  and  the  liberality  of  oftentation  have  ruined 
many.     Among  our  feudal  anceftors,  the  long  time  during  which 

eflatea 
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BOOK  eftates  ufed  to  continue  in  the  fame  family  fufficiently  demonflrates 
the  general  difpofition  of  people  to  live  within  their  income. 
Though  the  ruftic  hofpitality  conflantly  exercifed  by  the  great  land- 
holders may  not  to  us  in  the  prefent  time?  feem  confiftent  with 
that  order  which  we  are  apt  to  confider  as  infeparably  conne6led 
with  good  oeconomy,  yet  we  mufL  certainly  allov/  them  to  have 
been  at  lead  fo  far  frugal  as  not  commonly  to  have  fpent  their 
whole  income.  A  part  of  their  wool  and  raw  hides  they  had  ge- 
nerally an  opportunity  of  felling  for  money.  Some  part  of  this 
money  perhaps  they  fpent  in  purchafing  the  few  objedls  of  vanity 
and  luxury  with  which  the  circumftances  of  the  times  could  furnifli 
them ;  but  fome  part  of  it  they  feem  commonly  to  have  hoarded. 
They  could  not  well  indeed  do  any  thing  elfe  but  hoard  whatever 
money  they  faved.  To  trade  was  difgraceful  to  a  gentleman,  and 
to  lend  money  at  intereft,  which  at  that  time  was  confidered  as 
ufury  and  prohibited  by  law,  would  have  been  flill  more  fo.  In 
thofe  times  of  violence  and  diforder,  befides,  it  was  convenient  to 
have  a  hoard  of  money  at  hand,  that  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  driven 
from  their  own  home  they  might  have  fomething  of  known  value 
to  carry  with  them  to  fome  place  of  fafety.  The  fame  violence 
which  made  it  convenient  to  hoard,  made  it  equally  convenient  to 
conceal  the  hoard.  The  frequency  of  treafure  trove,  or  of  treafure 
found  of  which  no  owner  was  known,  fufficiently  demonflrates  the 
frequency  in  thofe  times  both  of  hoarding  and  of  concealing  the  hoard. 
Treafu re-trove  was  then  confidered  as  an  important  branch  of  the 
revenue  of  the  fovereign.  All  the  treafare^trove  of  the  kingdom 
would  fcarce  perhaps  in  the  prefent  times  make  an  important  branch 
of  the  revenue  of  a  private  gentleman  of  a  good  eflate. 

The  fame  difpofition  to  fave  and  to  hoard  prevailed  in  the  fove- 
reign, as  well  as  in  the  fubjedts.  Among  nations  to  whom  com- 
merce and  manufadures  are  little  known,  the  fovereign,  it  has 

already 
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already  been  obferved  in  the  fourth  book,  is  in  a  fituation  which  ^  HA  ^* 
naturally  difpofes  him  to  the  parfimony  requifite  for  accumulation. 
In  that  fituation  theexpence  even  of  a  fovereign  cannot  bedirefted 
by  that  vanity  which  delights  in  the  gaudy  finery  of  a  court.  The 
ignorance  of  the  times  affords  but  few  of  the  trinkets  in  which  that 
finery  confifts.  Standing  armies  are  not  then  neceffary,  fo  that 
the  expence  even  of  a  fovereign,  like  that  of  any  other  great  lord, 
can  be  employed  in  fcarce  any  thing  but  bounty  to  his  tenants, 
and  hofpitality  to  his  retainers.  But  bounty  and  hofpitality  very 
feldom  lead  to  extravagance ;  though  vanity  almofl:  always  does. 
All  the  antient  fovereigns  of  Europe  accordingly,  it  has  already 
been  obferved,  had  treafures.  Every  Tartai'  chief  in  the  prefent 
times  is  faid  to  have  one. 

In  a  commercial  country  abounding  with  every  fort  of  cxpenfive 
luxury,  the  fovereign,  in  the  fame  manner  as  almoft  all  the  great 
proprietors  in  his  dominions,  naturally  fpends  a  great  part  of  his 
revenue  in  purchafmg  thofe  luxuries.  His  own  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  fupply  him  abundantly  with  all  the  codly  trinkets 
which  compofe  the  fplendid,  but  infignificant  pageantry  of  a  court* 
For  the  fake  of  an  inferior  pageantry  of  the  fame  kind,  his  nobles 
difmifs  their  retainers,  make  their  tenants  independent,  and  be- 
come gradually  themfelves  as  infignificant  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
wealthy  burghers  in  his  dominions.  The  fame  frivolous  paffions 
which  influence  their  condufl  infiuence  his.  How  can  it  be 
fuppofed  that  he  fhould  be  the  only  rich  man  in  his  dominions 
who  is  infenfible  to  pleafures  of  thi^j  kind?  If  he  does  not,  what 
he  is  very  likely  to  do,  fpend  upon  tliofe  pleafures  fo  great  a  part  of 
his  revenue  as  to  debilitate  very  much  the  defenfive  power  of 
the  flate,  it  cannot  well  be  expedled  that  he  fliould  not  fpend  upon 
them  all  that  part  of  it  which  is  over  and  above  what  is  neceflary 
for  fupporting  that  defenfive  power.  His  ordinary  e  pence  be- 
comes 
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BOOK  comes  equal  to  his  ordinary  revenue,  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  not 
frequently  exceed  it.  The  amafling  of  treafure  can  no  longer  be 
expedled,  and  when  extraordinaiy  exigencies  require  extraordinary 
expences,  he  muft  necefTarily  call  upon  his  fubjedls  for  an  extraor- 
dinaiy aid.  The  prefent  and  the  late  king  of  Pruflia  are  the  only 
great  princes  of  Europe  who,  fince  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France  in  1610,  are  fuppofed  to  have  amaffed.  any  confiderable 
treafure.  The  parfimony  which  leads  to  accumulation  has  become 
almoft  as  rare  in  republican  as  in  monarchical  governments.  The 
Italian  republics,  the  United  Pj-ovinces  of  the  Netherlands,  are 
all  in  debt.  The  canton  of  Berne  is  the  fingle  republic  in  Europe 
which  has  amafled  any  confiderable  treafure.  The  other  Swifs 
republics  have  not.  The  tafte  for  fome  fort  of  pageantry,  for 
fplendid  buildings,  at  leaft,  and  other  publick  ornaments,  fre- 
quently prevails  as  much  in  the  apparently  fober  fenate-houfe  of  a 
little  republic  as  in  the  diflipated  court  of  the  greateft  king. 

The  want  of  parfimony  in  time  of  peace,  impofes  the  necefllty 
of  contra(5ling  debt  in  time  of  war.  When  war  comes,  there  is 
no  money  in  the  treafury  but  what  is  neceffary  for  carrying  on  the 
ordinary  expence  of  the  peace  eftablifhment.  In  war  an  eftablifh- 
ment  of  three  or  four  times  that  expence  becomes  neceflary  for  the 
defence  of  the  ftate,  and  confequently  a  revenue  three  or  four  times 
greater  than  the  peace  revenue.  Suppofing  that  the  fovereign  fhould 
have,  what  he  fcarce  ever  has,  the  immediate  means  of  augmenting 
his  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  his  expence,  yet 
ftill  the  produce  of  the  taxes  from  which  this  increafe  of  revenue 
muft  be  drawn  will  not  begin  to  come  into  the  treafury  till  per- 
haps ten  or  twelve  months  after  they  are  impofed.  But  the  moment 
in  which  war  begins,  or  rather  the  moment  in  which  it  appears 
likely  to  begin,  the  army  muft  be  augmented,  the  fleet  muft  be 
fitted  out,  thegarrifoned  towns  muft  be  put  into  a  pofture  of  defence; 

that 
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that  army,    that  fleet,  thofe  garrifoned  towns   muft  be  furnlfhed    CHAP. 

Jlf 
with  arms,   ammunition  and  provifions.   An  immediate  and  great 

expence  muft  be  incurred  in  that  moment  of  immediate  danger, 

which  will  not  wait  for  the  gradual  and  flow  returns  of  the  new 

taxes.     In  this  exigency  government   can  have  no  other  rcfource 

but  in  borrowing. 

The  fame  corrimercial  ftate  of  focicty  which,  by  the  operation 
of  moral  caufes,  brings  government  in  this  manner  into  the  ne- 
celTity  of  borrowing,  produces  in  the  fubjesSls  both  an  ability  and 
an  inclination  to  lend.  If  it  commonly  brings  along  Vv'ith  it 
tlie  necefiity  of  borrowing,  it  likewife  brings  along  with  it  the 
facility  of  doing  fo. 

A  COUNTRY  abounding  with  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
neceflarily  abounds  with  a  fet  of  people  through  whofe  hands, 
not  only  their  own  capitals,  but  the  capitals  of  all  thofe  who 
either  lend  them  money,  or  tiuft  them  with  goods,  pafs  as  fre- 
quently, or  more  frequently,  than  the  revenue  of  a  private  man, 
who,  without  trade  or  bufinefs,  lives  upon  his  income,  paiTes 
through  his  hands.  The  revenue  of  fuch  a  man  can  regularly 
pafs  through  his  hands  only  once  in  the  year.  But  the  whole 
amount  of  the  capital  and  credit  of  a  merchant  who  deals  in  a 
trade  of  which  the  returns  are  very  quick,  may  fometimes  pafs 
through  his  hands  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  a  year.  A  country 
abounding  with  merchants  and  manufacrurers,  therefore,  necef- 
farily  abounds  with  a  fet  of  people  vvlio  have  it  at  all  times  in  their 
power  to  advance,  if  they  chufe  to  do  fo,  a  very  large  fum  of  mo- 
ney to  government.  Hence  the  ability  in  the  fubjecls  of  a  com- 
mercial ftate  to  lend. 

Commerce  and  manufactures  can  fcldom  flourini  long  in  any 
ftate  which  does  not  enjoy  a  regular  adminiftration  of  juftice,  in 
which  tht  people  do  not  feel  themfelvcs  f^cure  in  the  pofTeflion  of 

their 
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BOOK  tlieir  property,  in  which  the  faith  of  contrails  is  not  fupported  by 
law,  and  in  which  the  authority  of  the  ftate  is  not  fuppofed  to 
be  regularly  employed  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  debts  from  all 
thofe  who  are  able  to  pay.     Commerce  and  manufadures,  in 
Ihort,  can  feldom  flourilh  in  any  flate  in  which  there  is  not  a 
certain  degree  of  confidence  in  the  juftice  of  government.     The 
fame  confidence  which  difpofes  great  merchants    and  manufac- 
turers, upon  ordinary  occafions,  to  truft  their  property  to  the  pro- 
te6lion  of  a  particular  government ;  difpofes  them,  upon  extraor- 
dinary occafions,  to  truft  that  government  with  the  ufe  of  their 
property.     By  lending  money  to  government,  they  do  not  even 
for  a  moment  diminifti  their  ability  to  carry  on  their  trade  and 
manufadures.      On  the  contrary,   they   commonly  augment  it. 
The  neceffities  of  the  ftate  render  government  upon  moft  oc- 
cafions  willing  to  borrow  upon  terms   extremely  advantageous 
to  the  lender.     The    fecurity  which    it  grants   to  the  original 
creditor,  is  made  transferable  to  any  other  creditor,  and,  from 
the   univerfal  confidence   in  the  juftice   of   the  flate,    generally 
Jtlls  in  the  market  for  more  than  was  originally  paid  for  it.     The 
merchant  or  monied  man  makes  money  by  lending  money  to  go- 
vernment, and  inftead  of  diminifhing,  increafes  his  trading  capi- 
tal.    He  generally  confiders  it  as  a  favour,  therefore,  when  the 
adminiftration  admits  him  to  a  ftiare  in  the  firft  fubfcription  for 
a  new  loan.     Hence  the  inclination  or  willingneis  in  the  fubjefts 
of  a  commercial  ftate  to  lend. 

The  government  of  fuch  a  ftate  is  very  apt  to  repofe  itfelf 
•upon  this  ability  and  willingnefs  of  its  fubjedls  to  lend  it  their 
money  on  extraordinary  occafions.  It  forefees  the  facility  of  bor- 
rowing, and  therefore  difpenfes  itfelf  from  the  duty  of  faving. 

In  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety  there  are  no  great  mercantile  or 
manufacturing  capitals.      The  individuals  who  hoard  whatever 

money 
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tnoney  they  can  fave,  and  who  conceal  then*  hoard,  do  fo  from  CHAP, 
a  diftruft  of  the  juftice  of  government,  from  a  fear  that  if  it  ' 
was  known  that  they  had  a  hoard,  and  where  that  hoard  was  to 
be  found,  they  would  quickly  be  plundered.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of 
things  few  people  would  be  able,  and  nobody  would  be  willing  to 
lend  their  money  to  government  on  extraordinary  exigencies. 
The  fovereign  feels  that  he  muft  provide  for  fuch  exigencies  by 
faving,  becaufe  he  forefees  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of  borrowing. 
This  forcfight  increafes  flill  further  his  natural  difpofition  to 
favc. 

The  progrefs  of  the  enormous  debts  which  at  prefent  opprefs, 
and  will  in  the  long-run  probably  ruin  all  the  great  nations  of 
Europe,  has  been  pretty  uniform.  Nations,  like  private  men* 
have  generally  begun  to  borrow  upon  what  may  be  called  perfonal 
credit,  without  afligning  or  mortgaging  any  particular  fund  fot 
the  payment  of  the  debt ;  and  when  this  refource  has  failed  them, 
they  have  gone  on  to  borrow  upon  aflignments  or  mortgages  of 
particular  funds. 

What  is  called  the  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  is  con- 
trafted  in  the  former  of  thofe  two  ways.  It  confifts  partly  in 
a  debt  which  bears  or  is  fuppofed  to  bear  no  intereft,  and  which 
refembles  the  debts  that  a  private  man  contrails  upon  account ; 
and  partly  in  a  debt  which  bears  intereft,  and  which  refembles 
what  a  private  man  contra6ls  upon  his  bill  or  promifTory  note. 
The  debts  which  are  due  either  for  extraordinary  fervices,  or  for 
fervices  either  not  provided  for,  or  not  paid  at  the  time  when  they 
are  performed^  part  of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  ordnance,  the  arrears  of  fubfidies  to  foreign  princes,  thofe  of 
feamens  wages,  &c.  ufually  conftitute  a  debt  of  the  firft  kind. 
Navy  and  exchequer  bills,  which  are  ifilied  fometimes  in  pay- 
ment of  a  part  of  fuch  debts,  and  fometimes  for  other  purpofes, 

conftitute 
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BOOK  conftitutc  a  debt  of  the  fecond  kind ;  exchequer  bills  bearing  iii- 
tereft  from  the  day  on  which  they  are  ilfued,  and  navy  bills  fix 
months  after  they  are  ifllied.  The  bank  of  England,  either  by  volun- 
tarily difcounting  thofe  bills  at  their  current  value ;  or  by  agreeing 
with  government  for  certain  confiderations  to  circulate  Exchequer 
bills,  that  is,  to  receive  them  at  par,  paying  the  intereft  which 
happens  to  be  due  upon  them,  keeps  up  their  value  and  facili- 
tates their  circulation,  and  thereby  frequently  enables  government 
to  contract  a  very  large  debt  of  this  kind.  In  Prance,  where 
there  is  no  bank,  the  ilate  bills  (billets  d'etat)  -f  have  fometimes 
fold  at  fixty  and  feventy  per  cent,  difcount.  During  the  great 
re-coinage  in  king  William's  time,  when  the  bank  of  England 
thought  proper  to  put  a  flop  to  its  ufual  tranfa(5tion3,  exchequer 
bills  and  tallies  are  faid  to  have  fold  from  twenty-five  to  fixty  per 
cent,  difcount  -,  owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  fuppofed  inftability 
of  the  new  government  eftablifhed  by  the  revolution,  hut  partly 
too  to  the  want  of  the  fupport  of  the  bank  of  England. 

When  this  refource  is  exhaufted,  and  it  becomes  neceflary,  in 
order  to  raife  money,  to  aflign  or  mortgage  fome  particular  branch 
of  the  public  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  government 
has  upon  different  occafions  done  this  in  two  different  ways.  Some- 
times it  has  made  this  afTignment  or  mortgage  for  a  fliort  peiiod 
of  time  only,  a  year  or  a  few  years,  for  example ;  and  fometimes 
for  perpetuity.  In  the  one  cafe  the  fund  was  fuppofed  fufiicient 
to  pay,  within  the  limited  time,  both  principal  and  interefl  of  the 
money  borrowed.  In  the  other  it  was  fuppofed  fufiicient  to  pay 
the  interefl  only,  or  a  perpetual  annuity  equivalent  to  the  intereft, 
government  being  at  liberty  to  redeem  at  any  time  this  annuity 
upon  paying  back  the  principal  fum  borrowed.  When  money 
was  raifed  in  the  one  way,  it  v»'as  faid  to  be  raifed  by  anticipation ; 
when  in  the  other,  by  perpetual  umding,  or,  more  Ihortly,  by 
funding. 

t  See  Examen  des  Rcfliixions  f-^iitiques  fi;r  Ics  finances. 
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In  Great  Britain  the  annual  land  and  malt  taxes  are  regularly  CHAP, 
anticipated  every  year,  by  virtue  of  a  borrowing  claufe  conftantly 
inferted  into  the  afts  which  impofe  them.  The  bank  of  Eng- 
land generally  advances  at  an  intereft,  which  fmce  the  revolution 
has  varied  from  eight  to  three  per  cent,  the  fums  for  which  thofe 
taxes  are  granted,  and  receives  payment  as  their  produce  gra- 
dually comes  in.  If  there  is  a  deficiency,  which  there  always  is, 
it  is  provided  for  in  the  fupplies  of  the  enfuing  year.  The  only 
confiderable  branch  of  the  public  revenue  v/hich  yet  remains 
unmortgaged  xs  thus  regularly  fpent  before  it  comes  in.  Like  an 
unprovident  fpendthrift,  whofe  prefllng  occafions  will  not  allow 
him  to  wait  for  the  regular  payment  of  bis  revenue,  the  flate  is 
in  the  conftant  practice  of  borrowing  of  its  own  fa6toi^  and 
agents,  and  of  paying  intereft  for  the  ufe  of  its  own  money. 

In  the  reign  of  king  William,  and  during  a  great  part  of  that 
of  queen  Anne,  before  we  had  become  fo  familiar  as  we  are 
now  with  tlie  pra6li€e  of  perpetual  funding,  the  greater  part  of 
the  new  taxes  were  impofed  but  for  a  fhort  period  of  time,  (for 
four,  five,  fix,  or  feven  years  only)  and  a  great  part  of  the 
grants  of  every  year  confifted  in  loans  upon  anticipations  of  the 
produce  of  thofe  taxes.  The  produce  being  frequently  infuffi- 
cient  for  paying  within  the  limited  term  the  principal  and  intereft 
of  the  money  borrowed,  deficiencies  arofe,  to  make  good  which  it 
became  necelfary  to  prolong  the  term. 

In  1697,  by  the  8th  of  William  III.  c.  20.  the  deficiencies  of 
feveral  taxes  were  charged  upon  what  was  then  called  the  firft 
general  mortgage  or  fund,  confifting  of  a  prolongation  to  tlie 
firft  of  Auguft,  IJ06,  of  feveral  different  taxes,  v/hich  Vv'ouJd 
have  e-xpired  within  a  fliprter  term,  and  of  which  the  produce 
Vv-as  accumulated  into  one  general  fund.  The  deficiencies  charged 
upon  this  prolonged  term  amounted  to  5,160,459!.   14s.  g^d. 

In 
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Iw  1 70 1  thofe  duties  with  fome  others  were  ftill  further  pro- 
longed for  the  like  purpofes  till  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1710,  and 
were  called  the  fecond  general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  deficien- 
cies charged  upon  it  amounted  to  2,055,999  1.  7  s.   ii-i-d. 

In  1707,  thofe  duties  were  flill  further  prolonged,  as  a  fund 
for  new  loans,  to  the  firft  of  Auguft,  171 2,  and  were  called  the 
third  general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  fum  borrowed  upon  it  was 
583,254!.  IIS.  9^d, 

In  1708,  thofe  duties  were  all  (except  the  old  fubfidy  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  of  which  one  moiety  only  was  made  a  part 
of  this  fund,  and  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  linen, 
which  had  been  taken  off  by  the  articles  of  union)  ftill  further 
continued,  as  a  fund  for  new  loans,  to  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1714, 
and  were  called  the  fourth  general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  fum 
borrowed  upon  it  was  925,1761.  9  s.  z^d. 

In  1709,  thofe  duties  were  all  (except  the  old  fubfidy  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  which  was  now  left  out  of  this  fund  alto- 
gether) ftill  further  continued  for  the  fame  purpofe  to  the  firft  of 
Auguft,  1 71 6,  and  were  called  the  fifth  general  mortgage  or 
fund.     The  fum  borrowed  upon  it  was  922,029 1.  6  s,  od. 

In  1710,  thofe  duties  were  again  prolonged  to  the  firft  of  Au- 
guft, 1720,  and  were  called  the  fixth  general  mortgage  or  fund. 
The  fum  borrowed  upon  it  was  1,296,552 1.  9  s.    11  i  d. 

In  1711J  the  fame  duties  (which  at  this  time  were  thus  fubje<^ 
to  four  different  anticipations)  together  with  feveral  otheis  were 
continued  for  ever,  and  made  a  fund  for  paying  the  intereft  of 
the  capital  of  the  South  Sea  company,  which  had  that  year  ad- 
vanced to  government,  for  paying  debts  and  making  good  defi- 
ciencies, the  fum  of  9,177,967  1.  ij:  s.  4  d.  the  greateft  loan  which 
at  that  time  had  ever  been  made. 

Before 
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Before  this  period,  the  principal,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  CHAP, 
to  obferve,  the  only  taxes  which  in  order  to  pay  the  intereft  of  a 
debt  had  been  impofed  for  perpetuity,  were  thofe  for  paying  the 
intereft  of  the  money  which  had  been  advanced  to  government 
by  the  Bank  and  Eaft  India  company,  and  of  what  it  was  expefted 
would  be  advanced,  but  which  was  never  advanced,  by  a  pro- 
je6led  land-bank.  The  bank  fund  at  this  time  amounted  to 
3,375,027 1.  17s.  lo^d.  for  which  was  paid  an  annuity  or  intereft 
of  206,501!.  13s.  5d.  The  Eaft  India  fund  amounted  to 
3,200,000!.  for  which  was  paid  an  annuity  or  intereft  of  160,000!.; 
the  bank  fund  being  at  fix  per  cent,  the  Eaft  India  fund  at  five 
per  cent,  intereft. 

In  1 71 5,  by  the  firft  of  George  I.  c.  rz.  the  different  taxes 
which  had  been  mortgaged  for  paying  the  bank  annuity,  together 
with  feveral  others  which  by  this  a6l  were  likewife  rendered  per- 
petual, were  accumulated  into  one  common  fund  called  The 
Aggregate  Fund,  which  was  charged,  not  only  with  the  payment 
of  the  bank  annuity,  but  with  feveral  other  annuities  and  bur- 
dens of  different  kinds.  This  fund  was  afterwards  augmented 
by  the  third  of  George  I.  c.  8.  and  by  the  fifth  of  George  I.  c.  3. 
and  the  different  duties  which  were  then  added  to  it  were  likewife 
rendered  perpetual. 

In  i7I7»  by  the  third  of  George  I.  c.  7.  ievera!  othei-  taxes 
were  rendered  perpetual,  and  accumulated  into  another  common 
fund,  called  The  General  Fund,  for  the  payment  of  certain  an- 
nuities, amounting  in  the  whole  to  724,849!.  6s.  loid. 

In  confequence  of  thofe  different  afts,  the  greater  part  of  the 
taxes  which  before  had  been  anticipated  only  for  a  fhort  term  of 
years,  were  rendered  perpetual  as  a  fund  for  paying,  not  the 
capital,  but  the  intereft  only,  of  the  money  which  had  been  bor- 
rowed upon  them  by  different  fuccefTive  anticipations. 

Had 
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Had  money  never  been  raifed  but  by  anticipation,  the  courfe  of 
a  few  years  would  have  liberated  the  public  revenue,  without  any 
other  attention  of  government  befides  that  of  not  overloading  the 
fund  by  charging  it  with   more  debt  than  it  could  pay  within  the 
limited  term,  and  of  not  anticipating  a  fecond  time  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  firfl:  anticipation.     But  the  greater  part  of  European 
governments  have  been  incapable  of  thofe  attentions.     They  have 
frequently  overloaded  the  fund   even  upon  the  firft  anticipation; 
and  when  this  happened  not  to  be  the  cafe,  they  have  generally 
taken  care  to  overload  it  by  anticipating  a   fecond  and  a  third 
time   before  the  expiration  of  the  firft   anticipation.     The   fund 
becoming  in  this  manner  altogether  infufficient  for  paying  both 
principal  and  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed  upon  it,  it  became 
necefiary  to  charge  it  with  the  intereft  only,  or  a  perpetual  annuity 
equal  to  the  intereft,  and  fuch  unprovident  anticipations  neceflarily 
gave  birth  to   the  more  ruinous    pra6tice  of  perpetual   funding. 
But  though  this  praf^ice  neceflarily  puts  off  the  liberation  of  the 
public  revenue  from  a   fixed  period  to  one  fo  indefinite  that  it  is 
not  very  likely  ever  to  arrive;  yet  as  a  greater  fum  can  in  all  cafes 
be  raifed  by  this  new  practice  than  by  the  old  one  of  anticipations, 
the  former,  when  men  have  once  become  familiar  vi'ith  it,  has  in 
the  great  exigencies  of  the  ftate  been  univerfally  preferred  to  the 
latter.     To  relieve  the  prefent  exigency  is  always  the  obje£l  which 
principally  interefts  thofe   immediately  concerned  in  the  admini- 
flration  of  public  affairs.      The  future  liberation  of  the  public 
revenue,  they  leave  to  the  care  of  pofterity. 

During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  market  rate  of  intereft 
had  fallen  from  fix  to  five  per  cent,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
her  reign  five  per  cent,  was  declared  to  be  the  higheft  rate 
which  could  lawfully  be  taken  for  money  borrowed  upon  private 
fecurity.  Soon  after  the  greater  part  of  the  temporary  taxes  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  rendered  perpetual,  and  diftributed  into  the 
Aggregate,    South  Sea,  and  General  Funds,  the  creditors  of  the 

public, 
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publick,  like  thofe  of  private  perfons,  were  induced  to  accept  of  CHAP, 
five  per  cent,  for  the  intereft  of  their  money,  which  occafioned  a  "^' 
faving  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
debts  which  had  been  thus  funded  for  perpetuity,  or  of  one-fixth 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  annuities  which  were  paid  out  of  the 
three  great  funds  above  mentioned.  This  faving  left  a  confiderable 
furplus  in  the  produce  of  the  different  taxes  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated into  thofe  funds,  over  and  above  what  was  neceffary  for 
paying  the  annuities  which  were  now  charged  upon  them,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  what  has  fince  been  called  the  Sinking  Fund. 
In  1717,  it  amounted  to  323,434!.  7s.  74-d.  In  1727,  the  in- 
tereft of  the  greater  part  of  the  public  debts  was  ftill  further  re- 
duced to  four  per  cent.j  and  in  1753  and  1757,  to  three  and  a 
half  and  three  per  cent. ;  which  reductions  flill  further  augmented 
the  finking  fund. 

A  SINKING  fund,  though  inftituted  for  the  payment  of  old, 
facilitates  very  much  the  contra6ling  of  new  debts.  It  is  a  fub- 
fidiary  fund  always  at  hand  to  be  mortgaged  in  aid  of  any  other 
doubtful  fund,  upon  which  money  is  propofed  to  be  raifed  in  any 
exigency  of  the  ftate.  Whether  the  finking  fund  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  more  frequently  applied  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  thofe 
two  purpofes,  will  fufficiently  appear  by  and  by. 

Besides  thofe  two  methods  of  borrowing,  by  anticipations  and 
by  perpetual  funding,  there  are  two  other  methods,  which  hold  a 
fort  of  middle  place  between  them.  Thefe  are,  that  of  borrowing 
upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  and  that  of  borrowing  upon 
annuities  for  lives. 

During  the  reigns  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  large  Turns 
were  frequently  borrowed  upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  which 
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BOOK  vv'ere  fometimes  longer  and  fonietimes  fliorter.  In  1693,  an  a£l 
was  pafled  for  borrowing  one  million  upon  an  annuity  of  fourteen 
per  cent,  or  of  140,0001.  a  year  for  fixteen  years.  In  1691,  aw 
aft  was  paiTed  for  borrowing  a  million  upon  annuities  for  lives, 
upon  terms  which  in  the  prefent  times  would  appear  very  advan.- 
tageous.  But  the  fubfcription  was  not  filled  up.  In  the  following 
year  the  deficiency  was  made  good  by  borrowing  upon  annuities  for 
lives  at  fourteen  per  cent,  or  at  little  more  than  feven  years  pur- 
chafe.  In  1695,  the  perfons  who  had  purchafed  thofe  annuities 
were  allowed  to  exchange  them  for  others  of  ninety-fix  years, 
upon  paying  into  the  Exchequer  fixty-three  pounds  in  the  hun- 
dred i  that  is,  the  difference  between  fourteen  per  cent,  for  lifa, 
and  fourteen  per  cent,  for  ninety-fix  years,  was  fold  for  fixty-three 
pounds,  or  for  four  and  a  half  years  purchafe.  Such  was  the  fup- 
pofed  inftability  of  government,  that  even  thefe  terms  procured 
few  purchafers.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  money  was  upon 
different  occafions  borrowed  both  upon  annuities  for  lives,  and 
upon  annuities  for  terms  of  thirty-two,  of  eighty-nine,  of  ninety- 
eight,  and  of  ninety-nine  years.  In  171 9,  the  proprietors  of  the 
annuities  for  thirty-two  years  were  induced  to  accept  in  lieu  of 
them  South-fea  ftock  to  the  amount  of  eleven  and  a  half  years  pur- 
chafe of  the  annuities,  together  with  an  additional  quantity  of  ftock 
equal  to  the  arrears  which  happened  then  to  be  due  upon  them. 
In  1720,  the  greater  part  of  the  other  annuities  for  terms  of  years 
both  long  and  ftiort  were  fubfcribed  into  the  fame  fund.  The  long 
annuities  at  that  time  amounted  to  666,821 1.  8s.  34-d.  a  year. 
On  the  5th  of  January,  1775,  the  remainder  of  them,  or  what 
was  not  fubfcribed  at  that  time,  amounted  only  to  136,453!. 
12  s.  8d. 

During  the  two  wars  which  begun  in  1739,  and  in  1755,  little 
money  was  borrowed  either  upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  or 

Upon 
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upon  thofe  for  lives.  An  annuity  for  ninety-eight  or  ninety-nine  CHAP. 
years,  however,  is  worth  nearly  as  much  money  as  a  perpetuity, 
and  fhould  therefore,  one  might  think,  be  a  fund  for  borrowing 
nearly  as  much.  But  thofe  who,  in  order  to  make  family  fettle- 
ments,  and  to  provide  for  remote  futurity,  buy  into  the  public 
flocks,  would  not  care  to  purchafe  into  one  of  which  the  value  was 
continually  dimini(hingj  and  fuch  people  make  a  very  confiderable 
proportion  both  of  the  proprietors  and  purchafers  of  ftock.  An 
annuity  for  a  long  term  of  years  therefore,  though  its  intrinfic 
value  may  be  very  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  a  perpetual  annuity, 
will  not  find  nearly  the  fame  number  of  purchafers.  The  fub- 
fcribers  to  a  new  loan,  who  mean  generally  to  fell  their  fubfcription 
as  foon  as  poflible,  prefer  greatly  a  perpetual  annuity  redeemable  by 
parliament,  to  an  irredeemable  annuity  for  a  long  term  of  years 
of  only  equal  amount.  The  value  of  the  former  may  be  fuppofed 
always  the  fame  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  and  it  makes  therefore  a 
more  convenient  transferable  ftock  than  the  latter. 

During  the  two  lad  mentioned  wars,  annuities  either  for  terms 
of  years  or  for  lives  were  feldom  granted  but  as  premiums  to  the 
fubfcribers  to  a  new  loan,  over  and  above  the  redeemable  annuity  or 
intereft  upon  the  credit  of  which  the  loan  was  fuppofed  to  be  made. 
They  were  granted,  not  as  the  proper  fund  upon  which  the 
money  was  borrowed;  but  as  an  additional  encouragement  to  the 
lender. 

Annuities  for  lives  have  occafionally  been  granted  in  two 
different  ways ;  either  upon  leparate  lives,  or  upon  lots  of  lives, 
which  in  French  are  called  Tontines,  from  the  name  of  their  in- 
ventor. When  annuities  are  granted  upon  feparate  lives,  the 
death  of  every  individual  annuitant  difburthens  the  public  revenue 
f©   far   as  it   was  affect<id  by  his  annuity.     When  annuities  are 
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BOOK  granted  upon  tontines,  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  does 
not  commence  till  the  death  of  all  the  annuitants  comprehended 
in  one  lot,  which  may  fometimes  confift  of  twenty  or  thirty  per- 
fons,  of  whom  the  furvivors  fucceed  to  tiie  annuities  of  all  thofe 
who  die  before  them ;  the  laft  furvivor  fucceeding  to  the  annui- 
ties of  the  whole  lot.  Upon  the  fame  revenue  more  money  can 
always  be  raifed  by  tontines  than  by  annuities  for  fej^rate  lives. 
An  annuity,  with  a  right  of  furvivorrtiip,  is  really  woith  more 
than  an  equal  annuity  for  a  feparate  life,  and  from  the  confidence 
which  every  man  naturally  has  in  his  own  good  fortune,  the 
principle  upon  which  is  founded  the  fuccefs  of  all  lotteries,  fuch 
an  annuity  generally  fells  for  ibmething  more  than  it  is  worth. 
In  countries  where  it  is  ufual  for  governnient  to  raife  money  by 
granting  annuities,  tontines  are  upon  this  account  generally  pre- 
ferred to  annuities  for  feparate  lives.  The  expedient  which  will 
raife  moft  money,  is  almoft  always  preferred  to  that  which  is  likely 
to  bring  about  in  the  fpeedieft  manner  tlie  liberation  of  the  public 
revenue. 

In  France  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  public  debts  con- 
fifts  in  anniuties  for  lives  than  in  England.  According  to  a 
memoir  prefented  by  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux  to  the  king 
in  1764,  the  whole  public  debt  of  France  is  eflimated  at  twenty- 
four  hundred  millions  of  livres ;  of  which  the  capital  for  which 
annuities  for  lives  had  been  granted,  is  fuppofed  to  amount  to 
three  hundred  millions,  the  eighth-part  of  the  whole  public 
debt.  The  annuities  themfelves  are  computed  to  amount  to 
thirty  millions  a  year,  the  fourth  part  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions,  the  fuppofed  intereft  of  that  whole  debt.  Thefe  efti- 
mations,  1  know  very  well,  are  not  exadt,  but  having  been  pre- 
fented by  fo  very  re^6labk  a  body  as  approximations  to  the 
truth,  they  may,  I  apprehend,  be  confidered  as  fuch.  It  is  not 
the  different  degrees  of  anxiety  in  the  two  governments  of  France 
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and  England  for  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue,  which  ccca-  C  1/ A  P. 
fions  this  difference  in  their  refpeftive  modes  of  borrowing,  [t  ariies 
altogether  from  the  different  views  and  intereils  of  the  lenders. 

In  England,  the  feat  of  government  being  in  the  greatefl:  mer- 
cantile city  in  the  world,  the  merchants  are  generally  die  people 
who  advance  money  to  government.  By  advancing  it  they  do 
not  mean  to  diminifh,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  increafe  their 
mercantile  capitals ;  and  unlefs  they  expe6led  to  fell  with  fome 
profit  their  fliare  in  the  fubfcription  for  a  new  loan,  they  never 
would  fubfcribe.  But  if  by  advancing  their  money  they  were  to 
purchafe,  inflead  of  perpetual  annuities,  annuities  for  lives  only, 
whether  their  own  or  thofe  of  other  people,  they  would  not 
always  be  fo  likely  to  fell  them  with  a  profit.  Annuities  upon 
their  own  lives  they  would  always  fell  with  lofs ;  becaufe  no  man 
will  give  for  an  annuity  upon  the  life  of  another,  whofe  age 
and  ftate  of  health  are  nearly  the  fame  with  his  own,  the  fame 
price  which  he  would  give  for  one  upon  his  own.  An  annuity 
upon  the  life  of  a  third  perfon,  indeed,  is,  no  doubt,  of  equal 
value  to  the  buyer  and  the  feller;  but  its  real  value  begins  to 
diminifh  from  the  moment  it  is  granted,  and  continues  to  do  fo 
more  and  more  as  long  as  it  fublifts.  It  can  never,  thei-efore, 
make  fo  convenient  a  transferable  flock  as  a  perpetual  annuity,  of 
which  the  real  value  may  be  fuppofed  always  the  fame,  or  very 
nearly  the  fame. 

In  France,  the  feat  of  government  not  being  in  a  great  mercan- 
tile city,  merchants  do  not  make  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple who  advance  money  to  government.  The  people  concerned 
in  the  finances,  the  farmers  generali  the  receivers  of  the  taxes  which 
are  not  in  farm,  the  court  bankers,  &c.  make  the  greater  part  of 
thole  who  advance  their  money  in  all  public  exigencies.  Such  people 
are  commouly  men  of  mean  birth,  but  of  great  wealth,  and  fre- 
quently 
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BOOK  quently  of  great  pride.  They  are  too  proud  to  marry  their  equals, 
and  women  of  quality  difdain  to  marry  them.  They  frequently 
refolve,  therefore,  to  live  bachelors,  and  having  neither  any  fami- 
lies of  their  own,  nor  much  regard  for  thofe  of  their  relations, 
wliom  they  are  not  always  very  fond  of  acknowledging,  they  defire 
only  to  live  in  fplendor  during  their  own  time,  and  are  not  unwil- 
ling that  their  fortune  fhould  end  with  themfelves.  The  number 
of  rich  people,  befides,  who  are  either  averfe  to  marry,  or  whofe 
condition  of  life  renders  it  either  improper  or  inconvenient  for 
them  to  do  fo,  is  much  greater  in  France  than  in  England.  To 
fuch  people,  who  have  little  or  no  care  for  pofterity,  nothing  can 
be  more  convenient  than  to  exchange  their  capital  for  a  revenue, 
which  is  to  laft  juft  as  long  as,  and  no  longer  than,  they  wilh  it 
to  do. 

The  ordinary  expence  of  the  greater  part  of  modern  govern- 
ments in  time  of  peace  being  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  their  ordi- 
nary revenue,  when  war  comes  they  are  both  unwilHng  and  unable 
to  increafe  their  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  their  ex- 
pence.  They  are  unwilling,  for  fear  of  offending  the  people,  who, 
by  fo  great  and  fo  fudden  an  increafe  of  taxes,  would  foon  be  dif- 
^ufted  with  the  war ;  and  they  are  unable,  from  not  well  know- 
ing what  taxes  would  be  fufficient  to  produce  the  revenue  wanted. 
The  facility  of  borrowing  delivers  them  from  the  embarraflrnent 
which  this  fear  and  inability  would  otherwife  occafon.  By  means 
of  borrowing  they  are  enabled,  with  a  very  moderate  increafe  of 
taxes,  to  raife,  from  year  to  year,  money  fufficient  for  caiTying  on 
the  war,  and  by  the  pra6lice  of  perpetual  funding  they  are  enabled, 
with  the  fmallefl:  poffible  increafe  of  taxes,  to  raife  annually  the 
largeft  poffible  fum  of  money.  In  great  empires  the  people  who 
live  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  provinces  remote  from  the  fcene  of 
a6tion,  feel,  many  of  them,  fcarce  any  inconveniency  from  the 
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war  J  but  enjoy,  at  their  eafe,  the  amufcnicnt  of  reading  in  the  CHAP, 
news-papers  the  exploits  of  their  own  fleets  and  armies.  To  them 
this  amufement  compenfates  the  fmall  difference  between  the  taxes 
which  they  pay  on  account  of  the  war,  and  thofe  which  they  had 
been  accuftomed  to  pay  in  time  of  peace.  They  are  common'y 
diflatisfied  with  the  return  of  peace,  which  puts  an  end  to  their 
amufement,  and  to  a  thoufand  vifionary  hopes  of  conquefl',  and 
national  glory,  from  a  longer  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  return  of  peace,  indeed,  feldom  relieves  them  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  taxes  impofed  during  the  war.  Thefe  are  mort- 
gaged for  the  intereft  of  the  debt  contrafled  in  order  to  carry  it  on. 
If,  over  and  above  paying  the  int-ereft  of  this  debt,  and  defraying 
the  ordinary  expence  of  government,  the  old  revenue,  together 
with  the  new  taxes,  produce  Ibme  furplus  revenue,  it  may  perhaps 
be  converted  into  a  finking  fund  for  paying  off  the  debt.  But,  in 
the  firft  place,  tliis  fmking  fund,  even  fuppofing  it  fhould  be 
applied  to  no  other  purpofe,  is  generally  altogether  inadequate  for 
paying,  in  the  courfe  of  any  period  during  which  it  can  reafonably 
be  expelled  that  peace  fhould  continue,  the  whole  debt  contradled 
during  the  war ;  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  this  fund  is  almofl  always 
applied  to  other  purpofes. 

The  new  taxes  were  impofed  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  paying  the 
intereft  of  the  money  borrowed  upon  them.  If  they  produce  more, 
it  is  generally  fomething  which  was  neither  intended  nor  expefted, 
and  is  therefore  feldom  very  confiderable.  Sinking  funds  have  gene- 
rally arifen,  not  fo  much  from  any  furplus  of  the  taxes  which  was 
over  and  above  what  was  neceffary  for  paying  the  intereft  or  an- 
nuity originally  charged  upon  them,  as  from  a  fubfequent  reduc- 
tion of  that  intereft.  That  of  Holland  in  1655,  and  that  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftate  in  1685,  were  both  formed  in  this  manner.  Hence 

the  ufual  infufficiency  of  fuch  funds. 

During 
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BOOK  During  the  moft  profound  peace,  various  events  occur  which 
require  an  extraordinary  expence,  and  government  finds  it  always 
more  convenient  to  defray  this  expence  by  mifapplying  the  fmking 
fund  than  by  impofmg  a  new  tax.  Every  new  tax  is  immediately 
felt  more  or  lefs  by  the  people.  It  occafions  always  fome  mur- 
mur, and  meets  with  fome  oppofition.  The  more  taxes  may  have 
been  multiplied,  the  higher  they  may  have  been  raifed  upon  every 
different  fubje6l  of  taxation  ;  the  more  loudly  the  people  complain 
of  every  new  tax,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  too  either  to  find 
out  new  fubjedts  of  taxation,  or  to  raife  much  higher  the  taxes 
already  impofed  upon  the  old.  A  momentary  fufpenfion  of  the 
payment  of  debt  is  not  immediately  felt  by  the  people,  and  occa- 
fions neither  murmur  nor  complaint.  To  borrow  of  the  finking 
fund  is  always  an  obvious  and  eafy  expedient  for  getting  out  of  the 
prefent  difficulty.  The  more  the  public  debts  may  have  been  accu- 
mulated, the  moie  neceflfary  it  may  have  become  to  fludy  to  reduce 
them,  the  more  dangerous,  the  more  ruinous  it  may  be  to  mifapply 
any  part  of  the  finking  fund ;  the  lefs  likely  is  the  public  debt  to 
be  reduced  to  any  confiderable  degree,  the  more  likely,  the  more 
certainly  is  the  finking  fund  to  be  mifapplied  towards  defraying  all  the 
extraordinary  expences  which  occur  in  time  of  peace.  When  a  nation 
is  already  overburdened  with  taxes,  nothing  but  the  necefTrties  of  a 
new  war,  nothing  but  either  the  animofity  of  national  vengeance, 
or  the  anxiety  for  national  fecurity,  can  induce  the  people  to  fub- 
mit,  with  tolerable  patience,  to  a  new  tax.  Hence  the  ufual  mif- 
application  of  the  finking  fund. 

In  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  that  we  had  firft  rccourfe  to  the 
ruinous  expedient  of  perpetual  funding,  the  reduflion  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  in  time  of  peace,  has  never  borne  any  proportion  to  its 
accumulation  in  time  of  war.  It  was  in  the  war  which  began  in 
]688,  and  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick  in  1697,  that 
the  foundation  of  the  prefent  enormous  debt  of  Great  Britain  was 
firft  laid. 

On 
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On  the  31  ft  of  December,  1697,  the  pubUc  debts  of  Great  Bri-  CHAP, 
tain,  funded  and  unfunded,  amounted  to  21,515,742!.  13s.  8-id. 
A  great  part  of  thofe  debts  had  been  contrafted  upon  fhort  anti- 
cipations, and  fomepart  upon  annuities  for  lives  j  fo  that  before  the 
^ift  of  December,  1701,  in  lefs  than  four  years,  there  had  partly 
been  paid  off,  and  partly  reverted  to  the  public,  the  fum  of 
5,121,0411.  12  s.  oid.j  a  greater  reduction  of  the  public  debt  than 
has  ever  fince  been  brought  about  in  fo  fhort  a  period  of  time.  The 
remaining  debt,  therefore,  amountedonly  to  16,394,701!.  is.  y~d. 

In  the  war  which  began  in  1702,  and  which  was  concluded  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  public  debts  were  ftil!  more  accumu- 
lated. On  the  31ft  of  December,  17 14,  they  amounted  to 
53,681,076!.  5  s.  6-^'^^.  The  fubfcription  into  the  South  Sea 
fund  of  the  long  and  fhort  annuities  increafed  the  capital  of  the 
public  debts,  fo  that  on  the  31ft  of  December,  1722,  it  amounted 
to  55,282,978!.  I  s.  34  d.  The  redudtion  of  the  debt  began  in 
1723,  and  v/ent  on  fo  flowly  that,  on  the  31ft  of  December,  1739, 
during  feventeen  years  of  profound  peace,  the  whole  fum  paid  off 
was  no  more  than  8,328,354!.  17s.  ii-rV^.  the  capital  of  the 
public  debt  at  that  time  amounting  to  46,954,623  1.  3  s.  ^-^^d. 

The  Spanidi  war,  which  began  in  1739,  and  the  French  war 
which  foon  followed  it,  occafioned  a  further  encreafe  of  the  debt, 
which,  on  the  31ft  of  December,  1748,  after  the  war  had  been 
oorKrluded  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  amounted  to 
78,293,313!.  IS.  loi-d.  The  moft  profound  peace  of  feventeen. 
years  continuance  had  talcen  no  more  than  8,328,354!.  17s.  ii-j^d. 
from  it.  A  war  of  lefs  than  nine  years  continuance  added 
31,338,689!.   i8s.  6^d.  to  it  *. 

During   the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Pelham,  the  intercft  of  the 

public  debt  was  reduced,  or  at  lead  mcafurcs  were  talcen  for  reduce- 

VoL.  II.  4  S  ins 

*  See  James  Pofllethwaite's  hiftory  cf  ihe  pv.bllc  revenue. 
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B  O  O  K    ing  itj  from  four  to  three  per  cent. ;  the  finkhig  fiind  was  increaftd, 
and  fome  part  of  the  public  debt  was  paid  off.     In   1755,    before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  the  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  72,289,673  1.     On  the  5th  of  January,  1763,  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace,  the  funded  debt  amounted  to  122,603,336!. 
8  s.  2Ad.     The  unfunded  debt  has  been  flated  at  13,927,5891. 
2  s.  2d.     But  the  expence  occafioned  by  the  war  did  not  end  with 
the  conclufion  of  the  peace;  fo  that  though  on  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary,  1764,  the  funded  debt  was  increafed  (partly  by  a  new  loan, 
and  partly  by  funding  a  part  of  the  unfunded  debt)  to  129,586,789!. 
10  s.   il  d.  there  ftill  remained  (according  to  the  very  well  informed 
author  of  the  Confiderations  on  the  trade  and  finances  of  Great 
Britain)    an  unfunded  debt,    which  was  brought  to  account  in 
that   and  the  following   year,   of  9,975,017 1.    12  s.    2j-^d.     In 
1764,  therefore,  the   public  debt  of  Great  Britain,    funded  and 
unfunded    together,    amounted,   according    to    this    author,    to 
139,561,8071.  2  s.  4d.      The    annuities    for    lives    too,    whicli 
had  been   granted  as  premiums   to  the  fubfcribers   to   the   new 
loans  in  1757,   eftimated  at  fourteen  years  purchafe,  were  valued 
at  472,500  1. ;  and  the  annuities  for  long  terms  of  years,  granted 
as  premiums  likewife,  in   1761    and  1762,  eftimated  at  27.:   years 
purchafe,    were  valued  at  6,826,875!.     During  a  peace  of  about 
feven  years  continuance,  the  prudent  and  truly  patriot  adminiflra- 
tion  of  Mr.  Pelham,    was  not   able   to   pay  off  an   old  debt  of 
fix  miUions.       During  a  war   of  nearly  the    fame  continuance, 
a  new  debt  of  more  than  feventy-five  millions  was  contradled. 

On  tlie  5th  of  January,  I'/j^,  the  funded  debt  of  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  124,996,086!.  is.  6{d.  The  unfunded, 
exclufive  of  a  large  civil  lifl  debt,  to  4,150,236!.  3s.  iiid. 
Both  together,  to  129,146,322!.  5s.  6  d.  According  to  this- 
account  the  whole  debt  paid  off  during  eleven  years  profound 
j)cacc   amounted    only   to    10,415,474!.  i6's.  9;-d.     Even   this 

fmall 


HI. 
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fmall  redu6lion  of  debt,  however,  has  not  been  all  made  from  CHAP, 
the  favings  out  of  the  ordinaiy  revenue  of  the  flate.  Several 
extraneous  fums,  altogether  independant  of  that  ordinary  revenue 
have  contributed  towards  it.  Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  an 
additional  fhilling  in  the  pound  land  tax  for  three  years ; 
the  two  millions  received  from  the  Eaft  India  company,  as 
indemnification  for  their  territorial  acquifitions;  and  the  one 
hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds  received  from  the  bank  for 
the  renewal  of  their  charter.  To  thefe  muft  be  added  feveral 
other  fums  which,  as  they  arofe  out  of  the  late  war,  ouglit  perhaps 
to  be  confidered  as  deductions  from  the  expences  of  it.  The  prin- 
cipal are, 

I.       s.  d. 

The  produce  of  French  prizes  — — .  690,449  18  9 

Compofition  for  French  prifoners  —  670,000     o  o 

What  has  been  received  from  the  fale  of  the  ceded  7 

iflands \95'5°o     o  o 


Total,   1,455,949  18     9 


If  we  add  to  this  fum  the  balance  of  the  earl  of  Chatham's  and 
Mr.  Calcraft's  accounts,  and  other  army  favings  of  the  fame  kind, 
together  with  vv'hat  has  been  received  from  the  bank,  the  Eaft 
India  company,  and  the  additional  fliilling  in  the  pound,  Jand 
taxj  the  whole  muft  be  a  good  deal  more  than  five  millions.  The 
debt,  therefore,  which  fince  the  peace  has  been  paid  out  of  the 
favings  from  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  ftate,  has  not,  one  year 
with  another,  amounted  to  half  a  million  a  year.  The  finking 
fund  has,  no  doubt,  been  confiderably  augmented  fince  the  peace, 
by  the  debt  which  has  been  paid  off,  by  the  redu(5lion  of  the 
redeemable  four  per  cents,  to  three  per  cents,  and  by  the  annuities 
for  lives  which  have  fallen  in,  and,    if  peace   was  to  continue, 

a  million 
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B  O  O  K  a  million  perhaps  might  now  be  annually  fpared  out  of  it  towards 
the  difcharge  of  the  debt.  Another  million,  accordingly,  was 
paid  in  the  courfe  of  lafl:  year ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  a  large 
<;ivil  lift  debt  was  left  unpaid,  and  we  are  now  involved  in  a 
new  war  which,  in  its  progrefs,  may  prove  as  expenfive  as  any 
of  our  former  wars.  The  new  debt  which  will  probably  be  con- 
tradled  before  the  end  of  the  next  campaign,  may  perhaps  be  nearly 
equal  to  all  the  old  debt  which  has  been  paid  off  from  the  favings 
out  of  the  ordinaiy  revenue  of  the  ftate.  It  would  be  altogether 
chimerical,  therefore,  to  expe6t  that  the  public  debt  fliould 
ever  be  completely  difcharged  by  any  favings  which  are  likely 
to  be  made  from  that  ordinary  revenue  as  it  ftands  at  pre- 
fent. 

The  pubHc  funds  of  the  different  indebted  nations  of  Europe, 
particularly  thofe  of  England,  have  by  one  author  been  repre- 
fented  as  the  accumulation  of  a  great  capital  fuper-added  to  the 
other  capital  of  the  country,  by  means  of  which  its  trade  is  ex- 
tended, its  manufadlures  multiplied,  and  its  lands  cultivated  and 
improved  much  beyond  what  they  could  have  been  by  means  of 
that  other  capital  only.  He  does  not  confider  that  the  capital 
which  the  firft  creditors  of  the  public  advanced  to  government, 
was,  from  the  moment  in  which  they  advanced  it,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  annual  produce  turned  away  from  ferving  in  the 
function  of  a  capital,  to  ferve  in  that  of  a  revenue;  from  main- 
taining produ6live  labourers  to  maintain  unprodu6live  ones,  and 
to  be  fpent  and  wafted,  generally  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  without 
even  the  hope  of  any  future  i-eprodu(5lion.  In  return  for  the 
capital  which  they  advanced  they  obtained,  indeed,  an  annuity  in 
the  public  funds  in  moft  cafes  of  more  than  equal  value.  This 
annuity,  no  doubt,  replaced  to  them  their  capital,  and  enabled 
them  to  carry  on  their  trade  and  bufinefs  to  the  fame  or  perhaps 
to  a  greater  extent  than  before  -,  that  is,  they  were  enabled  either 

to 
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to  borrow  of  other  people  a  new  capital  upon  the  credit  of  this  CHAP, 
annuity,  or  by  felling  it  to  get  from  other  people  a  new  capital 
of  their  own,  equal  or  fuperior  to  that  which  they  had  advanced 
to  government.  This  new  capital,  however,  which  they  in  this 
manner  either  bought  or  borrowed  of  other  people,  muft  have 
exifted  in  the  country  before,  and  muft  have  been  employed,  as 
all  capitals  are,  in  maintaining  produflive  labour.  When  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  had  advanced  their  money  to  govern- 
ment, though  it  was  in  fome  refpe6ls  a  new  capital  to  them,  it 
was  notfo  to  the  country;  but  was  only  a  capital  withdrawn  from 
certain  employments  in  order  to  be  turned  towards  othei's.  Though 
it  replaced  to  them  what  they  had  advanced  to  government,  it 
did  not  replace  it  to  the  country.  Had  they  not  advanced  this 
capital  to  government,  there  would  have  been  in  the  country  two 
capitals,  two  portions  of  the  annual  produce,  inftead  of  one,  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  produ£live  labour. 

When  for  defraying  the  expence  of  government  a  revenue  is 
raifed  within  the  year  from  the  produce  of  free  or  unmortgaged 
taxes,  a  certain  poition  of  the  revenue  of  private  people  is  only 
turned  away  from  maintaining  one  fpecies  of  unprodu6live  labour, 
towards  maintaining  another.  Some  part  of  what  they  pay  in 
thofe  taxes  might  no  doubt  have  been  accumulated  into  capital,  and 
confequently  employed  in  maintaining  productive  labour;  but  the 
greater  part  would  probably  have  been  fpent  and  confequently  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  unproductive  labour.  The  public  expence 
however,  when  defrayed  in  this  manner,  no  doubt  hinders  more  or 
lefs  the  further  accumulation  of  new  capital ;  but  it  does  not  ne- 
celfarily  occafion  the  deftrudlon  of  any  aClually  exifting  capital. 

When  the  publick  expence  is  defrayed  by  funding,  it  is  defrayed 
by  the  annual  deftruClion  of  fome  capital  which  had  before  exifled 

in 
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I' O  O  ^  in  the  country;  by  the  perveifion  of  fome  portion  of  the  annual 
produce  which  had  before  been  deftined  for  the  mahitenance  of 
produ6live  labour,  towards  that  of  unprodudive  labour.  As  in 
tills  cafe,  however,  the  taxes  are  lighter  than  they  would  have 
been,  had  a  revenue  fufficient  for  defraying  the  fame  expence  been 
raifed  within  the  year;  the  private  revenue  of  individuals  is  necef- 
farily  lefs  burthened,  and  confequently  their  ability  tofave  and  accu- 
mulate fome  part  of  that  revenue  into  capital  is  a  good  deal  lefs 
impaired.  If  the  method  of  funding  deftroys  more  old  capital,  it 
at  the  fame  time  hinders  lefs  the  accumulation  or  acquifition  of 
new  capital,  than  that  of  defraying  the  public  expence  by  a  revenue 
raifed  within  the  year.  Under  the  fyftem  of  funding,  the  frugality 
and  induftry  of  private  people  can  more  eafily  repair  the  breaches 
which  the  wafte  and  extravagance  of  government  may  occafionally 
make  in  the  general  capital  of  the  fociety. 

It  is  only  during  the  continuance  of  war,  however,  that  the 
fyftem  of  funding  has  this  advantage  over  the  other  fyftem.  "Were 
the  expence  of  war  to  be  defrayed  always  by  a  revenue  raifed 
within  the  year,  the  taxes  from  which  that  extraordinary  revenue 
■was  drawn  would  laft  no  longer  than  the  war.  The  ability  of 
private  people  to  accumulate,  though  lefs  during  the  war,  would 
have  been  greater  during  the  peace  than  under  the  fyftem  of 
funding.  War  would  not  neceffarily  have  occafioned  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  any  old  capitals,  and  peace  v/ould  have  occafioned  the 
accumulation  of  many  more  new.  Wars  would  in  general  be 
more  fpeedily  concluded,  and  lefs  wantonly  undertaken.  The  peo- 
ple feeling,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  complete 
burden  of  it,  would  foon  grow  weary  of  it,  and  government,  in 
order  to  humour  them,  would  not  be  under  the  neceflity  of  carry- 
ing it  on  longer  than  it  was  necefTary  to  do  fo.  The  forefight  of 
the  heavy  and    unavoidable  burdens  of  war  would   hinder  the 

people 
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people  from  wantonly  calling  for  it  when  there  was  no  real  or  C  HA  P. 
folid  intereft  to  fight  for.  The  feafons  during  which  the  ability 
of  private  people  to  accumulate  was  fomewhat  impaiied,  would 
occur  more  rarely,  and  be  of  fhorter  continuance.  Thofe,  on  the 
contrary,  during  which  that  ability  was  in  the  higheft  vigour, 
would  be  of  much  longer  duration  than  they  can  well  be  under  the 
fyftem  of  funding. 

When  funding,  befides,  ha«  made  a  certain  progrefs,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  taxes  which  it  brings  along  with  it  fometimes  im- 
pairs as  much  the  ability  of  private  people  to  accumulate  even  in 
time  of  peace,  as  the  other  fyftem  would  in  time  of  war.  The 
peace  revenue  of  Great  Britain  amounts  at  prefent  to  more  than 
ten  millions  a  year.  If  free  and  unmortgaged,  it  might  be  fufficient, 
with  proper  management  and  without  contradling  a  fliilling  of 
new  debt,  to  carry  on  the  moft  vigorous  war.  Tlie  private  revenue 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  is  at  prefent  as  much  encum- 
bered in  time  of  peace,  their  ability  to  accumulate  is  as  much 
impaired  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  time  of  the  moft  expenfive 
war,  had  the  pernicious  fyftem  of  funding  never  been  adopted. 

T-N  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the  public  debt,  it  has  been 
faid,  it  is  the  right  hand  which  pays  the  left.  The  money  does 
not  go  out  of  the  country.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the  revenue  of 
one  fet  of  the  inhabitants  which  is  transferred  to  another;  and 
the  nation  is  not  a  farthing  the  poorer.  This  apology  is  founded 
altogether  in  the  fophiftry  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  and  after  the 
long  examination  which  I  have  already  beftowed  upon  that  fyftem, 
it  may  perhaps  be  unneceflary  to  fay  any  thing  further  about  it.  It 
fuppofes,  befides,  that  the  whole  public  debt  is  owing  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  which  happens  not  to  be  true ;  the  Dutch, 
as  well  as  feveral  other  foreign  nations,  having  a  very  confiderabk 
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BOOK  fliare  in  our  public  funds.  But  though  the  whole  debt  were  owing 
to  the  inhabitant',  of  the  country,  it  would  not  upon  that  account 
be  lefs  pernicious. 

Land  and  capital  (lock  are  the  two  original  fources  of  all  re- 
venue both  private  and  public.  Capital  flock  pays  the  wages  of 
productive  labour,  whether  employed  in  agriculture,  manufa(5lures, 
or  commerce.  The  management  of  thofe  two  original  fources  of 
revenue  belongs  to  two  different  fetts  of  people;  the  proprietors 
of  land,  and  the  owners  or  employers  of  capital  ttock. 

The  proprietor  of  land  is  interefted  for  the  fake  of  his  own 
revenue  to  keep  his  eflate  in  as  good  condition  as  he  can,  by  build- 
ing and  repaiiing  his  tenants  houfes,  by  making  and  maintaining 
the  necefTary  drains  and  enclofures,  and  all  thofe  other  expenfive 
improvements  which  it  properly  belongs  to  the  landlord  to  make 
and  maintain.  But  by  different  land-taxes  the  revenue  of  the 
landlord  may  be  fo  much  diminifhed  -,  and  by  different  duties  upon 
the  neceffaries  and  conveniencies  of  life,  that  diminiflied  revenue 
may  be  rendered  of  fo  little  real  value,  that  he  may  find  himfelf 
altogether  unable  to  make  or  maintain  thofe  expenfive  improve- 
ments. When  the  landlord,  however,  ceafes  to  do  his  part,  it  is 
altogether  impoffible  that  the  tenant  fhould  continue  to  do  his. 
As  the  diflrefs  of  the  landlord  increafes,  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  mufl  necefTarily  decline. 

When  by  different  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  and  conveniencies 
of  life,  the  owners  and  employers  of  capital  flock  find,  that  what- 
ever revenue  they  derive  from  it,  will  not,  in  a  particular  country, 
purchafe  the  fame  quantity  of  thofe  neceffaries  and  conveniencies, 
which  an  equal  revenue  would  in  almofl  any  other;  they  will  be 
difpofed  to  remove  to  fome  other.  And  when,  in  order  to  raife  thofe 
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taxes,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  merchants  and  manufaflurers,  that  CHAP. 
is,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  employers  of  great  capitals,  come 
to  be  continually  expofed  to  the  mortifying  and  vexatious  vifus  of 
the  tax  gatherers  j  this  difpofition  to  remove  will  foon  be  changed 
into  an  afbual  removal.  The  induftiy  of  tiie  country  will  necef- 
farily  fall  with  the  removal  of  the  capital  which  fupported  it,  and 
the  ruin  of  trade  and  manufadures  will  follow  the  declenfion  of 
agriculture. 

To  transfer  from  the  owners  of  thofe  two  great  fources  of  reve- 
nue, land  and  capital  ftock,  from  the  perfons  immediately  interefted 
in  the  good  condition  of  every  particular  portion  of  land,  and  ia 
the  good  management  of  every  particular  portion  of  capital  flock, 
to  another  fett  of  perfons,  (the  creditors  of  the  public,  who  have  no 
fuch  particular  interefl)  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  arifing 
from  either,  mufl:,  in  the  long-run,  occafion  both  the  negleft  of 
land,  and  the  wafte  or  removal  of  capital  ftock.  A  creditor  of  the 
public  has  no  doubt  a  general  intereft  in  the  profperity  of  the  agri- 
culture, manufa6tures,  and  commerce  of  the  country  ^  and  con- 
fequently  in  the  good  condition  of  its  lands,  and  in  the  good  ma- 
nagement of  its  capital  ftock.  Should  there  be  any  general  failure 
or  declenfion  in  any  of  thefe  things,  the  produce  of  the  different 
taxes  might  no  longer  be  fufficient  to  pay  him  the  annuity  or  in- 
tereft which  is  due  to  him.  But  a  creditor  of  the  public,  con- 
fidered  merely  as  fuch,  has  no  intereft  in  the  good  condition  of 
any  particular  portion  of  land,  or  in  the  good  management  of  any 
particular  portion  of  capital  ftock.  As  a  creditor  of  the  public 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  any  fuch  particular  portion.  He  has  no 
infpeiSlion  of  it.  He  can  have  no  care  about  it.  Its  ruin  may 
in  moft  cafes  be  unknown  to  him,  and  cannot  dlredly  affe6l  him. 

The  pradllce  of  funding  has  gradually  enfeebled  every  ftate 
which  has  adopted  it.   The  Italian  republics  feem  to  have  begun  it. 

Genon 
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BO O  K  Genoa  and  Venice,  the  only  two  remaining  which  can  pretend  to 
an  independent  exiftence,  have  both  been  enfeebled  by  it.  Spain 
feems  to  have  learned  the  pra6lice  from  the  Italian  republics,  and 
(its  taxes  being  probably  lefs  judicious  than  theirs)  it  has,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  natural  ftrength,  been  ftill  more  enfeebled.  The 
debts  of  Spain  are  of  very  old  (landing.  It  was  deeply  in  debt  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  about  a  hundred  years 
before  England  owed  a  fhilling.  France,  notwithftanding  all  its 
natural  refources,  languiflies  under  an  oppreflive  load  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  is  as  much  enfeebled 
by  its  debts  as  either  Genoa  or  Venice.  Is  it  likely  that  in  Great 
Britain  alone  a  pra6lice,  which  has  brought  either  weaknefs  or  de- 
folation  into  every  other  country,  fliould  prove  altogether  inno- 
cent ? 

The  fyftem  of  taxation  eftabliflied  in  thofe  different  countries, 
it  may  be  faid,  is  inferior  to  that  of  England.  I  believe  it  is  fb. 
But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  when  the  wifeft  government 
has  exhaufted  all  the  proper  fubjecls  of  taxation,  it  mufl,  in  cafes 
of  urgent  neceflity,  have  recourfe  to  improper  ones.  The  wife 
republic  of  Holland  has  upon  fome  occafions  been  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  taxes  as  inconvenient  as  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of 
Spain.  Another  war  begun  before  any  confiderable  liberation  of 
the  publick  revenue  had  been  brought  about,  and  growing  in  its 
progrefs  as  expenfive  as  the  laft  war,  may,  from  irrefiftable  neceflity, 
render  the  Britifh  fyftem  of  taxation  as  oppreflive  as  that  of  Hol- 
land, or  even  as  that  of  Spain.  To  the  honour  of  our  prefent 
fyftem  of  taxation,  indeed,  it  has  hitherto  given  fo  little  embar- 
raflfment  to  induftry,  that,  during  the  courfe  even  of  the  moft  ex- 
penfive wai"s,  the  frugality  and  good  conduct  of  individuals  feems  to 
have  been  able,  by  faving  and  accumulation,  to  repair  all  the 
breaches  which  the  wafte  and  extravagance  of  government  had 
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made  In  the  general  capital  of  the  fociety.  At  the  concliifion  of  CHAP, 
the  late  war,  the  moft  expenfive  that  Great  Britain  ever  waged, 
her  agriculture  was  as  flourifliing,  her  manufacturers  as  numerous 
and  as  fully  employed,  and  her  commerce  as  cxtenfive,  as  they  had 
ever  been  before.  The  capital,  therefore,  which  fupportcd  all 
thofe  different  branches  of  induftry,  muft  have  been  equal  to  what 
it  had  ever  been  before.  Since  the  peace,  agriculture  has  been  dill 
further  improved,  the  rents  of  houfes  have  rifcn  in  every  town  and 
village  of  the  country,  a  proof  of  the  increafmg  wealth  and  reve- 
nue of  the  people ;  and  the  annual  amount  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  old  taxes,  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  excife  and  cuftoms 
in  particular,  has  been  continually  increafmg,  an  equally  clear 
proof  of  an  increafing  confumption,  and  confequently  of  an  in- 
creafing  produce,  which  could  alone  fupport  that  confumption. 
Great  Britain  feems  to  fupport  with  eafe,  a  burden  which,  half  a 
century  ago,  nobody  believed  her  capable  of  fupporting.  Let  us 
not,  however,  upon  this  account  rafhly  conclude  that  fhe  is  capa- 
ble of  fupporting  any  burden ;  nor  even  be  too  confident  that  fhc 
could  fupport,  without  great  diftrefe,  a  burden  a  little  greater  than 
what  has  already  been  laid  upon  her. 

When  national  debts  have  once  been  accumulated  to  a  certain 
degree,  there  is  fcarce,  I  believe,  a  fingle  inftance  of  their  having 
been  fairly  and  completely  paid.  The  liberation  of  the  public 
revenue,  if  it  has  ever  been  brought  about  at  all,  has  always  been 
brought  about  by  a  bankruptcy ;  fomctimes  by  an  avowed  one, 
but  always  by  a  real  one,  though  frequently  by  a  pretended  pay- 
ment. 

The  raifing  of  the  denomination  of  the  coin  has  been  the  moft 
ufual  expedient  by  which  a  real  public  bankruptcy  has  been  dif- 
guifed  under  the  appearance  of  a  pretended  payment.   If  a  fixpence. 
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^  ^\P  ^  ^^^  example,  fliould  either  by  a6l  of  parliament  or  royal  procla- 
mation be  raifed  to  the  denomination  of  a  ihilling,  and  twenty  fix- 
pencestothat  of  a  pound  fterling;  the  perfon  who  under  the  old 
denomination  had  borrowed  twenty  fliillings,  or  near  four  ounces 
of  filver,  would,  under  the  new,  pay  with  twenty  fixpenc-es,  or 
with  fomething  lefs  than  two  ounces.  A  national  debt  of  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions,  nearly  the  capital  of  the 
funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  might  in  this  manner 
be  paid  with  about  fixty-four  millions  of  our  prefent  money.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  pretended  payment  only,  and  the  creditors  of 
the  public  would  really  be  defrauded  of  ten  fliillings  in  the  pound 
of  what  was  due  to  them.  The  calamity  too  would  extend  much 
further  than  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  and  thofe  of  every 
private  perfon  v/ould  fuffer  a  proportionable  lofs ;  and  this  without 
any  advantage,  but  in  moft  cafes  with  a  great  additional  lofs,  to 
the  creditors  of  the  public.  If  the  creditors  of  the  public  indeed 
were  generally  much  in  debt  to  other  people,  they  might  in  fome 
meafure  compenfate  their  lofs  by  paying  their  creditors  in  the  fame 
coin  in  which  the  public  had  paid  them.  But  in  moft  countries 
the  creditors  of  the  public  are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  wealthy 
people,  who  ftand  more  in  the  relation  of  creditors  than  in  that 
of  debtors  towards  the  reft  of  their  fellow  citizens.  A  pretended 
payment  of  this  kind,  therefore,  inftead  of  alleviating,  aggravates 
in  moft  cafes  the  lofs  of  the  creditors  of  the  public ;  and  with- 
out any  advantage  to  the  public  extends  the  calamity  to  a  great 
number  of  other  innocent  people.  It  occafions  a  general  and 
moft  pernicious  fubverfion  of  the  fortunes  of  private  people; 
enriching  in  moft  cafes  the  idle  and  profufe  debtor  at  the  expence 
of  the  induftrious  and  frugal  creditor,  and  tranfporting  a  great 
part  of  the  national  capital,  from  the  hands  which  were 
likely  to  encreafe  and  improve  it,  to  thofe  which  are  likely  to 
'Jiflipate  and  deftroy  it.     When  it  becomes  neceflary  for  a  ftate  to 
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declare  itfelf  bankrupt,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  it  becomes  C  H  \  P. 
neceflary  for  an  individual  to  do  fo,  a  fair,  open,  and  avowed  bank- 
ruptcy is  always  the  meafure  which  is  both  leaft  dillionourable  to 
the  debtor,  and  leaft  hurtful  to  the  creditor.  The  honour  of  a 
ftate  is  furely  very  poorly  provided  for,  when,  in  order  to  cover 
the  difgrace  of  a  real  bankruptcy,  it  has  recourfe  to  a  juggling  trick 
of  this  kind,  fo  eafily  feen  through,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo 
extremely  pernicious. 

Almost  all  ftates,  however,  antient  as  well  as  modern,  when 
reduced  to  this  neceffity,  have,  upon  fome  occafions,  played  this  very 
juggling  trick.  The  Romans,  at  the  end  of  the  firft  punic  war, 
reduced  the  As,  the  coin  or  denomination  by  which  they  computed 
the  value  of  all  their  other  coins,  from  containing  twelve  ounces  of 
copper  to  contain  only  two  ounces ;  that  is,  they  raifed  two  ounces 
of  copper  to  a  denomination  which  had  always  before  exprefled  the 
value  of  twelve  ounces.  The  republic  was,  in  this  manner,  enabled 
to  pay  the  great  debts  which  it  had  contratled  with  the  fixth  part 
of  what  it  really  owed.  So  fudden  and  {o  great  a  bankruptcy,  wc 
fliould  in  the  prefent  times  be  apt  to  imagine,  muft  have  occa- 
fioned  a  very  violent  popular  clamour.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
occafioned  any.  The  law  which  enafled  it  was,  like  all  other  laws 
relating  to  the  coin,  introduced  and  carried  through  the  aflembly 
of  the  people  by  a  tribune,  and  was  probably  a  very  popular  law. 
In  Rome,  as  in  all  the  other  antient  republics,  the  poor  people 
were  conftantly  in  debt  to  the  rich  and  the  great,  who,  in  order  to 
fecure  their  votes  at  the  annual  elections,  ufed  to  lend  them  money 
at  exorbitant  intereft,  which,  being  never  paid,  foon  accumulated 
into  a  fum  too  great  either  for  the  debtor  to  pay,  or  for  any  body 
elfe  to  pay  for  him.  The  debtor,  for  fear  of  a  very  fevere  execu- 
tion, was  obliged,  without  any  further  gratuity,  to  vote  for  the 
candidate  whom  the  creditor  recommended.     In  fpite  of  all  the 
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BOOK    laws  againfl:  bribery  and  corruption,  tlic  bounty  of  the  candidates, 
together  with  the  occafional  diftributions  of  com,    which   were 
ordered  by  the  fenate,  were  the  principal  funds  from  which,  during 
tlie  later  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  poorer  citizens  derived 
their  fubfiftence.     To  deliver  themfelves  from  this  fubjef^ion  to 
their  creditors,  the  poorer  citizens  were   continually   calling  out 
either  for  an  entire  abolition  of  debts,  or  for  what  they  called  New 
Tables;  that  is,  for  a  law  which  lliould  entitle  them  to  a  complete 
acquittance,  upon  paying  or.ly  a  certain  proportion  of  their  accu- 
mulated debts.     The  law  which  reduced  the  coin  of  all  denomina- 
tions to  a  fixth  part  of  its  former  value,  as  it  enabled  them  to  pay 
their  debts  w.ith  a  fixth  part  of  what  they  really  owed,  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  mofl:  advantageous  new  tables.     In  order  to  fatisfy  the 
people,  the  rich  and  the  great  were,  upon  feveral  different  occa- 
fions,  obliged  to  confent  to  laws  both  for  abolifliing  debts,    and 
for  introducing  new  tables ;  and  they  probably  wei"e  induced  to  con- 
fent to  this  lavy,  partly  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  partly  that  by  libe- 
rating the  public  revenue,  they  might  reftore  vigour  to  that  govern- 
ment of  which  they  themfelves  had  the  principal  diredion.     An 
operation  of  this  kind  would  at  once  reduce  a  debt  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  millions  to  twenty-one  millions,    three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thoufand,  three  hundred  and  thirty- three  pounds, 
fix  Ihillings  and  eight- pence.      In    the    courfe   of   the    fecond 
punic  war  the  As  was  flill  further  reduced,  firfV,  from  two  ounces 
of  copper  to  one  ounce;  and  afterwards  from  one  ounce  to  half 
an  ounce ;  that  is,  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  its  original  value. 
By  combining  the  three  Roman  operations  into  one,  a  debt  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions  of  our  prefent  money,  might  in 
this  manner  be  reduced  all  at  once  to  a  debt  of  five  millions',  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  thoufand,  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
pounds,  fix  fhilUngs  and  eight-pence.     Even  the  enormous  debt 
of  Great  Britain  might  in  this  manner  foon  be  paid. 

By 
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By  means  of  fuch  expedients  the  coin  of,  I  believe,  all  nations   CHAP, 
has  been  gradually  reduced  more  and  more  below  its  original  value,        ^^^" 
and  the  fame  nominal  fum  has  been  gradually  brought  to  contain  a 
ftnaller  and  a  fmaller  quantity  of  filver. 

Nations  have  fometimes,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  adulterated  the 
ftandard  of  their  coin  j  that  is,  have  mixed  a  greater  quantity  of. 
alloy  in  it.  If  in  the  pound  weight  of  our  filver  coin,  for  exam- 
ple, inftead  of  eighteen  penny  weight,  according  to  the  prefent 
ftandard,  there  was  mixed  eight  ounces  of  alloy ;  a  pound  fterling, 
or  twenty  fliillings  of  fuch  coin,  would  be  worth  little  more  than 
fvx  fliillings  and  eight-pence  of  our  prefent  money.  The  quan- 
tity of  filver  contained  in  fix  fliillings  and  eight-pence  of  our  pre- 
fent money,  would  thus  be  raifed  very  nearly  to  the  denomination 
o£  a  pound  fl:erling.  The  adulteration  of  the  ftandard  has  exadlly 
the  fame  efFe6l  with  what  the  French  call  an  augmentation,  or  a 
dire6t  raifing  of  the  denomination  of  the  coin. 

An  augmentation,  or  a  direfl  raifing  of  the  denomination  of  the 
coin,  always  is,  and  from  its  nature  muft  be,  an  open  and  avowed 
operation.  By  means  of  it  pieces  of  a  fmaller  weight  and  bulk  are 
called  by  the  fame  name  which  had  before  been  given  to  pieces  of 
a  greater  weight  and  bulk.  The  adulteration  of  the  ftandard,  on 
the  contrary,  has  generally  been  a  concealed  operation.  By  means 
of  it  pieces  were  ifl[ued  from  the  mint  of  the  fame  denominations, 
and,  as  nearly  as  could  be  contrived,  of  the  fame  weight,  bulk, 
and  appearance,  with  pieces  which  had  been  current  before  of  much 
g;reater  value.  When  king  John  of  France  *,  in  order  to  pay  his 
debts,  adulterated  his  coin,  all  the  officers  of  his  mint  were  fworn 
to  fecrefy.  Both  operations  are  unjuft.  But  a  fimple  augmenta- 
tion is  an  injuftice  of  open  violence  -,  whereas  an  adulteration  is  an 
injuftice  of  treacherous  fraud.     This  latter  operation,  therefore,  as 

foon 

■*  See  du  Cange  Gloflary,  voce  Moneta;   the  Benediftlne  edition. 
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B  op  K  loon  as  it  has  been  difcovered,  and  it  could  never  be  concealed  very 
long,  has  always  excited  much  greater  indignation  than  the  former. 
The  coin,  after  any  confiderable  augmentation,  has  very  feldom 
been  brought  back  to  its  former  weighty  but  after  the  greateft 
adulterations  it  has  almoft  always  been  brought  back  to  its  former 
finenefs.  It  has  ftarce  ever  happened  that  the  fury  and  indignation 
of  the  people  could  otherwife  be  appeafed. 

In  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  in  the  beginning  of 
that  of  Edward  VI.  the  Englifla  coin  was  not  only  raifed  in  its 
denomination,  but  adulterated  in  its  ftandard.  The  like  frauds 
were  praflifed  in  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  James  VI.  They 
have  occafionally  been  pradifed  in  moll  other  countries. 

That  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain  can  ever  be  com- 
pletely liberated,  or  even  that  any  confiderable  progrefs  can  ever  be 
made  towards  that  liberation,  while  the  furplus  of  that  revenue, 
or  what  is  over  and  above  defraying  the  annual  expence  of  the 
peace  eftabUlhment,  is  fo  very  fmall,  it  feems  altogether  in  vain  to 
expert.  That  liberation,  it  is  evident,  can  never  be  brought  about 
without  either  fome  very  confiderable  augmentation  of  the  public 
revenue,  or  fome  equally  confiderable  rcdiiflion  of  the  public 
expence, 

A  MORE  equal  land-tax,  a  more  equal  tax  upon  the  rent  of 
houfes,  and  fach  alterations  in  the  prefent  fyftem  of  cuftoms  and 
excife  as  thofe  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
might,  perhaps,  without  increafmg  the  burden  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  people,  but  only  diftributing  the  weight  of  it  more  equally 
upon  the  whole,  produce  a  confiderable  augmentation  of  revenue. 
The  moft  fanguine  projeclor,  however,  could  fcarce  flatter  himlelf 
that  any  augmentation  of  this  kind  would  be  fuch  as  could  give 
any  reafonable  hopes  either  of  liberating  the  public  revenue  alto- 
gether. 
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gether,  or  even  of  making  fuch  progrefs  towards  that  liberation  in    C  HA  P. 
time  of  peace,  as  either  to  prevent  or  to  compenfate  the  further 
accumulation  of  the  public  debt  in  the  next  war. 

By  extending  the  Britlfli  fyftem  of  taxation  to  all  the  different 
provinces  of  the  empire  inhabited  by  people  either  of  Britirti  or  Eu- 
ropean extra6lion,  a  much  greater  augmentation  of  revenue  might 
be  expefted.  This,  however,  could  fcarce  perhaps  be  done,  confift- 
ently  with  the  principles  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  without  admit- 
ting into  the  Britifli  parliament,  or  if  you  will  into  the  ftates  gene- 
ral of  the  Britifli  Empire,  a  fair  and  equal  reprefentation  of  all 
thofe  different  provinces,  that  of  each  province  bearing  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  produce  of  its  taxes,  as  the  reprefentation  of 
Great  Britain  might  bear  to  the  produce  of  the  taxes  levied  upon 
Great  Britain.  The  private  interefl:  of  many  powerful  individuals, 
the  confirmed  prejudices  of  great  bodies  of  people  feem,  indeed,  at 
prefent,  to  oppofe  to  fo  great  a  change  fuch  obftacles  as  it  may  be 
veiy  difficult,  perhaps  altogether  impoffible,  to  furmount.  With- 
out, however,  pretending  to  determine  whether  fuch  a  union  be 
pra6licable  or  impra6licable,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper,  in 
a  fpeculative  work  of  this  kind,  to  confider  how  far  the  Britifli 
fyftem  of  taxation  might  be  applicable  to  all  the  different  provinces 
of  the  empire;  what  revenue  miglit  be  expe6led  from  it  if  fo 
applied,  and  in  what  manner  a  general  union  of  this  kind  might 
be  likely  to  affeft  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces comprehended  within  it.  Such  a  fpeculation  can  at  worfi: 
be  regarded  but  as  a  new  Utopia,  lefs  amufing  certainly,  but  not 
more  ufelefs  and  chimerical  than  the  old  one. 

The  land-tax,  the  fl;amp  duties,  and  the  different  duties  of 
cuftoms  and  excife,  confl;itute  the  four  principal  branches  of  the 
Britifli  taxes. 

Ireland 
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BOOK       Ireland  is  certainly  as  able,   and  our  American  and  Weft 
Indian  plantations  more  able  to  pay   a  land-tax  than  Great  Bri- 
tain.    Where  the  landlord  is  fubje<5t  neither  to  tithe  nor  poors 
rate,  he  muft  certainly  be  more  able  to  pay  fuch  a  tax,  than  where 
he  is  fubjetSl  to  both  thofe  other  burdens.    The  tithe,  where  there 
is  no  modus,  and  where  it  is  levied  in  kind,  diminifhes  more 
what  would  otherwife  be  the  rent   of  the  landlord,  than  a  land- 
tax  which  really  amounted  to  five  fhillings  in  the  pound.     Such 
a  tithe  will  be  found  in  moft  cafes  to  amount  to  more  than   a 
fourth  part  of  the  real  rent  of  the  land,  or  of  what  remains  after 
replacing  compleatly  the  capital  of  the  farmer,  together  with  his 
reafonable  profit.     If   all    modufes  and   all  impropriations  were 
taken  away,  the  complete  church  tithe  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, could  not  well  be  eftimated  at   lefs  than  fix   or  feven  mil- 
lions.    If  there  was  no  tithe  either  in   Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
the  landlords  could  afford   to  pay  fix  or  feven  millions  additional 
land-tax,  without  being  more  burdened  than  a  very  great   part  of 
them  are  at  prefent.     America  pays  no  tithe,  and  could  therefore 
very  well  afford  to  pay  a  land-tax.     The  lands  in  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies,  indeed,   are   in   general  not  tenanted  or   leafed  out 
to   farmers.     They  could  not  therefore   be  afTefTed   according  to 
any  rent-roll.     But  neither  were  the  lands  of  Great   Britain,    in 
the  <jth  of  William  and  Mary,  afTefTed  according   to  any   rent- 
roll,  but  according  to  a  very  loofe  and  inaccurate  eflimation.   The 
lands  in  America  might   be  aflefTed  cither  in  the  fame  manner,  or 
according  to  an  equitable  valuation  in  confequence  of  an  accurate 
furvey,  like  that  which  was  lately  made  in  the  Milanefe,  and  in 
the  dominions  of  Auftria,  Pruffia,  and  Sardinia, 

Stamp-duties,  it  is  evident,  might  be  levied  without  any 
variation  in  all  countries  v/here  the  forms  of  law  procefs,  and 
the  deeds  by  which  property  both  real  and  perfonal  is  transferred, 
aie  the  fame  or  neaily  the  fame. 

The 
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The  extenfion  of  the  cuftomhoufe  laws  of  Great  Britain  to   e  HA  P. 
Ireland  and  the  plantations,  provided  it  was   accompanied,  as  in 
jiiftice  it  ought  to  be,  with  an  extenfion  of  the  freedom  of  trade, 
would  be  in  the  highefl:  degree  advantageous  to  both.     All  tiie 
invidious  reftraints  which  at  prefent  opprefs  the  trade  of  Ireland, 
the  diftinftion  between  the  enumerated  and  non-enumerated  com- 
modities of  America,   would  be  entirely  at  an  end.     The  coun- 
tries north  of  Cape  Finifterre  would  be  as  open  to  every  part  of 
the  produce  of  America,   as  thofe  fouth  of  that  cape  are  to  fome 
parts   of  that  produce   at  prefent.      The  trade  between   all   the 
different   parts  of  the  Britifli  empire  would,    in    confequence  of 
this  uniformity  in  the  cuftomhoufe  laws,  be  as  free  as  the  coaft- 
ing  trade  of  Great  Britain  is   at  prefent.      The   Britifli  empire 
would  thus  afford  within  itfelf  an  immenfe  internal  market   for 
every  part  of  the  produce  of  all  its  different  provinces.     So  great 
an  extenfion   of  market  would  foon  compenfate  both  to  Ireland 
and  the  plantations,  all  that  they  could  fuffer  from  the  ina'eafe  of 
the  duties  of  cuftoms. 

The  excife  is  the  only  part  of  the  Britifli  fyftem  of  taxation, 
which  would  require  to  be  varied  in  any  refpeft  according  as  it 
was  applied  to  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  might 
be  applied  to  Ireland  without  any  variation ;  the  produce  and 
confumption  of  that  kingdom  being  exadtly  of  the  fame  nature 
with  thofe  of  Great  Britain.  In  its  application  to  America  and 
the  Weft  Indies,  of  which  the  produce  and  confumption  are  fo 
very  different  from  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  fome  modification 
might  be  neceffary,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  its  application  to  the 
cyder  and  beer  counties  of  England. 

A  FERMENTED  liquor,  for  example,  which  is  called  beer,  but 
which,  as  it  is  made  of  melaffes,  bears  very  little  refemblance  to 
our  beer,  makes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  common  drink  of  the 
people  in  America.     This  liquor,  as  it  can  be  kept  only  for  a  few 

davs. 
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B  O  O  K  (lays,  cannot,  like  our  beer,  be  prepared  and  ftored  up  for  fale  in 
great  breweries ;  but  every  private  family  muft  brev^f  it   for  their 
own  ufe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  cook  their  vidluals.     But  to 
fub;e6t  every  private  family  to  the  odious  vifits  and  examination 
of    the   tax  gatherers,   in   the   fame  manner    as  we   fubjefl  the 
keepers  of  alehoufes   and  the  brewers   for  public  fale,   would  be 
altogether  inconfiftent  with  liberty.     If  for  the  fake  of  equality  it 
was  thought  neceflary  to  lay  a  tax  upon  this  liquor,  it  might  be 
taxed  by  taxing  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  either   at  the 
place  of  manufacture,  or,   if  the  circuniftances  of  the  trade  ren- 
dered fuch  an  excife  improper,  by  laying  a  duty  upon  its  importa- 
tion into  the  colony  in  which  it  was  to  be  confumed.     Befides  the 
duty  of  one   penny   a  gallon   impofed  by  the  Britifli  parliament 
upon  the  importation  of  melafies  into  America  j  there  is  a  provincial 
tax  of  this  kind  upon  their  importation  into  Mafl'achufets  Bay,  in 
fhips  belonging  to  any  other  colony,  of  eight-pence  the  hogfliead; 
and  another  upon  their  importation,  from  the  northern  colonies, 
into  South  Carolina  of  five-pence  the  gallon.    Or  if  neither  of  thefe 
methods  was  found  convenient,  each  family  might  compound  for 
Its  confumption  of  this  liquor,  either  according  to  the  number  of 
perfons  of  which  it  confifted,  in  the  fame  manner  as  private  families 
compound   for   the  malt-tax   in    England  j   or   according  to  the 
different  ages  and  fexes  of  thofe  perfons,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
feveral   different  taxes  are    levied   in   Holland  i  or   nearly  as  Sir 
Mathew  Decker  propofes  that   all   taxes  upon  confumable  com- 
modities fliould  be  levied  in  England.     This  mode  of  taxation, 
it  has  already  been  obferved,  when  applied  to  obje6ls  of  a  fpeedy 
confumption,  is  not  a  very  convenient  one.     It  might  be  adopted, 
however,  in  cafes  where  no  better  could  be  done. 

Sugar,  rum,  and  tobacco,  are  commodities  which  are  no 
where  neceffaries  of  life,  which  are  become  objc(5ls  of  almoft  uni- 
verfal  confumption,  and  which  are  therefore  extreamly  proper  fub- 

je(5ls 
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je6ls  of  taxation.  If  a  union  with  the  colonies  was  to  take  place,  CHAP, 
thofe  commodities  might  be  taxed  either  before  they  go  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  manufa6lurer  or  grower  -,  or  if  this  mode  of 
taxation  did  not  fuit  the  circumftances  of  thofe  j')erfons,  they 
might  be  depofited  in  pubhc  warehoufes  both  at  the  place  of  ma- 
nufa6lure,  and  at  all  the  different  ports  of  the  empire  to  which 
they  might  afterwards  be  tranfported,  to  remain  there,  under  the 
joint  cuftody  of  the  owner  and  the  revenue  officer,  till  fuch  time 
as  they  fliould  be  delivered  out  either  to  the  confumer,  to  the 
merchant  retailer  for  home  confumption,  or  to  the  merchant 
exporter  -,  the  tax  not  to  be  advanced  till  fuch  delivery.  When 
delivered  out  for  exportation,  to  go  duty  free  j  upon  proper  fecu- 
rity  being  given  that  they  fhould  really  be  exported  out  of  the 
empire.  Thefe  are  perhaps  the  principal  commodities  with  regard 
to  which  a  union  with  the  colonies  might  require  fome  confiderable 
change  in  the  prefent  fyftem  of  Britifh  taxation. 

What  might  be  the  amount  of  the  revenue  which  this  fyftem 
of  taxation  extended  to  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire 
might  produce,  it  muft,  no  doubt,  be  altogether  impoflible  to 
afcertain  with  tolerable  exa£tnefs.  By  means  of  this  fyftem  there  is 
annually  levied  in  Great  Britain,  upon  lefs  than  eight  millions  of 
people,  more  than  ten  millions  of  revenue.  Ireland  contains  more 
than  two  millions  of  people,  and  according  to  the  accounts  laid 
before  the  congrefs,  the  twelve  aflbciated  provinces  of  America 
contain  more  than  three.  Thofe  accounts,  however,  may  have 
been  exaggerated,  in  order,  perhaps,  either  to  encourage  their  own 
people,  or  to  intimidate  thofe  of  this  country,  and  we  fhall 
fuppofe  therefore  that  our  North  American  and  Weft  Indian  co- 
lonies taken  together  contain  no  more  than  three  millions ;  or 
that  the  whole  Britifti  empire,  in  Europe  and  America,  contains 
no  m.ore  than  thirteen  milhons  of  inhabitants.     If  upon  lefs  than 

eight 
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BOOK    eight  millions  of  inhabitants  this  fyilem  of   taxatiwi  raifes  a  re- 
venue of  more  than  ten  millions  flerling ;  it  ought  upon  thirteen 
millions  of  inhabitants  to  raife  a  revenue  of   more  than   fixteeii 
millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  flerling.     From 
tliis  revenue,  fuppofing   that  this  fyftem  could  produce   it,  mufl: 
be  deduSed,  the  revenue  ufually  raifed  in  Ireland  and  the  planta- 
tions for  defraying  the  expence  of  their  refpedlive   civil  govern- 
ments.    The  expence  of  the  civil  and  military  eftablifhment  of 
Ireland,    together   with  the  intereft  of  th*^  public  debt,  amounts 
at   a  medium  of  the  two  years    which  ended  March,    1775,   to 
fomething  lefs  than  feven  hundred   and  fifty  thoufand  pounds   a 
year.     By  a  very  exa6l  account  of  the  revenue  of  the  principal 
colomes  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  it  amounted,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  late  difturbances,  to  a  hundred  and  forty- 
one  thoufand  eight  hundred  pounds.     In  tliis  account,  however, 
the  revenue  of  Maryland,  of  North  Carolina,  and  of  all  our  late 
acquifitions  both  upon  the  continent  and  in  the  iflands,  is  omitted, 
which  may  perhaps  make  a  difference  of  thirty  or  fcuty  thoufand 
pounds.     For  the  fake  of  even  numbers  therefore,  let  us  fuppofe 
that  the  revenue  neceffary  for  fupporting  the  civil  government  of 
Ireland,  and  the  plantations,  may  amount  to  a  million.     There 
would  remain  confequently  a  revenue  of  fifteen  millions  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  to  be  appUed  towards  defraying 
the  general  expence  of  the  empire,  and  towards  paying  the  pubUc 
debt.     But  if  from  the  prefent  revenue  of  Great  Britain  a  mil- 
lion could  in  peaceable  times  be  fpared  towards  the   payment  of 
that  debt,  fix  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds 
could  very  well  be  fpared  from  this  improved  revenue.    This  great 
finking  fund  too  might  be  augmented  every  year  by  the  .intereft  of 
the  debt  which  had  been  difcharged  the  year  before,  and  might  in 
this  manner  increafe  fo  very  rapidly,  as  to   be  fufficient  in  a  few 
years  to  difcharge  the  whole  debt,  and  thus  to  rcftore  compleatly 
the  at  prefent  debiUtated  and  languifhing  vigour  of  the  empire. 

In 
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In  the  meantime  the  people  might  be  relieved  from  fome  of  the  C  H  A  P, 
moft  burdenfome  taxes;  from  thofe  which  are  impofed  either  upon 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  or  upon  the  materials  of  manufacture.  The 
labouring  poor  would  thus  be  enabled  to  live  better,  to  work 
cheaper,  and  to  fend  their  goods  cheaper  to  market.  The  cheap- 
nefs  of  their  goods  would  increafe  the  demand  for  them,  and 
confequently  for  the  labour  of  thofe  who  produced  them.  This 
increafe  in  the  demand  for  labour,  would  both  increafe  the  number? 
and  improve  the  circumftances  of  the  labouring  poor.  Their 
eonfumption  would  increafe,  and  together  with  it  the  revenue 
arifing  from  all  thofe  articles  of  their  eonfumption  upon  which  the 
taxes  might  be  allowed  to  remain. 

The  revenue  arifing  from  this  fyftem  of  taxation,  however, 
might  not  immediately  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
people  who  were  fubje<51:ed  to  it.  Great  indulgence  would  for  fome 
time  be  due  to  thofe  provinces  of  the  empire  which  were  thus  fub- 
jeftcd  to  burthens  to  which  they  had  not  before  been  accuftomed, 
and  even  when  the  fame  taxes  came  to  be  levied  every  where  as 
exa6tly  as  poflible,  they  would  not  every  where  produce  a  revenue 
proportioned  to  the  numbers  of  the  people.  In  a  poor  country 
the  eonfumption  of  the  principal  commodities  fubject  to  the  duties 
of  cuftoms  and  eicife  is  very  fmall;  and  in  a  thinly  inhabited 
country  the  opportunities  of  fmuggling  are  very  great.  The  eon- 
fumption of  malt  liquors  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  in 
Scotland  is  very  fmall,  and  the  excife  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale, 
produces  lefs  there  than  in  England  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
of  the  people  and  the  rate  of  the  duties,  which  upon  malt  is  dif- 
ferent on  account  of  a  fuppofed  difference  of  quality.  In  thefe 
particular  branches  of  the  excife  there  is  not,  I  apprehend,  much 
more  fmuggling  in  the  one  country  than  in  the  other.  The  duties 
upon  the  diftillery,   and  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms, 

in 
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'^  %P  ^  i»  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  people  in  the  refpedlive  countries, 
produce  lefs  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  fmaller  confumption  of  the  taxed  commodities,  but  of  tlje 
much  greater  facility  of  fmuggling.  In  Ireland,  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people  are  .fliill  poorer  than  in  Scotland,  and  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  almoft  as  thinly  inhabited.  In  Ireland,  therefore,  the 
confumption  of  the  taxed  commodities  might,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  people,  be  ftill  lefs  than  in  Scotland,  and  the 
facility  of  fmuggling  nearly  the  fame.  In  America,,and  the  Weft 
Indies  the  white  people  even  of  the  loweft  rank  are  in  much  better 
circumftances  than  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  England,  and  their 
confumption  of  all  the  luxuries  in  which  they  ufually  indulge 
themfelves  is  probably  much  greater.  The  blacks,  indeed,  who 
make  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  both  of  the  fouthern 
colonies  upon  the  continent  and  of  the  Weft  Indian  iflands,  as  they 
are  in  a  ftate  of  flavery,  are,  no  doubt,  in  a  worfe  condition  than 
the  pooreft  people  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  We  muft  not, 
however,  upon  that  account,  imagine  that  they  are  worfe  fed,  or 
that  their  confumption  of  articles  which  might  be  fubJe£Ved  to 
moderate  duties,  is  lefs  than  that  even  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
in  England.  In  order  that  they  may  work  well,  it  is  the  intereft 
of  their  mafter  that  they  ftiould  be  fed  well  and  kept  in  good 
heart,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  his  intereft  that  his  working 
cattle  fliould  be  fo.  The  blacks  accordingly  have  almoft  every 
where  their  allowance  of  rum  and  of  melafles  or  fpruce  beer,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  white  fervants;  and  this  allowance  would 
not  probably  be  withdrawn,  though  thofe  articles  ftiould  be  fub- 
je6led  to  moderate  duties.  The  confumption  of  the  taxed  commodi- 
ties, therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  would 
probably  be  as  great  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies  as  in  any 
part  of  the  Britifti  empire.  The  opportunities  of  fmuggling, 
indeed,   would   be  much  greater;  America,  in  proportion  to  the 

e.xtcnt 
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extent  of  the  country,  being  much  more  thuily  inhabited  than  ^?,A^* 
either  Scotland  or  Ireland.  If  the  revenue,  however,  which  is  at 
prefent  raifed  by  the  different  duties  upon  malt  and  malt  liquors, 
was  to  be  levied  by  a  fmgle  duty  upon  malt,  the  opportunity  of 
fmuggling  in  the  moft  important  branch  of  the  excife  would  be 
almoft  entirely  taken  away:  And  if  the  duties  ofcuftoms,  inftead 
of  being  impofed  upon  almofl  all  the  different  articles  of  impor- 
tation, were  confined  to  a  few  of  the  mofl  general  ufe  and  con- 
fumption,  and  if  the  levying  of  thofe  duties  was  fubjeiled  to  the 
excife  laws,  the  opportunity  of  fmuggling,  though  not  fb  entirely 
taken  away,  would  be  very  much  diminifhed.  In  confequence  of 
thofe  two,  apparently,  very  fimple  and  eafy  alterations,  the  duties 
of  cuftoms  and  excife  might  probably  produce  a  revenue  as  great  in 
proportion  to  the  confumption  of  the  moft  thinly  inhabited  pro- 
vince as  they  do  at  prefent  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  moft  po- 
pulous. 

The  Americans,  it  has  been  faid,  indeed,  have  no  gold  or 
filver  money;  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country  being  carried 
on  by  a  paper  currency,  and  the  gold  and  filver  which  occafionally 
come  among  them  being  all  fent  to  Great  Britain  in  return  for  the 
commodities  which  tliey  receive  from  us.  But  without  gold  and 
filver,  it  is  added,  there  is  no  poffibility  of  paying  taxes.  We 
already  get  all  the  gold  and  filver  which  they  have.  How  is  It 
poflible  to  draw  from  them  what  they  have  not? 

The  prefent  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver  money  in  America  is 
not  the  efFe6l  of  the  poverty  of  that  country,  or  of  the  inability 
of  the  people  there  to  purchafe  thofe  metals.  In  a  country  where 
the  wages  of  labour  are  fo  much  higher,  and  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions  fo  much  lower  than  in  England,  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  muft  furely  have  wherewithal  to  purchafe  a  greater  quantity, 

if 
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B  O  O  K  if  it  was  either  neceflary  or  convenient  for  them  to  do  fo.  The 
fcarcity  of  thofe  metals,  therefore,  muft  be  the  efFedt  of  choice,  and 
not  of  neceffity. 

It  is  for  tranfa<5ting  either  domeftie  or  foreign  bufinefs,.    that 
gold  and  filver  money  is  either  neceflary  or  convenient* 

The  domeftie  bufinefs  of  every  country,  it  has  been  fliewn  in 
the  fecond  book  of  this  inquiry,  may,  at  lead  in  peaceable  times,  be 
tranfa£led   by  means  of  a  paper  currency,  with  nearly  the  fame 
degree  of  conveniency  as  by  gold  and  iilver  money.     It  is  con- 
venient for  the  Americans,  who  could  always  employ  with  profit 
in  the  improvement  of  their  lands  a  greater  flock  than  they  can 
eafily  get,  to  fave  as  much  as  poflible  the  expence  of  fo  coftly  an 
inftrument  of  commerce  as  gold  and  filver,  and  rather  to  employ 
that  part  of  their  furplus  produce  which  would  be  neceflary  for 
purchafing  thofe  metals,  in  purchafing  the  infl;ruments  of  trade, 
tJie  materials  of  cloathing,  feveral  parts  of  houfliold  furniture* 
and   the  iron-woik  necefliiry    for  building  and    extending  their 
fettlements  and  plantations;    in    purchafing,  not  dead  flock,  but 
adjv€  and  productive  flock.     The  colony  governments  find  it  for 
their  interefl  to  fupply  people  with  fuch   a  quantity  of  paper- 
money  as  is  fully  fufficient  and  generally  more  than  fufficient  for 
tranfa£ling  their  domeflic  bufinefs.     Some  of  thofe  governments, 
that   of  Penfylvania  particularly,  derive  a  revenue   from   lending 
this  paper-money  to  their  fubjedls  at  an  interefl  of  fo  much  per 
cent.     Others,    like   that   of    MafTachufet's   Bay,    advance  upon 
extraordinary  emergencies  a   paper-money  of  this   kind  for  de- 
fraying the   public   expence,    and  afterwards,    when   it  fuits  the 
conveniency  of  the  colony,  redeem  it  at  the  depreciated  value  to 
whicti  it  gradually  falls.  In  1747  *  that  colony  paid,  in  this  man- 
ner, the  greater  part  of  its  public  debts,  with  the  tenth  part  of 

the 
*  See  Hutchinfon's  Hiftory  of  MafTachufet's  Bay,  Vol.  II.  Page  436.  &  feq. 
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the  money  for  which  its  bills  had  beea  granted.  It  fuits  the  con-  CHAP. 
venieiicy  of  the  planters  to  fave  the  expenee  of  employing  gold  and 
filver  money  in  their  domeftic  tranfaftions;  and  it  fuits  the  conve- 
niency  of  the  colony  governments  to  fupply  them  with  a  medium, 
which,  though  attended  with  fome  very  confiderable  difadvantages, 
enables  them  to  fave  that  expenee.  The  reduiidaney  of  paper  mo- 
ney neceflarily  baniflies  gold  and  filver  from  the  domeftic  tranfac- 
tions  of  the  colonies,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  has  banifhed  thofe 
metals  from  the  greater  part  of  the  domeftic  tranfadions  of  Scot- 
land i  and  in  both  countries  it  is  not  the  poverty,  but  the  enter- 
prifing  and  projefting  fpirit  of  the  people,  their  defire  of  employ- 
ing all  the  ftock  which  they  can  get  as  adlive  and  produdiiye  ftock, 
which  has  occalloned  this  redundancy  of  paper  money. 

In  the  exterior  commerce  which  the  different  colonies  carry  on 
with  Great  Britain,  gold  and  filver  are  more  or  lefs  employed, 
exaftly  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  neceflary.  Where 
thofe  metais  are  not  neceflaiy,  they  feldom  appear.  Wiiere  they  are 
nsceffary,  tliey  are  generally  found. 

In  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  tobacco  colo- 
nies, the  British  goods  are  generally  advanced  to  the  colonifts  at  a 
pretty  long  credit,  and  arje  afterwards  paid  for  in  tobacco,  rated  at 
a  certain  price.  It  is  more  convenient  for  the  colonifts  to  pay  in 
tobacco  than  in  gold  and  filver.  It  would  be  more  convenient  for 
any  merchant  to  pay  for  the  goods  which  his  correfpondents  had 
foM  to  him  in  fome  other  fort  o(  goods  which  he  might  happen  to 
deal  in,  than  in  money.  Such  a  merchant  would  have  no  occafion 
to  keep  any  part  of  his  ftock  by  him  unemployed,  and  in  ready 
money,  for  anfwering  occafional  demands.  He  could  have,  at  all 
times,  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  in  his  fhop  or  warehoufe,  and  he 
could  deal  to  a  greater  extent.  But  it  feldom  happens  to  be  con- 
venient 
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BOOK  venient  for  all  the  correfpondents  of  a  merchant  to  receive  pay- 
ment for  the  goods  which  they  fell  to  him,  in  goods  of  fome  other 
kind  which  he  happens  to  deal  in.  The  Britifli  merchants  who 
trade  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  happen  to  be  a  particular  fett  of 
correfpondents,  to  whom  it  is  more  convenient  to  receive  payment 
for  the  goods  which  they  fell  to  thofe  colonics  in  tobacco  than  in 
gold  and  filver.  They  expert  to  make  a  profit  by  the  fale  of  the 
tobacco.  They  could  make  none  by  that  of  the  gold  and  filvcF. 
Gold  and  filver,  therefore,  veiy  feldom  appear  in  the  commerce 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  tobacco  colonies.  Maryland  and 
Virginia  have  as  little  occafion  for  thofe  metals  in  their  foreign 
as  in  their  domeftic  commerce.  They  are  faid,  accordingly, 
to  have  lefs  gold  and  filver  money  than  any  other  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica. They  are  reckoned,  however,  as  thriving,  and  confequently 
as  rich  as  any  of  their  neighbours. 

In  the  northern  colonies,  Penfylvania,  New  York,  New  Jerfey^ 
the  four  governments  of  New  England,  &c.  the  value  of  their  own 
produce  which  they  export  to  Great  Britain  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
die  manufaiSlures  which  they  import  for  their  own  ufe,  and  for 
that  of  fome  of  the  other  colonies  to  which  they  are  the  carriers. 
A  balance,  therefore,  muft  be  paid  to  the  mother  country  in  gold 
and  filver,  and  this  balance  they  generally  find. 

In  the  fugar  colonies  the  value  of  the  produce  annually  exported 
to  Great  Britain  is  much  greater  than  that  of  all  the  goods  imported 
from  thence.  If  the  fugar  and  rum  annually  fent  to  the  mother 
country  were  paid  for  in  thofe  colonies.  Great  Britain  would  be 
obliged  to  fend  out  every  year  a  very  laige  balance  in  money,  and 
the  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies  would,  by  a  certain  fpecies  of  politi- 
cians, be  confidered  as  extremely  difadvantageous.  But  it  fo  hap- 
pens, that  many  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  fugar  planta- 
tions refide  in  Great  Britain.     Their  rents  are  remitted  to  them  in 

fugar 
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fugarand  rum,  the  produce  of  their  eftates.     The  fugar  and  rum  ^?r^^* 

which  the  Weft  India  merchants  pmchafe  in  thofe  cdonies  upon 

their  own  account,   are  not  equal  in  value  to  the  goods  which 

they  annually  fell  there.     A  balance,  therefore,  muft  generally  be 

paid  to  them  in  gold  and  filver,  and  this  balance  too  is  generally 

found. 

The  difficulty  and  irregularity  of  payment  from  the  different 
colonies  to  Great  Britain,  have  not  been  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
greatnefs  or  fmallnefs  of  the  balances  which  were  refpe6lively  due 
from  them.     Payments  have  in  general  been  more  regular  from 
the  northern  than  from  the  tobacco  colonies,  though  the   former 
have  generally  paid  a  pretty  large  balance  in  money,  while  the  lat- 
ter have  paid  either  no  balance,  or  a  much  fmaller  one.     The  diffi- 
culty of  getting  payment  from  our  different  fugar  colonies  has  been 
greater  or  lefs  in  proportion,  not  fo  much  to  the  extent  of  the 
balances  refpe6lively  due  from  them,  as  to  the  quantity  of  uncul- 
tivated land  which  they  contained;  that  is,  to  the  greater  or  fmaller 
temptation  which  the  planters  have  been  under  of  over- trading,  or 
of  undertaking  the  fettlement  and  plantation  of  greater  quantities 
of  wafte  land  than  fuited  the  extent  of  their  capitals.     The  returns 
from  the  great  ifland  of  Jamaica,  where  there  is  ftill  much  uncul- 
tivated land,  have,  upon  this  account,  been  in  general  more  irre- 
gular and  uncertain  than  thofe  from  the  fmaller  iflands  of  Barba- 
does,  Antigua,  and  St.  Chriftophers,  which  have  for  thefe  many 
years  been  completely  cultivated,  and  have,   upon  that  account, 
afforded  lefs  field  for  the  fpeculations  of  the  planter.     The  new 
acquifitions  of  Grenada,  Tobago,  St.  Vincents,  and  Dominica,  have 
opened  a  new  field  for  fpeculations  of  this  kind ;  and  the  returns 
from  thofe  iflands  have  of  late  been  as  irregular  and  uncertain  as 
thofe  from  the  great  ifland  of  Jamaica. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  poverty  of  the  colonies  which  occafions, 
in  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver 

money. 
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money.  Their  great  demand  for  adive  and  produdlive  liock 
makes  it  convenient  for  them  to  have  as  little  dead  flock  as 
pofTible ;  and  difpofes  them  upon  that  account  to  content  them- 
felves  with  a  cheaper,  though  lefs  commodious  inftrument  of  com- 
merce than  gold  and  filver.  They  are  thereby  enabled  to  con- 
vert the  value  of  that  gold  and  filver  into  the  inftruments  of 
trade,  into  the  materials  of  cloathing,  into  houfhold  furniture,  and 
into  the  iron  work  neceflary  for  building  and  extending  their  fettle- 
ments  and  plantations.  In  thofe  branches  of  bufinefs  which  can- 
not be  tranfafted  without  gold  and  filver  money,  it  appears  that 
they  can  always  find  the  neceiTary  quantity  of  thofe  metals  j  and  if 
they  frequently  do  not  find  it,  their  failure  is  generally  the  effedl, 
not  of  their  neceflary  poverty,  but  of  their  unneceflTary  and  excef- 
fivc  enterprize.  It  is  not  becaufe  they  are  poor  that  their  payments 
are  irregular  and  uncertain;  but  becaufe  they  are  too  eager  to 
become  excefllvely  rich.  Though  all  that  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  colony  taxes,  which  was  over  and  above  what  was  neceffary  for 
defraying  the  expence  of  their  own  civil  and  military  eftablifh- 
mcnts,  were  to  be  remitted  to  Great  Britain  in  gold  and  filver, 
the  colonies  have  abundantly  wherewitlial  to  purchafe  the  requifite 
quantity  of  thofe  metals.  They  would  in  this  cafe  be  obliged, 
indeed,  to  exchange  a  part  of  their  furplus  produce,  with  which 
they  now  purchafe  adive  and  productive  ftock,  for  dead  ilock.  In 
tranfa6ling  their  domeftic  bufinefs  they  would  be  obliged  to  employ 
a  coftly  inftead  of  a  cheap  inftrument  of  commerce;  and  the  ex- 
pence  of  purchafing  this  coftly  inftrument  might  damp  fomewhat 
the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  their  exceflive  enterprize  in  the  improve- 
ment of  land.  Jt  might  not,  however,  be  neceflary  to  remit  any 
part  of  the  American  revenue  in  gold  and  filver.  It  might  be  remit- 
ted in  bills  drawn  upon  and  accepted  by  particular  merchants  or 
companies  in  Great  Britain,  to  whom  a  part  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  America  had  been  configned,  who  would  pay  into  the  treafury 
the  American  revenue  in  money,  after  having  themfelves  received 

the 
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the  value  of  it  in  goods  j  and  the  whole  bufinefs  might  frequently   ^  ^  A  P. 
be  tranfafted  without  exporting  a  fingle  ounce  of  gold  and  filver 
from  America. 

It  is  not  contrary  to  juftice  that  both  Ireland  and  America 
fliould  contribute  towards  the  difcharge  of  the  public  debt 
©f  Great  Britain.  That  debt  has  been  contracted  in  fupport 
of  the  government  eftablifhed  by  the  revolution,  a  government  to 
which  the  proteflants  of  Ireland  owe,  not  only  the  whole  authority 
which  they  at  prefent  enjoy  in  their  own  country,  but  evei'y  fecu- 
rity  which  they  poflefs  for  their  liberty,  their  property,  and  their 
religion  j  a  goveinment  to  which  feveral  of  the  colonies  of  America 
owe  their  prefent  charters,  and  confequently  their  prefent  confti- 
tution,  and  to  which  all  the  colonies  of  America  owe  the  liberty, 
fecurity,  and  property,  which  they  have  ever  lince  enjoyed.  That 
public  debt  has  been  contrafted  in  the  defence,  not  of  Great  Bri- 
tain alone,  but  of  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire;  the 
immenfe  debt  contrail ed  in  the  late  war  in  particular,  and  a  great 
part  of  that  contrafted  in  the  wai'  before,  were  both  properly  con- 
tracted in  defence  of  America. 

By  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland  would  gain,  befides  the 
freedom  of  trade,  other  advantages  much  more  important,  and 
which  would  much  more  tlian  compenfate  any  increafe  of  taxes  that 
might  accompany  that  union.  By  the  union  with  England,  the 
middling  and  inferior  ranks  of  people  in  Scotland  gained  a  com- 
plete deliverance  from  the  power  of  an  ariflocracy  which  had  al- 
ways before  oppreffed  them.  By  a  union  with  Great  Britain  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  of  all  ranks  in  Ireland  would  gain  an 
equally  complete  deliverance  from  a  much  more  opprefllve  ariflo- 
cracy j  an  ariflocracy  not  founded,  like  that  of  Scotland,  in  the 
natural  and  refpedtable  diftinftions  of  birth  and  fortune;  but  in 

the 
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BOOK  the  moft  odious  of  all  diftin6lions,  thofe  of  religious  and  political 
prejudices;  diftin£lions  which  more  than  any  other  animate  both 
the  infolence  of  the  oppreflbrs  and  the  hatred  and  indignation  of  the 
opprefled,  and  which  commonly  render  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame 
country  more  hoftile  to  one  another  than  thofe  of  diiferent  coun- 
tries ever  are.  Without  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  are  not  likely  for  many  ages  to  confider  themfelves 
as  one  people. 

No  opprefTive    ariftocracy  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  colonies. 
Even  they,  however,  would,  in  point  of  happinefs  and  tranquillity, 
gain  confiderably  .by  a  union  with  Great  Britain.     It  would,   at 
leaft,    deliver  them  from  thofe  rancorous   and   virulent  factions 
which  are  infeparable  from  fmall  democracies,  and  which  have  fb 
frequently  divided  the  afFeftions  of  their  people,  and  difturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  their  governments,  in  their  form  fo  nearly  democra- 
tlcal.     In  the  cafe  of  a  total  feparation  from  Great  Britain,  which, 
tinlefs  prevented  by  a  union  of  this  kind,  feems  very  likely  to  take 
place,   thofe  faftions  would  be  ten  times  more  virulent  than  ever. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances,  the  coercive 
power  of  the  mother  country  had  always  been  able  to  reftrajn  thofe 
fa6tions  from  breaking  out  into  any  thing  worfe  than  grofs  bru- 
tality and  infult.     If  that  coercive  power  was  entirely  taken  away, 
they  would  probably  foon  break  out  into  open  violence  and  blood- 
Ihed.     In  all  great  countries  which  are  united  under  one  uniform 
government,  the  fpirit  of  party  commonly  prevails  lefs  in  the  remote 
provinces,  than  in  the  center  of  the  empire.     The  diftance  of  thofe 
provinces  from  the  capital,  fiom  the  principal  feat  of  the  great 
fcramble  of  fadion  and  ambition,  makes  them  enter  lefs  into  the 
views  of  any  of  the  contending  parties,  and  renders  them  more 
indifferent   and  impartial  fpedators   of  the  condudl  of  all.     The 
fpirit    of  party    prevails    lefs    in    Scotland    than    in    England. 

In 
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In  the  cafe  of  a  union  it  would  probably  prevail  lefs  in  Ireland  CHAP, 
than  in  Scotland,  and  the  colonies  would  probably  foon  enjoy  a 
degree  of  concord  and  unanimity  at  prefent  unknown  in  any  part 
of  the  Britifli  empire.  Both  Ireland  and  the  colonies,  indeed, 
would  be  fubjefted  to  heavier  taxes  than  any  which  they  at  prefent 
pay.  In  confequence,  however,  of  a  diligent  and  faithful  appli- 
cation of  the  public  revenue  towards  the  difcharge  of  the  national 
debt,  the  greater  part  of  thofe  taxes  might  not  be  of  long  conti- 
nuance, and  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain  might  foon  be 
reduced  to  what  was  neceffary  for  maintaining  a  moderate  peace 
eftablifhment. 

The  territorial  acquifitions  of  the  Baft  India  company,  the  un- 
doubted right  of  the  crown,  that  is,  of  the  ftate  and  people  of 
Great  Britain,  might  be  rendered  another  fource  of  revenue  more 
abundant  perhaps  than  all  thofe  already  mentioned.  Thofe  coun- 
tries are  reprefented  as  more  fertile,  more  extenfive  -,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  extent  much  richer  and  more  populous  than  Great 
Britain.  In  order  to  draw  a  great  revenue  from  them,  it  would  not 
probably  be  neceffary  to  introduce  any  new  fyftem  of  taxation 
into  countries  which  are  akeady  fufficiently  and  more  than  fuffi- 
ciently  taxed.  It  might  perhaps  be  more  proper  to  lighten  than  to 
aggravate  the  burden  of  thofe  imfortunate  countries,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  draw  a  revenue  from  them,  not  by  impofing  new  taxes, 
but  by  preventing  die  embezzlement  and  mifapplication  of  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  which  they  already  pay. 

If  it  fhould  be  found  impradlicable  for  Great  Britain  to  draw 
any  confidcrable  augmentation  of  revenue  from  any  of  the  re- 
fources  above-mentioned  i  the  only  refource  which  can  remain  to 
her  is  a  diminution  of  her  expence.  In  the  mode  of  collecting, 
and  in  that  of  expending  the  public  revenue  i  though  in  both 
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thcKc  may  l)c  ft-'ill  room  for  improvement;   Great  Britain    fcems 
to  be  at  leafl:  as  oeconomical  as  any   of  her  neighbours.    Tlie  mi- 
litary eftablidiment  which  flic  maintains    for  her  own  defence  in 
time  of  peace,  is  more  moderate  than  that  of  any  European  ftate 
which  can    pretend  to  rival   her   either  in  wealth   or  in  power. 
None  of  thofe  articles,  therefore,   feem  to  admit  of  any  confider- 
ab!e  reduction  of  expence.     The  expence  of  the  peace  eftablifli- 
mcnt  of  the  colonies  was,  before  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
fertt  diftarbances,    very  confiderable,    and   is    an   expence   which 
may,  and    if  no   revenue  can  be   drawn  from  tliem,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  javed  altogether.     This  conflant  expence  in  time  of 
peace,    though    very  great,    is  infignificant  in   comparifon    with 
what   the  defence   of   the  colonies  has  cofl    us   in  time  of  war. 
The   laft  war,  which   was    undertaken  altogether  on  account   of 
the  colonies,    cofl  Great    Britain,    it  has  already  been  obferved, 
upwards  of  ninety  millions.     The  Spanifli  war  of  1739  was  prin- 
cipally undertaken  on  their  account ;  in  which,  and  in  the  French 
war  that  was  the  confequence    of    it,    Great  Britain  f^^ent  up- 
wards of  forty  millions,    a   great   part  of  which   ought  juftly  to 
be  charged  to  the  colonies.     In  thofe  two  wars  the  colonies   cofl 
Great  Britain  much  more   than  double  the  fum  which  the  na- 
tional debt  amounted  to   before  the   commencement   of  the  firfl 
of  them.     Had  it  not   been  for  thofe  wars  that  debt  might,    and 
probably  would  by  this  time  have  been  compleatly  paid ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  colonies,   the  former  of  thofe  wars  might  not, 
and  the  latter  certainly  would    not  have   been   undertaken.      It 
was  becaufe  the   colonies  v^'ere    fuppofed   to  be  provinces    of  the 
Britifli  empire,  that   this  expence  was  laid  out  upon  them.     But 
countries  which  contribute  neither  revenue  nor  military  force  to- 
wards the  fupport  of   the  empire,  cannot  be  confidered  as  pro- 
vinces.     They  may  perhaps    be  confidered  as  appendages,    as  a 
fort  of  fplendid  and  fhowy  equipage    of  tlie  empire.     But   if  the 
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empire  can  no  longer  fupport  the  expence  of  keeping  up  this  equi-    CHAP, 
page,  it  ought  certainly  to  lay  it  down  ;  and  if  it  cannot  raife    c— -^-^ 
its  revenue  in  proportion  to   its  expence,  it   ought,   at   leaft,   to 
accommodate  its   expence    to  its  revenue.     If  the  colonies,   not- 
vvithftanding  their  refufal  to   fubmit  to  Britifh  taxes,  are  flill  to 
be  confidered   as  provinces  of  the  Britifh  empire,  their  defence  in 
fome  future  war  may  coft  Great  Britain  as  great  an  expence   as 
it  ever  has  done  in  any  former  war.     The  rulers  of  Great  Britain 
have  for  more  than  a  century  paft  amufcd  the  people   with  the 
imagination    that  they    pofleffed  a  great  empire  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  Atlantic.     This  empire,  however,  has  hitherto   exiftcd  in 
imagination  only.     It  has  hitherto  been,  not  an  empire,  but  the 
proje6l  of  an  empire  j  not   a  gold  mine,    but   the   proje6l   of  a 
gold  mine  ;  a  proje6l  which  has   coft,  which  continues  to  coft, 
and  which  if  purfued  in  the  fame   way  as  it   has  been  hitherto,  is 
likely  to  coft  immenfe  expence,   without  being  likely  to  bring  a:iy 
profit ;  for  the  effedts  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  it  has 
been    ftiewn,  are,    to  the  great   body   of  the   people,    mere  lofs 
inftead  of  profit.     It  is   furely  now  time  that  our  rulers    fliould 
either  realize  this  golden  dream,  in  which  they  have  been  indulg- 
ing themfelves,  perhaps,  as    well   as    the   people ;    or,  that   they 
fhould  awake  from   it   themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  awaken   the 
people.       If  the   proje6l  cannot  be   compleated,    it  ought  to  be 
given  up.     If  any  of  the   provinces    of  th^:  Britifli  empire  cannot 
be  mads  to  contribute  towards  the  fupport   of  the  v^hole  empire, 
it  is  furely  time  that  Great   Britain  fliould   free  herfelf  from  the 
expence  of  defending  thofe  provinces  in   time    of    war,    and  of 
fupporting   any  part    of  their  civil  or   military  eftabliflimerits  in 
time  of  peace,  and  endeavour   to  accommodate  her  future  views- 
and  defigns  to  the  real  mediocrity  of  her  circumftanccs. 
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